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Л TRUISM of to-day is the 
assertion that the sun 
never sets on the British 
Empire. Equally true is 
the statement that the sun 
never sets on the readers 
of THe А, P. AND. P. М. 
In all climes and every 
corner of the earth 
where English-speaking 
photographers and 
their cameras are to 
е, be found, the blue 
E. cover of THE А. Р. 
may be seen. 
bw Our readers in the 
) Colonies ата 
/ abroad are increas- 
| | ing in numbers 
everv year, and when writing to us their 
д welcome letters tell us always of their 
^" appreciation of the link that binds their 
interests to ours——T nur А. P. AND P. 
| That the sun is always shining in 
some parts of the world for readers of 
Tue А. P. AND Р. N. 15 gratifving not 
only to us, but to all supporters of the paper in this 
country. To know that the printed page wil! be read and 
as eagerly looked for on the veldt of S. Mrica, in the 
snowfields of Upper Canada, and in the bush of 
Australia, as it is in practically everv British city in the 
world, is a tribute to its world-wide influence. 

At the present time of vear, when for most people 
holidays are in the air, we are pleased to place before 
our readers a Special Summer Number that will, we 
hope, prove both entertaining and helpful. 

Articles and notes dealing with holidav and travel 
photography are given a foremost place, while many of 
the illustrations are ‘notable examples of the pictorial 
work of our colonial readers. 


TOPICS #2 WEEK | 


The “A. P." Colonial Exhibition. 

In the exhibition of pictorial work by colonial photo- 
graphers, which opens to-day in the ‘* A. P.” Little Gal- 
lerv, 52, Long Acre, will be found many pictures that 
indicate not only enthusiasm and capability on the part 
of our readers in Canada, Australia, S. Africa, New 


Zealand, India, Cevlon, Trinidad, Hong Kong, and 
other colonies, but also that there exists that brother- 


hood of art and appreciation of the beauties of nature 
which ever distinguishes all serious workers with the 
camera in all parts of the world. 

During the next few weeks we hope to reproduce 
many of the pictures from this exhibition, with critical 
comments, and in the meantime we cordially invite all 
readers of THE А. P. ann P. N. when in town to visit 
our Little Gallerv. 

To our colonial readers we tender our best thanks for 
their kindness in respondine so well to our request for 
examples of their work, and our onlv regret is that the 
space at our disposal has precluded the hanging of all 
the prints sent in. 


A Colonial Competition. 

If the success of an exhibition can be gauged in ad- 
vance from the extent, \ variety, and quality of the work 
exhibited, then the ** A. P.” Colonial Exhibition may be 
marked down as a very big success indeed, so much 

so that we have decided to make it an annual fixture. 

The ** A. P." Colonial Exhibition will, therefore, 
the summer АБ üt the '* A. P." Little 
every year. 

In order, however, to encourage the best efforts of 
our colonial readers, and as a return for sending in their 
vork from all parts of the world, we announce a special 
competition on another page for the colonies only. 


This competition will not close until May, 1910. 
Plenty of time is thus giv en for all to prepare w ork well 
in advance. The winning prints, and a selection of the 
others, will form the chief attraction of the “А. P.” 
Colonial Exhibition of 1910. 


be 
Gallerv 
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AMIDST THE MERMAIDS. 


From the Colonial Exhibition, now open at " The A P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 


By ARTHUR ELLIOTT (S. Africa). 
W.C. 


JUDGING DISTANCES CORRECTLY WHEN USING 


THE HAND CAMERA. 


NE of the chief 
@ drawbacks that 
attend the use of the 
hand camera to-day is 
the inability of many 
users of this popular 
instrument to correctly 
gauge distances when 
setting the focussing 


scale. The utility of the 
rellex camera and the 
power it gives for ob- 


taining sharp focus are 
manifest, but with the 
amateur who uses the 
folding or box form 
hand camera without a 
focussing screen, and in 
which correct focus de- 
pends upon placing a 
pointer at the right 


By THE EDITOR. 


mark on a graduated scale, the power of estimating the distance of 
objects at two, four, six, ten or twenty yards is essential and worth 
cultivating. 

Learning to judge distances accurately and quickly 15 easil 
learnt by some, but with others it is a matter of difficulty. The 
following method can therefore be recommended for training the 
eve, and when once the lesson has been thoroughly learnt, it is 
difficult to go wrong. The procedure is as follows: 

When out walking, choose a number of vards, say ten, and as 
each street corner, pillar-box, lamp-post, etc., 1s approached, a 
guess is made as to when you have arrived at a distance of ten 
vards from the object. It is then measured with full strides— 
each stride being approximately one yard. 


possible occasions for one or two days, until the eve has got a 
good grip of a ten-vard distance with all sorts of objects and under 
different conditions. 

Follow this with another distance, say six yards, and continue 
the exercise until this is well drilled into the eve. Several distances, 
e.g., six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, twenty yards can be 
thoroughly learnt in this manner with practically no trouble, but 
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only a little thought every time you go for a walk in town or 
country. 

The next course is to stop at all sorts of irregular distances during 
our walk, e.g., eight, twelve, ten, six, fifteen yards, guess the 
distances at once, and then verify by long strides. 

Then the new power thus obtained can be applied to the hand 
camera, and, provided the scale is correctly marked, very few 
spoilt plates or films will result through being out of focus. 

The best, i.e., most useful of all distances to get well fixed in 
one's eye, is ten yards, as this is in many cases the nearest distance 
one can have foreground figures (on a quarter-plate with five-inch 
lens), without the near figures looking out of proportion in com- 
parison with others at, say twenty vards’ distance. 

Another useful method of estimating distances, and one that 
can be recommended for certain purposes from practical ex- 
perience, is to ascertain the size that an average-sized man (en- 
list the services of a friend) appears when viewed in the finder. 

The standing figure should be viewed through the finder at 
various distances, and the size memorised in the same manner 
as that suggested above. This plan becomes easier if one size— 
say, when the figure is standing at ten yards’ distance—is 
marked with two dots of ink or two little scratches on the glass 
surface of the finder to correspond with the head and feet. The 
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drawback to this method is that it is only applicable to a stand- 
ing adult figure, and it fails when a sitting figure, or children, 
etc., are being photographed. Nevertheless, when one gets 
accustomed to viewing figures through a finder of almost any 
pattern, a correct guess can generally be made as to the distance 
by merely inspecting the size of the image. 

There are a number of useful little pieces of apparatus on the 
market at the present time, which are reliable as distance gauges. 
These telemeters are constructed either as a scale, with a swing- 
ing pointer, which hangs vertical while the instrument is de- 
pressed or raised, according to the angle it makes when the 
object at which it is pointed is viewed by the eye through a 
little tube at the top of the scale. A note on the construction 
of a telemeter of this pattern will be given in an early number. 

The other form of telemeter is like a small telescope in appear- 
ance, and is used like a telescope, inasmuch as it is held at the 
eye and the object viewed through it. In reality, however, it 
is a small camera, and the lens at the front end focusses an 
image on a smali piece of ground glass at the back. The focus- 
sing adjustment is made by pulling out a sliding tube which 
holds the lens, and when the image is seen to be perfectly sharp 
on the ground glass, the correct distance is read off on a scale 
niarked on the side of the sliding tube. 
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HAND CAMERA 


AT THE 


SEASIDE. 


By J. E. MAINWARING. 


EACH scenes are 
always attractive to 
the amateur photo- 
grapher, and there 
is no season of the 
year like the pre- 
sent and no place like 
the seaside for the 
hand camera to be 
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used at its best. 
The veriest novice, 
with the cheapest 
form of camera 
and lens with a 
small stop, meets 


the expert equipped 
with the latest and 
most expensive in 
modern camera 
manufacture and 
high-class  anastig- 
mat on equal 
ground. 

Exposures at the seaside can be of 
the briefest description, and yet fully 
exposed plates may be secured. As an 
example, the little snapshot repro- 
duced herewith was taken with an ex- 
posure of 1-1ooth sec. (the highest marked speed on my shutter). 
Imperial S.R. plate; stop, F/16; midday in July; sunshine; de- 
veloped with pyro-metol. Under ordinary circumstances the 
highest speed of the shutter can be employed, if a rapid plate 
and F/11 or F/16 stop is used. 

Holding the hand camera when dealing with a subject of this 
sort is a point worthy of consideration. Its position, relative to 
the objects—e.g., ground, etc.—may make all the difference be- 
tween a good or bad composition. Briefly, a low viewpoint 
compresses the ground planes and gives more importance to fore- 
ground objects. Thus children paddling or stooping to make 
sand-castles may be given suitable importance. 

A high-up viewpoint tends to spread out the foreground, and 
gives a looking-down-upon kind of effect that is seldom quite 
satisfactory unless there are good reflections present. 

Many amateurs at the seaside select a pier or sea-wall as a 
good spot from which to secure pictures, and this unwise course 
accounts for a large proportion of pictorial failures. But it 
should be noted that the further we get away from our subject, 
the higher we may be without spoiling the picture by a high 
viewpoint. Roughly speaking, if the principal figure is ten yards 
away, the camera may be a foot or so above the level of the 
figure’s head. If we are dealing with boats, rocks, etc., 100 


A S.mmer Snipshot. 


yards away, we may be ten feet above sea-level and yet not 
produce a disagreeable effect. 

To successfully deal with groups of paddling children or 
groups upon the beach, a certain amount of tact is necessary. 
Before, however, any advice on this point is given, it should 
be clearly understood that to stalk grown-up paddlers, or, in 
any case, to cause any form of annoyance to the little people 
or others on the sands, is the height of bad taste, and should 
never be attempted. 

To take hand-camera snapshots of children on the beach or 
paddling is, under ordinary conditions, perfectly legitimate, as 
the pictorial matter they afford is of the best. To achieve the 
most successful results, it is necessary to have a quick eye for 
happy grouping and suitable setting, and endeavour to avoid 
the unessential, remembering that one figure, or a small group, 
will probably make a far better picture than a crowd. To do 
this successfully it is necessary to get close to the figure. 

Tne photographer should take matters calmly, and approach 
the subject quietly; then, after carefully estimating the dis- 
tance of the principal figure, turn his back and pretend to view 
the picture in the opposite direction in the finder. Finally, 
turn round and casually release the shutter at the required 
group. Do not, however, make the mistake of promptly lower- 
ing the camera, or changing the plate immediately after making 
the exposure. This attracts far more attention than ¢aking the 
picture. After making the exposure, continue to gaze in the 
finder, and then, just as casually, turn round again and 
continue to look in the fin in Oole ^ 
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OETS compare the 
P four seasons of the 

year — spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter- - 
to the four stages of human 
life — childhood, youth, 
middle and old age. One 
can easily understand how 
spring, the season of active 
preparation of the leaf and 
bud, suggests the prepara- 
ipa for the great battle of 
life. 


** All green and fair the sum- 
mer lies, 
Just budded from the 
bud of. spring, 
With tender blue of wist- 
ful skies, 
And winds which softly 
sing." 
Susan Coolidge. 


Certainlv the season is 
one when we expect to see 
every tree and hedgerow at 
its brightest and best : here 
a patch of luscious colour, 
there a broad mass of 
mottled green, but always 
with delicate harmonies of 
lovely colour, now bright, 
now subtle and tender. 


“The garlands fade that 
spring so lately wove, 
Each simple flower, which 
shehad nursed in dew — 
Anemones that spangled 
every grove, 
The primrose wan, and 
harebells mildly blue." 
Charlotte Smith. 


No wonder that the mind 
readily lends itself to the 
old - world thought that 
every tree and flower and 
leaf is not only a living 
thing, but has a touch of 
personality akin to our own 
As dear old Spencer says, 


“ Then came the jolly som- 
mer, being dight 

In a thin silken cassock, 
coloured greene, 

That was unlyned all, to 
be more light." 

Spencer (“ Faerie Queene "). 


Or, if we turn to the 
great singer of the seasons 
we get picture after picture 
of this joyous season. 


Che Sentiment of the Seasons. 


“ot SUMMER. Xo. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.RP.S. a Special to “ The А. P. and P. М.” 


July 6, 1999. 


“ From brightened fields of ether, fair dis- 

closed, 

Child of 

comes ; 

In pride of youth, 
nature’s depth, 

He comes attended by the sultry Hours.” 

Thomson. 


the Sun, refulgent summer 


and felt through 


In the minds of many a town dweller 
one can only appreciate summer by the sea- 
side, where business and domestic cares are left behind, and 
bracing oxygen fills the lungs, enabling one and all to 
dU de strength, and activity of all one's powers and 
aculties. 


“ О summer day besides the joyous sea! 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 
For ever and for ever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the land-mark of a new domain." 


Longfellow. 


For my own part we can but enjoy this season in some 
country place well away from bricks and mortar, and where 
nature goes her own wild, wilful wav—as in some grass- 
grown sidepath, country lane, or fell side, where 


“ The richest of perfumes and jewels are mine 
While the dog-roses blow, and the dew-spangles shine." 
Eliza Cook. 


So many of us are leading what it is the fashion to call the 
" strenuous ” life, but what might be called the senseless, 
thoughtless, blind life, that in our race after the rainbow we 
sooner or later stumble and fall, and then find that, after all, 
we have rushed past the things best worth seeing in our 
chase after an imaginary Eldorado. 

Nature is so bountiful, so varied, so surprising, and is ever 
ready to lead us on from interest to interest, secret to secret, 
thought to hope, that one need not go beyond the range of a 
simple hedgerow or meadow to find food for thought. The 
summer time, the richest season of the year, seems to bring 
this thought most forcefully to mind. And although the 
camera man may not be a botanist, may not even know the 
names of half a dozen wayside plants, yet every time he 
pauses to enjoy their beauty, note their cunning ways of 
meeting difficulties, and artistic making of endless pictures 
in form and colour, he is fruitfully cultivating and exercising 
his picture-making powers by lifting his thoughts out of a 
groove which is perhaps bounded by a pyro bottle on one side 
and a printing frame on the other. 

Instead, then, of '* snap-shotting ’’ (wretched word) indis- 
criminately, let the would-be picture-maker make up his 
mind that his representation of summer shall not be an 
indefinite ** omnium gatherum "' of aspects of this season, 
but let him rather aim at presenting some one side, e.g., 
burning heat, grateful shade, luxuriant foliage, revelry of 
floral display, etc., and let the chosen aspect be the one which 
in his mind best of all presents this season. Nor should he 
spare pains to find the scene and its setting which comes 
closest to his ideal. 


GOING ABROAD.’ 
Stick to plates you know well, and 
MN never change to a new brand at the 
EEN last moment. 
s: Set up the apparatus, checking off 
each item as you do so, before going 
away for a holiday—especially abroad. 

Always pack boxes of plates so that they stand on their edges 
It saves breakages. 

Before taking a cycle across the Channel, join the C.T.C., 
and you will have no customs’ house difficulties. 

*" Rundreise " tickets are the cheapest for continental touring, 
and may be obtained in London, but not at all the agencies. 

Overhaul your apparatus before you go away. А pin-hole 
in your camera bellows may ruin the work of your whole 
holiday. 

The best light for changing plates on tour is a night light 
used in one of those folding fabric lamps sold by dealers for 
a shilling. 

Be careful of the susceptibilities of foreigners. Their ideas 
and ways are not ours, and you may annoy or anger in your 
enthusiasm. 

When staying in an hotel or lodgings, keep your trunk in 
your bedroom, locked—with your plates and other photographic 
spoilables inside. 

Never be tempted to estimate the strength of the light in a 
strange climate. It is risky at home, and may be disastrous 
abroad. Use an exposure meter. 

For making the journey by rail or boat one good case is an 
advantage. It protects the instrument, and the whole can be 
kept under personal observation. 

Take a dish and some tabloid chemicals and develop an occa- 
sional plate just to see that your exposures are right, but leave 
the bulk of your developing until you get home. 

Take a ball of string and some clips. Films, plates, and 
prints are all best dried by hanging from a line—which can 
always be strung up out of the way in any bedroom. 

Always carry a little box of “ push pins " when going abroad. 
They are invaluable for fastening up blankets over windows, 
etc., when a temporary dark-room is required in day-time. 

As a rule, amateurs! plates are allowed to pass free of duty 
through all Continental customs' houses, and when the duty has 
to be paid it is trifling, unless the consignment of plates is 
extraordinarily large. | 

Do not be tempted to take too much apparatus with you on 
a foreign holiday. One trusty camera and your supply of plates 
or films will bring you more in the way of results than several 
less familiar instruments. 

If your journeying is over a considerable area take a small 
camera. Modern lenses will give you negatives 34 by 24, or 
quarter-plate, which will enlarge to 12 by то easily. A big 
camera is a burdensome thing. 

When travelling abroad, plates should be carried in a hand 
bag, and not packed in the trunk which goes in the guard’s van. 
Luggage which goes in the van has to be registered, and paid 
for according to its weight, and is also more liable to damage 
than hand luggage. 

ARCHITECTURAL. 

Have two levels fitted to your camera. 

Take a soft bit of old silk or muslin to clean your lenses. 

Don’t forget to expose fully on sunlit interiors, if you would 
avoid chalkiness. | | | 

Consider the possibilities of including a figure in the lighter 
subjects, now the light is at its best. | i 

Fix up some kind of a lens shade, to avoid getting a flare 
of light from windows just out of the field of view. _ 

1f you can only have two lenses for half-plate, take 5 in. and 
7 in., and use the back half of the s in., thus getting 9 or 9j in. 

Remember the long days give you chances of various earlv 
morning and late оой lightings, which you cannot get 
at other times of the year. | | 

Get the tripod points into joints in the flooring. If a marble 
floor tie the legs together, or the apparatus may collapse, and 
it will fare worse than the floor. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS. 


If you fix a tripod point on a door mat or strip of carpet be 
careful the carpet does not creep slightly if walked on. The 
procedure is in any case a risky one. 

Always use backed pae. and, if possible, have them double- 
coated, a very slow film next the glass, and a very rapid one 
on the top. You thus gain great latitude. 

Carry an extensive battery of lenses, but always use the 
greatest focal length possible. Four, five, six, eight, ten and 
twelve inches make a useful 5 by 4, or half-plate set. 

It is sometimes feasible to make an “ upright panoramic " 
picture of a tall building by taking it on two plates, one with 
the lens-panel at its normal position, and the second with the 
lens at its highest. Prints from the two negatives can be 
mounted close, one above the other; or the two can actually 
be combined in one print, by vignetting. 


LANDSCAPE. 


Use orthochromatic plates. 

Avoid over correction. 

Don't have the distance sharper than the foreground. 

Keep your eyes open for “ effects," rather than for “ facts." 

Use THE A. P. AND P. N. exposure table as a guide for out- 
door exposures. 

Be original, but not by trying to be original, for you will 
then be eccentric. 

Treat each subject on its merits, and do not work in a groove, 
or your treatment will become hackneyed. 

Don't wait for the weather. Protect yourself and your 
camera, and even a bad day will yield its harvest. 

Get an extra tripod screw, bore a hole in the head, and put 
it on your key ring. Some day you will be glad you have 
done it. 

Choose your “ locale " according to the climatic conditions. 
A hazy day may be useless in some districts, but ideal for other 
kinds of work. 

Don't forget to take a fine sky whenever you see one. Most 
landscapes require a sky printing in, and you can hardly have 
too many sky negatives in reserve. 

Rest in the middle of the day. Early morning and late after- 
noon effects are more pleasing and more pictorial than the 
shadow-lacking mid-day ones. 

Rain, wind, sunshine, mist, solitude, majesty—these mav 
be rendered as well as the castle, the church, or the duck pond, 
and with more lasting interest. 

Have your own outlook. Take a subject because it appeals 
to you, not because it is like something which got a medal at 
your society's show last year. 

A mirror cut to the size of the plate you use is very useful 
when focussing on the ground glass. It enables you to see 
your picture right way up. 

In landscape work do not be misled by colour. Always carry 
a bit of blue glass in your pocket, and get an idea of how 
your subject will look in monochrome. 


THE BEGINNER. 


Use an exposure meter. 

Don’t be in a hurry. 

Calculate exposure, estimate distance and set scale, set shutter 
to required speed, and quietly wait till subject is right. Then 
expose without hurry or flurry. 

Master your instrument before leaving home. 

If you are using a hand camera learn not to obtrude it. Used 
quietly, it will give you pictures unobtainable with a stand 
camera. 

Keep to one brand of plate—that you are accustomed to. 

Don’t trust strange dark-rooms. Ninety per cent. are unsafe. 

Better have one picture than a dozen exposures merely. 

Work alone, and rely on yourself. 

Don't be led away by colour. See your subject in light and 
shade apart from colour. 


Never let the sun shine on CO when [ene 
Digitized by OOQ 
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If in doubt as to the exposure it is better to err on the over-- 
than on the under—side. You can save an over-exposure, but 
an under-timed plate is usually hopeless. 

Don't use up all your plates early in the day. Keep one or 
two for possibilities that may turn up later. 


AT THE SEASIDE. 


Beware of extreme over-exposure at the seaside. 

Don't lose your temper if you get wet when photographing 
breaking waves. 

Don't take stereotyped ' views " that you can buy for two- 
pence on a picture postcard. 

For open views a light filter may be used with orthochromatic 
plates, and will help both sea and sky. 

Don't annoy paddlers or bathers by photographing near them, 
even if you are taking other subjects. 

Avoid “ stalking " people with a hand camera at the seaside. 
They usually resent it, and it is bad taste anyway. 

The focal.plane shutter used at a high speed for sea sub- 
jects is a mistake. The water will appear frozen. 

Negatives may be washed in sea water, provided they after- 
wards have a rinse-and-soak in clean fresh water. 

On the sea a lens hood is even more necessary than inland, 
because of the light reflected from below, as well as falling 
from above. 

Have a direct view-finder fitted to your hand camera, as 
wellas the usual reflecting finder. Lots of subjects look better 
when taken from the level of the eyes. 

Don't recklessly expose your camera in strong sunlight. 
Minute crevices, as at rising front, etc., which are safe usually, 
may allow some light to enter, and the cumulative effect is fog. 
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— 5 fin Effective 


By J. H. 


effective photographs 
of flowers can be 
made by placing the 
blooms to be photographed 
on plate glass, with or 
without a suitable vase or 
other support, and thus 
getting the flower reflec- 
tions in the foreground. 
The photograph here 
reproduced was made 
with a quarter-plate fold- 
ing hand camera. Grey 
nature paper was used for 
the background, and a 
piece of plate glass, 12 by 
15 in., for the roses to rest upon, completed the outfit. 
I would recommend a rather larger size piece of glass 
than this even for so small a photograph, as the reflec- 
tions take up a considerable portion of the surface, 
especially if a vase or bowl is introduced in the com- 
. position. 
Black cloth should be placed under the glass, well 
stretched out to avoid creases. A piece of cardboard 


ос very pretty and 
M 


Roses. 
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FIGURE WORKERS. 


Side lighting is best for most subjects. 

Remember the relief which good lighting will give to groups 
of figures. 

Don’t promise to send copies unless you are determined to 
fulfil the promise. 

To take a portrait with a blazing sun directly overhead is 
courting failure. 

See that the skyline doesn’t come on a level with the shoulders 
ot your principal figure. | 

Do not try to see how many figures you can get in, but 
how few you can employ for your picture. 

Don’t kick one of the legs of your tripod at the psycholo- 
gical moment you have chosen for making the exposure. 

When taking street scenes avoid including too many figures. 
Wait a bit, and get the interest concentrated in a single group. 

Try the possibilities of snapping slow moving figures—fisher- 
men, haymakers, and so on—waiting for a moment of sus- 
pended motion. 

When you have no tripod, time exposures can be made by 
holding a hand camera with its back pressed hard against a 
wall or a post. 

Make a habit of always keeping the shutter of your hand 
camera set at 1-25th (or thereabouts) of a second, and the 
diaphragm at F/8. You are then ready for action, if you want 
to make an exposure in a hurry. 

To avoid the “ staring at the camera " trouble, get your travel- 
ling companion to go through the action of taking a photograph 
with Ais camera while you stand unostentatiously on one side 
and make the real exposure. You can do the same for him 


later on. 


Method of Photographing flowers. 
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placed under the 
cloth will also 
keep it flat and in 
its proper posi- 
tion. The card- 
board should be 
about the same 
size as the glass, 
although a little 
longer will not 
matter. 

The glass should 
be perfectly clean, 
and I found the 
reflections are 
much improved by 
raising it in front 
about 14 to 2 
inches. 

The camera is 
also tilted down- 
wards at the same 
angle. 

The accompanying photograph was taken indoors, 
six feet from the window. The table and camera were 
placed to obtain a side light, and a large piece of white 
cardboard was used on the other side as reflector. An 
Imperial non-filter plate, with an exposure of four 
minutes at F/16, was used.  Pyro-soda developer 
diluted with an equal volume of water was used, and a 
negative full of delicate gradation obtained. 


By J. H. Bamford. 
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*THE AMERICAN ART STUDIO, 
* May 26tb, 1909. 


“I hereby apologise for having inadvertently stated in one of 
my advertisements that ‘The American Art Studio’ are the only 
makers of ‘Platinotype.’ 


“It is well known that your firm were the originators and 
are the only Manufacturers of ‘Platinotype Paper,’ and as such 
have the sole right to the use of the name ‘Platinotype.’ 


“I regret the error in my advertisement, and | undertake not 
to pass off as ‘Platinotype’ any photographs printed upon paper 
not manufactured by you. 


“You may make what use you think proper of this letter. 


(Signed  H.............. Н... 


» Proprietor of the American Art Studios. 
0 
The Platinotype Company, 


22, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.” 


WARNING. 


There is only one Platinotype Paper—-that manu- 
factured by the Platınotype Company. Proceedings 
will be taken against any one attempting to pass off 
as Platinotypes prints made on paper other than 
that manufactured by the Platinotype Company. 


nd 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Summer Exposures and a Note on the Use of Exposure Tables. 


FROM A PRACTICAL WORKER'S NOTE BOOK. 


HE chief reason why some beginners fail in 

making full and proper use of exposure-tables 

is that they omit to use a little judgment at the 

same time. Therefore, a few hints and cautions 
may be useful to all our readers, but perhaps more 
especially to those who only use their cameras at 
irregular intervals, holiday times, and so on. 

One leading mistake is not considering carefully the 
nature of the subject. Now first of all let it be quite 
clearly understood that in all cases we have to base 
our exposure calculations on the darkest part of the 
picture. Because, if insufficient exposure be given for 
this part, no known method of development can 
develop what is not already present as a “latent ” or 
hidden image in the sensitive film of silver. 

The old maxim of ‘‘ expose for shadows and let the 
high lights take care of themselves,” is a good rule as 
regards the shadows, but we must at the same time 
use a little common sense, and not entirely ignore 
the high lights, as some beginners think they may do. 
Let us now consider in 
detail the list of subjects 
given in THE А. P. AND 
P.N. exposure tables for 
the month of July. 


I.—Open Seascape and 
Cloud Studies. 


If you hold a piece of 
white paper at arm’s 
length, and with half-closed 
eyes compare it with the 
lights and shades of a sun- 
lit cloud, probably you will 
find that the white paper is 
as dark as, if not darker 
than, the darker side of the 
cloud. If there are visible 
any distant hills, seashore, 
etc., it is quite likely that 
your white paper is also as 
dark as this part of the 
scene. This shows us that 
the untrained eye may 
easily be misled, and that 
the dark side of the cloud 
only looks dark in compari- 
son with the sunlit side. 

But suppose that in your 
selected picture there is a 


rock, boat, etc., some twenty yards or so away, 
and you hold up your white paper strip and 
compare it with this near object, then probably you 
will find your paper is considerably lighter than 
the rock or boat. But 

without the aid of the » por das TRGE 
paper as a means of com- Aa: 
parison you would not 
have adequately realised 
that this foreground object 
was so very much darker 
than the land in the far 
distance. 

The fact is the untrained 
eye does not judge so 
much by what it actually 
sees as by what the mind 


knows. That is to say, 
we know that land is 
usually dark, апа so, 


whether it be far away or 
close at hand, we think 
of it as a dark thing. 


2.-Open Landscape, etc. 

In this second class, 
note careful that we 
assume the absence of any 
heavy or dark shadows. 

Now shadows to a con- 
siderable extent are influ- 
enced by the state of the 3 
atmosphere as well as by 
the degree of sunshine. 
If the air be very clear, as 
it often is just before rain, we may get a shadow from 
an object 100 yards away appreciably darker than the 
same shadow at fifty yards, when the airis slightly misty. 

3.—Ordinary Landscape, etc. 

This is perhaps the most important class in the sense 
that there are more plates exposed on subjects of this 
than any other class. Here, again, let me repeat once 
more the importance of picking out the darkest part of 
the foreground, and asking oneself, ‘‘ Do I want to 
secure the detail in this part?’’ Of course, it by no 
means follows that one always does want to secure such 
detail, but the mental question should be put and 
answered. 

It may perhaps be helpful to say that in this class it 
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is assumed that we have no dark object of pictorial im- 
portance nearer than twenty yards or so. Thus we 
might include a group of hay-makers, horses and cart, 
etc., at this distance, and as part of the picture. 


But if we were going to make a figure study of the 
same people, then we should doubtless go somewhat 
nearer than this distance, and in that case classify our 
subject under a different heading. In other words, we 
may employ and classify the same objects or figures as 
portrait, figure study, figures in landscape, etc., so 
that it is not so much a question of what we call our 
picture as what degree of light and shade contrast it 
presents. 

4.—Landscape in Fog, etc. 

This, again, is largely a matter of the state of the 
atmosphere. And while mist, fog, etc., reduce the con- 
trasts they also reduce the quantity or power of the 
light. 

5.—Buildings, etc 

Note must be taken of the colour of buildings. Thus 
a whitewashed cottage is seen many degrees lighter by 
the plate than is a red-brick cottage. Again, the white- 
washed cottage may have a dark brown thatch, and it 
is this latter that we shall have to consider rather than 
the white walls. 
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6.- Portraits, Groups, etc., Outdoors. 

In subjects of this kind the exposure may vary con- 
siderably, according to the quantity of light on the 
figures. Thus the group may be considerably shaded by 
buildings, trees, or the background may be very dark 
and demand consideration. The size of the figures, or 
their nearness to the camera, will also have an effect on 
the exposure. А portrait taken in the open close to 
the camera, i.e., a head and shoulders portrait, will 
require a slightlv longer exposure than when the figure 
is some distance away. 

7.—Portraits in Room. 

Here, again, we may have a wide range of conditions. 
The room may have large or small windows, light or 
dark walls. Тһе sitter may be of light or dark com- 
plexion, and be clad in white or black, and so on. 

Thus, in a word, while these tables are of great help 
when used with judgment (and a pinch of common 
sense), they will not, and are not, intended to be more 
than general guides, and as such are approximately cor- 
rect. In fact, if the exposures here given are followed 
carefully, well exposed negatives will be secured ninety- 
nine out of every hundred plates exposed, and the photo- 
grapher will be saved from much disappointment and 
wasting of material. | 


"THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. | 1/40 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or  sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes... ... ... | 1/25 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/18 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well-lighted street scenes Aa AO, o 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/8 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

much shut in by buildings nss. .. sss ss 1/2 » 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector... ... | 3 secs. 


For //5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m. about four times these exposures will be required. 


Ultra Rapid 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. mis in ca D 
1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/180 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/40 ,, 1/75 ,, 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
1/30 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/70 ,, 1/90 ., 
1/15 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/10 ,, 1/5O ,, 
1/42 „ | 1/26 ,, |4/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
13 ёз 1/6 ; 1/8 ‘a 1/10 ,, 
2 secs. | 1 Ан 3/4 - 1/2 А 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been atvided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on abplication. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
i ed Seal. 
CApETT. Royal Stardard 
Special Ex. R. | 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
GEM, Salon. 
„ Portrait. 
Iı.FORD, Monarch. 
» Zenith. | 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
ii rthochrome S.S. 
Lumiere, Sigma. 
MARION, Supreme 


ge 
Mawson, Celeritas. | 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
Warwick, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


T rtho. 

CapETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Ra д 

CADETT, Royal Standard 
Ortho. 

Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

j Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Сем, Meteor. 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 


ao S Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


MARION, Instantaneous. 
$i Iso. 


Mawson, Felixi. 
» Ortho B. 
Pacer, ХХХХХ. 

» Special Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 

Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
p Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
A Flat Film. 
EASTMAN. Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 


10 


Сем, Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
3 Sovereign: 


99 E 

Kopaxk, N.C. Film. 

" Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso, Roll Film. 
ViDEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Pilates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
s, . Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho. 
ILFORD. Cnromatic 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


i: pe. 
РғАСЕТ, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 

AGPA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps, Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
FAGET, an 

AJAR, Ordi А 
WARWICK, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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The most dependable 
film. А long stride 
ahead of any of its 


imitators. 224 os شد‎ 


Has behind it the ex- 


perience of the best 
emulsion makers. 22 


Insist on Kodak Film. 
Look for the device 
“N.C.” on the carton— 


the name KODAK on 
the spool end. ж 2 


OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 
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SCHERINGS 
PYROGALLIC ACID 


THE FOREMOST DEVELOPER FOR 


SIMPLICITY лмо CONTROL 


RESUBLIMED, 1-02. bottles, 10d. CRYSTALS, r-oz. bottles, 8d. 


NOW READY. THIRD GDITION. 


PYRO-SODA AS A DEVELOPER 


By H. MUDIE DRAPER. 
WITH LIST OF SCHERING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALITIES. 
POST FREE. 


Sole Agents: A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3, LLOYD'S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


SIMPLE - EFFECTIVE. | 
The tnple mask simplifies the printing of borders or frames to 
photographs, doing away with all the trouble of registering which 


D has hitherto been encountered. 
e О NOW MADE IN FOUR SIZES: 


A] No. For 1-pla'e work on 3-plate Boardoids - 1/- each. 


Р \ Special size for Postcards - - - 1/- 
No. For Cabinet print on 1/1-plate Boardoids 2/- 
rip e No. For small Panel on 1/1-plate Boardoids - 2/- 
To better demonstrate the beautiful effect obtained with this mask 
M ask in combination with plate-marked prints in cover mounts, we issue 
"n containing all necessary materials, viz., Triple Mask, Plate Marker, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Boardoids, and Cover Mounts complete— 
AUTOMATIC 


PAN it 


No. 1. For j-plate work E И Е 2/6 complete. 
REGISTRATION. No. 2. Special size for Po.tcards - 8 2/6 Р 
—— No. 3. For Cabinet - , s Е 5/- » 
No. 4. For small Panel - - - - 9/- ii 


THE LET О PHOTO MATERIALS “Roman Wall House,” 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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I used to 
meet,almost 
daily, a 
Sturdy, 
knicker 
bockered 
проте 
tramp ing 
eastward 
along the 
Strand, a 
figure notable not only because of the 

| countrified whiff of aggressive, health- 

ful athleticism exhaling, so to speak, 

from its attire, but also by reason of 

the absolute appropriateness of the visage perched atop. 

A rosy-cheeked visage it was, yea, with a honey- 

coloured beard fringing it; and two blue eyes 

twinkled above a pushful nose—all of which chimes in 
naturally with knickerbockers in the Strand. 

This vision for tired eyes was Snowden Ward, the 
man who was trying, at the time, to force on an un- 
willing world the use of the word ‘‘ photogram ” instead 
of ‘‘ photograph," and who sat daily in an office in 
Effingham House, surrounded by bevies of lovely typists, 
editing his reform magazine, writing miles of letters, 
composing lectures on any subject from ‘‘ Marie 
Corelli’s Town and Times"' to ‘‘ The Advantages of 
Vegetarianism,'' and training the young idea of onc 
George E. Brown how to produce °“ analecta.’’ 

One of his early loves was radiographv, and among 
his achievements he is perhaps proudest of all of his 
part in founding the Róntgen Society. The worst of 
the X-rays is that they have no sentiment—indeed, 
hardly any decency—and turning over Mr. Ward's 
Photograms of a dozen years ago, I find now and then, 
between a happy picture called '' The Engagement 
Ring," and another with the title ‘‘ When Shadows 
Fall," a full-length ‘‘ Radiogram of an Adult. Fully 
Clothed,’’ with a hatpin perched impossibly on the top 
of the skull, the hat itself having apparently gone the 
way of forgotten things. Thus far did Mr. Snowden 
Ward’s enthusiasms carry him. 


Portrait by Gertrude Kaseb.er. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAGEDY. 


* Adolphus is not fit for vou, 
There аге far better fellows, 
His head’s as empty as can be, her... 


A 


Adolphus called on sweet Mathilde, 
'Pa's out! Do stay to tea!” 
He thanked her, for ` the question" he 
Had come to Р.О.Р. 


He told her how his pulse did beat 
With hopes and fears so mixed— 
He told her how upon his heart 


Just like a pair of 
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“If he should call when I'm at home, 
I'l make him do a sprint; he'd 
For my boot toe on his fine hosc 
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He can always make the most practical of apologies 
for an absentee—he can take his place. If there is a 
in the boat, says the secretary, stop it up with 
Snowden Ward. At one series of meetings I 
heard him improvise on such diverse subjects as record 
and survey work, cloud photography, and microscopic 
investigations, when the respective persons appointed to 
deal with them sent their regrets, or didn’t send their 
regrets, as the case may be. A happy after-dinner 
speaker, he could propose the toast of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and make it interesting. In after- 
dinner speaking, though, he has a serious rival who 
runs him very closely—Mrs. Snowden Ward. 

But wherever you meet him, he always has time to stop 
and tell vou things. He loves telling you things, does 
Snowden Ward. And, his heart being in the job, he 
has turned this penchant into money, and every winter 
whirls round the States, telling things to the inhabi- 
tants—things about ‘‘ Photogramy’’ and '' Pilgrims’ 
Ways," and '' How to Make the Perfect Negative,” 
and '' Where Dickens Lived,” and '' Saint Veronica,” 
and the '' Legion of Frontiersmen.’’ They love miscel- 
laneous information, these Americans, and they pay 
handsomely for it. Snowden Ward gives it 'em—and 
they get their dollars’ worth. 

When he has collected enough he packs his booty in 
a bag and voyages home for a holiday in Kent, where 
he plays at Little Clarence the Boy Scout, lives—when 
it's not raining—in a tent, and tracks the fierce tribes- 
men of the Weald. 
Then, when he 
wants some more 
cash, off he goes 
again to the oofy 
and self-improving 
side of the Atlantic 
and tells people 
things — which 
sounds monoton- 
ous. So it would be 
if it were done by 
anybody else but 
Snowden Ward. 


leak 
some 


TOUCHSTONE. 


She pined away and died—and Ad- 
Olph was not long behind шу” 


We hope in Heaven 
they re happy now, 
For there, no doubt, 
finder. 


bellows.” 


Her image fair was fixed. Will make a good im— print.” of 
Now when her papa heard of this, The Baron took his daughter then, 

He raged in fearful state; With many a threat and mutter; = 
And swore that such a marriage he And in a dungeon dark and damp 

Would never contem— plate. Securely he did shutter Je 
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HE title which 
I have just 
written at 
the head of this 


article always 
unfailingly re- 
minds me of two 
things. The one 
is a small blue 
book with these 
words in gold 
upon it as its 
title, not a very clever nor a very well-written work, 
but somehow giving just that feeling of quiet and con- 
templation which the name implies. 

The other remembrance is of a certain small area, 
certainly not 100 yards square, in one of the London 
parks which I haunted last year, day in and day out, as 
often as I had time to get there, which induces the same 
feeling of rest. One turns from the turmoil of the busy 
road and at once enters the place of peace. The distant 
hum of traffic seems only to accentuate the silence; and 
if there are many children there with their white-clad 
nursemaids and white perambulators, they are innocent 
and peaceful too, for they are not the noisy, shouting 
variety that frequent this spot. It reminds me of this 
quotation, too (and this is the reason why it comes in 
handy as my title), of the harvest which the quiet eye 
reaps, for essentially this spot is one that, though there 
are some subjects appealing at once, they will not be got 
“right ’’ at once, and there are others that are never 
seen (at least that is my experience) until one has stayed 
there much and often and allowed them time to sink in 
and grow upon one. | 

Take the тоо square yards or so of the fountains 
opposite the Lancaster Gate Station, in the Bayswater 
Road, as the subject of this talk, and the necessity of 
quiet, gradual assimilation of what it presents to the eye 
as the text, and wander with me round about it, and let 
us see what it yields us, and let us also go away believ- 
ing that we have seen but a very small part of what it 
holds in store for the artist. 


'" THE BALUSTRADE.” 
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“The Harvest of a Quiet Sye” in Kensington 
Gardens. 


Special to ‘‘GWhe Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


.. By... 
e3 A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


What you will come to at first if you arrive, as I did, 
from the tea gardens—that is, from the S. W.—will be a 
view of the front that faces the Serpentine. Should the 
day be calm, here is a subject at once. The great pots 
full of flowers, the figures, and the foun- 
tain, with the balustrading that runs 
round, are all reflected in the water 
below, while as a background and a foil 
you will get the trees of the park and the 
sloping green sward, softened by atmo- 
sphere and distance; and from certain 
positions a tree will intrude into the fore- 
ground and throw back the facade into 
the middle distance. The facade, which 
we have just viewed from the south side, 
has wings of balustrading at either end, 
and in their eastern and western faces 
they have medallions. The subjects are 
the four seasons, illustrated by children at 
play, and it was one of these, with the 
sentiment of the living child, companion- 
less, looking longingly at the gay group 
of children in their boat upon the summer 
sea, that gave me my subject of the 
* Medallion " in last year’s Salon. As 
we pass the end of the western wing of the 
facade we come in full view of the fountains, four 
dainty sprays rising from the centres of as many pools, 
edged with stone coping. These delicate sprays them- 
selves are very beautiful, and seen against the delicate 
spring green of the trees on the hill behind, with perhaps 
a white cumulus cloud rising over the tree-tops, you 
have the kind of subject I tried to indicate in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Spring Number. But these fountains and 
their basins will be found to compose in a variety of 
ways. I am especially delighted with the reflection sub- 
jects that they afford. In the centre of the east side of 
the ground there is a statue to Jenner. This group of 
statuary and seats reflect in the water, and the trees 
that rise above it are mirrored too. This, taken 
as a lowhorizon subject, beginning just above the 
top of the statue, and making the reflections quite two- 
thirds of the picture, ‘‘comes’’ well. The engine-house at 
the north end is usefully refiected, and with a low view- 
point. So that it will be seen that these pools come well, 
whether we treat them as foregrounds with high trees 
towering behind them, as in my spring picture, or take 
but little on the eye level and make most of our picture 
of their reflections. 

Suppose we now leave the actual fountain area and 
walk up the hill to the east, under the shady branches of 
the great trees, we find that the whole sweep of the foun- 
tains is delightfully seen under the boughs, and the 
lightness and brightness of the sun-lighted fountain area 
is framed in the shadows of the boughs and green 
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sward. All along this hillside various aspects of the 
fountains disclose themselves until we get the southern 
facade, seen in its full extent, as we did just before 
entering from the other side, only from a higher level. 
So we might wander round for half a day—nay, for 
half a year—continually finding new aspects of the sub- 
ject and never exhausting lamp; but there is one more 
subject which I must mention before I close, and it is 
supplied by the central fountain of the facade, with its 
attendant figures. Stand at the centre of the railings 
that surround the fountain, with your back to the four 
fountains, and you will have a draped figure on either 
hand holding a vase, from which the water falls in a 
spray to the circular basin below. A semi-circle of steps 
joins the two figures and surrounds the basin into which 
the water falls. So seen, the composition is well-nigh 
impossible. It makes too similar and equal subjects. 
But go round to the one side and get the fountain and 
one figure in perspective, and it will be at once seen that 
the circular steps now form fine lines leading round the 
composition, while the water that falls into the basin 
joins up the side with the centre, and breaks up the 


IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
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water into an animation that helps the life of the picture, 
This practically was my subject, ‘‘ The Fountain," in 
the R. P. S. Exhibition last year. This subject is not 
ready-made, and wanted thought and arranging, and it 
would come better still, with stronger and more sweep- 
ing lines, if the camera manipulation were not hindered 
by the railing, which checks your ambitions continually. 

Here, then, is a tiny little bit of mighty London that 
is worth much study. It is a quiet spot that will rest 
the weary brain and tired body—a spot full of subjects, 
some self-evident, some that need seeking, some that 
‘“ come "' late, or perhaps are too difficult and never get 
themselves done at all; but, anyhow, if you have 

‘ nothing to take,’’ and an off day, try if you can reap 
‘the harvest of a quiet eye '' and, at the same time, 
spend a pleasant afternoon at the Kensington Gardens 
fountains. 

But there is nothing technical in this talk, no word 
about camera or plate. Well, so be it! Take what 
you like (the stand camera will serve you best), and, per- 
sonallv, I think you will get on better if you go five times 
without a camera and then have a dav with your kit. 


in . 


Bv A. Н. BLAKE. М.А. 


Mr. Blake describes this fountain, and his appreciation of its possibilities for pictorial work. in the above article. 
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OOKING round our 
exhibitions these last 
few years, one can- 


not fail to be struck 
by the notable absence of 
pure landscapes. They are 
still to be found, of course— 
heaven forbid that the study 
of landscape photography 
should ever die out!—but 
the majority of those which 
do appear are far from being 
“риге” in the absolute 
sense. They include a figure, 
or they represent a sunset, 
or they depend for their 
beauty on snow—rarely, in 
short, is the landscape itself 
the sole theme of the photo- 
grapher's impression. 
Further, though some of 
them must obviously have 
been taken in summer, few 
seem to dwell, for their kev- 
note, on what one might call 
“ Summeriness.’’ 

The summeriness of a summer's day is not easy to render 
by the camera. The eve sees it as a sort of hot glitter; but 
the camera sees it as a myriad individual spots. Spottiness 
is the bugbear of sunshine—and of course sunshine is the 
prime symbol of a true summer scene. The average land- 
scape photographer escapes the problem by choosing an 
evening light, or waiting until a heat-mist softens his sub- 
ject. He is no doubt wise; and both the evening light and 
the mist are in their way characteristic of summeriness. 
But if, to the eye, there is beauty in the midday glare, it 
should be worthy of serious pictorial rendering. 

Years ago I made attempts to register the charm of 
noonday-illuminated landscapes- and gave it up in despair, 
after producing such obvious commonplaces as fig. 1. Such 
toil, too, that same figure 1 required! Such stalking of the 
cattle wading in the river—and such language when the 
cattle, as soon as I had got within range, withdrew from 
their ablutions and made off into inaccessibilitv ! Observe the 
little brute hurrying away out of the corner of fig. т. He is 
one of several similar cowards. And I had panted miles 
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By WARD MUIR. 


Summer Icapndseapes and How to Render Them by 
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Photography. + Warp MUIR. 
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through the heat with a whole-plate outfit! No wonder my 
mental enthusiasm cooled as my physical temperature rose. 

This, and innumerable other negatives, failed for a varietv 
of reasons. They were without atmosphere, they were crude, 
and they had that hateful photographic exactitude which 
is more untrue than the most imaginative impressionism. 
| believe that a similar experience is within the memory of 
most landscape photographers ; and it is precisely because of 
this that they have abandoned full-sunshine work. The 
fatigues of the job were bad enough, but when one's sole 
reward was a picture-postcard kind of result like my fig. 1, 
then one soon began to feel that the game wasn't worth the 
candle—at any rate, not if one had pictorial ambitions stimu- 
lated by the nocturnes and crepuscular matins seen at the 
Salon. 

More recently, I have attacked summer-sunshine effects 
again, and though still dissatisfied with my results, have 
come to the conclusion that this line of subject is capable of 
quieter and more unobtrusive effects than I had at first sup- 
posed. Spottiness—the spottiness of leaves, grass, and 
other niggles, each reflecting its ray of sun—is still the diffi- 
culty ; but it is also exactly the feeling which one must aim 
to suggest, 

This general spottiness is really a thing beautiful to the 
eve; there is nothing more beautiful than a banked mass of 
tree leaves with the sun beating down on its shimmering 
surface. But it is beautiful because the eve does not make 


the brain grasp and detect each separate leaf-mirror; it is 
only aware of them as a wide and splendid impression, not 
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Bv WARD Muir. 
The msthod by which this picture was obtained is explained in the article on preceding and following pages. 
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made up of minute individual parts. Can this brain- 
impression be placed by a photographic lens on a photo- 
graphic plate? I think it can; and I imagine—though I 
have not tried—that the new French lens, made purposely for 
diffusion, would be a help. Merely to throw the scene out 
of focus is hopeless: we then get (with any ordinary lens) 
scattered circles of diffusion, representing the sunlit leaves. 
One must, in a word, obtain a kind of cross between sharp- 
ness and fuzziness ; and—if the French lens is not available— 
it appears to me that the secret of so doing is not to attempt 
to fuzzify the negative all over, but to introduce the fuzziness 
between the negative stage and that of the print. 

The simplest way to do this is to print from the glass side 
of the negative. My own opinion is that if this is done in 
diffused light the result is too woolly in outline; but if the 
printing frame is placed in strong sunshine, and not shifted 
during exposure to that sunshine, the main  out- 
lines of the scene, though diffused, will not be unduly vague. 
I speak, of course, of printing-out papers such as silver, 
platinotype, carbon, and oil. With artificial-light papers, 
printing from a not too large point of light, and not moving 
either frame or light during exposure, gives us the same 
result. A lesser degree of diffusion is produced by printing 
from the film side of the negative and interposing a sheet of 
celluloid between it and the paper (but even after obtaining 
a quite clear piece of celluloid, care must be taken to keep 
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it free from scratches). Yet another way, which I have prac- 
tised with platinotype paper, is to print through the paper : 
that is, the paper is put into the frame with its sensitive side 
towards the pressure-back. It requires a lengthier exposure, 
and the edges must be carefully shielded from light. It is 
only rarely satisfactory, but is always worth trying, as the 
effect is peculiar and unique. Lastly, there is the dodge of 
making an enlarged negative, either purposely diffusing it a 
little in the enlarger, or making it on bromide paper, whose 
grain causes a little diffusion of a different sort. 

I give these hints for what they are worth—which may not 
be much. The point I want to make is this: that plenty of 
effects are obtainable by making a sharp negative (or fairly 
sharp) in the first instance, and then diffusing the print, 
which cannot possibly be obtained (except with special lenses) 
by making the negative itself fuzzy. And it is along some 
such lines as these that I fancy the rendering of the summeri- 
ness of summer—typified by its (photographically) hateful 
spottiness—may be attained. Each worker has his own pet 
tricks, of course, and what appeals to one man may be 
anathema to another. But, whichever way you look at it, I 
think landscapists who shirk full-sunshine midday effects are 
missing a department of picture-making which—seeing that 
it is closely interwoven with our memories of English holi- 
days—ought to appeal far more widely than the sorrowful 
masses of silhouette and shadowgraphy so common of late. 
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“EARLY MORNING OFF COWES.” 
" Bv F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


lo zy ر‎ эы. From the One-man Show of Bromotl Prints 
at the К.Р. 5 


Tue photography of yachts and open sea subjects is a phase 
of pictorial work that can be followed at its best during the summer 
months. The character of sport and healthfulness attends it, and 
a combination of sea-going and picture-making under the most 
pleasant conditions distinguishes it. The conditions are all in 
favour of successful results. Daylight on the water is always 
good, and its actinic quality is of the best. The photographer 4A 
has only to guard against over-exposure when dealing with 
this type of subject, but he can use a high speed on his | E 
shutter, a small stop in the lens, the camera set to ; 
infinity, and with a rapid ortho. plate and reliable finder 5 d 
can be sure of securing good negatives. Tank de- dd 
velopment in dilute developer is the most suitable after- 3 | 
treatment, and the negative should then give a good print 
in any process. 
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GOLDEN AFTERNOON, LOCH LOMOND. 


IN NORTHERN LAKELAND WITH A CAMERA. 


By FREDERICK GRAVES. 


HERE is an idea that the Lake district of 
Scotland is not a very good hunting- 
ground for the photographer in search of 
suitable material for picture-making. 1 
have frequently heard photographers say, 
“ Oh, the Highlands? There is nothing 
pictorial there! 

And what a mistake it is! For among 
those lovely lakes and mountains, those 
lakeside groves and shores, those glens and 
passes, there is a wealth of suitable material 
for the camera that can never be exhausted 
and never be found elsewhere. 

But ] am not thinking of the ordinarv 
view seen from train or steamer; one must leave the 
beaten track and wander afar in the wilds. Why do the 
great mass of our holiday-seekers (chiefly those who carry 
cameras, I am thinking of) rush off, year after year, to the 
dusty and crowded, expensive and frequently very uninterest- 
ing Continent? Of the people who do go far from home, 
nine out of ten may have gone blindly down the Rhine (in 
many parts one of the most delightfully ©“ flat ала unin- 
teresting rivers in the world), they may have ©“ done ” Paris, 
they may have coasted the Norwegian Fiords, thev mav 
have raced through Grindelwald and Chamounix, St. Moritz 
and Lucerne, and goodness knows where else, but they know 
nothing of the lovely scenery of the home islands, and are 
in many cases blissfully ignorant of what there is to be 
found there. Beyond a trip to Rhyl or Barmouth, Hastings 
or Ilfracombe, what do they know of British scenery ? 

They have never seen or dreamt of the glories of sub- 
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Special to ** The A. Р. & Р. N.” 
tropical south-west Ireland, with its 
splendid Glangariffe and its desolate 
Reeks, its wild Kerry and its Beautiful 
Killarney, its tunnelled coach roads that 
hug the mountain rugged coasts—those 
coasts that are Norways in miniature and 
those roads that are Swiss passes and 
Axenstrasses in repetition—they know 
nothing and care less for the wonderful 
wilderness of Galway, the majestic 
grandeur of Connemara, or of Wicklow 
with its soft woodland beauties, its valleys 
saturated with Celtic romance and myth. 
No, none of these places are worth a 
thought! 

And of the North—the land of mountain 
and flood? Could they see once (as they 
should be seen) the Queen of Lakes, the 
Pass of Glencoe, the almost Alpine 
grandeur of the Arrochar range, the 
crowded beauties of Falloch! Could they 
be transported in the glowing autumn 
to the wilds of Rannoch, when the 
mellowing sun had thrown her mantle of 
flame across the moor, with scarlet and 
gold, russet and bronze, the deep red 
orange of the rowan berries, the burning 
bronze of the bracken, the glowing 
amethyst of mountains all aglow with 
purple heather! Or could they wander 
through the Spean, or even sit in that 
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A HIGHLAND ROAD (in the Scottish Lake District). 


(See article on pages 18 and 21.) 
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See article on °“ blocking out Backgrounds, paze 21. 
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saloon carriage of the West Highland Railway and be 
whirled away, higher and higher, through the hills, round 
precipitous corners and ledges that will make them catch 
their breath, the rail that skirts the shores of so many 
beautiful lakes! 

And those wonderful, incomparable 
glimpses we get of distant mountains in their evening 
lighting! The avenues of gnarled old trees that shade us 
from the noonday blaze; the silver white of sand and rock, 
and glistening, pebbly sand into which the foot sinks. Those 
wonderful roads that wind for miles in and out of bay 
and promontory, ever close beside the ever-changing shore! 

Why not turn at once from the dusty tracks and try Cale- 
donia? The curlew still calls from the moor, the grass- 
hopper still spins in the heather, and the sandpiper runs 
along the hot shore; the owls hoot in the woods at night, and 
the great heron wheels up from the hidden bay. The trout 
and the salmon leap at the falls, the meadows and woods are 
rich in bright flowers and mosses and ferns, and, greatest 
of all, everywhere is at hand the beauty of nature for the 
picture-makers in a land where the summer is beautiful. 

One of the most easily reached and delightful localities for 
the photographer is the Loch Lomond district. I would 
advise Tarbet as a centre, and reached either by the West 
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Blocking out Spaces and Backgrounds for 


Press Illustrations. 
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HE white spaces in the illustration on this page represent 

a phase of photographic manipulation that may be ex- 
tremely useful on occasion, and especially so to the Press photo- 
&rapher who has to produce effective results for the illustrated 
papers. You may or may not think this blocking-out process 
an improvement, but from the point of view of the publisher, 
especially when the photograph is to be published in half-tone, 
М is a very great improvement indeed, for it gives a chance of 
showing white in a picture against what is practically black, and 
for this purpose gives a much bolder and effective reproduction. 
From the point of view of the photographer who works for 
Press purposes, it is essential that his pictures should include 
black and white, and if he can include these tones in the prin- 
“pal object in the picture he is photographing, it tends to the 
Success of his picture from the publication standpoint. The 
Writer, for instance, in photographing a head, endeavours to 
‘ouch his black and white in the modelling of the face. Per- 
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Highland Railway from Glasgow, or by the North British 
to Balloch, and thence up the loch by steamer. Tarbet, in 
a beautiful bay, and opposite Ben Lomond, is situated at the 
Loch Lomond end of the mile-long pass and neck of land 
that connects that lake with the sea-loch, Loch Long. 
Arrochar, the quaint fishing village at the other end, has 
magnificent views of the ‘‘ Arrochar Alps," with the rugged 
““ Cobbler ’’ towering above Glen Croe opposite. 

One of the most delightful places on Loch Lomond is 
Rowardennan at the foot of Ben Lomond, with its quiet 
little inn, and surrounded by perhaps the most perfect mix- 
ture in all Scotland of mountain and moorland, wood and 
lake-side, beach, bay, and rocky promontory. As this is on 
the eastern shore of Loch Lomond, however, there is no 
rail, only road and steamer from Balloch. But the photo- 
grapher will search many a long mile ere he again meets 
with such a paradise for serious work or mere snapshot. 

Take a stand camera, or even a hand camera, and plenty 
of plates (orthochromatic, preferably) or films—such as the 
Kodoid plates or Premo film-pack, and remember how strong 
and actinic the light is, and do not over-expose too greatly. 
July is the best month, and the nights are never dark. 

The prints that illustrate this article may be taken as 
rough guides or tvpes of scenery. 


haps the dark line under the eye- 
lid, the eyebrows, or the hair 
may be the blackest point, 
while just down the nose, and 
the catchlight in the eye, he 
endeavours to touch pure white. 

The Method of W ork. 

The  blocked-out pictures 
similar to those illustrated are 
produced for the same kind of 
motive—that is, to draw par- 
ticular attention to the photo- 
graph itself, or to some 
important part of the photo- 
graph. The method of produc- 
ing this effect is as follows :— 
Carefully decide upon the posi- 
tion for the placing of your 
white space, and with a sharp- 
pointed knife, and a straight- 
edge, make cuts along the film 
side of the negative. 

Paint round the edges with 
an opaque pigment, such as 
photopaque, being careful not 
to give a cut-out appearance 
should you be working against 
face or hair. When the photo- 
paque or pigment is dry, cut 
round the outside again until 
a thin, even piece of film is cut 
right away. This gives the 
black line. On the back of the 
negative a piece of black paper 
is gummed, slightly inside -the 
cut line and to cover the space 
required for printing white. 

Where the drapery of the pic- 
ture appears to be shaded off 
into the background, the effect 
is produced by careful vignetting, the employment of what is 
termed a Russian vignette being used in the camera, and then 
further light vignetting used in printing. | 

In the example reproduced on a previous page (р. 20), 1{ was 
necessary to use an oval shape or guide instead of the straight- 
edge, to secure the line round the portrait. The remainder of 
the vignette was produced by the method I have just mentioned 
above, while, for the purposes of the block-maker, who generally 
needs the best sort of original he can get for reproduction, it 1s 
sometimes necessary to go over the vignetting and shadows, etc., 
with the air-brush. This gives just the requisite amount of 
* sparkle" and ensures a good reproduction without disclosing 
evidences of hand-work. - 

I do not advance these pictures as being samples of artistic 
work. They are produced to serve a particular purpose, and for 
those who may desire pictures to use in a similar style, this 
method is very quick, and eminently satisfactory when finished. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL Xo. 


“OX PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLOCK. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


A The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom is held at Canterbury 


. this week July 5-10). 


“ These lofty pillars spread that branching roof, 
Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells, 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die.”’ 
Wordsworth. 
HE foundation of the archiepiscopal cathedral of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, dates from the time of St. Augustine, 

who is recorded as having made use in the first instance of a 

church which had been constructed and used by Roman converts 

to Christianity. This was subsequently enlarged іп осо, but 
in the next century it had become so ruinous that Lanfranc, 

Abbot of Caen, in 1070, removed it, and commenced an 

entire rebuilding of a church 

less than half the length of the 
present structure. Twenty years 
after its completion this, in 
turn, was demolished, to make 
way for a more ambitious and 

nobler building, of which a 

considerable portion stil  re- 

mains. The choir, built by 

Priors Ernulf and Conrad, was 

in existence at the time of the 

murder of Becket, but was 
destroyed by fire beyond possi- 

bility of restoration in 1174. 

The rebuilding was entrusted 

to William of Sens, who was 

assisted by another William, 
known as English William, who 
completed the work which 
stands to-day as a monument 
of their skill in construction 
and design. То meet struc- 
tural difficulties arising from the » 

desire to retain the two exist- ii 

ing towers of St. Andrew and , 

St. Anselm and the Norman © 

crypt, it was necessary to re- 

duce the width of the Presby- 
tery. 

About 1400 Lanfranc's nave г a 

had become dilapidated, with d 

the result that it was removed, J 

and a loftier nave, with a fine 

stone vault—the work of Prior i 

Chillenden—took its place. 

The Norman crypt exists under the whole of the eastern half 
of the cathedral, and a portion of it still continues to be used 
as a church by the descendants of the French Huguenots. The 
columns of the crypt, together with their caps, afford material 
for a large number of exposures by those interested in detail 
work; the column in St. Gabriel's chapel being particularly 
noticeable, as delineating “ The humour of animals." 

The principal view points are: — 

No. 1, 7 to 8 a.m. The Bell Harry Tower, etc., from N.E., bv 
the remains of the Infirmary Church. Notice the corbels of 
the projecting window on the right. 

No. 2, 8 to 10 a.m. The eastern and southern sides of the 
cathedral. 

No. 3, 9 a.m. The presbytery and choir looking west. The 
monument to Archbishop Chicheley on the right can be dealt 
with later. 

No. 4, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. The dark entry (Ingoldsby Legends). 
The Norman staircase can be reached through the entry Ly 
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turning to left, along Prior's Green, when the staircase will 
be seen in the right. 

No. s, 11 a.m. The choir, looking east. 
misereres should be examined. 

No. 6, 11 a.m. to I p.m. The Black Prince's monument. 

No. 7, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Monument to King Henry IV. and 
his Queen. 

No. 8, п a.m. to І p.m. The Pilgrims’ steps and St. Anselm's 
chapel. 

eo. 9, 12 noon to 2 p.m. North choir aisle and steps. 


The remaining 


No. 10, 1 to 3 p.m. The Martyrdom transept. A view point 
from the north will include the spot where Becket fell. 
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. 11, 1 to 3 p.m. Corner of the cloisters. 

. 12, 2 p.m. The south porch (suth dure). 

. 13, 2 p.m. The Chapter House interior. 

. 14, 2.30 p.m. The nave looking east. 

. 15,3 p-m. Interior of cloisters. 

. 16, 4 to 6 p.m. View of cathedral from S.W., the only 
point from which a comprehensive view can be got. 

No. 17, 4.30 to 5.30 p.m. The west door. 

No. 18, § p.m. and later. The baptistery. This can be taken 
at any time of the day in diffused light. 

The cathedral is open for inspection on week-days, from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m., except during services, which commence at 
Io a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Permission to photograph in the interior of the cathedral is 
granted upon payment of 5s. to the head verger. The nave and 
precincts and parts of the exterior are free. Special arrange 
ments have been made for members of the Photographic Conven- 
tion to photograph in the Cathedral at a very small charge. 
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Shere and Gomshall (Surrey).—Gomshall 
Station, S.E. and C. Ry. Two villages 
much frequented by artists. Guildford 
and Dorking are both 6 miles distant. 
Abinger and Leith Hill (4 miles S.E.), 
Newlands Corner, North Downs, St. 
Martha’s Chapel. Accommodation at 
hotel and cottages. No dark-room. 


Enniskillen (Co. Fermanagh).— Maguire 
Mausoleum ruins. Lough Erne, with 
numerous islands. Steamer trips on the 
Lough every day. Mountain and river 
scenery. A fair is held about the thirQ 
week in July. Dark-rooms : Crowder, Town 
Hall Street ; Mercer, High Street. 

Brechin.—Cathedral (dating from 14th 
century); Round ‘Tower (supposed oth 
century); Southesk Valley—grand ; many 
old castles; Edzell (by rail), fine centre. 
District of тапу possibilities. Dark- 
room: Lamont, chemist. | 

Ainwick (Northumberland).—N.E.R. 
Castle; Hotspur Tower, Church; Alnwick 
Abbey; Hulme Abbey, with its quaint 
stone representation of a praying monk; 
Alnwick (3 miles); Warkwork (7 miles by 
rail, Castle, Hermitage, and harbour. 
Hotel accommodation. A furnished- 
lodgings list is issued by the N.E. Ry. 
Dark-room: N.«wbigin and Son, 23, 
Narrowgate Street. 

Evesham (Wo cestershire).—The churches 
of All Saints’ and St. Lawrence; the Bell 
Tower ; Reginald’s Gateway ; Old Houses ; 
Hampton Ferry; Fladbury; the artists’ 
village of Cropthorne; Netherton—ruined 
church, now a barn. Trips on the Avon 
to Tewkesbury (25 miles), to Stratford (18 
miles). Hotel accommodation ; lodgings 
limited. Dark-rooms: Dorg, 68, High 
Street; Elliott, 59, High Street; Royal 
Standard Photo Store, 3, Market Place. 


Helmsley (Yorks).—N.E. Ry. Helmsley 
Castle ruins. Rievaulx Abbey ruins 24 
miles. Admission, week-days, 1s., by 
ticket, obtained either at Duncombe 
Estate Office, Helmsley ; or at Post Office, 
Rievaulx. Byland Abbey can be reached 
either by track across moor from Rievaulx 
or from Coxwold Station. At Coxwold 
" Tristram Shandy ” was written. Accom- 
modation at hotels at Helmsley or Cox- 
wold. Dark-room: Allenby, chemist, 
Bridge Street. 

King's Lynn (Norfolk).—G.E. Ry.; also 
G.N.R. via Peterborough. The churches 
of St. Margaret and St. Nicholas and the 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC BEAUTY SPOTS. 


The following brief notes and suggestions on scme British beauty spots are commended 


Tbe 


places mentioned are all easy to get at, and each will well repay а visit with a harvest of 


pictorial subjects. 


Chapel of the Red Mount; the Greyfriars 
Tower; the quaint  foreign-looking 
Customs House; remains of old walls and 
gates. А good starting-point for the 
marshland churches to the S.W., viz.: 


Walpole, St. Peter, West Walton, Wal- 
soken, Terrington, St. Clement, etc. 
Dark-room: Cockle, chemist, 7o, High 


Street. 

Port Isaac (Cornwall).—34 miles north 
of Port isaac Road Station, L. and S.W. 
Ry. For North Cornwall coast scenery, 
from Pentire Point (W.) to Tintagel, ro 
miles (E.). Fair accommodation. No 
dark-room. 


Rye (Sussex).—S.E. and C. Ry.; con- 
nection with L.B. and S.C. Ry. at 
Hastings. Ypres Castle ; remains of gates ; 
quaint streets; church; town hall, with 
ancient fire engine, pillory, and gallows 
irons; whole district picturesque. Win- 
chelsea 2 miles. Cheap excursions to 
Hastings. Accommodation at George and 
Railway Hotels, and at cottages. Dark- 
rooms: Horell, 17, High Street; White- 
man, Cinque Ports Studio. 


St. Ives (Hunts).—G.E. Ry. ; connection 
at Huntingdon from G.N. Ry. A district 
much frequented by artists. Old bridge 
and chapel on it. Hemingford Grey (2 
miles), Houghton Mill (4 miles), Holywell 
(3 miles)—all on the River Ouse. Hotel 
and other accommodation. 

Barnard Castle (Durham).—N.E. Ry. 
Centre for Teesdale. View of castle from 
river banks. Interior of castle reached 
through yard of King’s Arms Hotel. Hotel 
rendered famous by Dickens, and oppo- 
site is the reputed residence of Humphrey 
Clinker. Market House, etc.; Abbey 
bridge and woods. Egglestone Abbey. 
Rokeby and Greta 5 miles. Accommoda- 
tion at hotels. Dark-room: Illsley, 
chemist,. Market Place. 


Keswick (Cumberland).—L. and N.W. 
Ry. Connection with Midland. Der- 
wentwater Lake, Friars Crag, Cros- 
thwaite, Skiddaw, Waterslath, Lodore 
Falls (best after heavy rain), St. 
John’s-in-the-Vale, Borrowdale. Numer- 
ous trips. Coaches to other parts of Lake 
district. Good hotel and other accommo- 
dation, but exorbitant during Convention 
week (third week in July). Dark-rooms: 
Abraham, Lake Road; Cooper, Main 
Street; Townley, Upper Market Square; 
Scott, Station Street. 


Outer Hebrides.—Scenes of the wander- 
ings of * Bonnie Prince Charlie” ; pictures 
of old Scottish industries and customs, un- 
sullied by modern methods. Ruins of old 
castles and ecclesiastic buildings. Pre- 
historic remains. Dark-room at Lochbris- 
dale Hotel. 

Hexham  (Northumberland).—N.E. Ry. 
via Newcastle or Carlisle. Abbey gate- 
way ; Abbey (to which a nave has recently 
been added), in which is the Saxon Frith 
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A further selection w.ll be given next weck.— Ер. 


Stool, tombstone to a Roman standard- 
bearer, etc. (apply rector). Quaint streets. 
Forms a good centre for Corbridge, Chol- 
lerton, the Roman wall, Tynedale and 
Allendale. Hotel accommodation. A 
furnished-lodgings list is issued by the 
N.E. Ry. Dark-rooms: Gibson and Son, 
16, Fore Street; Richardson, 15, Fore 
Street ; Hunter, 23, Fore Street ; Low and 
Co., chemists, Fore Street. 


Bridlington (Yorks).—N.E. Ry. The 
Priory Church, in the old town. The 
quay and harbour (1 mile), Boynton Hall 
(3 miles), Rudston (6 miles), Flamborough 
Head (2 miles from Flamborough Station), 
thence to Bempton Cliffs, with their sea- 
birds. By rail to Filey (for St. Oswald’s 
Church and Filey Brig), Scarborough. 
Hotel accommodation. A list of furnished 
lodgings is issued by the N.E. Ry. Dark- 
rooms: Hawkins, chemist, Quay Road; 
Jackson, 11, Prince Street ; Mainprize, 23, 
King Street. 


Penrith (Cumberland).—L. and N.W. Ry. 
and Midland via Appleby, connection with 
N.E. Ry. A centre with railway north to 
Carlisle, etc., west to Keswick, etc., 
south to Shap, etc., and east to Appleby. 
Penrith Castle ruins; the Giant's Grave, 
in the churchyard. Starting-point of ex- 
cursions to Ullswater, Stybarrow Crag, 
Potterdale. Hotel accommodation. A 
furnished-lodgings guide is issued by N.E. 
Ry. Dark-rooms: Cowper, Corney Square ; 
Edmonson, chemist, Cornmarket. 


Barmouth (Merioneth).—G.W. Ry. and 
L. and N.W. Ry. and Cambrian Rys. 
Situated at the mouth of the Mawddack 
Estuary. Church has a font in the form 
of a kneeling angel holding a shell. Arthog 
Village at the foot of Cader Idris (3 miles}, 
Dolgelly (6 miles) for Torrent Walk, Pre- 
cipice Walk, etc. Steamer up river to 
Penmaenpool. Harlech Castle by rail. 
Llanbedr Church (2 miles), cromlechs, 
etc. Mountain scenery. Good accommo- 
dation at hotels, etc. Dark-rooms: James, 
chemist ; Williams, chemist. 


Lynton and Lynmouth (Devon).—By rail 
from Barnstaple. By coach from Iifra- 
combe, Minehead, etc. By steamer from 
Ilfracombe, Weston, and Portishead. The 
harbour, views up East Lyn to Waters- 
meet, etc., and out to the Lorna Doone 
country. The West Lyn is not so pretty. 
The Valley of the Rocks; Countisbury 
Foreland. Coach апа  steamer trips. 
Accommodation in both villages. Dark- 
rooms: Lester, chemist, Lynmouth ; 
Cooper, Valley Road, Lynton; Lester, 
chemist, Lynton. 

Bosham (Sussex).—I..B. and S.C. Ry. 
Village about 1 mile from station. Estu- 
arian subjects, shipping, fishermen, sun- 
sets, church with Saxon remains, land- 
scapes. Accommodation at Gloucester 
Hotel, and cottages. No dealer or dark- 
room. Near Chichester and Portsmouth. 


Beginners. 


Colour Correction. 


Query.—I have been using orthochromatic plates, but I do not 
find any difference in my results. I suppose a yellow screen 
is what I want, but I don’t want to buy one if it will not be 
any use. Can you advise me, as some of my friends say one 
thing and some of them another? 

W. S. S. (Newport, Isle of Wight). 


Reply.—We are not surprised to hear that you 
cannot see much difference between your negatives on 
ordinary plates and those on orthochromatic plates, 
and it may be stated, as a broad fact, that the ortho. 
plate, used as you have been using it, without any 
light filter, will give results identical with those obtained 
on the ordinary plate. 

We must sav, however, that this broad fact, like 
most others, needs some little qualification. We are 
assuming that the comparison is made under ordinary 
conditions of lighting, and so on, and not at a time 
when, owing to haze and a sunset light, the quality of 
the light is yellow. We are also assuming an ortho- 
chromatic plate, such as one would use when com- 
mencing orthochromatic work, that is, a plate sensi- 
tive to yellow and green as well as to blue. 

Further, with subjects in which the vellow and green 
predominate, these colours may be rendered lighter than 
it would be possible to get them on an ordinary plate, 
but at the expense of any blue which may be present in 
the subject. 

Still, these qualifications only apply more or less occa- 
sionally, and we may safely sav that if you expose a 
“© yellow-green "' sensitive ortho. plate side by side with 
an ordinary (non-ortho.) plate of the same speed, a 
hundred times, you will find that ninety-five times the 
results are indistinguishable. 
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1. View take: with ordinary plate (no зсггел). 


Now let us see why this is so. The ordinary plate is 
sensitive to blue light principally, and only very, verv 
slightly to green or yellow, while it is, practically 
speaking, not at all sensitive to orange or red. What 
Is the consequence of this kind of sensitiveness when we 
come to expose on, say, a landscape? We have a blue 
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TROUBLE " 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter, 


sky, green grass, red-brick cottage, with yellow sun- 
flowers, red roses and blue lobelia. Such a subject gives 
us a pretty good range of colour. We make an ex- 
posure on the ordinary plate, and on printing our view 
we find that the blue sky and the lobelia are both white, 
while the red roses and sunflowers are almost black. 


م 


2. The same view taken immediately a‘ter No. 1, but with Ortho. 


plate and screen. 


The green grass is certainly darker than it should be, 
as is also the red-brick cottage. The blue objects are 
too light, simply because the plate is very sensi- 
tive to blue light, and so the blue impresses it very 
strongly. The red and vellow objects are too dark, be- 
cause the red fails to impress the plate; in fact, it is 
only because these red and yellow objects reflect some 
white light, as well as red light and yellow light, that 
we get an image of them at all. 

Now let us look at the case with the orthochromatic 
plate. By adding a pinkish dye to the emulsion, the 
plate-maker makes the plate sensitive to yellow and 
green, and perhaps slightly to orange. It is not sensi- 
tive to red, and so may be handled and developed in a 
red light. But, after all, the increase of sensitiveness 
to these colours is relatively slight—the plate still being 
far more sensitive to blue. Consequently all the blue 
objects in our picture are over-exposed (or too light), or 
alternatively all the yellow and green objects are under- 
exposed (or too dark). 

Here, then, we have the reason for using the yellow 
screen. The vellow screen is yellow simply because it 
keeps back blue light. If, then, we place a yellow 
screen, or light filter, on the lens, we shall filter out 
the blue ravs and allow the vellow and green to pass 
through and to the plate. The result will then be that as 
no blue light reaches the plate, all blue objects will 
appear black in our photograph, for thev will have 
made no impression. This is exactly what happens 
when we use a very deep yellow screen—blue, if it is a 
deep blue, is rendered black, and in any case is rendered 
darker than it should be, while vellow and green appear 
too light bv contrast. 
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We avoid, then, having a light filter of too deep a tint. 
With most of the yellow-green sensitive plates on the 
market, a filter, which increases the exposure eight or 
ten times, is about right for general summer landscape 
work. The “colour " of such a filter should be a pure 
lemon yellow, not a brownish vellow. 
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ELEPHOTOGRAPHY is a branch of camera 
T craft that the average amateur would more often 

essay were the necessary special apparatus less 
costly to procure. For the worker who does not feel 
that his opportunities in this kind of photography are 
frequent enough to warrant the outlay on a special 
battery of lenses, an ordinary opera glass may be made 
to do duty instead. 

The two accompanying illustrations should first be 
consulted. The smaller one shows a flower—a poet’s nar- 
cissus—set up at about thirty feet from the camera and 
photographed with an ordinary lens. The larger one gives 
the same flower taken from exactly the same spot in the 
same camera, but with the symmetrical lens removed, and an 
opera glass substituted on the lines explained hereafter. 

Before proceeding, it may be necessary 
to point out that this arrangement, 
though illustrated here by means of a 
subject taken at comparatively close 
range, proves equally useful when 
dealing with distant objects in land- 
scapes, or, in fact, in any case where the 
telephoto lens is ordinarily employed. 1 
may also mention that the opera glass 
with which the accompanying flower was 
taken was not of a verv high order—a 
fact which will readily account for any 
shortcomings the picture may have. 

A good deal of bellows extension will, 
of course, be necessary. As, however, 
most half-plate stand cameras are pro- 
vided with a sufficient length, this point 
need not deter many of us from proceed- 
ing. The apparatus must not be flimsy, 
or failures will be sure to result from 
movement. A good plan will be to rack 
the camera out to its very fullest length, 
and to determine then if it is built stoutly enough to carry 
the weight of the opera glass. 


Fitting the Opera Glasses to the Camera. 

In actually fitting the glass to the camera, it is best to 
remove the ordinary lens panel and to make another that will 
fit into the front of the camera, and at the same time take 
one of the eye-pieces of the opera glass. Should this latter, 
when inserted, not fit tightly enough, but admit stray beams 
of light, it will be quite a simple matter to obtain some flat 
broad indiarubber rings, and to slip them over the cracks and 
so make the join perfectly light-tight. Only one half of the 
opera glass will be wanted; the other may be unscrewed and 
removed, or else slipped underneath and used as a support. 

Some sort of a projecting platform must be devised. A 
good plan is to obtain a thin lath that is long enough to run 
from the back of the camera to the front, and stand out 
enough beyond, on which to rest the glasses. It must be 
clamped in at least two places to prevent any see-saw vibra- 
tion. 

A word of caution may be useful with regard to the glasses 
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Showing flower taken 
in crdinary camera. 
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We have printed a pair of illustrations, which will 
show, as far as it is possible bv means of a half-tone 
reproduction, the effect of using such a filter as we sug- 
gest with an orthochromatic plate. You will notice the 
better rendering of the clouds and blue of the sky, and 
also of the green of the grass and foliage. 


Special to “ The A. P. and P.N.” 


themselves. As a rule they are not kept free from dust and 
dirt. The use we put them to at the theatre, etc., does not 
demand that they should be scrupulously clean, so they are 
frequently allowed to accumulate foreign particles. For 
photography, however, they must be beyond reproach. 


Focussing. 


Focussing is generally a difficult matter for those unaccus- 
tomed to any form of telephoto work. It is perhaps well to 
say here that the image thrown on the screen will be much 
duller than might be anticipated. If the eyes get dazed at 
their new occupation, it is a good plan to close them for at 
least a minute, and then to open them under the black cloth 
gradually. After this rest they will usually be ready for 
selecting the sharpest of detail. | 

In the first place, it is best to rack the camera in or out, 
and so secure a rough focus on the ground-glass screen, 
whilst the finer focus is obtained by adjusting the thread of 
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Fig. 2. Showing flower taken from same spot as before, but by aid of 
opera glass used as a telephoto lens. 


the opera glasses. At times it will be found that one side of 
the screen is perfectly sharp, whilst the other is quite blurred. 
This indicates that the opera glasses are not fixed into the 
lens panel at right angles; a matter; which, of course, is 
easily remedied. 
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"THE A. Р. and Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all r2aders of 
this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, m. 
obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ 

worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or 
method of production, the only qualification being that the produc. г is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every 
week, Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or 
exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in 
THE А. P. AND Р. N. is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must 
have one of the coupons, given every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly 


PPE y 


fi led 1n. 


sent. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to J. 
Herbert Saunders, 2, Roger Place, Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title 
of print, * Where Dapper Elves do Play.") Technical data: 
Lens, Euryplan ; stop, [/5.6; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 
late sun; developer, Azol. 

The Second Prize to Arthur Mann, 19, Lonsdale Road, Roker, 
Sunderland. roga of print, “ Little Tommy Mischief.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Marion iso.; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 2 p.m., June; developer, pyro metol; printing process, 
enlargement on Wellington Cheah Crayon bromide. 

The Extra Prize to J. H. Williams, 128, St. Peter’s Avenue, 
Kettering. (Title of print, * Sunshine in the Woods.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, ortho.; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; exposure, 
3 sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., May; developer, M.Q.; printing 
process, enlargement of Paget C.C. bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to E. T. Robson, School Row, West 
Cranlington, Northumberland. (Title of print, “ Winter Sun- 
shine.") Technical data: plate, ortho. backed; lens, anastig- 
mat; stop, F/8; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 9 a.m., March; 
developer, M.Q.; printing process, S.C.P. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe, Sussex. 
(Title of print, “ A Sussex Cottager.") Technical data: Plate, 
Ilford S.R. backed; lens, R.R.; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 
11.30 a.m., February; developer, Azol; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak Velvet bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Southcombe May, London, W.C.; Thos. Petty, West Hartle- 
pool; J. E. Hall, Beckenham ; Rev. C. G. Calthrop, Dukinfield ; 
Bertram Cox, Lincoln; Miss C. Macfarlane, West Hampstead ; 
F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; J. M. Sellors, Croydon; W. J. 
Hart, Shettleston ; Arthur Smith, Nelson; J. Bell, Sunderland ; 
Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow. 

Class I. 

F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois (2); H. E. Galloway, Gateshead : 
F. Fouraker, Upper Norwood; Thos. Aitken, Shetland; Miss 
E. M. Gladstone, Baron's Court, W.; Geo. Collings, Liverpool ; 
D. F. Heard, Leytonstone; C. H. Rogers, Swansea; E. F. H. 
Crouch, Worthing; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; S. Robertson, 
Glasgow; O. W. F. Thomas, Coalville; Geo. F. Brodie, Glas- 
gow; Frank Bolton, Hull; J. Clegg, Manchester; A. Ellis, 
Brighouse; A. G. Warren, Palmer's Green; Harry Thompson, 
Henley-on-Thames; V. M. G. Cox, Birmingham ; W. Baldwin. 
Foulridge; Thos. Young, Norbury; John Chapman, Man- 
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The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. 
All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let 
us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected 
through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers 

The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


chester; Wm. McNish, Paisley; Alfred Marsden, St. Helens; 
R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; T. Eggles, Rochdale; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); H. Williams, Ketter- 
ing; Thos. Stevenson, Addlestone; W. Whitlam, Hull; A. C. 
Harvey, East Ham; T. Pearson Parker, York; R. S. M. Tab- 
rum, Oswestry; F. Airey, Darlington; T. P. Collingwood, 
Rochdale; E. A. Biscoe, Bedford Park; W. L. Oxley, Shef- 
field; Miss Holman, Buckhurst Hill; Miss M. F. Hawker, 
Plymouth; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; J. Hesford, St. 
Helens; Mr. and Mrs. F. Weston, Plymouth; H. R. Hill, Couls- 
don; W. Harper, Nelson; J. W. Johnson, Kettering. 


Class II. 

G. Sidney Smith, East Dulwich; F. Yeoman, Hartlepool; 
Miss A. M. Parker, Norwood; J. A. Bell, Manchester; Miss 
F. T. Townsend, Lincoln; C. F. Wear, Levenshulme; Lloyd 
Elias, Llandudno; H. S. Hopkins, St. Margarets; W. Meldrum, 
Hendon; G. Wormley, Leicester; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham ; 
E. Winterton, Hull; T. S. Findlater, Cork; G. Waitemann, 
Bristol; G. E. Pendleton, Blackheath; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; 
L. Dickens, Manchester; J. E. Thompson, Edinburgh; Miss G. 
Wentworth, Liverpool ; L. Flindell, Manchester; R. J. 
Withers, Buston; F. Reynolds, Plymouth; J. W. Eggleston, 
Salford. 


Class III. s 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been place 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

W. C. Coates, Willesden Green, N.W.; Ralph Sanders, Roch- 
dale; Miss Oldendorf, Chislehurst; E. Fairhurst, Bolton (2); 
D. Cripps, Hove; B. Rhodes, Preston; G. H. Clayton, Man- 
chester; R. Summerson, Sunderland; Chas. S. Jeffrey, Glas- 
gow; D. F. Bennett, Liverpool; F. D. Collins, Bristol; Geo. 
E. Williams, High Wycombe ; A. Shepherd, Killiecrankie; E. S. 
Hitchiner, Lichfield ; J. Kerby, Stafford ; Miss D. L. Pendleton, 
High Barnet; E. Abram, Ormskirk; J. B. Cross, Leicester ; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; G. Deeth, Walthamstow ; C. Atkinson, 
Leeds; Sidney Themans, Harrogate; P. Clark, Harrow; Thos. 
Stones, Walham Green; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; H. 
Stowell, Southport; G. H. Summers, London, S.E.; O. 
Lofgwist, Horsham; Geo. Owen, North Wales; F. H. French, 
Lewes; H. E. Watkins, Redditch ; T. B. Meredith, Ottery St. 
Mary ; R. T. A. Hog, Winchester ; Geo. Spencer, Ilford ; Miss 
Shimmin, Tenby. 


THE ATTENTION OF ALL READERS IS DIRECTED 
TO PAGE 2 SUPPLEMENT OF THE PRESENT ISSUE. 
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A Summer Excursion.—The 
unseasonable weather has mili- 
tated against society excursions for June, and there is very little 
hope at present of better conditions: even if there is no more 
rain the country is rain-soddened and unpleasant. The Leeds 
Photographic Society may congratulate themselves that what was 
feared, when a recent Saturday morning broke dull and heavy, 
was not realised, and as the morning advanced, the sun (for one 
day) shone brightly. It would have been a great pity to have 
to cancel the excellent arrangements Mr. Mackay, the genial 
secretary, had made for the society at Ledston and Ledsham. 
The excursion proved a great success. | 


The Scottish Federation Excursion.—This year Strathyre was 
the venue; the weather was splendid, the arrangements were 
excellent, and a delightful and enjoyable day was the result. 
Mr. Vaness C. Baird was excursion secretary. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Union Outing.—The fourth annual 
gathering of associates and their friends was held at Preston on 
Saturday rgth inst., by invitation of the photographic section of 
the Preston Scientific Society. The 
societies’ rooms, 119a, Fishergate, were 
open at 9 a.m., and were noticeable from 
the outside by the display from a window 
of a small banner, bearing the letters 
“L. and C.P. Union,” in red on a white 
ground. Inside the rooms Mr. W. H. 
Heathcote, the society secretary, was in 
attendance, and a small but excellent 
collection of photographs was on view, 
including some of Mr. G. A. Booth’s 
clever studies of birds, fruit, etc., besides 
many scientific objects of interest, one of 
which, a barometer, gave promise of a 
fne day, although at the time the rain 
was steadily fallmg ; but it proved to be 
a true indicator. Rambles, which catered 
for early or late arrivals, in long or short 
trips, to places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, were thoroughly enjoyed by 
those attending. At i1 a.m., by the 
courtesy of the Corporation, the steam 
tug Perseverance left the quayside for a 
sail down the river. Mr. G. A. Booth, 
a vice-president of the Union, and chairman of the local com- 
mittee, was in charge of this party, which included the Union 
President and secretary and the print folio secretary. About 
6 p.m. the parties had all returned and assembled in Miller's 
Park, and were there photographed by Mr. A. W. Cooper, the 
secretary of the local committee and a Union vice-president. 
The final function was the tea in the Assembly Rooms, Lune 
Street. Mr. G. A. Booth occupied the chair, and was supported 
by Dr. J. Barr, J.P., of Blackburn, the President; Messrs. Isaac 
Pearson, A. W. Cooper, and W. Duxbury, vice-presidents; Mr. 
C. Thurston Holland, M.R.C.S., F.R.P.S., Mr. C. F. Inston, 
F.R.P.S., Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., Mr. W. Tansley (hon. 
secretary), Mr. I. Frankland (hon. secretary print folio section), 
Mr. T. Hudson (hon. secretary lantern slide section), Mr. J. 
Hawkins (hon. auditor), and other prominent lecturers and 
associates. 


The Scottish Saion.—The “ invited" guests to the тото Scottish 
Salon have been announced. As our readers doubtless know, it 
is the custom for the Scottish Federation to invite workers from 
"ither pairts.” The English worker is Mr. Charles Job, who is 
sending twenty-four pictures, and the “foreigner” is the 
Brothers Hofmeister, who are to send six of their pictures—we 
had almost said huge canvases—to the Salon at Dundee. 
Another feature that will give gratification to the Federation is 
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the inclusion ot their President, Sir Carlaw Martin, LL.D., in 
the Birthday Honours, a knighthood having been conferred on 
him. 


Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.—The eighth 
annual open exhibition of the Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association will be held in their club rooms, from 5 to 15 March, 
1910. The hon. secretary is Mr. Robert Lindsay, 191, Allison 
Street, Glasgow, S.S. 


Hackney Photographic Society.—On the 22nd June, Mr. Stuart 
Woodhouse gave a lecture and demonstration on negative re- 
touching, and the use of megilp for improving bromide prints. 
In dealing with retouching in portrait work, the lecturer said that 
the need for it should, as far as possible, be avoided. Suitable 
lighting, full exposure, and the use of orthochromatic plates with 
colour screens would do much to render retouching unnecessary ; 
but one did at times get negatives which were not perfect, and 
in such cases retouching could do much to improve them. He 
thought that a pyro-developed negative was better for retouching 
on than one produced by any of the developers which gave a 


Group taken at the Lancashire and Cheshire Annual Outing. 


black or blue-black image, as the pencil marks blended better 
with the brownish-black deposit. No more retouching should 
be applied than necessary, and portraits of children should not 
be retouched at all. In using megilp to improve the surface of 
bromide prints, Mr. Woodhouse said it was the outcome of many 
experiments with different substances. It had been suggested 
that megilp contained material that would be deleterious to the 
silver image, but, so far, he had found no ill-effects from using 
it. To brighten up the shadows of a print, megilp is applied to 
the surface with the finger and rubbed in as evenly as possible, 
any uneven marking being subsequently removed by wiping 
with a piece of clean linen. Any amount of working up may be 
done by applying pigment mixed with megilp, and it can be so 
spread and blended by means of the finger-tip that, in the 
finished result, it will be difficult or impossible to see where 
pigment has been applied. The megilp-treated surface will take 
blacklead pencil without the marks showing afterwards. Prints 
treated by the lecturer at the meeting proved fully all that was 
claimed for the method dealt with. 


WING to the pressure on our space this week 
a number of news items have been unavoidably 
held over. They will appear in our next issue. 
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[Owing to the great pressure on our space this week by the inclusion of many extra articles and illustra- 
tions, several of the usual weekly features have been crowded out, although the number of pages have been 


greatly increased. 


““ Correspondence," ‘‘ In Reply," ‘‘ Brevities,’’ ‘‘ Reviews of Novelties in Apparatus,” 


“ The Tourist,” and many news items which have been held over will be included next меек. —Еріток. | 


i» | adies at the 
Convention. 


By the time this note is read the Canterbury Convention will 
be in full swing, and if only July makes an adequate apology 
for June, it promises to be a very bright festival. Looking at 
a Convention group taken a dozen years ago, I wondered what 
element was lacking to account for its comparative dullness, as 
compared with the conventions of nowabouts. Then I tumbled 
to it, that it was the absence of the ladies, who at recent con- 
ventions—bless their hearts!—have shortened the papers and 
lengthened the picnics, and done all manner of revolutionarv 
things. Mr. Bridge will not be guilty of the outrageous conduct 
of the secretary of another congress which is meeting this month, 
who sent out a list of the members who proposed to attend, 
and added іп a footnote, “ A cross against the name of a mem- 
ber denotes that he is accompanied by his wife!" Fortunately, 
before the list made one of its appearances in print an editorial 
hand had expunged the cross, and in its place there glittered 
a star, but the fate of the secretary at the moment of writing 
is unknown. 


An Aggressive Chimney. 


_ I confess to a feeling of indignation which is all the more 
intense because, as in the case of bad weather, I am not sure 
against whom it should be directed. One of the finest views 
in London is in a fair way to being spoiled by the intrusion 
of an artistically superfluous factory chimney. This is the view 
of the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament from White- 
hall. Perhaps it is not a perfect arrangement, with a bit of 
the massive tower on the one side, and a slice of Westminster 
Abbey on the other, but there is no reason why the space be- 
tween them should be dominated by a monument of modern 
enterprise. It is a case of every prospect pleasing, and only 
factory chimneys being vile. We already have a society for the 
suppression of street noises, and a society for the preservation 
-of ancient buildings; why not also a society for making factory 
and other chimneys things of beauty, or a society for removing 
Bent within an area of one square mile of City beauty 
spots | 


The Radium Demonstration. 


A certain suburban photographic society, at whose meetings 
I occasionally drop in, numbers among the friends of its mem- 
bers a Cambridge man. The other week it was decided to take 
advantage of his visit to the neighbourhood by having a Radium 
night. Radium is not strictly a photographic subject, but the 
requirements of a secretary become elastic in that respect at the 
tail end of a lecture season. Besides, photography is largely 
a question of dark-rooms, and so is radium. They managed to 
exclude the light, although it was a June evening, with some 
black stuff over the windows, and then the Cambridge man de- 
scribed the meaning of the Alpha, Beta and other radiations—I 
believe they now go down to Iota, and will soon exhaust the 
Greek alphabet—after which all lights were turned out, and we 
waited solemnly for the radium to be shown round. The dark- 
ness could be felt for some minutes, but presently there came 
in the direction of our far corner a will o' the wisp-like light, 
which glowered and sunk and glowered again, and acted as a 
decent specimen of radium should. One neighbour said that 
he did not know it gave such a red light, and another that it 
would make an excellent lamp for the dark-room. It was 
generally felt, however, that the occasion was too solemn for 
joking. Presently the lights were turned up, and the first thing 
our eves fell upon was—the fierv end of somebodv's cigar! The 
radium had turned nervous, and had gone round the other way. 


Keeping the Wolf from the (Camera) Fold. 

The supposedly terrifying powers of the human eye have been 
a frequent theme with novelists and dramatists. Was it not Mr. 
Bumble who had such a profound belief in the power of that 
organ for quelling mutiny, and tried it unsuccessfully upon his 
termagant wife? Now it seems that these capacities of the 
human optic belong also to the lens. The author of “ Wild Life 
in the Rockies," Mr. E. A. Mills, describes an encounter with a 
pair of tiinber-wolves in that region, when he had only a light 
axe and a camera for defences. For a time he played them a 
game of bluff. “1l held them at bay by looking at them," he 
says. Then he began slowly to work the camera out of the case 
which hung under his left arm. “What a picture you fellows 
will make," he said aloud. Still keeping up a steady fire of 
looks, he brought his camera in frcnt of him, and then touched 
the spring that released the folding part. When the camera, 
mysteriously, suddenly unfolded before the wolves, they fled for 
their lives. In an instant they had cleared the grassy space and 
vanished into the woods. И 15 evident that they knew a thing or 
two, those wolves. Probably they had been imposed on by some 
outrageous amateur in the mountains—some peripatetic adven- 
turer—who had produced a family portrait of them that was a 
disgrace to wolf society. ` I did not get their picture," adds Mr. 
Mills sadly. 


Seeing Through the Telephone. 

One by one the sanctities of private life are being invaded in 
the remorseless march of science. Fierce, indeed, is the light 
that beats in these days upon the humblest individual. There 
was one shelter—one sanctuary from the prying eyes of an in- 
quisitive world—which some thought might be spared us. It 
was the telephone. The telephone was one of the few gifts of 
modern invention which made for greater privacy, greater primi- 
tiveness. At the telephone we could let ourselves go without 
being seen; we could utter the tripping tarradiddle without the 
movement of a muscle being noticed; we could use strong 
language without being gazed at by reproving eyes. Now comes 
to hand the news that a couple of Danes have invented an appa- 
ratus by the use of which it is possible to see what is going on 
at the other end of the telephone wire. Technical details of 
the invention are wanting—they always are—and it appears to 
be not a development of photo-telegraphy, but in some fashion 
the transmission of an image directly, so that, according to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, the speaker at 
th: telephone can actually be seen and can show anything he 
likes across the wires. Well, it is not going to make for domes- 
tic peace and quietness if Mrs. Magpie is able to watch my 
expression when I tell her, across the ’ phone, that I am detained at 
business by a greedy editor who, I hear, wants more—Causerie. 


Farthest South. 

I fluttered into the balcony under the spacious dome of the 
Albert Hall the other night, and heard our very own Shackleton 
tell us all about his historic trip, and how he almost nearly found 
the South Pole, and was greatly impressed with the part photo- 
graphy now plays in an expedition of this sort. To see on the 
screen photographs of motor cars pulling sledges across the great 
Ice-pack, to see weird groups of aldermanic penguins gravely 
listening to a gramophone, and later, to see—with the aid of the 
cinematograph—the great dash to the Pole, made me wonder 
whether the gallant little band '' posed” for each picture or 
were promiscuously snapshotted by the attendant camera-fiend 
while they waltzed around the Antarctic circle. The spirits ol 
the vast gathering were greatly cheered when the lecturer— 
pointing to the spot representing the Pole on a map of the South 
Polar regions—observed, “ You now see as much of the South 
Pole as we did—or anybody else.’ 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER FRISTROM. By GERALD E. Jones (New Zealand). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial work now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS LAURA MUNTZ, A.R.C.A. By H. MokTIMER-LAMB ‘Canada). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Photography, now open at " The А. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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HARVESTERS. By Mrs. MINNA Keene (South Africa). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Photography, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, NC. 
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"THE DAILY ROUND, THE COMMON TASK' Bv GascoiaN & LvNDE (India.) 
From “The А. P." Colonial Exhibition, now open at The Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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BRER TARRYPIN. ets By ARTHUR ELLioTT (S. Africa). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial work, now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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"THE BUTTERFLY.” By J» DUDLEY JOHNSTON. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by members oj the Linked Ring, now ofen at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, 
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The flattering reception accorded the Summer 
Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. last week exceeded 
even our best expectations. The 

“THE A. Р." simultaneous publication of this 
SUMMER special issue and the opening of THE 
NUMBER. A. P. anp P. N. Colonial Exhibition 


at the ''Little Gallery," 52, Long 
Acre—both of which have been well praised in the 
general press—have been responsible for a great influx 
of new readers. Many of these new friends and sup- 
porters have not been slow to indicate their appreciation 
of our efforts to place the best photographic informa- 
tion, literature, practice, and pictorial work at their 
disposal, and we tender our thanks for their many kind 
letters. There is, of course, the added gratification 
that last week's mammoth number has drawn forth the 
expression from many that it was the biggest and best 
twopennyworth ever offered in photographic jour- 
nalism. We are only sorry that there are many who 
did not take our advice and order early, and have there- 
fore been unable to obtain a copy. They will know 
better next time. 
$e È Q 
As reported on another page, the Canterbury meet- 
ing of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom opened on Monday of last 
week, and at the time of writing a 
successful week was anticipated. 
At the annual business meeting on 
Monday evening there was a long discussion as to the 
place of meeting for тото. Ultimately, Scarborough 
was selected, though a few wished to go to Nottingham. 
Mr. Humphery, in proposing Scarborough, said that he 
thought they were rather ‘‘ fed up” with cathedral 
towns, and that Scarborough, with the fishing villages 
around it, presented something quite different. Scar- 
borough itself, perhaps, lent itself to little work save 
snapshotting on the sands, but it was an excellent ex- 
cursion centre. The motion was opposed by Mr. S. G. 
Kimber, who said that a meeting in Scarborough would 
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hardly be likely to add locally to the Convention mem- 
bership, whereas Nottingham, with its strong photo- 
graphic society, would be an excellent recruiting 
ground. \fter the Nottingham amendment had been 
lost, the proposal to visit Scarborough was carried nem 
con. The success of the last ‘‘ seaside °’ Convention is 
sufficiently fresh in the minds of the members to ensure 
next year's fixture being a popular one. 
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The notable article on another page this week by Mr. 
Dixon Scott (who will be remembered as the much- 
talked-of author of the introduction to 


THE SALON the last special photographic issue of 
AND THE The Studio) draws attention in a forcible 
ROYAL. manner to the modern ideals of the 


Linked Ring. To fully appreciate the 
real aims of the Ring, it must be remembered as a fact 
it is not desirable that two leading photographic 
exhibitions on similar lines should be held in London 
simultaneously. It has been sometimes stated that the 
Salon of to-day is the '' Royal’’ of to-morrow, and 
while the Linked Ring is doing pioneer work in the 
phase of pictorial photography that lays its claims for 
distinction on its decorative qualities, the older institu- 
tion will continue to accept and exhibit the productions 
of the pictorialist whose aim is photography pure and 
simple. Both are to be commended to the attention of 
all earnest workers, as the more diverse the two ex- 
hibitions are in effect, the greater will be the range indi- 
cated of the possibilities of the camera. To see the 
same sort of work at the New Gallery and 5a, Pall Mall 
does not commend itself to the visitor. That there is 
ample room for both shows and both sets of aims and 
ideals is evident, and there is no reason why the Roval 
and Salon should not each have every support and a 
record exhibition this year, both showing the very best 
work according to their respective outlooks. We 
would remind our readers that we still have on hand a 
few entry forms for both the exhibitions. 
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Shall we ever be able to see at a distance, either by 
photo-telegraphic or other means? There are several 
men at work on this subject at the 
present moment, and two of them— 
the brothers Anderson, of Skovs- 
hoved, near Copenhagen—claim to have solved the pro- 
blem. The apparatus does not in any way interfere 
with the telephone, to which it is attached, but whilst 
speaking by telephone to someone far distant, they 
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claim. that the two people conversing can see not only 
each other, but can examine documents or other objects 
at the end of the line! Die Photographische Industrie, 
which in its current issue draws attention to the matter, 
publishes it ‘‘ with all reserve "—and very wisely, too. 
Those who have seen the various experimental systems 
—and we have had the opportunity of doing so— will 
appreciate the enormous difficulty of the problem, and 
will desire demonstration before being convinced. 


The Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers 
at the “А.Р.” Little Gallery. 


HE exhibition of pictorial photographs opened 


at the Little Gallery at the offices of THE A. P. 

AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., on Tuesday 

last, will probably serve to fill the gap in the 
London photographic exhibition calendar between spring 
and autumn this year, and the fact that it is to become 
an annual fixture will make it an event worthy of the 
attention of every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

The exhibition is likely to prove more than interesting 
. to every visitor for more than one reason. It demon- 
strates to the stay-at-home Britisher that photographers 
in the colonies are as alive to the possibilities of the 
camera as a means of artistic expression as they are in 
this country; and, moreover, in many cases there is 
distinct evidence of originality of outlook that is 
refreshing. 

One or two names stand out in particular in this 
respect, among whom may be mentioned H. Mortimer- 
Lamb and Sidney Carter, of Canada; Mrs. Minna 
Keene and Arthur Elliott, of South Africa; Gerald E. 
Jones, of New Zealand; and Gascoigne Lynde and 
M. C. Sarkies, of India. Unfortunately, the number 
of exhibits from Australia is small, as the bulk of the 
collection from this colony did not arrive in time to be 
included among those on the walls. 

Colonial Characteristics. 

The characteristic of work from South Africa, for 
instance, is one of sunniness. Sunshine is indicated and 
successfully rendered in most of the contributions from 
the Cape, Natal, Johannesburg, etc.; while those from 
Canada are in a lower key, and may be described as 
somewhat gloomy in character. Thev are, nevertheless, 
fine specimens of pictorial photographic art that do 
great credit to their producers. In last week's issue of 
THE А. P. AND Р. N. were reproduced seven pictures 
‚ from the exhibition, and in the present number are two 
more. Several others will be reproduced in each suc- 
ceeding issue of the paper while the exhibition is open. 

The pictures from Australia and New Zealand may 
be described generally as akin to the work seen at the 


average British photographic exhibitions. Indian 
work, again, has characteristics which may Бе 
The 


described more as of subject than of treatment. 
same mav be said of the contributions from Hong 
Kong and Cevlon. 

If our readers will refer to the pictures reproduced 
on pages 1, 2 and 4, and 31 of last week's issue, and 
page 33 of this week's issue, it will be readilv seen 
what we mean bv the suggestion of sunniness in 
South African work. In very few instances are there 
examples in which sunshine or open space and atmo- 
sphere are not indicated. To the dweller in these 
islands, where the experience of summer weather in 
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June is peculiar, these gleams from a sunny land have 

been particularly grateful and comforting. We hope, 

however, by the time these lines are in print that July 

will have made ample amends for the behaviour of June. 
| Some Exhibitors. 

The work of Mrs. Minna Keene is, of course, familiar 
to visitors at English photographic exhibitions, and we 
regard this lady as representing the best in pictorial 
photography in South Africa. There is a bigness in her 
work and a sureness in her execution that speak not 
only of the artist’s eye, but also of the sound technician. 
The work of Mr. Elliott is more conventional in charac- 
ter, but is nevertheless on the right lines, and we should 
hear much of this worker in the future. Other South 
Africans whose work is notable in the exhibition are 
Mr. Mudie Thomson (to whom we are extremely 
indebted for having been instrumental in getting to- 
gether much of the work from South Africa), Mr. John 
Quail, and Rev. W. Forbes. 

Mr. Mortimer-Lamb’s work, and also that of his com- 
patriot, Mr. Sidney Carter, is known to visitors at the 
Photographic Salon, and their work may be described 
as being of the American school. It is characterised by 
freshness of outlook and breadth of treatment that 
stamps it with a quality that compels attention. Of 
other Canadian workers, Messrs. Arthur Goss and 
J. P. Hodgins are also notable. The picture on page 
30 of last week's issue (‘‘ Portrait of Miss Laura Muntz- 
Lamb, A.R.C.A.") is a production that is worthy of 
careful study, and our only regret is that the half-tone 
process has not done justice to this fine composition. 

Of the New Zealanders, Mr. Gerald E. Jones un- 
doubtedly shows the greatest originality in treatment 
and subject, and his handling of hroad masses of light 
and shade in the production of characteristic figure 
work marks him down as one of the men about whom 
we shall hear more. The reproductions on page 29 
of last week's issue, and on page 56 of this week's 
issue, are typical examples, and we hope to show 
many more before we have exhausted our series 
of reproductions from this exhibition. The work of 
Mr. Stedman, of Auckland, is also notable. 

The catalogue of the exhibition includes 175 pic- 
tures. Of these, 93 have been framed and hung on 
the walls of the exhibition room. The remainder are 
unframed, but are shown in a particularly '' easy-to- 
look-at’’ manner in special portfolio stands kindly 
supplied to us by Houghtons, Ltd. Some further notes 
on the exhibits will be given in the next issue. 
Readers should note that the show remains open until 
the end of August. Admission is free. We hope to see 
manv of our readers at The '' A. P." Little Gallery 
during the next few weeks. 
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EAR ROSETTI 

JONES,—If you do 

not set your house in 
order, you will find that you 
have dropped out of the forward 
movement in pictorial photo- 
graphy. 

The original aim of photo- 
graphy, which combined micro- 
scopic definition with an absurdly 
long range of gradations, gave place to a certain uncer- 
tainty—fuzzy focus and muddy, low-toned prints. This 
has, in turn, given way to the pigment processes. 

During all this time, Englishmen like Hinton, Evans, 
Cadby, Job, Keighley, have stuck to pure photography 
in platinotype and carbon—the Americans and Anglo- 
Americans have been true to platinotype: these are the 
people who have won the first places in modern pic- 
torial photography. 

Demachy and Kühn? Well, Demachy is Demachy, 
and Kühn is Kühn, and neither of these is Rosetti 
Jones. If a really great artist set himself to draw a 
picture with a boot-brush and blacking, he would do 
better work than most. 

If you come to think seriously over the matter, you 
will see that the drawing, in photography—whether it 
be sharp or soft in its outline—is purely automatic. 
The full rendering of gradations by a properly exposed, 
properly developed negative is also automatic. Selec- 
tion and arrangement of subject is simply a matter of 
taste and artistic perception. Wherein lies the art of 
photography ? 

Now each medium of artistic expression has its own 
particular virtue: oil painting gives solid colour ; 


SPECIAL TO 


HE negative has, in landscape work just as much as in 
portraiture, a controlling influence upon the final 
picture, for though much personal modification is pos- 

sible with many printing processes, it 1s nevertheless of the 
first importance to obtain a negative of the desired character. 

If the normal exposure requisite under given conditions 
can be estimated with accuracy, a good deal of modification 
in the gradation of the negative is possible by regulating 
exposure, and subsequently “manipulating” the develop- 
ment. On the other hand, with a fully exposed plate or film, 
we have the ability to produce a negative of hard, medium, 
or soft gradation at will by means of suitable development, 
in all cases obtaining full shadow detail. 

It is important, in the first instance, to know what class of 
hegative we do want. If a negative in which the fine detail 
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CONTROL IN THE LANDSCAPE NEGATIVE. © : „ьаст оом. 
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water-colours are fitted to render luminosity; line-en- 
gravings emphasise form; and silver-point is the acme 
of daintiness. The virtue of photography lies in the 
picturing of the delicate gradations of light, shade, and 
shadow. 

Demachy gives us absolutely delightful pictures in 
the pigment processes, but Demachy demands nothing 
from his process except the drawing and a certain aid in 
the picturing of his half-tones. Оп the other hand, 
Baron de Meyer brings out all the qualities of his 
medium, and works with a refinement and delicacy of 
tone that no unaided human artist could achieve. 
Demachy could, probably, have done even better pic- 
tures if he had adopted crayon or charcoal; no engraver 
could possibly equal the delicacy of some of de Meyer's 
half-tones. | 

This is the special quality of photography: it can 
render the infinitesimal gradations of light and shade 
better than any other medium, just as a piano can 
render the purity of semi-tones. The technical photo- 
grapher will show off all the capabilities of his medium, 
just as my piano-tuner shows off the qualities of the 
piano after he has tuned it. The true artist only brings 
out the tones that will express his subject: he may 
touch a few delicate notes, or he may express himself 
with force. 

You, my dear Jones, have thrown over the special 
qualities of your medium for the pigment processes. Of 
course it is delightful to hear Miss Pettygirl say : ‘‘ Oh! 
Mr. Jones, this is not a bit like a photograph.’’ I have 
°“ been there ” ; but the game is not worth the candle. 

Believe me, the future of photography lies in bring- 
ing out all the possibilities of photography.—Yours 
very sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON. 
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in the young summer foliage is fully rendered, the sky tone 
correct, the gradation uniformly soft, we use an orthochro- 
matic plate of good rapidity, and a light yellow filter, and we 
give a very full exposure, i.e., about one and a half times 
or twice what we should allow if the least possible amount 
within the “normal” limits were to be given. This may 
seem somewhat paradoxical, but we must take advantage of 
the latitude of the plate, and give reasonably “over” ex- 
posure to obtain fullness in the half-tones. 

If a negative of ordinary contrast is wanted, without hard 
shadows, and with a full rendering of shadow detail, we use 
an extra rapid plate or its orthochromatic equivalent, give 
full exposure, and develop with discretion. Where the light 
is constantly varying. and exposure uncertain, then we 
choose a plate of medium rapidity, and develop tentatively, 
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depending more especially upon the development for the 
control of the negative. 

It is, however, the subject of control in development that 
chiefly interests the amateur. We have at our disposal a 
variety of developing agents, which possess different charac- 
teristics, and moreover the agents themselves will yield 
different results according to the other constituents of their 
solutions. Broadly speaking, in fact, we can obtain similar 
results in a variety of ways, as the following examples 
show :— 

1. Harsh. negatives. 
with hydroquinone-soda or restrained pyro-soda. 
exposure, and prolonged development with pyro-soda. 

2. Soft negatives. Normal exposure, and development 
with pyro-metol, metol, etc. Over-exposure and brief 
development with normal pyro-soda. 

The champions of rodinal, azol, eikonogen, adinol, ortol, 
etc., will claim in the same way that these agents are amen- 
able to similar methods of control, and it 1s so. 


A Developer for Heard Negatives. 
The hydroquinone-soda developer is well worthy of atten- 
tion for obtaining certain results. It is as follows : — 


Normal exposure, and: development 
Under- 


A.—Hydroquinone ............... eese 4o gr 
Pot. metabisulphite- coer Geese 39 gr. 
Pot; IDFOIIIOe Se оор орна. 5 gr. 
Water es ET IO OZ. 

B. s-Caustic-sOdd онан um D ara acq. 60 gr. 
EC cp ARSE 1O OZ. 


Equal parts of A and B give the normal developer, which, 
with normal exposure, yields brilliant negatives with clear 
whites, especially suitable for bromide paper, platinum, etc. 


A Developer for ' Soft" Nega ives. 

Too many excellent' pyro-soda and pyro-metol formule 
are given by plate-makers in their instructions to need giving 
one here; but the single-solution metol developer for soft 
negatives, which has already appeared in THE A. P. AND 
P. N., is worth republication. It is as follows :— 


MELON e: 60 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 1:25 ecc rep be me ces 5 drams. 
Sodium carbonate ............................ 5 drams 
IW ALCL шый ткн н ЫКЫ а CBE TU Dru aen sles IO OZ. 


The addition of bromide should be avoided unless the 
plates be inclined to fog, as it will effectually increase con- 
trast in the negatives. This gives excellent gradation with 
normal exposure, and also enables one to avoid hard con- 
trasts where the plate has been under-exposed. 


Pyro Developer. 

To turn for a moment to pyro developers, it should be 
observed that pyro-soda admits of far greater control than 
pyro-metol, as it is slower in action and gives density and 
brilliance so readily that it may easily be diluted if desired 
with water, when development can be watched and con- 
trolled with ease. Pyro-metol gives softer gradation, and is 
more suitable for thin negatives with good shadow detail, 
and a small increase in the pvro will readily give more 
vigour. With all two-solution developers, of course, the 
empiric rules hold good, viz., that— 

Increase of reducing agent (pyro, etc.) gives increased 
hardness and density. This is equivalent to using more 
" A" solution. 

Increase of accelerator (soda, etc., or * B" solution) gives 
increased shadow detail and softer gradation. 


ground, deep and in shadow, and a sunlit distance. 
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General concentration gives rapid development, more con- 
trast and brilliancy. 

General dilution gives slow development, less contrast, 
and a greater amount of shadow detail in the long run. 


A Tip about Bromide. 

The “то per cent. bromide” bottle is a powerful ally 
when control over a negative is wanted, but it must be used 
with discretion. For instance, where a soft negative full of 
rich detail is wanted, such as in a landscape with rather 
heavy shadows and bright foreground, over-exposure may be 
given to the plate, and the latter developed with well re- 
strained solution. But to merely add a few extra drops of 
bromide to the developer will, in addition to counteracting 
the over-exposure, also counteract its softening effect. A 
large amount of bromide should be mixed with the first 
developer, say twenty drops to the ounce, and the plate 
transferred, as soon as the image appears, to a normal and 
unrestrained developer. In this way, excellent gradation 
and satisfactory detail can readily be obtained. 


Influence of Density on the Print. 

How dense shall the negative be made? Here we have to 
consider our printing process as well as the subject itself. 
An excellent picture can sometimes be obtained by develop- 
ing an over-exposed landscape, which “ flashes up,” until it 
is thoroughly opaque, and subsequently reducing it with 
hypo and ferricyanide. The average photographer would 
probably take the plate out of the developer quickly under 
similar circumstances, and rely on later intensification. But 
he would not get such a good result. The printing process 
should, however, decide very largely the length of develop- 
ment. It we are to use gaslight paper, for example, the 
negative must be thin and soft. If bromide paper, its 
density should be moderately great, unless it is to be en- 
larged from, when a thinner negative will be required. 
Carbon and gum-bichromate demand a negative that is not 
too dense; while for P.O.P. the density matters little, since 
such difference in contrast can be obtained by printing in 
direct sunlight or shade. 

After Processes. 

The possibility of “after” manipulation must not be lost 
sight of, especially where local amelioration is required, this 
being almost impossible in the development. Take the case 
ot a subject which consists of two distinct elements—the is 
n 
doing full technical justice to one part, it may be necessary 
to sacrifice the other, and it remains for the after-treatment 
tu restore whatever pictorial merit is thereby lost. Here, 
then, comes the advantage of local treatment. The hypo 
and ferricyanide reducer, mixed with glycerine to prevent its 
running, can often be used to great advantage, and is 
applied with a brush or wad of cotton-wool to the parts it is 
desired to reduce. Just a moment before the necessary re- 
duction has taken place, the plate is rinsed thoroughly, 
washed, and wiped over with cotton-wool to ensure the com- 
plete removal of the viscous reducer. 

The uranium intensifier is particularly successful for local 
intensification when used with glycerine. It should be em- 
ploved fairly dilute, about two parts of the following being 
mixed with one of glvcerine : — 


Uranium nitrate ............... — M 16 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ....... ИТУЕ 15 gr. 
Acetic acid ............ E ОРО к Ры 30 minims. 
WY АШЕР. ение eas seams POI editi ns 5 Oz. 


Care must be taken to avoid any line of demarcation. 


—— 3: -———————— 
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The Dover Institute Photographic Society’s Outing to 
Kearsney Court.—The first outing of the season took place 
on the goth ult., the visit being attended by a record number. 
The weather was most favourable, and many good “bags” 
resulted. After exhausting the pictorial possibilities of the 
excellent grounds, a tour was made through the glass-houses, 
many beautiful specimens of the horticulturist's art being seen. 
The party proceeded to a most excellent tea, provided at the 
local hotel. The vice-president, Dr. Koettlitz, kindly handed 
over to the successful exhibitors the awards gained at the last 
photographic exhibition. 


The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle excursion on June 26 
was to the Heads of Ayr, where seashore subjects engrossed 
the members. This part of the coast abounds with wild flowers, 
which formed enticing foregrounds in combination with the 
long stretches of sand. А pleasant walk along the coast, pic- 
turesquely wild in parts, brought the party to Greenan Castle, 
an old ruin crowning a high cliff jutting out into the sea, this 
forming the subject matter of Whitehead’s °“ Sic Transit Gloria 
Mundi," and as J. W. is a Circleite, was of special interest. 
Then by Doonside, through Burns’ country to Burns’ cottage, 
and Ayr. An enjoyable and profitable outing. 
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STAND DEVELOPMENT OF ROLL FILMS. 
By H. H. BROOK. Special to °“ The A. P. and P.N.” 
RODD es 


OME time ago an amateur asked me to show him 
how to construct a tank for the development of 
Brownie films which should not require more 
than 10 oz. of developer to cover the film. This 

proved rather a hard problem to solve, but after some 
time I hit upon the following idea, which seemed to me 
to be just the thing required. I was not disappointed, 
for in both his hands and mine the tank I am about to 
describe has proved a success. The inside measure- 
ments of the tank are 11} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. deep. It 
is made of 4 in. deal, nailed together, each joint receiv- 
ing a coat of paint immediately before fixing. The 
bottom stands over the sides 1 in. all round, to give a 
better support. Two coats of paint were given to the 
outside, and the inside was varnished by diluting 
painter’s varnish with turps and flowing in, thereby 
stopping the grain of the wood and making the tank 
water-tight. To support the film a piece of glass mea- 
suring 11 in. by 3} in. is used. The film, with black 
paper attached, is wrapped round the glass, taking care 
that the bend is in the centre of the film. This can 
easily be seen by the marks on the black paper, which 
of course will be in contact with the edge of the glass. 
The film is now pulled tight and the ends pinned to- 
gether with wire in the same way as the wire which 
binds together the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. The surplus film 


and paper is now trimmed off. The developer I use is 
rodinal, 1 drachm; water, 9 oz. Mix well, and pour 


into the tank, and gradually lower the film and see that 
it is completely covered. 


At a temperature of 60 degs. 


development takes about two hours. After the develop- 
ment is complete, rinse with water and pour in the 
fixing solution, and wash in the usual manner. 

The illustration accompanying this article is a photo- 
graph of the tank I have tried to describe. 


— ووو‎ 
A SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITION AT ROTHERHAM. 


ELDOM comes the privilege, outside London, of visiting 

& thoroughly up to date and representative photographic 
trades exhibition; why, we cannot say, and scarcely dare 
hazard a guess, for possibly the fault lies more with the local 
dealer than with the manufacturers. We recognise it is no 
small undertaking to locate a provincial dealer who has the 
enterprise and dash to engage a large hall and organise н 
trades exhibition, pure and unadulterated, entirely on his own 
initiative and responsibilitv | ' 

It chanced, however, a week ago, our representative was in 
the neighbourhood of Rotherham, and found the smoky old 
town ablaze with advertisements of a great display of photo- 
graphic apparatus by Messrs. Leadbeater and Peters, whose 
head office is at the Imperial Buildings, Rotherham, with 
branches at Manchester, Retford, Grimsby, Worksop, and 
Gainsbro’. Sandwich men were perambulating the streets an- 
nouncing that from ten to ten “ Music and Pictures" were 
combining to interest and instruct all and sundry who could 
spare the time to visit the Masonic Hall, and as side shows 
a number ot experts were to demonstrate all the latest in photo- 
graphic apparatus and method. So unique an opportunity was 
not to be missed, hence the nimble sixpence was tendered for 
admission; but no, Messrs. L. and P. were not on a “ divi." 
hunting expedition, and the tender was waved aside with a 
bland smile, and ‘“‘ There is no charge for admission." 

Inside all was bustle and excitement. for the last batch of 
140 top-form children from the local schools were being talked 
to in simple language by Mr. A. Peters for five minutes on the 
extensive melodies and mechanism of the gramophone, five 
minutes on °“ Spectacle and Lens Grinding," five minutes on 
" Mechanics Made Easy," ten minutes on the five shilling 
Brownie, followed by a Kodak lantern lecture. 

The demonstrations over, the genial and enterprising Mr. 
Peters, who is the soul and life of the business, very kindly 
gave our representative some particulars. It appears that less 
than ten days prior to the opening of the show he conceived 
the idea, and with characteristic energy and resource put him- 
self into touch with some of the leading makers, engaged the 
Masonic Hall, and proceeded to locally announce it. 

Ranged all round the hall were artistically decorated stalls, 
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and first place for novelty must be accorded to the one where 
Master Ernest Peters, the youngest member of the staff, stood 
beneath the legend, “The Brownie is so simple, a child can 
work it," and, in truth, here was a child, only fourteen years 
old, giving a dumb show of the manipulation of a five shilling 
Brownie to a large and appreciative adult audience interspersed 
with the junior element. 

To specialise in every branch of their business, with a 
specialist at the head of every department and a staff of trained 
assistants, is the secret of the success of Messrs. L. and P. 
Recently Mr. H. A. Hill joined the staff as head of the photo- 
graphic department, and his displays of working up enlarge- 
ments with the airbrush of Aerograph Company were most in- 
teresting. The Leto Company’s stand was a tasteful display 
of examples of work toned with their well-known materials, 
a particularly striking feature was the lantern plates in a beau- 
tiful range of tones. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House 
fame, were to the front with an excellent display of cameras, 
whilst a striking exhibit, which set one longing for spare cash, 
was the display of lenses by C. P. Goerz, Ltd., and Azol de- 
veloper made a good display at the stand of Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons. 

The pictorial side of the exhibition was maintained by the 
excellent display of pictures by the Kodak Company and Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward. The latter firm sent down Mr. Harry 
Wade, whose demonstrations of their specialities drew attentive 
audiences. No doubt much of the success of the exhibition 
was due to the excellent services of Mr. Wade and Mr. Algernon 
Brooker, the demonstrator of the Ilford products, who gave 
lecturettes twice a day on “Ilford Plates and their Possi- 
bilities," illustrated by a series of lantern slides. Neither can 
we overlook the inviting and effective display of enlargers and 
cameras by the Midland Camera Company. 

During the four days the exhibition was open a numerous 
company of visitors was always present, and no doubt, from 
a business point were equally a success. We understand that 
Messrs. Leadbeater and Peters have established an extensive 
postal supply department, and what was formerly known as the 
Postal Photographic Supply Company, of Rotherham, is now 
merged into the business. 
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LE, E have already seen in 

the previous article that 
| by the simple expedient 
of lowering the, position of the camera, so as to bring 
it to—let us say—24 ft. or 3 ft. from the ground, we сап 
compress the very near part of the foreground to a useful 
extent, and at the same time make comparatively little altera- 
tion in the more distant parts of the picture. 

Of course, it must be clearly understood that we may not 
always want to include the near foreground, compressed or 
otherwise, but it is an expedient well worth remembering 
under certain circumstances. 

For example, we may be separated from our subject by a 
river fringed with reeds or shrubs. A high position of the 
camera gives us a large and usuallv uninteresting expanse 
of water as '' foreground," while, by suitably lowering the 
camera, we perhaps may be able to hide part of this water by 


Fig. A. 


ı foliage foreground, which helps the picture in various ways. 

In figs. A and B we have a subject very similar to that 
used in a recent note. In A we have a large expanse of 
very uninteresting road and grass foreground. In B we have 
the effect of lowering the camera, which not only compresses 
the foreground, but also gives us a more agreeable disposal 
of the other parts. 


By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. AMA 


IV.—MORE ABOUT THE FOREGROUND. 


Lessons im Landscape. 


Special to ** The А. Р. & РЕ. N.” 


The young reader is also especially invited to notice how 
great a help we get from the inclusion of a large patch of 
shadow cast by an unseen tree to our right.. Not only does 
this shadow add the interest of variety to this part, but it 
also aids by concentrating the chief lights of the land part 
towards the centre, and gives us the darker portions in the 
lower parts of the picture. This gives the whole a feeling 


Fig. B. 


of stability; for often a dark upper and light lower part— 
if at all strongly marked—is quite likely to give a kind of 
‘top-heavy ’’ look to a composition. I have already men- 
tioned the tendency of a high view-point to give a ‘“‘ running- 
uphill ’’ look to a road or other flat foreground. Оп com- 
paring A and B we may see something of this uphill effect. 

Another effect of a high as compared with a low view-point 
is that the former often seems to dwarf the distant parts, 
making them appear not only smaller and more distant, but 
also gives them a kind of °“ out-of-proportion " look when 
compared with any foreground objects shown. 

So far we have confined our experiments to an extremely 
simple foreground, so that our attention may be given the 
more easily to cause and effect ; thus our eye is not distracted 
by a number of small objects of interest in the nearer parts 
of the picture. We are now prepared to turn our attention 
to a somewhat more complicated. and interesting pair of 
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Fig. C. 


examples, viz., figs. C and D. In this instance 
the material composing all parts, except the fore- 
ground, is practically the same, but when 
passing from C to D the camera was moved 
a few feet to the right. First of all, observe 
how this movement has shifted the relative 
osition of the small shrub on the beck side 
in the middle distance. In C this shrub comes 
between us and the nearest part of the white- 
washed wall of the cart-shed, but in D this is 
moved to our left, so that now we see the 
whole of this part of the building. I mention 
this point because from what has previously been 
said the reader might think a small change of 
position in the foreground only affects the fore- 
ground part. As a matter of fact, such a 
change really affects all parts, but the nearer 
parts are the most influenced, and frequently 


ёл. 1 

HE Photographic Convention opened very quietly at Canter- 

bury last week. By noon on the nondescript Monday less 
than fifty members had registered their names. One of the first 
arrivals was Sir Cecil Hertelet, the British Consul-General in 
Belgium. Among the “old stagers ” early on the scene were 
Mr. Snowden Ward, Mr. Ernest Humphery, and Mr. S. G. 
Kimber. The weather was all that could be wished for, and 
the members ““ free-lanced " about the interesting old city. Un- 
fortunately some accident delayed the arrival of the badges, 
and without these aids to good fellowship the process of re- 
union was distinctly retarded, recognition being made more 
difficult. 

St. George's Hall was admirable as a meeting-place, except 
that a dark tunnel had to be traversed to reach the secretary's 
office. But the prettily-decorated assembly room was all that 
could be desired, and the trade and other exhibits added to, 
instead of detracting from, its pleasantness. A large number 
of record and survey prints were on view; fifty of them the 
work of the Photographic Record and Survey of Kent; others 
by Mrs. Snowden Ward, the souvenirs of previous gatherings. 
Mr. C. H. Bothamley was responsible for something in the 
nature of a deadly parallel, showing on the one side various 
abbeys and old buildings before restoration, and on the other 
their appearance after restoration, seen from exactly the same 
point of view. In some cases they constituted a striking indict- 
ment of the vandalism of the restorer. 

An exhibit of considerable interest took the form of a series 
of record negatives printed in bromoil, by Mr. Harold Baker. 
In a note with the collection it was stated that there was no 
suggestion that this method was suitable for record prints, but 
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the more distant parts are only altered to 
such a slight extent that they escape our 
notice. A little careful comparison of figs. 


C and D will show that in changing from C 
to D we have sliced off a good sized wedge- 
shaped strip from the left hand part of the 
foreground, and brought into view the clump of 
thistles and hawkweeds, which are not seen at 
all in D. 

The observant picture-maker will soon find out 
that a slight change of position of the camera 
often has also another very important effect, 
viz., the alteration of lights and shades. Thus, 
in D, we are able to make valuable use of the 
dark patch of shade afforded by the further bank 
of the stream, and emplov it as a background 
for the sunlit flowers and foliage in the fore- 
ground. 


CANTERBURY. 
کہ‎ 


the prints clearly showed its pictorial possibilities when in com- 
petent hands. 

The trade exhibits were somewhat smaller than usual. 
Messrs. Lumière had a very fine autochrome display of nearly 
one hundred transparencies; Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
made one corner of the room wy attractive with prints on their 
bromide papers; and Messrs. Griffin and Co. also had an in- 
teresting stall. The Platinotype Company had an ingenious 
arrangement for illuminating the examples of their process. 
One eight-candle lamp was fixed in position about a foot’s 
distance behind each of their prints, quite unseen by the ob- 
server, of course, and in front the usual strong light was 
employed. The use of the hidden light, which reached the print 
through an opening cut for the purpose in the framework of the 
stall, greatly added to the effect, giving to the prints all the 
appearance of transparencies, without showing up the grain. 
Forty-two lamps were used to light up the pictures, and the idea, 
upon which the firm were congratulated, may be of service 
to the professional photographer in his window-dressing, and 
to the organiser of exhibitions. The same firm also demons- 
trated their printing operations with a mercury vapour lamp. 


The Presidential Address. 

In the evening Mr. Snowden Ward delivered from the chair 
one of the most illuminating and high-toned addresses it has 
ever been the lot of a Convention president to give. Even the 
trite question, “Is Photography Art?" assumed in his hands 
a new interest and meaning. Mr. Ward has a certain gift for 
epigram, as, for example, “A picture does not mean a 
beautiful thing photographed, but a thing beautifully photo- 
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graphed." ‘Pictorial ability . depends upon the 
power to see beyond the obvious." “Photography may be а 
matter of teaching; art is a matter of education." He gave 
to his illustrations a local habitation and a name, and his 
remarks on the best way to secure the filmy, lace-like effect of 
the beautiful Bell Harry Tower must have found a practical 
appreciation afterwards. 

In instancing the difference between the pictorialist and the 
“local view?' man, he showed a picture of Harlech Castle, as 
imagined and interpreted by Mr. George Davison. Mr. Ward 
will not have it that a photographer may at times equal the 
painter; he goes further than that, and says boldly that “the 
best photographers stand ahead of the popular successful 
painters of the day.” 

In painted portraits securing the highest of prices and the 
chief places in exhibitions, he sees certain weaknesses that 
would be condemned if found in the work of the photographer. 

From the work of the photographer even the leading por- 
traitists might learn good lessons in such matters as the placing 
of the figure within the canvas, the proportion of the figure 
to its surroundings, and tone harmonies. Mr. Ward, unlike 
some preachers, did not forget the parting exhortation, and 
he said that he believed there were in that room half a dozen 
people who had not yet taken up pictorial work, but who, if 
they would spare as much time to it in the next five years as 
many a man gives to golf, might take a position in pictorial 
photography higher than that of any one save six or eight 
leaders in the present day. 


One of the most:pleasing features of the Convention was the 
kindness of the Canterbury authorities. On Monday afternoon 
there was posted up a list of a dozen places where photography 
might on this occasion be undertaken without let or hindrance. 
And on Monday evening the Mayor, Mr. Bennett Goldney, 
came personally to say a few words of welcome. 

This gentleman had the misfortune to break a leg while 
recently visiting Paris—in a happy way he claimed another link 
of kinship with us, because he had been “threatened” with 
the X-rays—but he came, on crutches, -and gave the Conven- 

tioners far more than the usual stereotyped civic welcome. 

` Speaking from a municipal and even a mercenary point 
of view, he expressed thé indebtedness of his fellow citizens 
to photography. In a city such as Canterbury, without manu- 
factures and with only a limited trade, they were to a great 
extent dependent upon the visitors whom they could attract, 
and the photograph—even the despised picture postcard—was 
one of the most powerful agencies in “booming” a pleasuie 
city. ` 

At the Welsh Eisteddfod, he said, a number of people had 
been trying to persuade themselves that they were the lineal 
descendants of the ancient Druidic priests who cut mistletoe 
with golden sickles. It was an extraordinary instance of mis- 
taken identity. The photographers were the real modern repre- 
sentatives of the old priests of the sun. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Snowden Ward’s address, Mr. C. H. 
Bothamley said that there was a common impression that men 
trained in scientific method must of necessity be lacking in 
artistic appreciation and perception. His experience gave the 
lie to that assumption. It so happened that of the men he had 
known, those who had the keenest appreciation in artistic 
matters owed their eminence really to their work in science. 

Possibly the explanation of that fact was to be found, as 
Mr. Ward had said, in the truth, that artistic appreciation in- 
volved experience and failure and suffering. Thus the man of 
science who looked into the secrets of nature, and who was 
bound in his own work to realise the painful meaning of the 
slow grinding of the mills of God, could enter into artistic work, 
given the necessary mechanical skill, with the most sympathy 
and insight. 

Altogether the speeches on Monday evening touched a very 
high level of eloquence. 


On Tuesday a driving tour through Patrixbourne, Wingham, 
Wickhambreaux, and Fordwich was made, followed in the even- 
ing by a lecture on “Canterbury and its History,” by Mr. F. 
Bennett-Goldney, F.S.A. The cathedral was visited on Wednes- 
day morning, and the Mayor and Mayoress gave a garden party 
to the Conventioners at their residence, “ Abbots Barton," in 
the afternoon. The annual dinner was held on Wednesday even- 
ing. Excursions to Rochester, Rye, and Winchelsea were under- 
taken on Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. Godfrey Bingley, of Leeds, was elected president for next 
year, and Scarborough was chosen as the town to be visited, 
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HELPFUL CRITICISM. 


HE little print reproduced below and the picture on the 
T following page illustrate in a striking manner the way 

in which our readers take advantage of the criticisms 
that are sent out from this office every week to competitors 
in the Weekly Competition. 

We are constantly receiving appreciative letters as to the 
value of these criticisms, and the author of the print on the 
following page, Mr. E. T. Robson, of West Cramlington, 
when entering it for the competition recently wrote as 
follows :—“A few months ago you awarded me hon. men- 
tion for the print entitled ‘In Humble Garb.’ You said the 


By E. T. Rosson. 


only fault it had was the too pronounced pattern of the 
shawl. Since then I have acted on your advice, and made a 
half-plate positive and pencilled down the high lights on the 


shawl. Here you have the result, and there is no doubt it is 
a great improvement. I beg to thank you for your assist- 
ance. You will also notice that I have taken your advice re 


mounting. This is now much more simple and effective 
than some of my previous work sent in to your com- 
petitions." 

Our readers are likely to receive a helpful lesson from a 
comparison cf these two prints. The only suggestion we can 
make is that in concentrating the lighting on the face, in 
accordance with our previous criticism, a certain amount of 
modelling has been lost when making the enlarged positive. 
This, however, might easily be rectified ; and the picture 
shows that even with this simple material an effective com- 
position may be obtained. 
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A GIPSY LASS. By E. T. Rosson. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. See Note on preceding page 
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By J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
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BANKSIDE. By MALCOLM ÁRBUTHNOT 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photegrag hy by mombe s of the Linkia Ring, mu cpen at the Reems oj the Liverpool Amateur PhetogratdAite Ато atich. 
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THE VALUE OF CAST SHADOWS 
IN PICTORIAL ARI. 


Ву C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. # Special to “ The A. P. and P. N.” 


HE pictorial 
worker picks up 
the various points con- 
nected with the art 
of pictorial expression 
one Ъу one. 
Now he dis- 
coversthe 
value of the 
horizon or the 
sky, and 
again the im- 
portance of the 
recession of the 
planes; at 
another time he realises that the artist most frequently 
finds his picture in the foreground. It is a somewhat 
curious fact, however, that the majority of workers are 
slow to realise that the lighting of the subject is of 
almost prime importance, and that the composition, at 
all events : so far as the massing of light and shade 
goes, is vitally affected by the lighting. 
Lighting and Relief. 

It is fairly obvious that the relief obtained in the 
photograpn is almost entirely dependent on the light- 
ing. Those of us who have tried to get bright nega- 
tives in dull light know what care has to be taken not 
to over-expose, and to keep the negative free from апу 
trace of fogginess in development, then intensifying 
afterwards in order to obtain sufficient strength to get 
a plucky print. In a bright light the matter is a much 
more simple one, and where the light is excessivelv 
strong, and the shadows deep, precautions need to be 
taken to avoid undue contrast in the negative, with 
probable harshness in the print. 

But the choice of proper lighting 1s something more 
than waiting until the strength of the light is sufficient 
for our technical requirements. There is, of course, 
the question of a lighting suitable to the sentiment of 
the scene, a matter largely of individual feeling, and 
there is the direction of the light, which, in the case 
of direct sunlight, determines to a great extent the 
length and shape generally of the cast shadows. These 
cast shadows (cast, as distinct from the shadow side 
of an object in a strong light), may be utilised in 
various ways in the production of the picture. 
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The Pattern of the Picture. 

The shape of a cast shadow may be interesting or 
quaint or graceful, just as may the actual object itself ; 
but the shape of the shadow will vary with almost 
every moment of the day, for its shape is governed by 
the altitude and quarter of the sun, and by the contour 


of the surface on which it falls. In one of the illus- 
trations—'* In the Precincts, Exeter "—we have a 
shadow cast on a flat surface. Here it makes a con- 
siderable area of the picture interesting by its quaint 
shape, an area which otherwise would be a mere 
blank, and which would have called for the liberal use 
of the trimming knife. 

It is worth while noting that only on comparativelv 
few days in the vear does this shadow fall in the proper 
place for completing the pattern of the picture. In 
each of the other illustrations the cast shadows play a 
more or less important part in forming or completing 
the decorative arrangement, though the illustration IN THE PRECINTS, EXE ER. Ey C. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S- 
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may have been specially chosen in order to more or less fully 
demonstrate another point. 


Massing v. Spottiness. 


In direct sunlight we have objects brilliantly lighted on one 
side and in shadow on the other. When, in a foreground, 
there are a number of small objects—tufts of grass, small 
boulders, clumps of herbaceous growth, and so on—the effect 
of spottiness is produced. 

The moment a shadow is cast across such a foreground 
much of this spottiness vanishes, for not only are the objects 
less brilliantly illuminated, but the small shadows cast by 
such objects disappear—lost in the one greater shadow. 
The whole foreground is pulled together, welded, so to speak, 
into one mass, and is no longer a confused and distracting 
conglomeration of trifles, but an integral whole. 

Such detail as exists, and is rendered on the plate, serves 
to give richness and transparency to the mass of shadow. 
This is shown in the picture of “ Stopham Bridge "— the 
“© most beautiful bridge in Sussex " E. V. Lucas calls it. 
Freed from the distraction which would be present were the 
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STOPHAM BRIDGE. 
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whole of the foreground in full sunlight, the eye is at liberty 
to wander to the bridge, and on to the delicate group of sun- 
lit foliage beyond. 

Indication of Form. 

In this picture, too, the shadows in the foreground 
materially assist in indicating the form or contour of the 
stretch of foreground. An artist sketching a moorland scene 
can indicate the rough character of the road by the shadows 
of the cattle being driven along it. The camber of a high- 
way can be shown fairly clearly by the shadow of a telegraph 
post. There is often a danger of ambiguity in foreground 
masses, particularly when, as in photography, we have not 
the illusion of colour to call to our aid, and an area which 
is puzzling invariably distracts the mind and prevents the 
enjoyment of the picture. If the form of the foreground is 
clearly indicated, so that the eve takes in its contour at the 
first glance, any possibility of such distraction is avoided. 
Notice, for example, how well the drop of the river-bank is 
indicated bv the lines of the edges of the shadows falling 
across it, shadows of large trees to the left, and not shown 
in the picture. 
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By C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 


The Composition of this dicture is re erred to in the above article. 
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ESPITE the absence of the 
Missing Links (if Mr. A. L. 
Coburn and his friends will 

forgive a phrase so ambiguous), the exhibition of work by 

members of the swept (and garnished) Salon, which opened 
last week in the rooms, under the zegis of the Liverpool 

Amateur Photographic Association, has a rather exceptional 

interest and importance; and one makes no apology for 

speaking of it, in the presence of the readers of THE A. P. 

AND P. N., at somewhat greater length and in slightly more 

serious accents than it is customary to bestow upon merely 

provincial exploits. For it differs from all metropolitan 
exhibitions of the Salon by being retrospective in its scope. 

It includes, that is to say, not only the results of the very 
last audacious foray made by such a fierily adventurous 
young Ringleader as Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, but also a 
ong array of older trophies, the prizes of past campaigns— 
epoch-making prints by such battle-scarred veterans as Mr. 
Davison and Mr. Job. It forms, as a result, a kind of 
graphic synopsis, a resumé without words. And although (as 
one is relieved to be able to report) not a single picture on the 
walls belongs to the tedious tribe which tries to tell a story, 
yet the whole collection, viewed simultaneously, does seem 
to unfold a quite dramatic tale—the history of that photo- 
graphic War of Independence which has won so many vic- 
tories, and which has still so many victories to win. 

Portraiture. 

Take, for example, the portraits in the exhibition. 
Numerically, they make up the weakest section of the show ; 
and that alone, I think, is symptomatic—a frank reflection, 
namely, of that shamefaced flight of the serious photographic 
artist from the region disfigured by the perpetrations of the 
and-now-look-pleasant-please professional. But even more 
significant than this insignificance is the fact that it is among 
the portraits that you discover what is certainly one of the 
most salient and successful pictures in the room—a piece of 
art, indeed, which some of us still regard as the most judici- 
ous and conclusive photograph ever produced in Britain— 
Mr. Craig Annan’s familiar portrait of “R. Macaulay 
Stevenson and his Daughter” (No. 24). It was in the Salon 
of 1906, I think, that it made its first appearance—its frank 
defiance ot all known laws of picture-making—of balance, 
composition, and the rest of it—sending any number of 
salutary shivers down spines that had been stiffening 
pedantically under the influence of Hogarth’s line of beauty. 
But although it is thus already fairly old, it is anything but 
passé. It marked a transition so tremendous that the main 
body of the photograph army has not yet had time fully to 
occupy the new territory it opened up. And not even Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s delightful “Gwendolen” (No. 3) nor Mr. Mor- 
timer’s fine “Furley Lewis, Esq.” (No. 12) seem to amplify 
in any way the startling declarations which it made. 

What were those declarations, then? What was that great 
transition? As pat as possible another wall supplies you 
with the answer. For No. 43 is a second famous picture by 
the same master—his well-known “A Botticelli”: and to 
compare the two is to get a glimpse of the great gulf which 
this new art of photography has lately been busily bridging. 
The “Botticelli” is characteristic of Photography in her 
imitative period—when she strove to convince the world that 
she was a whole-souled zsthete by playing “the sedulous 
ape” to the art of the painter—patiently mimicking the 
productions of Velasquez, Whistler, Botticelli. 

The whole thing has been composed on those lines. 
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model has been draped and drooped 
and paid to hold her breath. It all 
endeavours to look as much like a - | 
tame reproduction of an old master as the seven-and-six- 
penny autotype which hangs behind the model’s head. And 
the result, of course, is a sort of pictorial hermaphrodite— 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor honest grocer’s almanac. The 
vitality of the girl refuses to be repressed. We remember 
having seen her sister once in Sauchiehall Street. The 
photographer’s invariable collaborator, real Life, thrusts an 
impatient elbow through the cribbed convention. For all its 
fastidiousness and charm, “A Botticelli” is a failure. 

But when you turn back to No. 24 you find the presence 
of that invariable colleague no longer perversely concealed, 
but frankly and delightedly confessed. It is the portrait of 
a famous painter; but it is wholly unlike a portrait by a 
famous painter. It is not a pseudo-Sargent, nor a demi- 
Whistler, nor a dull paraphrase of Velasquez. It is con- 
fessedly a photograph ; and it does something no painting 
could ever do. It catches life in mid-leap, flushed and im- 
petuous. It accepts the flutter and flash of that leap for its 
motive, and makes it the base of its pattern. Rose-petal 
spray in the foreground—fleeting lace-work of shadow and 
sun on the volatile flesh of the girl—discs and sequins of 
sunlight dancing swiftly on the background of interlocked 
leaves: the whole thing tingles with actuality, and weaves 
with light, alert fingers a totally new esthetic tune. No 
painter would dare to use such a motive—a pouncing prac- 
tical joke. For no painter’s brush could ever be brisk 
enough to follow those dancing complexities so perfectly, to 
erect “the moment’s monument” with such swift impeccable 
skill. 
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Landscape. 

And among the landscapes, when you turn to them, the 
same process of enfranchisement may be seen going on. 
At one end of the room, for instance, hangs Mr. Charles 
Job’s old familiar river view, “ On the Arun.” At the other, 
significantly facing it, is the recent river-view by Mer. 
Arbuthnot), which he calls “Bankside” (reproduced on 
page 45). It is not merely the length of a room that lies 
between them; it is an entire epoch. The first is a dexterous 
amalgam of Constable and Corot, with a soupçon of Old 
Crome to give it body. The second uses a subject from 
which Corot, Constable, and Crome would have fled with 
screams of horror. Mr. Job showed us that the Camera 
could imitate the Easel. Mr. Arbuthnot is showing us that 
the Easel can never hope to imitate the Camera. 

His subject is at once too impetuous and too prodigious 
for the deliberate technique of the painter. No painter 
could ever hope to catch the sudden dramatic poise of those 
horses in the foreground, tugged savagely back upon their 
haunches; and the great grim concourse of London roofs 
and domes beyond, looming up like some swart assemblage 
of gigantic and sinister judges, embodies a kind of beauty 
too modern, too contemporary, too actual for his immemorial 
traditions to approve. 

And everywhere about the room one finds fresh tokens of 
the same momentous transition. In one corner, for example, 
there is a group of Mr. Keighley’s serene and sensitive 
master works. They are full of dignity and beauty, of 
course ; they have helped forward incalculably the liberating 
process one is trying to trace; but by the side of such efforts 
as Mr. Benington's * Lambeth Bridge" (No. 38), or Mr. 
Dudley Johnston's * Liverpool—an Impression" (No. 44), or 
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Mr. Mortimer's “A Liverpool Dock” (No. 45), or even that... an-arresting and enduring pattern, giving it romance and 


audacious pioneer experiment of Mr. Dzvison's “A Fire in 
Oxford Street” (No. 26), they seem less like independent 
utterances than serene echoes and reflections, beautiful 
souvenirs. They do not seem to speak with the special 
accent of photography. One turns to them in vain for fresh 
sensations, or for any unique revelation, or for any celebra. 
tion, in terms of mass and tone, of scenes and episodes 
dodged or disdained by the arts of colour and line. 

But in these later pictures of Mr. Mortimer and Mr. 
Dudley Johnston, of Mr. Benington and Mr. Arbuthnot, 
these novel sensations are dispensed, and scenes and group- 
ings torn out of the impetuous life of the hour are suddenly 
made momentous, given a new glamour and significance. 
And that, one likes to believe, is, after all, the special 
function of this new-born art of ours. More perfectly than 
any of the older arts, it can deal directly and decisively with 
the imminent topic, stamping the contemporary aspect with 


meaning, flashing swiftly to and fro in places where her 
elder and more pompous sisters are too slow-footed or 
fastidious to follow. 

Of her special qualifications for this democratic task she 
is not, perhaps, as yet, quite thoroughly aware; and its 
exceeding dignity and social pricelessness are things she has 
as yet been too humble or too diffident to gauge. But that 
she is beginning to realise these things at last, that every 
year brings her an increased self-confidence and indepen- 
dence, this Liverpool exhibition makes curiously clear. It 
does give one, in a way which larger and more thrilling col- 
lections are confessedly incapable of doing, some broad idea 
of the direction which is being taken by that long-drawn chain 
of photographic effort, stretching from the past into the 
future, in which the special activities of the Salon form but 
a solitary link. And the gift is one which it is a pleasure 
to receive and an obvious duty to describe. 


— —— — —ex88«— — — — 
THE ATKIN SWAN TILTING TABLE FOR TELEPHOTO WORK. 


E have received from Messrs. Newman and Guardia, of 
17, Rathbone Place, W., an excellent tilting table, 
specially intended for workers in telephotography. This has 
been designed by Dr. Atkin Swan, and users of telephoto lenses 


will welcome the accessory. As shown in the illustration, the 
table is fitted with a crutch to support the telephoto attachment, 
and the front of the camera is adjustable to any extension. This 
crutch slides automatically as the lens is racked in or out, and, 


in addition, the table tilts to an angle of about 45 degrees, and 
is fitted with three tripod bushes, so that one or two tripods 
can be used if desired, and thus the maximum of rigidity and 
freedom from vibration can be secured. 

The table is made of solid mahogany, blacked, with velvet- 
covered top. The metal fittings are black-bronzed, and, need- 
less to say, the general finish is quite up to the N. and G. 
standard. . 

The illustration shows the Atkin Swan tilting table, with an 
N. and G. square reflex in position, with a telephoto attachment. 
The two essential points which are claimed for this apparatus 
are as follows: (1) The 
camera is supported 
rigidly on the front part 
of the tilting table from 
the focussing screen in a 
continuous line with the 
front of the lens. The 
middle support which 
effects this is adjustable, 
so can be adapted to 
any form of camera. (2) 
Struts are fitted at the 
end of the table to pre- 
vent vibration. 

The Atkin Swan tilt- l 
ing table, which is an accessory to be recommended to every 
telephoto worker, is practical in design and effective in construc- 
tion. Its price complete, including fitting to any suitable form 
of camera, is £1 15s. 


The Atkin Swan Tiltinz Table on Tripod. 


m 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT BATLEY. 


ATLEY does not possess an art gallery, but the Batley 
Free Library buildings are a magnificent pile, and a credit 

to the town, but somehow, perhaps for want of some strong 
organising power, they have not been developed to the fullest 
advantage. The committee who control affairs have resolved 
upon a forward policy, and of all the uses the suite of rooms 
may be utilised for, none is more practical or educational than 
a photographic exhibition. The idea was the conception of 
Mr. W. Bagshaw, J.P., a prominent member of the Batley 
Photographic Society, and a vice-president of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union. The suggestion being well received, the 
aid of the Batley Society was sought, with the result that a 
very fine collection of work has been got together, mostly local, 
supplemented by rare prints and works of art, loaned by several 
townspeople. In a remarkably short time the exhibition has 
been organised, and amongst the prints were many rare speci- 
mens of historic value, including two of Howley Hall, one in 
crayon, by Mr. W. Bagshaw. Amongst those who lent slides 
for exhibition we noticed the names of Dr. Keighley, Dr. 
Broughton, Messrs. H. B. Buckley, T. B. Hirst, J. W. Rhodes, 
B. C. Thomas, J. Messenger, C. Naylor, W. H. Atkinson, C. 
Giggal, W. Taylor, J. R. Stubley, A. Capstick, W. Bagshaw, 
R. Stubbs, W. Hemingway, J. Barraclough, F. Jessop, N. Taylor. 
Those who lent prints and enlargements, in addition to some of 


the before mentioned, were T. C. Taylor, E. Garforth, C. F. 
Crawshaw, C. R. J. Fox, J. Glen, H. Smith, C. W. Walker, 
Councillor North, F. Ineson, J. W. Luty, Mrs. J. Stubley, and 
Miss M. Taylor. The exhibits are well displayed, and par- 
ticular credit is due to the organisers for their resource and 
method in exhibiting some 250 prints and over slides. 

The exhibition was opened on Monday last by the Mayor 
of Batley (Councillor F. W. Akeroyd, J.P.), supported by 
the Mayoress and several influential citizens. The Mayor paid 
a tribute to the Batley Photographic Society for the splendid 
assistance they had rendered in organising the exhibition, and 
expressed the hope that it would be the forerunner of many 
successful exhibitions. Mr. W. Bagshaw was reminiscent in 
his remarks, on supporting a vote of thanks to the Mayor. He 
referred to the development of photography during the last 
thirty years, and said there was a gentleman present who 
possessed an original daguerrotype, which was taken at a price 
rohibitive to most people, but now it was a hobby that could 
be indulged in by any one, even the small boy with only his 
Saturday penny, as he had recently seen in a Douglas sho 
window a camera, chemicals, and outfit for a penny—and it 
was dear at the price. The exhibition remains open for some 
time, and is well worth a visit by members of neighbouring 
photographic societies. 
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beginners. 


A Curious Mark. 

Query.—Can you explain the curious mark on the enclosed 
negative? Is it possible that a part of the film has not been 
sensitised? Is the negative otherwise satisfactory? 

C. W. de H. (Orpington). 

Reply.—From the fact that you have got quite an un- 
necessary amount of foreground, and that the top of the 
tower is very near the edge of the plate, we deduce the 
use of a hand camera; you would have used the rising 
front had you been working with a stand instrument. 
The very wet weather we have been having during the 
last month renders it very probable that on the day 
when this negative was taken you were carrying an 
umbrella. In order to leave both hands free for the 
manipulation of the camera, you held the umbrella under 
your arm, and the point ot it has thus been included in 
the picture, although it probably did not come into the 
finder image. We are not trying to emulate Sherlock 
Holmes, but we know this may happen, for it has 
happened in our 
own work. Pro- 
bably you will be 
able to recall the 
incident cf making 
this exposure. 

Even if the mark 
were inexplicable 
in this way, you 
might take it as 
certain that the 
fim was sensitive 
over its entire 
area. There is no 
break in the coat- 
ing of film, and 
dry plates are 
coated with a sen- 


sitive emulsion, 
which is spread 
evenly over the 


glass plate by 
If the film is there it must be a sensitised 
It does sometimes happen that small specks occur 


machinery. 
film. 
in a plate, the film having been de-sensitised by some 


foreign matter, such as a speck of metal. But such de- 
sensitised spots are never more than spots, the very worst 
we have ever seen not being as large as a threepenny 
bit. Sometimes a bit of hair or woollen fibre will pro- 
duce such a spot of irregular shape, but the hair or fibre 
will be there in the centre of the mark, and generally the 
spots are circular. 

The origin of the mark would be more readily 
apparent if your exposure had been a little fuller. Your 
plate has had probably only a quarter of the exposure 


AND HIS TROUBLES. —— 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 
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which it should have received to give a well-graded 
negative. The under-exposure also accounts for a 
general fogginess, which one frequently gets when 
development has been somewhat forced or unduly pro- 
longed. We notice, too, that you are not so careful in 
washing your plates as you might be. There are dis- 
tinct traces of hypo and a smeariness over the film which 
might have been avoided had the washing been longer 
and the film surface wiped carefully with a wet tuft of 
cotton wool just before setting the plate up to dry. 


Woodland Landscapes. 


Query.—How can I get proper pictures in woods? The nega- 
tives I have taken are very black and white, and the effect :s 
more like snow or sun on shining laurel leaves. The sky 
spreads over the leaves and quite spoils the picture. 

Miss K. A. (Abbots Ripton). 


Reply.— We are taking the latter part of your letter 
only, as your queries are rather too numerous for one 
week, and you will find, we think, the information you 
want about cloud negatives on this page in our issue of 
June 22. Your difficulties in woodland photography 
are just those everyone strikes ‘when commencing that 
difficult branch of work, so you do not need to feel 
unduly discouraged. First of all, you are undoubtedly 
under-exposing and  over-developing your plates. 
Woodland subjects present very strong contrasts, and 
a great deal of the light is cut off by the heavy foliage 
overhead, so that the exposures may readily be as long 
as for well-lighted interior subjects. At any rate, 
twenty or thirty times the exposure required for an 
average landscape will not be at all out of the way. 

Having given such a full exposure, develop the plate 
to get a soft, delicate negative. Probably your best 
plan will be to dilute the developer with an equal bulk 
of water. The negative, when fixed, may look rather 
weak and grey in comparison with those you have been 
getting, but the print, which is the real test, will give a 
much truer effect. 

Another point is, never expose except on a backed 
plate. Backed plates are always better than unbacked, 
but for such work as this they are essential if good re- 
sults are wanted. The sky spreading over the leaves 
is ‘‘halation,’’ and is caused by the strong light from the 
sky passing right through the sensitive film and into the 
glass, from the back surface of which it is reflected 
again to the film. It is scattered by the film when pass- 
ing through the first time, and so is not reflected back 
in a straight line, hence the spreading or halo of light 
round the bright object. The '' backing ” on the plate 
absorbs this light, which passes through the film and 
prevents its being reflected. Hence the halation is not 
produced. 
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We would make two further suggestions. One is 
that you use orthochromatic plates. You will find that 
the greens of the foliage will be much better rendered, 
that is, truer in tone, and not so unnaturally black, and, 
further, the exposure will be rather less, as the light in 
a wood is more or less green, due to reflection of the 
light from leaves to leaves as it penetrates the foliage. 
The effect of sunlit foliage is much better conveyed by 
the ortho. plate than by the ordinary, but it is still just 
as necessary to guard carefully against under-exposure 
and over-development if you would avoid hard, chalky, 
or snowy results. 

The other suggestion is that your lighting needs 
careful study. If you select your subjects with the sun 
in front of the camera you are courting difficulty. You 
are looking at the shadow side of the foliage, and it is 
against a bright sky. Therefore you have great con- 
trast. The effect may in some cases be very charming, 
but to do it justice is a difficult matter, and vou may 
well try simpler subjects first and leave the more difh- 
cult ones until you have had more experience. 

You need not go to the other extreme and have the 
light behind you, though with suitable subjects pleas- 
ing results may be obtained with such lighting. The 
lighter yellowish greens will sometimes stand out 
lighter than the sky if the sky happens to be grey-blue 
or deep blue, and with the ortho. plate and filter this 
effect may be rendered. But with the sun to the right 
or left, and a little behind the camera, a lighting will 
be obtained which will give in many ways the most 
satisfactory results for early attempts. Sufficient relief 
will be obtained, yet spottiness is not so likely to occur 
as when the sun is more to the front. Stems of trees 
will be well lighted and stand out in relief against the 
deeper shadows of the wood. The lighting and 
arrangement of lines and masses are usuallv easier to 
manage if you can find some part of the wood rather 
more open, some place which looks as if it had been 
cleared twenty years ago and had got a little bit grown 
over again. In such a spot one gets space to move 
about and to find the best view-point without the con- 
stant worry of dodging branches, and the moving of 
the camera is an easier matter. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC MOTOR-SPEED 
RECORDER. 


SIR,—Às a motorist and amateur time-keeper of motors against 
the watch, I am interested in an article in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
of June 22, concerning the photographic clocking of cars, but 
as I see the item comes from America, I expect the correctness 
of the results is on a par with their marvellous racing records. 
Records which are not accepted in this country, because the 
distances are, so one reads, not correct. Still I must say that 
I hope my speed will never be judged by such a method, when 
one considers at 20 m.p.h. the distance covered in one second 
is only g.7 yards. Further, the writer in the American paper 
speaks of the ‘ Standard tread." Well, there is not such а 
thing in motor cars, and individual cars of the same make vary. 
The photographer would have to know the actual tread of the 
car in each case, and to get at this he would have to measure 


the tread with a foot-rule, or he could, as the car flashed by (sic) ` 


decide on the make and horse-power and the size of thetyres, and 
also, to be exact, the pressure they were pumped up to. Then 
in measuring, as the point of contact on the road would be in 
shadow, and, of necessity, a very quick exposure would be re- 
quired (lacking in detail), an error of very little in measuring 
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the photograph would mean s miles p.h. out. Of course, on 
some of our magisterial benches this would be of little import- 
ance. Personally, I would rather be timed by a Swiss watch 
as generally used. Of two liars, I would prefer the smaller. 
Wonderful country America.—Yours faithfully, 

A.E. 749. 


P.S.—I fear some people suffering from anti-motoritis, on 
seeing the article in your paper, would fancy the idea as being 
of superlative merit. 


m. | 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts awarded the Society’s 
Silver Medal to Mr. G. Albert Smith for his work on kinemato- 
graphy in natural colours. 


The photograph of St. John’s Hospital Gate, Canterbury, re- 
produced in our issue of June 29, under “Convention Notes," 
was bv Messrs. A. A. Noakes and Co., of Canterbury. 


A beautifully printed little catalogue has been sent us by 
Ilford, Ltd. It contains full particulars and prices of all the 
well-known Ilford photographic goods. A copy will be sent free 
to any reader of THE A.-P. AND P. N. 


A photographic competition is announced by our contem- 
porary, Zhe Girls Own Paper. Cash prizes are offered in three 
classes. These include: (1) A flower garden; (2) A seascape; 
(3) A harvesting scene. Further particulars are obtainable from 
the office of the paper, 4, Bouverie Street, E.C. | 


A quarter-plate No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, No. 44,800E, 
fitted with Goerz Dagor lens No. 246,635, was stolen from 
Doughty's Photographic and Sports Stores, Savile Street, Hull, 
about a week ago. 


The Goerz-Schilling camera, with which wild animals can 
take their own photographs, and a fine collection of original 
photographs, may be seen at an exhibition given by the London 
Stereoscopic Co., at their studios in Regent Street. The photo- 
graphs were taken by flashlight, and are very realistic. 


Camera House Journal is the title of a bright little monthly 
booklet and illustrated current price list issued by Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. It is supplied free to all dealers and others applying for 
it. Each issue contains full particulars of the firm's latest 
specialities. 


We have received a catalogue from Messrs. Raines and Co., 
of Ealing. of their exhibit at the Dresden Photographic Exhibi- 
tion. This includes enlargements and prints by several well- 
known British professional photographers. The little leaflet is 
printed in both English and German, and is quite up to Messrs. 
Raines' usual attractive style. 


In order to advertise the town of Folkestone, the local 
Chamber of Commerce has offered a three-guinea prize to be 
competed for by members of the Folkestone Camera Club, for 
the best set of lantern slides, accompanied by a lecture, describ- 
ing the attractions of the town. We commend this excellent idea 
to the honorary secretaries of other societies. 


“The Goerz Lens and its Use ” is the title of an attractively 
illustrated booklet just issued by C. P. Goerz, of 1-6, Holborn 
Circus, E.C. Although dealing primarily with the well-known 
lenses manufactured by C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., the 
booklet contains a brief but well-written article on the use of 
lenses generally. Every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. should 
get a copy. It will be sent free on application. 


Photo-engraving for newspaper illustration is one of the many 
technical processes explained daily to visitors at the Daily Mail 
pavilion at the White City. The entire process, from photo- 
graphing the picture to printing the block, is demonstrated. It 
is a most useful object-lesson to all who desire to know how half- 
tone illustrations are produced. The exhibit is installed by 
Messrs. Penrose and Co., Ltd., and practical work is done every 
afternoon and evening. 


The Marvlebone Camera Club has just been reorganised, and 
is now going strong. Mr. Jordan R. Lynch, Junr., has been 
elected chairman, and Mr. E. Markwell, 38, Upper George 
Street, Edgware Road, W., is the hon. secretary. Readers of 
THE A. P. AND Р.Х. in the Marvlebone and Paddington districts 
who desire to join a camera club should communicate with the 
secretary at the above address. The society's dark-room and 
enlarger are at the disposal of members. 
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THE WEEKLY 
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COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting ot five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every weck for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND 


| Extra prizes are awarded when t 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


e quality of the entries is above the average. 


P. N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. лхр P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus of 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on ail matters connected with these Competitions will be fual. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Chas. 
G. Graham, Camborne House, Sutton, Surrey. (Title of print, 
“ Ahoy! °”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red Seal; lens, Zeiss 
9 in. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; time of day, 7.30 a.m., 
May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to A. G. Warren, 33, Old Park Road, 
Palmer’s Green, N. (Title of print, ‘‘ A White City Pool.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Dagor; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-16th sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., September ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, bromoil. 

The Extra Prize to W. K. Staters, 18, Clarendon Street, Hull. 
(Title of print, “ The Setting Sun.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., 
December; developer, metol quinol; printing process, Welling- 
ton S.C.P. 

The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. (Title of print, “ Young Waltonians.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho.; time of day, 3 p.m., July; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon bromide, 
toned. 

The Beginners’ Prize to S. S. Gea, 29, The Grove, Kettering. 
(Title of print, “ Sunshine.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Special Rapid; lens, Ensign; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 sec. ; time 
of day, 2 p.m. June; developer, pyro; printing process, 
bromide enlargement, sepia toned. 

Two Extra Prizes of 2s. 6d. each have been awarded in the 
Beginners’ Class, as follows:— 

Geo. F. Hide, 2, Crown Street, Eastbourne. (Title of Print, 
* Sun and Mist.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; 
lens, Ensign anastigmat; stop, F/5.8; exposure, 1-10th sec.; 
time of day, 3.30 p.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 

John Heywood, 3o, Cambridge Terrace, Gateshead. (Title of 
print, * Waiting till the Clouds Roll By.") Technical data: 
Plate, Sandell film; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 
afternoon, July; developer, M.Q.; printing process, bromide 
Royal, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 
H. Ellis, Plymouth; E. K. Hunter, Kenley; Robert 
Chalmers, Sunderland; Arthur Mann, Sunderland; R. 


McKimm, Manchester; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; Hy. Warner, 
W. Kensington Park; F. Collins, Forest Gate; L. Girdwood, 
West Calder; McLean Dyer, Hampstead; H. P. Wight, Gos- 
forth; Easten Lee, Newcastle. 


Clase I 


F. Collins, Forest Gate; W. F. Rogers, Reigate; W. L. 
Oxley, Sheffield (2); E. F. Ledger, Plumstead; G. W. Cuth- 
bertson, Darlington; A. W. H. Slaughter, Manor Park; E. J. 
Brooking, Wisbech (2); R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; E. H. 
Dasent, Bedford; C. S. Coombes, Holborn; Mrs. Mahoney, 
Dalkey ; Wm. McNish, Paisley; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; J. 
Colman Malden, London, E.C.; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; 
Chas. Waring, Liverpool; J. Clegg, Manchester; H. Erdbeer, 
Stockwell; O. W. F. Thomas, Coalville; J. H. Saunders, 
Leeds; H. E. Galloway, Gateshead; W. E. Cork, Nelson; 
Miss E. M. Gladstone, Baron's Court, W.; S. W. Rose, Wall. 
ington; Н. Thompson, Henley-on-Thames; Chas. Lindsay, 
Bolton; Peter Orr, Govan; Arthur Smith, Nelson; E. W. 
Tattersall, Hale; J. M. Sellors, Croydon; Mrs. A. Halliday, 
Coulsdon; R. S. Briggs, Darlington; W. J. Hart, Shettleston ; 
R. C. Robson, Darlington. 


Claes II. 

Miss M. F. Hawker, Plymouth; D. E. Stamp, Sheffield; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington Park; E. Bond, Bristol; D. B. Len- 
nard, Aldham; Miss Ambler, Bradford; C. H. Stableford, 
Birmingham ; F. W. Bielby, West Hartlepool; Miss F. T. Town- 
send, Lincoln (2); Mrs. Brewster, Cambridge (2); J. F. 
Curzens, Tottenham; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on- Tweed ; 
G. W. F. Cross, Preston; A. S. Luck, Tunbridge Wells; H. G. 
King, Greenwich; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; B. Robinson, 
Heckmondwike; Mrs. Nielson, Hartlepool; J. E. Thompson, 
Edinburgh; T. S. Findlater, Cork; Miss G. Wentworth, Liver- 
pool; R. J. Withers, Buxton; F. Reynolds, Plymouth; G. 
Wormley, Leicester. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 


R. S. Briggs, Darlington; G. E. Styles, Chichester ; Chas. F. 
Bailey, Woking; D. A. Crawford, Nottingham; John H. Hill, 
Bowes Park; G. Deeth, Walthamstow; K. G. T. Southgate, 
Eastbourne; C. A. Hall, Bradford; C. E. Berry, West Ken- 
sington; E. Fairhurst, Bolton; W. Wilson, South Shields; 
D. H. Cripps, Hove; John Heywood, Gateshead; G. Dexter, 
Shepherd's Bush; Dr. E. M. Callender, Hyde Park; H. G. 
Summers, London, S.E.: A. W. Leyland, Ilford (2); C. C. 
Hamilton, Tunbridge Wells; Percy J. Archer, Edmonton; 
Harold Smith, Bradford; R. H. Morley, Cambridge; Thos. 
F. Brown, Shotts. : 


Stereoscopy.— The South Essex Camera Club had the pleasure 
of listening to Mr. H. A. Miles (Bowes Park) at their last meet- 
ing. Mr. Miles is an enthusiast on stereoscopic photography, 
and, like all enthusiasts, convinced his audience that his subject 
was important. Stereoscopy has fallen much into disrepute, 
being connected, in the minds of most of us, with Early Victorian 
entertainments, and the more or less indecent American exhibi- 
tions now scattered throughout London. There are also those 
people who classify photographers into two, viz.: those who 
aspire to artistic results, and those who can see beauty in a 
stereoscopic photograph. But those who listened to Mr. Miles, 
and who had the treat of examining his pictures, and those of his 
colleagues in the limited Stereoscopic Society, saw that in skilful 
hands the stereo-picture is capable, not only of holding its own, 
but of going ahead of the usual one-plane picture. 


Messrs. Mackenzie and Co., manufacturing opticians, of Glas- 
gow, and makers of the well-known Mackenzie-Wishart slide and 
changing box, advise us that they have removed from 47, Douglas 
Street to larger premises at 212, Old Dumbarton Road, Glasgow 
(rear Partick Central Station, Caledonian Railway). This re- 
moval to more commodious premises places the firm in a better 
position to turn out slides and envelopes to meet the great 
demand for them which is yearly increasing. 


Particulars and coupons for ' The A. P. and 
P. N." Annual Lantern Slide Competition will 
be given next week. 
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... INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.: 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions m Е 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be acccmpanied by one of the Coupons printed in R 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
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Full name and address 


| | must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism ° on the outside. 
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Silver Stain on Negative. 


How can I remove silver stain from negative caused by 
putting P.O.P. in contact with negative not quite dry, etc.? 
P. S. (Skipton). 


This is a more delicate operation than is usually recognised, 
because removing the stain generally involves removing some of 
the unstained parts of the negative, and unless care be exer- 
cised the negative may be entirely spoiled. To methylated 
spirit add little by little enough flake iodine until the solution is 
about the colour of sherry. Prepare in another bottle a 3 grain 
per oz. solution of potassium cyanide (a very powerful and 
dangerous poison). Soak the stained negative in water for ten 
minutes, drain, wipe the glass side dry, and dab the film side 
with a clean handkerchief. Place the negative in a clean and 
dry dish and cover it with the iodine solution. Rock the dish 
gently, and as soon as the stain has nearly all turned yellow or 
yellowish grey, remove the plate and wash it under the tap with 
a gently flowing stream of water until the plate has quite lost 
the greasy-water appearance due to the methylated spirit. Roll 
up a bit of cotton wool into a ball about the size of a hazel nut, 
dip this in the cyanide solution, and with it rub the stained part 
of the negative, then rinse under the tap, and repeat the cotton 
wool rubbing and rinsing until the stain is removed. Your 
object is to keep the cyanide to the stained part as much as you 
can, but not in a sharp line or you will replace one defect by 


another. The negative requires again washing under the tap 
before drying N.B.—Prevention is better than cure in this 
case. 


Failure with Persulphate. 
After soaking some old negatives in water, I tried to reduce 
them with persulphate, with no result, etc. | 
L. Е. W. (Ealing). 


Your experience with persulphate is not unique, but has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. In cases where the negative 
has been hardened, either with alum or formalin, similar diffi- 
culty has been recorded. But in the majority of cases of 
failure with persulphate the cause is (1) either the presence ot 
hypo, due to insufficient washing after fixing; (2) using per- 
sulphate which has deteriorated before being dissolved; (3) or 
not using the solution immediately after it has been made up. 
Persulphate in water quickly deteriorates and becomes in- 
operative. 


Blurred Image. 
I am using a B. lens, F/5.5, with Unicum shutter, at 1-10oth 
sec., lens stopped down to 32, and some of the objects are 
blurred. Could I get over the difficulty by having a faster 
shutter, or would it be better to get a Goerz lens? 
A. C. (Windsor). 


Blurred images may be due to many causes, e.g. (1) movement 
of the camera in the hand at the moment of exposure (in this 
case all parts of the picture are likely to show some blurring) ; 
(2) all parts may also be blurred owing to the lens being “ out 
of focus," or a part may be sharp and other parts blurred 
for the same reason; (3) the exposure may be too long in the 
case of moving objects, so that they have travelled an appre- 
ciable distance during the time of exposure; (4) if the camera 
is used on a tripod, a “ jar " may be given to it by the action 
of the shutter, and this may, like (1), produce general blurring. 
Thus you will see that you do not give us enough detailed infor- 
mation to judge the cause in your case. With the high-class 


lens you name it is exceedingly unlikely that there is any fault 
in the lens itself. It is more likely that you are at fault in 
the focussing; and possibly trying to include too great depth 
of subject. For high-speed work one requires to use a fairly 
large stop, and this means that all the parts of the picture should 
be about the same distance from the lens, and also we must 
not get too near the subject. The speed of the shutter also 
depends in part upon the speed and direction of the moving 
object. If it be moving across the line of sight, the exposure 
must be shorter than when it is moving along the line of sight. 


Shutter Markings. 


I have a Busch lens in B. and L. shutter, working at F/8, 
and marked T. B., 1, 4, 1-5th, etc. Can this be used 
for snapshot work, using Imperial plates, 200-300 H. and D.? 
What is the meaning of B., T., etc., on the shutter? 

W. N. S. (Hull). 


The lens and shutter you name are both excellent, and quite 
suitable for snapshot work. Of course, you understand that a 
rapid exposure requires a rapid plate, a good light, and not too 
small a stop. T means "time," and B means “bulb” expo- 
sure. That is to say, that when the pointer is put opposite T, 
and a short sharp squeeze given to the bulb, the shutter is openedi 
and will remain open until a second sharp squeeze closes it 
again. When the pointer is opposite B, the shutter is opened' 
by pressing the bulb, and remains open as long as the pressure- 
is continued, but closes when the pressure on the bulb is removed.. 
The figures 4, 1-5th, 1-25th, and so on are the fractions of a. 
second given by the shutter when the pointer is placed opposite 
the various figures. With F/8, a 200-300 H. and D. plate, and 
good summer light, you will get snapshots at 1-25th or 1-sotlx 
second, if the objects are not too near or not exceedingly dark in 
colour. 


Stand Development. 


Do you consider glycin superior to rodinal for stand develop- 
ment? Can you give formula? What proportion of rodinal 
is required for one hour's stand development? Is zinc 
likely to contaminate the developer. Should I coat the 
zinc with brunswick black, or would celluloid dissolved in 
amyl acetate do? H. S. C. (Brighton). 


Rodinal or glycin are equally good, and each has its advo- 
cates. Formula: Water, 20 oz.; soda sulphite, 2 oz.; potass. 
carbonate, roo gr. ; glycin, 20 gr. We cannot give formula for 
rodinal for a definite time. The time depends on temperature, 
character of plate, and class of negative required. Your best 
plan is to make an experiment or two for yourself. Try with 
10 minims rodinal per ounce of water, and then modify to meet 
your needs. Zinc 1s undesirable in this connection. Either of 
the coatings you name would be better than having the metal 
bare. 


Terme of Subscription for “Tho Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post free en date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. др. 1 - 6s. 6d. 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, e 15S. 


73. 6d. fo ?? 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Every Man His 
Own Exposure 

Reckoner. 

An ingenious American gentleman has suddenly awakened 
to the great commercial and other importances of the fraction 
of a second. The eighteenth century, he says, was the century 
of minutes; the nineteenth was that of seconds; and the twen- 
tieth bids fair to be that of their fractions. Within the fraction 
of a second momentous destinies have been settled, Emperors 
have nodded, thumbs have been turned down in the arena, ex- 
posures have been made, and perhaps the fate of some prints 
decided in exhibitions. The gentleman aforesaid brings for- 
ward a method—perhaps one might call it a rule-of-gum method 
—for estimating the exact measure of time that the tenth of a 
second represents. By counting up to ten very rapidly it is just 
possible to reach that figure within the lapse of a single second. 
The counting can be tried with a watch over and over again, 
and soon we shall have a trained idea of this portion of time. 
The man to be pitied, however, is the stutterer. What one of 
our hymn-writers calls a “lisping, stammering tongue " 
this case, mean over-exposure. 


Mathematical Advertising. 

While on the subject of mathematical accuracy in small 
matters, a brilliant idea comes to hand from the writer of a 
book called ‘‘ Phenixiana." The idea of this author is to pro- 
mote the cause of truth by modifying every adjective with a 
numeral. The lowest amount of any quality may be represented 
by the figure one and the highest by a hundred, so that by 
prefixing to each epithet a figure between one and a hundred the 
precise truth would be told. The advertising columns would 
then bear such legends as these :— 


" Ninety-one far and away the best of gaslight papers." 

“The eighty-four proper developer for every process under 
the sun." 

* Blinks's plates are ninety-nine better than any other." 

Sustained narrative would be more difficult, but it would 
work out something like this: ‘ Оп a ninety-four fine day 1 was 
trudging along a seventy-six dusty road, and before taking a 
picture of a sixty-seven picturesque cottage, I waited until a 
ninety-nine abominable motor-car had gone by. Then up came 
my sixteen dear friend Jones, a ninety-one critical individual, 
who said, ‘ My fifteen dear fellow, I can see from the way you 
are tackling that subject you haven't been reading those ninety- 
eight rattling articles about analysis and composition in THE 
A.P. AND P. N. A (modesty forbids to put a number here; 
will the reader please fill it in?) splendid paper that! Buy it 
next week." And so on. 


Rising to the Occasion. 

Speaking of advertising, reminds me that a short time since 
I was with a large party of photographers on a united outing. 
I found out afterwards that an individual, who made up to me 
as though I were his long-lost brother, was a traveller for a 
photographic firm, the name of which is not Triplefeather, nor 
anything like it. I will call it Triplefeather, however, for the 
purpose of illustration, and humbly beg the pardon of any 
gentleman of that name who may be in business. At the picnic 
he got to know from my unwitting self the names of the more 
or less prominent workers by whom we were surrounded, and 
presently he was handing catalogues among them with Triple- 
feather's compliments. In the late afternoon a souvenir group 
portrait was taken, and my irrepressible friend produced three 
large feathers (or rather another badge to represent his firm's 
real name), which he stuck in his cap, and seated himself in the 
front row. The otherwise innocent group is thus an excellent 
advertisement for Triplefeather, and the smartness of one of 
his staff. ° He'"—meaning the alert advertising manager ot 
this journal—‘‘ will chuckle when he sees it," said the aban- 
doned individual to me. 


What Every Journalist Knows. 


A writer in the Daily News waxes facetious at the expense 
of a certain illustrated and its pictorial bill of fare. ‘ The 
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following explanatory lines," he says, ' appeared under a 
photograph of Police-Inspector Jarvis: —' The Inspector's hat, 
which Mrs. Pankhurst knocked off, and his cheek, which Mrs. 
Pankhurst smacked, are marked with crosses. This is peril 
ously like poking fun at the institution of the topical photo- 
graph, and for a paper which mainly lives on that form of 
journalism it seems unsound policy. But it is amusing. 
So, too, is the pair of photographs labelled: ' Two windows 
broken at the Home Office during the riot.’ The windows shown 
display all the thrilling characteristics of a broken window; 
that is to say, they are windows, and they are broken. The 
discovery of this vein of journalistic interest may lead to rich 
results." Alas, Mr. Daily News, it is no very recent °“ discovery." 
The true ‘ discovery" 15 that there are a quarter of a million 
souls daily willing to pay a halfpenny for these excitements. 


On Titles. 

Now that exhibition-time is approaching, we are all, I sup- 
pose, racking our brains for titles to append to our masterpieces. 
Few of us have the pluck—or perhaps the word should be a 
less polite one—to call our pictures “ Nocturnes " à la Whistler ; 
and, truth to tell, we sometimes want our label to be a shade 
interpretative: as, “A Misty Morn,” attached to what might 
otherwise be supposed to represent a fogged exposure. Let us 
not be discouraged. As Mr. G. B. Shaw so sapiently observes 
in the preface to his “Plays for Puritans” :—“ There 15 а 
foolish opinion prevalent that an author should allow his 
works to speak for themselves, and that he who appends and 
prefixes explanations to them is likely to be as bad an artist as 
the painter cited by Cervantes, who wrote under his picture 
‘This is a Cock,’ lest there should be any mistake about it. 
The pat retort to this thoughtless comparison is that the painter 
does so label his picture. What is a Royal Academy catalogue 
but a series of statements that This is the Vale of Rest, This 
is the School of Athens, This is Chill October, This is the 
Prince of Wales, and so on?" 

+ + Ф + 

In the same entertaining preface, by the bye, there is another 
passage which cannot but catch the eye of him who is interested 
in—say—the methods of “ self-interpretation " practised by cer- 
tain pictorial photographers. Here it is:—‘“ Now, what I say 
is, why should I get another man to praise me when I can 
praise myself? I have no disabilities to plead: produce me 
your best critic, and I will criticise his head off. . . . I am 
ashamed neither of my work nor of the way it is done. I like 
explaining its merits to the huge majority who don't know good 
work from bad. It does them good; and it does me good, 
curing me of nervousness, laziness, and snobbishness." So now 
the Magpie understands.—(But he had better postpone the con- 
clusion of the sentence until some more fitting occasion.) 


The Gentle Critic. 

They say confession is good for the soul. I was a critic once 
myself. For one day only. The editor, not our editor, was 
ill; I was sent in his place. There were four of my own pic- 
tures hung at the exhibition. It was the chance of a lifetime. 
Did I neglect the opportunity? Not I. 1 wrote two columns 
about my own four pictures, and merely said at the end that 
there were other works too numerous to mention. Since then 
I have been a self-made man. I have never had such a chance 
again. The editor recovered more quickly than expected. But 
even critics have their price. The reporter of the Slocum- 
cum-Pogis ‘‘ Gazette " was once sent to review the Royal 
Academy. Не knew nothing about pictures or art—of course, 
there is nothing unusual in this. But what is unusual, he was 
conscious of his ignorance. Being a man of resource, he 
sharpened his pencil and hung about the pictures. Whenever 
he found an artist admiring his own exhibit—not such a difficult 
thing as might be imagined—he took out his card, said he had 
been sent to review the artists’ work, and offered his pencil to the 
artist for a consideration. For a couple of guineas he allowed 
each painter to criticise his own work ; and he got his expenses 
paid, and an extra fee from his editor for having done the 
work so well. The Slocum-cum-Pogis “ Gazette " still retains 
that sharp reporter; he has become quite an adept at lending 
his pencil, not only to artists, but to advertisers. 
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THE GOODS SIDING. By Тноѕ. FARMER. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MARK HAMBOURG. By GERALD E Jongs (New Zealand). 
From the Colonial Exhibition, now open at “The А. P." Little Gallery. 
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THE RIVER GIRL. By Etwin NEAME. 
See article on Outdoor Figure-work, p. 00. 
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` THE GREY GRACE OF THE ENDLESS SEA" 


By ArTaur ELLIOTT (South Africa). 
From "The A. p." 


А А , T . " » - , (^ 
Colonial Exhibition, now open at the “ Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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! 7 ke A. P. and P. N.' Index; Brussels 
International Exhibition; City of 
London Photograchic Society; the 
Annual Lan ern Slide Compet. tion ; 
the Weekly Picture Show; llluntina- 
tion of Autoch»omes; Taste at South 
Kensington are discussed under 7 кае 
of the Week - Ф. 59.00 

The Preparation for the « An anual Holi. 
diy, bv А. H. Blake, М.А. p. ôt 

Orthochromatics for the Snap-shotter 
(luustra'ed), by Luke Hudden p. 62 

Outdoor Costume MIU by Ew fy 
Neame - - үн 

Developm: nt with Prio dy T. Thorne 
Baker, F.L.C., F.C.S. 

Street Scene and the P. ctorialist ( Ilus- 
trated), by Ward Muir - д. 65 

Stereoscopic Nature Pho: ography, y E. 
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Phologra nhers Г have Met: Frederick 
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Lessons te Landscape: (5) Lenses 
C nia " Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
M.A., F.R.P ^. 72 

The Beginner id РТА Troubléx: Ex- 
бозм,› ез in Windy Weather - 

The Weeh.y Combetit:on - 


P. 20 
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Illustrations :— 
—‘* The River Girl,” by E.win Neame 
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by A. Elliott - - A 5 
—“ Princes Street, Eoinburgh,' "бу rd 
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—'' A Portrait,” by J. Craig Annan №. 70 
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The great number of readers who bind their copies of 
THE A. P. anp P. N. will be glad to know that the index 
for the last half-yearly volume is 

“THE A. P. AND P. N” now ready, and will be sent free on 
INDEX. receipt of twopence for packing and 
postage. This index, which is 

very full and complete, will be found extremely useful 
even for those who do not bind their back numbers, as 
the utility of each article that has appeared is increased 
by cross references to articles bearing on the same topic 
which have appeared during the half-year. А chrono- 
logical list of illustrations is also included, in addition 
to the alphabetical list, and a list of authors’ names 
further facilitates ready reference. It is only in the pre- 
paration of such an index as this, or in the perusal of it 
when complete, that it is possible to gauge the enormous 
number of interesting, original, and instructive articles 
which find their place in the pages of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. during six months’ issue, in addition to the great 
number of full-page illustrations. Readers are also re- 
minded that bound volumes of THE A. P. ann P. N., 
complete with index, are obtainable from our publishers. 
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During the Photographic Convention at Canterbury 
last week, a meeting of considerable importance, affect- 
ing the representation of British 

THE BRUSSELS photographic industries at the Inter- 
INTERNATIONAL. national Exhibition to be held in 
Belgium in 1910, was convened by Sir 

Cecil Hertslet, F.R. P. S., H.M. Consul-General for 
Belgium and last year's President of the P.C.U.K. at 
Brussels. The meeting may be regarded as being of 
a representative character, including as it did—in addi- 
tion to Sir Cecil—the principals or representatives of 
the Platinotype Company, Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, Imperial Dry Plate Co., Messrs. J. J. Griffin 
and Sons, Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ozobrome, Ltd., 
Watkins Meter Co., J. Fallowfield, R. R. Beard and 
Co., the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N., the Editor of 
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H. Evans (with Portrait) - p~. 71 


2. 79 
—'* First Love,” by A. Dodge - - J. ¢o 


the Photographic Monthly, the representative of the 
Photographic Dealer, and Mr. Godfrey Bingley 
(President-Elect of the P.C.U.K., 1910). It was pro- 
posed by Mr. F. J. Mortimer and seconded by Mr. J. 
B. B. Wellington that it was desirable that British 
photographic industries should be worthily represented 
at the Brussels International Exhibition. This was 
carried unanimously, and a further meeting was con- 
vened for the British photographic trade, to take place 
in London on July 22. If the committee that will be 
appointed do their work well, we may see British photo- 
graphy and the photographic trade in the front rank at 
this important exhibition, which will be the forerunner 
of others to be held at Rome and Turin in 1911. 
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As already briefly announced in these pages, the 
Cripplegate Photographic Society, at their eleventh 
annual general meeting, held re- 

CITY OF LONDON cently at the Cripplegate Institute, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC E.C., resolved that in future the 
SOCIETY. society shall be known as '' The 
City of London and Cripplegate 

Photographic Society." We are asked to give pro- 
minence to this announcement, and are pleased to do 
SO, as it was at our suggestion the change of name has 
been effected. It is a change that should have a con- 
siderable and beneficial result. The society has the 
distinction of being the only one of its kind in the City 
of London, a fact that should be duly advertised in its 
title, and should also increase its prestige in all parts of 
the world. We would point out, however, that the old 
society is not being absorbed by another, but that the 
incorporation of '' City of London ”’ in the title will very 
materially assist the desire of extending its sphere of 
usefulness. The syllabus for the 1910-1911 season is 
well in hand, and special arrangements are being made 
with a view to assisting the beginner as well as the 
more advanced members. The new session commences 
in October, and the hon. sec., Mr. H. S. Cuming, of 
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234, North End Road, West Kensington, W., will be 
pleased to forward full particulars of membership on 
application. The annual subscription is 7s. 6d.; there 
is no entrance fee. It will be remembered that the last 
exhibition of this society was opened by the Lord Mayor 
of London, and preparations are already in hand for 
another big show next spring. 
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On another page this week particulars of the Annual 
Lantern Slide Competition are given. Entry blanks will 
be found on advt. page 4 of supple- 
ment. The popularity of the lantern 
slide waxes and wanes from year to 
year, and although last year showed 
a slight slump in the production of 
these little transparencies, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the present year will show a great increase 
in the pictorial merit of lantern slides. The esteem ‘in 
which the prize-winning slides in these competitions are 
held is well indicated by the number of applications for 
them which we have already received from photographic 
societies all over the country. It will be noticed that 
this year there is a special class for colour photography, 
to include lantern slides by any of the screen-plate or 
other colour processes now in vogue. The tour of the 
prize slides will be arranged during the first week in 
September, and all applications for loan of slides and 
the lecture which will as usual accompany them, must 
reach the office of THE A. P. AND P. N. on or before 
September 1, enclosing the usual booking fee of one 
shilling. The tour of the slides, which will begin on 
October 25, is so arranged that they shall pass from one 
society to another with the minimum amount of ex- 
pense, and secretaries should make early application in 
order that their society shall be included in the list, 
which closes on September 1. Societies having the loan 
of the slides must pay carriage one way. АП communi- 
cations should be addressed to the Editor of THE A. Р. 


AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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A correspondent recently mentioned to us his inability 
to obtain correct colour rendering with autochrome 
transparencies. Ап investigation 
ILLUMINATION OF soon showed that the artificial 
AUTOCHROMES. illumination he employed by which 
to view the plates was entirely un- 
suitable for the purpose. This has again drawn 
our attention to the necessity for insisting on 
some sort of standard for the illumination used in 
examining any kind of photograph in natural colours. 
It is, of course, obvious that if the emulsion colour 
screen and compensating filter be adapted by means of 
“ normal ” daylight, the resulting transparencies should 
be examined by the same illumination. The most con- 
venient way of showing, or looking at, autochrome and 
similar pictures 1s to arrange a wooden frame, with 
ground glass let in, at an angle, standing оп a table, with 
an even artificial illumination behind it. Rests may be 
fixed across the ground glass on which to stand the 
plates to be examined, so that they lean against the 
ground glass. The sole difficulty is to ensure the 
light coming through the ground glass being similar in 
its spectrum to that for which the plate and screen, etc., 
were adapted. There are two alternative methods of 
arranging this. One is to make a colour filter to fix in 
contact with the ground glass; the other is to have a 
reflector, and the lamps so placed that their rays can 
zlv reach the ground glass by reflection from the re- 
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flector. The latter can then be coated with a pigment. 
which will make the absorption necessary to give '' day- 
light ’’ illumination to the transparencies. There is one 
point, however, to which we would particularly refer, 
and that is that where electric light is employed as the 
illuminant, the character of the light varies very greatly 
with (i.) the age of the lamp, i.e., the number of hours 
burnt; (ii.) the voltage, or pressure, at which it is run; 
(i1i.) the character of the filament. To show anyone an 
autochrome photograph by electric carbon filament 
and immediately after by a metallic filament electric 
light, would certainly cause them to remark how 
different the colours looked in each case. It is rather 
surprising that some enterprising firm has not made a 
speciality of large light filters for metal filament electric 
lamps, incandescent gas and acetylene, by means of 
which an approximately true sunlight effect could be 
obtained for the showing of screen-plate and three-colour 
photographs under standard conditions. 
o e gG 
The Westminster Gazette, in commenting on the 
Special Summer Number of THE A. P. AND P. N., makes 
a comparison of the photographic 
papers of to-day and those of fifteen 
to twenty vears ago, and particularly 
draws attention to the excellence of 
the pictures reproduced in our Summer Number. The 
writer says: ‘ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER in particu- 
lar is as beautiful a specimen of printing as one could 
wish to see. Week bv week its reproductions are the 
best of their class to be found anywhere, and they re- 
present excellently the newer movements in the photo- 
graphic world. Indeed, one doubts whether the 
photographic exhibition is not losing a part of its use- 
fulness in face of this new form of competition, for if 
anything has served to stimulate the average amateur 
to a better class of work, it is these weekly evidences of 
the possibilities that photography has in the hands of 
men of taste and individuality.” 
$e G a 
The new Victoria and Albert Museum affords a fresh 
happy hunting-ground for the discerning photographer, 
who wil find it very quiet, 
TASTE AT SOUTH except for the scheme of decoration, 
KENSINGTON. = which in parts is loud enough. A 
nondescript wall-colouring, within 
some degrees of cousinship to a brown-red, which forms 
the background to some of the art treasures, is likely to 
prove particularly hot and exasperating. Questions of 
decoration are largely a matter of individual taste, but 
we fancy that gilt beading 1s one of the things that the 
artistic sentiment of the age is putting on one side. Yet 
apparently what red tape is to Whitehall, gold-leaf is to 
South Kensington. Nevertheless, a pleasant hour can 
be spent in the engraving room, where the wood-block 
and the half-tone copper-block will be found side by side 
in quite fraternal fashion, and where the arcana of 
photo-engraving ts being silently demonstrated. In the 
same room are some splendid specimens of book-binding 
—mosaics of strange colours made harmonious by the 
designer's taste—-an art, unfortunately a rare one, from 
the study of which even the photographer might find 
aids to the cultivation of good taste. Speaking of 
taste in wall coverings, it 1s to be hoped that when the 
new house of the R.P.S. is opened at 35, Russell 
Square, a departure will have been made from the 
hideous green and vellow decorations that obtained in 
the lecture-room at No. 66. 
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son somehow gets 
into one’s blood, 
and the remembrance of old days in 
England’s delightful playgrounds 1s 
like a November ray of sunlight in a 
city court. Some years ago my 
holidays were of the freest and most per- 
fect type. For some four or five weeks in 
the very best season, before the August 

| crowds made the seaside strand and the 
mountain slope like Regent Street, all cares of office could 
be laid aside and utter irresponsibility take their place, 
and “the wor'd was all before us where to choose.” 
Within reasonable limits one could go anywhere and do 
anything, and yet old England, “ paintable and lovable ”’ 
always, won the day, and to explore the old country seemed 
better than to range over Europe in search of the wonders 
of other lands. 

The Firet Important Point. 

The first great holiday question which begins to propound 
itself to the real epicure in holidays, perhaps amidst January 
snows or February rains, and is possibly answered and 
acted upon before the March winds and April showers come, 
is the very prosaic one, ' Where shall we go? " When a 
man is an ardent photographer and he has not, perhaps, 
fixed himself upon any particular photographic quest, there 
is a wide choice. He probably likes to try a new kind of 
material each year for his picture making. 

It is this change of material—this new yearly quest—that 
brings the refreshment and gives new vigour to brain and 
body. So one year the photographer will go to the sandy 
shore, perhaps he will work on the white sailed boat, the 
ribbed sea sand, the white paddling figures of children; the 
next it may be the flat East Coast that takes his fancy, with 
its muddy reaches, its saltings, its tall amphibious plants, 
and the great cloud wracks that come rolling in from the 
sea over the flat and desolate landscape. Again it = be 
the nestling chálet, the pine forest, the upward reaching 
slopes and the snowy, glittering summit of the near or the 


further Alps. 
Mental Pabulum. 

Now, to my mind, after the place is settled, follows one of 
the most pleasant times in anticipation of the future and 
the preparation for it. It is of this I want to write. The 
best guide-book of the district is procured, and by the help 
of its maps and letterpress the chosen place and surround- 
ing country are well mastered. Say it is Tintagel. One 
learns the position of the village and ruins, the various 
coves, the roads leading to and from them, the valleys and 
streams, Boscastle, Port Isaac, Padstow, Rock, and the 
special features and interests of each, even to Cornwall's 
solitary mountain, miles away, Brown Willy and Row Tor. 

Topography to a certain extent mastered, there follow 
fiction and history to illuminate it—especially local history 
and biography. "Who have lived there? and left their local 
mark? And then, probably by the aid of local fiction, some 
parts, at any rate, of its story are made to gain the added 
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glow of reality, and one “sees” the bygone people playing 
their part upon the local stage. In this way one gets to hear 
of interesting stories which are too local in character or not 
strongly enough written to get a hearing from the great 
world outside. 

Now this district that I am speaking of is not particularly 
rich in history and fiction; think what food for study such a 
district as Salisbury and The Stones would afford, or Royal 
Winchester, the white city, the sometime capital of England, 
or Malvern, with its geological wonder of the 1,000 feet 
fault, and the wealth of legend and story, some of it so well 
told by our old photographic friend Dr. Grindrod, that 
centres round “ Maivern’s lonely height." 


The Camera’s Part. 

But we are presuming that there is the interest of the 
camera and picture making in addition, and probably the 
study of the district to be visited will be approached also 
from its artistic side. What sort of pictures have been 
painted here, if any? What photographers of artistic aim 
and ability have made it their happy hunting ground? 
Possibly old “ Photograms of the Year” will be turned up 
and consulted with a view to the study of this kind of 
scenery; not with a view to copying the actual methods of 
treatment—that would be indeed a futile operation—but to 
get suggestion and inspiration, to pour water into the well 
of the mind to make it draw well. (No pun intended !) 

I can hardly believe that such preparation for a holida 
will not be almost as full of enjoyment as the holiday itself, 
and not only so, but it is a yearly education in many differ- 
ent ways—in history, in legend, in English topography, in 
fiction, in art and photography, and by the time the actual 
holiday time arrives the mind will be charged with enthu- 
siasm and filled with a great anticipation that should make 
every day a delight. 

I do not want to say much about ways and means, but for 
this kind of holiday it is essential to select a central place 
and work one district. This, I have said, is a very cheap 
way. There is one definite tourist ticket only to be obtained, 
most of the excursions can be done by walking (by far the 
best for serious camera and topographical work), while 
longer journeys can be made on the cycle; and the expenee 
of lodgings can be ascertained beforehand and not left, as 
in the roving holiday, to the chances of each day, while the 
catering is so much easier and cheaper where food is pro- 
cured and used up in meals at home, or those prepared and 
taken for the day's outing, instead ofbeing paid for at hotels 
and eating houses on the way, at three or four times the 
market price. 

The Afterglow. 

I need not speak of what I may call the afterglow of 
holidays— when anticipation and realisation give place to 
remembrance and the past is recalled, the books read again 
by the light of an actual knowledge of the place and 
the people, the reading of new books of history and of 
fiction that have been unearthed since, or of which we have 
heard from friends—all this should supply topics of interest 
and keen enjoyment until the time comes for a selection of 
a new place and a fresh happy round of study, anticipation 
and the joys of the actual happy time. 
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" READY, GO!” 


This picture is referred to in the following article. 


By Luxe HUDDEN. 


ORTHOCHROMATICS FOR THE SNAPSHOTTER. 


By LUKE HUDDEN. E 


F one could take a plebiscite of the readers of THE 

А. P. AND P. N., and ask every one of them to 

answer the question, ' How many photographs 

have you taken through a yellow screen during the 

last two years? ’’ I venture to think that the average 

number of negatives produced by ninety per cent. of our 
readers would be an exceedingly low one. 

The fact of the matter is that while practically every 
photographer has been converted to the principles of 
colour-correct photography in theory, very few adopt it 
in practice. The man who does most of his work with 
a stand camera, who carefully composes his picture on 
the ground glass, who calculates his exposure with a 
meter, and waits patiently for the psychological moment 
before he presses the release, undoubtedly does use a 
screen, and uses it habitually. But for every amateur 
who adopts this painstaking deliberation over his picture- 
making there are hundreds who °“ can't be bothered.” 
Most workers cut down their kit to the very barest 
necessities, and make almost every exposure at some- 
thing of a second, with the camera held in the hand. 

Universal Orthochromatism. 

It isn't that thev don't believe in orthochromatics; 
they do, or else there wouldn't be such a huge number 
of orthochromatic plates and films used; but they fail to 
get the full benefit out of the material, because thev 
have never attempted to eliminate the difficulties that 
thev imagined are inseparable from the use of a vellow 
screen. 

Speaking generallv, almost all makes of dry plates, 
all roll-films, and almost all flat films are now coated 
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with emulsions that give far more correct renderings of 
colour than did plates and films which were made eight 
or ten years ago. Therefore, if an adequate exposure 
is given, a negative made on modern material will give 
a truer result than would have been possible at the end 
of the nineteenth century. The “© ordinary " plate of 
the nineties had a horrible way of making grass look as 
if it was black, while the skies almost invariably came 
out as dead white on the print, with never a trace of 
cloud form. 

In those days there was a crying need for ortho- 
chromatic plates and properly adjusted screens, and the 
falsity of the average rendering of a landscape led the 
late Mr. Horsley Hinton and some of the other pioneers 
of orthochromatics to publish diatribes against the false 
tonal values of the average photograph. 

Seeing in Monochrome. 

Really, we have to thank the manufacturers of plates 
and films for the perfection of latter-day materials. 
Improved methods of coating, greater chemical know- 
ledge, the necessity of improving the standard of the 
unskilled worker, largely induced by commercial compe- 
tition, have all helped to this end, and now that the 
factories are giving us all that knowledge and experience 
have made possible, it behoves us to improve our own 
work by taking advantage of these opportunities by 
adopting some form of colour screen which will give us 
the best possible results that our material is capable of. 

The thing that always staggers a photographer at an 
exhibition of painters’ pictures—like the Academy, for 
instance—is the mad riot of colour. We photographers 
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get into the habit of thinking in black and white. We 
work in monochrome all the year round; we go to photo- 
graphic exhibitions where every picture in the place is 
in one of half a dozen more or less sombre shades. We 
have so schooled ourselves to ignore colour and to seek 
forms, masses, and lines in nature that we are horribly 
dazzled by the staggering blues, yellows, and reds that 
the painter artist employs so skilfully. 

What opportunities these painter chaps have! we say 
to ourselves. How they can make a patch of colour 
tell, with only light and shade to play with; how limited 
are our powers of expression; how flat and dull our 
photographs seem! When we come upon the black-and- 
white room at Burlington House it seems more home- 
like. Here at least is a resemblance to a photographic 
exhibition. It is as refreshing as a glass of iced water 
after a big public dinner, when you have plodded 
through ten or twelve courses, and sipped almost as 
many kinds of wine. 

But why, after all, should we wilfully blind ourselves 
to colour? If the red roof of a cottage or the yellow 
patch of a field of ripened corn is of value to our picture 
as we see it in nature, why should we lose that value in 
the photograph? The orthochromatic plate will render 
its luminosity truly enough if we only give it a chance, 
but to let it get its good work in we must put a light 
filter before the lens that will absorb the blue and violet 
rays, and permit the reds and the yellows to impress 
themselves sufficiently on the sensitive material to get a 
developable image. As a consequence we get the red 
roof showing light instead of dark, and the yellow corn- 
patch showing up in vivid contrast to the surrounding 
fields. 

Hand-camera Exposures. 

The application of colour correction to hand-camera 
work is made comparatively easy by the rapidity of most 
brands of orthochromatic plates or films, and the large 
apertures at which the best modern lenses work. During 
the last year or two such a revolution has been made in 
the manufacture of anastigmats that a lens with an 
aperture of F/6 or thereabouts is within everybody’s 
reach. With such an aperture and a rapid ortho- 
chromatic plate the exposure for an open landscape in 
July or August would be about one hundred and fiftieth 
of a second, while even at F/8 (the open aperture of the 
average R.R. lens) the exposure would be about one- 
eightieth of a second. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that if a four-times screen is placed in front of a lens 
working at F/8, and an exposure of one-twentieth of a 


T'o the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


A REPLY TO MR. A. J. ANDERSON. 


Sig,—I have read with interest Mr. Anderson's sound advice 
to a photographic artist, which appeared in your issue for 
July 13, and respectfully agree with him, in so far as his re- 
marks apply to people of the Rosetti Jones type, but I cannot 
admit those remarks when used as a cloak for gentle enuncia- 
tion of certain photographic principles. "When Mr. Anderson 
in effect states that carbon and platinotype (and, of course, 
kindred processes) can claim between them a monopoly of the 
essential characteristics of photography, I venture to think 
him too dogmatic. Certainly it is unfortunate that untrained 
individuals abuse most terribly the plastic printing processes, 
but that is scarcely an argument against their general use, but 
rather for more strict education of the cruder element. Mr. 
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second is given, then that plate will not only be 
adequately exposed, but the result will show all the 
correct colour values, and give an immeasurably better 
rendering of the scene than the more rapid exposure 
without the screen could possibly have shown. 


The Lens Aperture 


If one’s work were confined to open land or sea 
scapes, the F/8 lens and the four-times screen would be 
sufficient, but the average hand-camera worker far more 
often takes subjects that come under the rather vague 
heading, in the exposure tables, of ‘‘ near objects, with 
light foreground,’’ and here the advantage of an F/6 
lens comes in. At F/8 a subject of this sort in normal 
summer sunshine would want an exposure of one- 
fortieth; with F/6 we can give a sixtieth, or with the 
four-times screen in front of the lens, a fifteenth, and 
still secure a full and proper exposure. 

The group of children reproduced on page 62 was 
taken with the shutter set at a fifteenth of a second 
through a five-times screen. The negative shows detail 
in every part of the plate, and in the original the quality 
of the cloud forms is especially beautiful. The second 
girl from the end was wearing an orange tam-o'- 
shanter, which, instead of coming out black, as it 
assuredly would have done, shows up quite correctly in 
the print. Had the exposure been made without a screen 
the skv would have been a blank, the pinafores would 
have been of the same value as the sky, and the little 
bits of light and shade in the light clothes and 
“© pinnies ’’ would have been choked up. 

For general use the amateur is recommended to get 
a screen that does not increase the exposure more than 
three or four times, to use extra rapid ortho. plates, and 
to have his shutter carefully tested, and to estimate his 
exposures by the actual and not by the alleged speeds. 

Tank development has come into such general use 
that the development of orthochromatic plates does not 
present any special difficulty. Once in the tank the 
plates are not likely to be fogged, but-care should be 
taken not to get them too near the red light whilst filling 
or emptying the camera. 

The immediate improvement in the quality of the 
negatives obtained under the conditions I have outlined, 
and the remarkable difference in the ‘‘ reality '' of the 
prints that these negatives will give, will do more to 
prove the advantages of making snapshots through a 
colour screen than anything I can urge in favour of the 
idea. 


$E —————————— 


Anderson seems to be of opinion that photographers are so in- 
capable artistically that they will run “amok” in ductile 
mediums, and must of necessity keep to the automatic printing 
processes of carbon and platinotype. 

The characteristics of the photographic medium change with 
time and progress. Once, a print which combined the advan- 
tages of local topography and a hand-mirror was the essential 
outward sign of photographic “art”; later the grey and black 
of bromide, and now the divers colours of “gum” and “oil” 
are quite characteristic of the medium. Limitations of the pro- 
cess have lessened in its advance to an art, yet initiated people 
would no more confound an “oil” print with a painting than 
a lithographic artist would err between a lithograph and a 
pastel. In this way Miss Prettygirl’s compliment comes to 
nothing. Ladies of Philistia have just emerged from the 
* P.O.P." era, and conceive the infinite gradations of a bromide 
print as typical photography; hence the remarks when viewing 
an “oil” print: “Not a bit like a photograph, indeed! Why, 
it ¿s photography—the latest improvement in what was once an 
automatic process.—Yours truly, 

Н. E. PowEerr HIGGINS. 


Ashford, Middlesex. 
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HE advent of fine 
T weather will undoubtedly 

cause the ardent photo- 
grapher to seek outdoor re- 
creation in conjunction with 
his hobby, and to me there 15 
no pleasanter method of 
spending a day than taking 
costume studies in natural 
surroundings. During the 
present time of year nature 
is seen at her best, and it 
behoves the camera user to 
take advantage of this, as 
summer weather should give 
the best opportunities for 
this kind of work. 

The first thing to do is to 
carefully go over the ground 
selected for the posing of 
your models. In my own 
case I was fortunate enough 
to obtain the use of some 
private grounds. On viewing these I discovered that some 
adjoining grounds were even better suited for the purpose, 
and by obtaining an introduction to the owner of the coveted 
spot the desired permission was kindly granted. 

The next thing was to have suitable models and dresses, and, 
having a clear idea of the possible natural backgrounds, 
sketch out roughly the desired compositions, as no time 
should be wasted on the field of action. 

In some cases costumes may be specially made for the set 
of pictures in view. It may be mentioned here that the in- 
expensive material called ‘‘ mercerised lawn "' is very suit- 
able for making into costumes (similar to those beloved of 
Marcus Stone)—fichu, and large straw hat or bonnet. 

I will describe a recent excursion of my own. The day 
before the excursion the slides were loaded with twenty- 
four 12 bv 10 backed plates. A hamper was packed with 
artificial flowers, creepers, etc., to relieve the foreground of 
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bareness, when required, and for generally making addi- 
tiọns to nature. Yards of chiffon, tulle, some fishing 
waders, etc., the ever-ready packet of pins, hair-pins, 
powder, string, scissors, and odds and ends completed the 
outfit, with the addition of a large luncheon basket (which 
should never be forgotten), and a 12 by 10 Sanderson. 

An old tower which contained one or two rooms was 
commandeered for use as a dressing-room, the boxes were 
unpacked for the supply of the very necessary mirror, etc., 
required for dressing. 

The first series of pictures was taken with the ruined 
masonry in the background. No particular pitfalls are 
found in this class of subject. Care, however, should be 
taken to keep the lines of any masonry perfectly vertical, 
and to be wary of a glint of sunshine coming to the lens. 

Moving further into the woods, the writer was less suc- 
cessful in his efforts, as he did not allow sufficiently for the 
greenness of the light shining through the trees, with the 
result that the plates were somewhat under-exposed. Some 
pretty effects may be obtained when a gleam of sunshine 
falling through the branches is allowed to stray across the 
dress or face of the sitter. 

After the luncheon interval—much appreciated—we com- 
menced what was perhaps the most interesting part of the 
day’s work from the photographer’s point of view. Moored 
to the bank of a shallow but pebbly-bottomed stream was 
an old punt. To this we added a few cushions, and our 
sitters, having armed themselves with a punting pole, pro- 
ceeded to push off into midstream. The writer donned fish- 
ing waders, and by their aid was able to walk out knee-deep 
to tie the punt in position. The waders also proved useful 
in actually taking the photographs, as it was found that by 
far the best positions could be obtained with the camera in 
mid-stream. This was the plan adopted for the illustration 
on p. 57. 

Although on this particular journey the spirit of profes- 
sionalism is manifest, at the same time I cannot think of a 
more pleasant way to enjoy oneself, and work of this descrip- 
tion approached from purely the amateur standpoint should 
be one of the finest ways of spending a healthy holiday. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PLATES AND FILMS WITH PYRO. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.LC., F.C.S 


two developers so popular as pyro-soda and pyro- 

metol, and yet there are so many formule existing, 
so widely different in detail, that much bad work is done with 
“pyro,” and much moderate work that could easily have 
bcen a great deal better. 

The whole problem with pyrogallol, just as with any other 
developer, is to decide what character of negative is wanted, 
and to adopt a suitable developing formula. Let us take 
the cases of landscape work and portrait work, and assume 
that bromide contact printing is to be adopted for 


Ww plates and films are concerned there are no 


the landscape, and carbon printing for the portraits. ]n . 


these two cascs we shall obviously require negatives of 
different characteristics; a fairly brilliant negative in the 
first, a soft and well-modulated negative in the second. 

Where plenty of latitude is wanted in the developing, 
there is no developer better than pyro-soda, while for those 
plates which have received minimum exposure pvro-metol 
is unquestionably very suitable for giving negatives of good 
eradation. 

Next as regards formula. Correspondents sometimes ask 
whether only half the exposure is necessary with pyro-metol 
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that is wanted when developing with pyro-soda, ог if only 
half the time is wanted for development, and so on. Those 
who are experienced with H. and D. work will know that 
the speed readings of plates do not always come out the 
same when using different developers, but the variations 
are small, and a plate can be given a speed number which 
is, with fairly narrow limits, that obtained with any of the 
organic developers. If you can give half the exposure with 
a certain pyro-metol developer that you want with pyro- 
soda, then there is something wrong with the pyro-soda! 

A good deal of bother is possibly due to the strong re- 
straining action of metabisulphite on pyrogallol. That it 
is the best preservative for pyro is well agreed. But it is 
frequently emploved in too large quantities. Where the full 
advantage of exposure is wanted, sodium sulphite may well 
be substituted for it, though the negative will then be brown 
in colour, though not so brown as if nitric or citric acid had 
been employed instead. Whereas ten or twenty per cent. 
of the weight of the pyro in metabisulphite will suffice, three 
to five times the amount of sulphite crvstals are necessarv, 
the amount in each case varying with the concentration of 
the pyro solution. 
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Thus a ten per cent. solution of pyro, containing a com- 
paratively small amount of metabisulphite, is the best to 
use. This, of course, acts as a stock solution :— 


31 ANO eee I OZ. 
Potassium metabisulphite ......................... 48 gr. 
Water (distilled and previously boiled) ...... 10 OZ. 


A good deal of air can always be expelled from distilled 
water which has been in stock a short time, and this should 
-advisedly be removed by boiling. 

To make up one well-known  pyro-soda formula, we 
take 12 drams of the above stock solution, and make it up 
to ro ounces by the addition of boiled water. This forms 
the A solution. The B solution, or accelerator, is as fol- 


lows :— 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) ........................ I OZ. 
Sodium carbonate (crystals) ....................... I OZ. 
Water: (Dolls). эзы ета наар ырк Kk a pre IO OZ. 


Equal parts of the two solutions are mixed for use, and five 
Or six drops of ten per cent. potassium bromide solution are 
added to each ounce of the mixed developer. The Watkins 
factor would be for most plates approximately 43, but should, 
of course, be determined by an experiment, as it is obviously 
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dependent to some extent on the character of negative re- 
uired. 

ý The characteristics of a pyro-metol developer will depend 
to a great extent on the relative proportions of pyro and 
metol. The former gives the more density, the more con- 
trol, and the less rapidity or energy. Metol gives greater 
softness, shadow detail, and energy of action. The problem 
of choice is best solved by starting with an example, as 
follows :— 


AFP VEO SILO EGE ua raa kdo ata Sas 25 gr. 
г, 7 797 ЖИНИ ИИ ОНИН ИГИЛИК bes TRECE УРЕ 25 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite ................... 1 dm 
Potassium bromide. Sois Sai SSS 8 gr. 
Water (Dou) SSO элейе IO OZ 


B.—Sodium carbonate (crystals) ................ а 02, 
Water (boiled) 


Equal parts of A and B are used for trial; if too hard-work- 
ing or too slow, use less pyro and more metol (and meta- 
bisulphite in proportion), and slightly increase the carbonate. 
If too rapid and soft-working, use less metol and more pyro, 
reduce the metabisulphite, and increase the bromide. _ 

The development factor can, in any case, be determined 
by a simple experiinent. 
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STREET SCENES AND THE PICTORIALIST. 


OPES ndn Phone aid Pliobcgncküc Weta?" 


273 ва 32 at Ba 
| $ »- Zara HE ambition, I suppose, of 
every hand-camera user 

! e^ 4 Had is to produce, at least 

y) | once їп his lifetime, а 
perfect street scene. Per- 
sonally, I have never yet 
succeeded in so doing, 
and my failure is not 
from want of trying. 

There is one street in 

particular which I yearn 

to render, and which 
should, really, be quite 
easy to render. Princes 

Street, Edinburgh, seen 

from the Scott Monu- 

ment, is a tantalisingly 

obvious subject. I have 

looked at it again and 

again, in every sort of 

weather and under every 

condition of lighting. 
Although finer than most of the streets in this country— 
indeed, I imagine it to be one of the finest in the world— 
the problem it presents to the photographer is the same 
as the street problems elsewhere—only perhaps a little 
more easy to tackle, thanks to the magnificent and com- 
paratively secluded view-point. 

The difficulty with streets is that they are a combina- 
tion of, so to speak, still-life (i.e., the buildings), and 
very un-still-life, namely, the people and the passing 
vehicles. Princes Street forms a splendid vista of 
modern architecture; but in the midst of that splendid 
vista there is a perpetual and fussy marionette-perform- 
ance being played by the passers-by. And one single 
marionette, wrongly posed, can ruin vour picture. Legs 
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outstretched like a pair of compasses, he is caught by 
your shutter and frozen into grotesqueness. Who has 
not groaned, when holding up the freshly developed 
negative to the light, to find one of those impossibly 
active walkers fixed, in an agonising stride, in the very 
centre of a blank expanse of pavement? 

Yet the busy-ness of a street scene must be rendered, 
if the picture is to be true. Oddly enough, though, 
what the average street snap cries out for is not busy- 
ness, but quietude. There is a sort of busy-ness so 


Fig. x. 


busy that it obscures itself, it distracts attention from its 
own meaning. This is the sort of busy-ness which the 
camera eagerly records, but which the eye, even though 
it sees it momentarily, does not permanently retain, 
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I thought of this while I stood, camera in hand, on 
the Scott Monument, and endeavoured to detect one of 
those fleeting instants when the street below me would 
present an aspect at once true to its character and photo- 
graphable. Fig. 1 shows everything as it ought not to 
be: it is a very epitome of all that is worst in a street 
snap. Down in its left-hand corner two or more vehicles 
are crossing each other's bows; we wait for the crash of 
the collision which will never come. Up aloft a silly 
dog-cart is holding a conversation with a tram. And 
precisely in the middle are a pair of those inevitable 
marionettes being jerked, on invisible strings, across the 
emptiest patch of the picture. Fig. r, in short, illus- 
trates quite consummately how not to take a street 
scene, when not to press the button. 

Fig. 2 (an enlargement), taken from much 
the same  view-point, but with a  longer-focus 
lens and in mistier sunshine, 15 somewhat 
better. The most flagrant marionettes are 
too remote to be very worrying, and the 
crowd in the foreground, though spotty, is 
on the whole true to life. There is a man 
bicvcling .and an old fellow jumping on to a 
tram, neither of whom ought to have been 
in their present situations, but I might have 
forgiven them. What I cannot forgive is the 
tram turning round the corner to the left : it 
IS atrocious, and so is another less blatant 
tram, in the distance, all askew to swing 
round an invisible opening to the right. They 
jar, because they are not continuing the 
central and essential straight line of the 
street. Trams, of course, turn corners; but 
if you photograph them turning corners vou 
must do so from a cunning angle—certainly 
not from this angle !—if you are to suggest 
that peaceful sense of sustained motion 
which makes for busy-ness in the street 
itself, but not for the fatal fault of busy-ness 
in the picture. 

Fig. 3 (also an enlargement) is the best | 
managed to make of the subject. It was 
taken on a late and sunless evening, nearing 
dusk, and is, of course, looking in the oppo- 
site direction from that of the others. Look- 
ing westward, as this is, one gets a more 
imposing, because less shut-in view of the 
street; it fades into a more mysterious dis- 
tance, and gains dignity therebv. 

Neither technically nor artistically is fig. 3 
anything very out of the common; but laid 
side by side with figs. 1 and 2 it seems to me 
to illustrate prettv clearly the essence of the 
latters’ defects. There are marionettes even 
here, I admit! (Retouching might dispose 


of them.) But, generally speaking, the 


tiring 
jumpiness of figs. 1 and 2 is absent in fig. 3, though it 


contains as many figures and vehicles. It is partly the 
straightness of the street that does it, but mainly that all 
or nearly all of the figures and vehicles are, by their 
movements along it, repeating and emphasising that 
straightness. They are not going criss-cross (except a 
very few of them); they all are trending along nearly 
parallel lines. The string of trams, sailing down this 
stately aisle, helps the effect; had one of them been turn- 
ing off to one side, it would have broken the continuity 
of the procession and ruined everything. 

A street represents a result of human effort, and in 
rendering it pictorially we shall have to try to get a hint 
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of this. Human effort is visible also in the people. To 
secure the effect we must press the button at a moment 
when there seems to be some sort of unity in the human 
effort. This is a vague assertion, at best; still there is a 
kind of unity in, for example, the file of trams in fig. 3 
which is non-existent in the scattered trams in fig. 2. 
There is something impressive in crowds of figures all 
hurrying along a street, in two parallel lines, which is 
not discernible in a mere open space in which number- 
less ant-like mortals are scuttling hither and thither in 
no particular lines at all. There may be just as much 
muscular action being exerted in the parallel streaming 
pedestrians as in the mixed scuttling multitude—just as 
much human effort. But dignity may be in a picture of 
the one phenomenon and no dignity in the other. 

One could go on for ever writing a sermon on the 
underlying meaning of that wonderful vision, a 


thronged street, and one would come to no very instruc- 
tive conclusion. Meanwhile, however, the moral seems 
to be this—the perfect street scene will be taken (unless 
by a fluke) by the man who has cultivated the photo- 
graphic eye—the eve which sees all the trifling details 
of his view simultaneously; the eye which never fails to 
‘ spot "' the marionette; the eye which is aware, neither 
too soon nor too late, of the arrival of the moment ot 
harmony in the jangle of composition, the instant 
when the kaleidoscope has produced the perfect pattern. 
All of which means patient practice, and en passant I 
may add that no pleasanter watch-tower for that prac- 
tice could be found than the Scott Monument, Edin- 
burgh. 
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PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH (From the top of the Scott Monument). By Warp Muir. 


See article on preceding fage. 
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HE number of those who are devoting 
attention to Nature photographv seems to be 


some 


increasing, and I think it is a good sign. Many 
photographers who have hitherto used their 
energies, perhaps, in snapshotting, here, there and 


everywhere, with not altogether satisfactory results, 
are discovering that a good deal of more interesting 
work can often be done by means of a stand camera. 
The combination of photography and natural history 
cannot but be to the advantage of both, because, owing 
to the rapidity with which results can be obtained by 
means of the camera and the facility with which it can 
render the detail and correct forms of the objects de- 
picted, it is, undoubtedly, one of the most valuable aids 
to the study of Nature in all her varying moods. I feel 
confident that the naturalist who uses photography to 
aid him in his Nature study or the photographer who 
goes in search of subjects amongst the fauna and flora 
of our country will never regret having done so, or 
lose interest in his work. 
But the object of this 
article is not so much to 
advocate the study of 
Nature photography as 
to suggest to those who 


have either just com- 
menced or who are 
thinking of com- 
mencing the work, the 
additional interest and 
advantage of results 


obtained by means of a 
stereoscopic camera. 

J am inclined to think 
the next best thing to 
Nature herself is a good 
stereoscopic photograph. 
(Of course, I am 
ferring to scientific 
work, and can very well 
leave the art 
photography to 
after itself.) 

Let anyone who тау 
be inclined to doubt 
this look first with both 
eyes at the one side of 
a goo d 
Sav, Of a 


re- 


side of 
look 


stereograph, 


bird's nest, 


МАТОВЕ! 


BY 
Е, J BEDFORD 
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and then compare the effect produced when the stereo- 
graph is viewed in the usual way in a stereoscope. To 
those who have never seen such an effect before, and 1 
think there must be many who have not, the apparent 
sense of reality of the objects depicted will come as a 
very agreeable surprise. To be able, as it were, to see 
the third dimension is a decided gain for scientific work. 

There are methods bv which stereoscopic results may 
be obtained with one camera and one lens, but as thev 
are, at the best, makeshifts, and under the most favour- 
able circumstances сап only be used for absolutely 
stationary objects, I shall dismiss the consideration of 
them, and assume the worker who wishes to take up this 
branch of work will use a pair of lenses. 

If a half-plate stand camera is available—one of the 
square-bellows type is the best—the only things 
necessary to convert it into a stereoscopic camera are a 
septum or movable division, arranged inside, down the 
middle, and practically dividing the camera into two, 
and a pair of lenses, which may conveniently be mounted 


Nest and Eggs of Blackbird. 
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ona panel interchangeable with the usual one containing 
the half-plate lens. 

The lenses may be a pair of single ones, but at the 
present day there are so many good and at the same 
time cheap doublets on the market, working at about 
F/6.5 or Е/6.8, that it will not be difficult to procure a 
pair at a cost less than that charged for a good R.R. a 
few years ago. 

The doublets will be preferable to the single lenses, 
because the latter will probablv not work at a larger 
aperture than F/11, or even F/16, but still they can be 
used for many subjects, and as good definition in all thc 


Red Admiral Butterfly 
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planes of a stereoscopic 
photograph is desir- 
able, the doublets will 
often require stopping 
down to F/16, and- 
then will be equal to 
the single lenses, be- 
cause, unless the focus 
of these is very short, 
the distortion given by 
all lenses of this type 
will not be of any im- 
portance in Nature 
work. But later on, 
when the photographer 
wishes to try his hand 
at birds or other sub- 
jects which require 
rapid exposures, he will 
soon discover the ad- 
vantages of the more 
rapid lenses, should he 
be fortunate enough to 
possess them. 

The Thornton- 
Pickard behind - lens 
type of shutter is 
probably as good as 
any. This firm makes one specially for stereoscopic 
work, which will allow several lenses to be used, by 
means of an interchangeable panel, and the same shutter 
can also be used for ordinary or stereoscopic work. 

A good firm camera stand is a necessity. 

I have recently adopted a postcard camera for stereo- 
scopic work, as this size is much lighter than half-plate, 
and if a considerable number of plates are carried, as 
they should be for Nature work, the saving of weight in 
these alone will be considerable in the smaller size. It 
is possible to get a pair of prints from the 54 in. by 33 in. 
plate, each measuring 3 in. by 24 in. when trimmed, 
and this size is quite large 
enough, as mav be seen by 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

For this kind of work the 
exposure should be full, and 
care must be taken to avoid 
under-timed negatives. A 
print which looks somewhat 
flat in the hand will often 
he found in the stereoscope 
to be better than one of 
excessive contrast. А print 
from a hard negative will 
generally give a °“ snowy ”’ 
effect, but this тау be 
avoided bv sunning down 
the print after removing it 
from the printing frame and 
before toning, allowance 
being made for this in the 
depth to which printing is 
carried. 
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e Exhibition of Pictorial Work by members of the Linked Ring, now open at the Rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association 
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ex PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


By “ TOUCHSTONE" 


No. 8.- FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


BROWSING etchings, and other pictorial valuables—and, mind you, 
the other they are really valuables !—of every sort decorate his 
daythrough apartments. And permeating the place is a photo- 
Mr. Aymer graphic atmosphere, partly due to Evans himself and 
Vallance's partly to the innumerable camera-products over which 
iconography he gloats—products which, from a Frenchy gum to a 
ofdrawings  lecture-illustrating lantern slide, are all absolutely and 
by Aubrey utterly the very, very cream of their kind. 
Beardsley, I doubt whether in the whole of England there is a 
I wasinter- roof under which you could find so many perfect 
ested to ob- examples of photographic art, and so rare a feeling for 
->~ serve how many of these masterpieces other and older arts. Evans's taste is catholic—he has 
were marked, '' Property of Frederick the intellectual range of all the members of the Linked 
| Н. Evans, Esq." Апа ‘‘ To Мг. Ring rolled into one, with a bit over. In spite of this, 
Frederick H. Evans, who kindly placed he sticks consistently to his own style. You could never 
his collection at my disposal, I am mistake an Evans for a Demachy, however far back you 


Portrait by Gertrude Kasebier. 


under special obligations," says Mr. Vallance, in went in Evans's history; and however far forward we 
another place. In vet another, commenting on a are able to go in his history we shall never, I am sure, 
Beardsley frieze for а chapter-heading, he remarks: catch Evans making a Coburn. But he may admire 


`* Subsequently Mr. Frederick H. Evans photographed what is good in both—and quite fearlessly condemn 
the drawing, full size, and produced fifteen platinotype what is bad. Апа in the end you will find that it 15. 
copies, of which twelve only were for sale, and the plate Evans whose judgment was sane and right—not the 
destroyed.” other folks’. At the same time, like many another good 
All of which is an old story, so to speak, to those who man, his. judgment is sometimes at fault when he has 
have had the privilege of a lengthy acquaintanceship to decide on the merits of his own pictures. 
with the great little Evans, pioneer of pictorial architec- Evans, too, has managed to perform the miracle of 
ture-photography, champion of the platinum undefiled, making pictorial photography pay. For months on end’ 
and habitual discoverer of geniuses. To a younger he tours the continent—a courier groaning under a load 
generation of photographers Evans is, comparatively of cameras toiling in his wake—photographing ancient 
speaking, unknown. They think of him only as a French chateaux on Crystoid films; and behold, the re- 
master of cathedral interiors—the inventor of а conven- sults, reproduced on the heaviest of °“ art ’’ paper, 
tion imitated by hundreds of less skilled technicians. appear eventually in mighty and expensive tomes, be- 
They know him not as a controversialist, as an art loved of specialists, and delightful even to the eye of the 
connoisseur (how many photographers of to-day would ignorant. And have you seen his illustrations to Shaw’s 
have recognised a Beardsley, at sight, as Evans did, ‘‘ Mrs. Warren's Profession ’’—all taken in the by no 
when scarcelv a soul in London knew his name, and means suitable studio of the late Camera Club in 
would have foreseen and proclaimed his success?), as Charing Cross 
an authority on Japanese art, as a witty and polemical Road? You may 
article writer, as an ultra-modern critic of stage-craft like or dislike 
and of music, and as perhaps the first soul on this earth Evans's work, but 
to perceive and publicly uphold—in the face of manv you must confess 
sneers—the subtler possibilities of the pianola. that the man him- 
For, like a diamond, Evans, though not large, has self has made his 
manv facets. Moreover, he sparkles, from the large mark in circles far 
and wondering eves behind his spectacles to the active larger of radius 
feet within his hvgienic shoes. It is an education to than those described 
talk to him; to visit him in his home at Acton is to find by anv other 
vourself in a treasure-house of stimulating surprises, the English  photo- 
collection's owner not being the least of these. grapher now 
Grotesques from the Land of the Geisha, drawings, living. 


TOUCHSTONE. 


TAANI 


“ Touchstone’s ” series of articles on “ Photographers I have Met" has included the following :—(1) J. C. S. Mummery, 
A.R.I.B.A. (President of the Royal Photographic Society); (2) F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S.; (3) P. Bale Rider; (4) J. C. War- 
burg; (5; Dr. C. E. K. Mees; (6) F. A. Bridge; (у) H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. These autobiographical comments on per- 


sonalities in the photographic world will be continued week by week, and will in time form a complete photographic “ Who's 
Who.” 
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to mystery—seems to attach to the lens in the minds of 

many photographers, including beginners and old 
hands. Of course, there are good and bad lenses, but 
happily the latter are *few and far between" nowadays. 
Even in the cheap (e.g., guinea, etc.) cameras the lens 
usually supplied is a wonderfully efficient instrument, con- 
sidering the price. 

Now the first point I want to mention is the common idea 
that if a good picture does not result, the fault must be due 
to the lens, the shutter, or the plate, whereas in nine out of 
ten cases the fault rests with the photographers misuse of 
his tools or materials. 

At the moment let us concentrate our atten- 
tion on the lens, and more especially the lens 
in connection with landscape picture making. 

Note carefully the italicised words, because in 
this class of work it is seldom, if ever, necessary 
to have extremely sharp definition anywhere in 
the picture, and still less seldom is it desirable 
to have it all over the picture. In fact, very 
sharp definition in various picture planes con- 
siderably removed from each other is often 
destructive of the effect of space or depth in a 
picture. In Fig. A we have a case in point. 
The subject is not put forward as pictorial, but 
simply used by way of diagram. The fountain 
was first sharply focussed, and then a stop used 
small enough to bring all the more distant parts 
into sharp focus. The result is a lack of relief, 
or *differentiation of planes," as the phrase 
goes. In the companion picture, B, a lens of 
longer focus was employed from the same stand- 
point. In this instance the fountain was 
sharply focussed, and then a stop of such size 
used that we get the more distant parts suffi- 
ciently defined so that they tell us all we want 
to know about them, but not so sharp as to 
compel our attention or force their detail to be 


A GREAT deal of needless difficulty—almost amounting 
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Special to ‘Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


5.—LENSES. 


noticed at all. Thus we get a much better suggesuon of 
depth of various picture planes. 

The beginner is very apt to start off with the idea that the 
sharper every part of a picture is the better. Then he sees 
in some exhibition a picture where the more distant parts 
are not in sharp focus, and jumps to the conclusion that he 
has discovered the whole art of landscape. Then he swings 
the pendulum from the one extreme of background as sharp 
as possible, to the opposite of background as fuzzy as pos- 
sible. And it is only after failures in both extremes that he 
learns the truth of “via media, via tuta," or shall we put it, 
wisdom in moderation? It will now appear obvious that for 


. pictorial landscape we do not require a lens to 
give us very sharp definition everywhere and at 
alltimes. Far be it from me to suggest that the 
high-class modern lens is not a better instru- 
ment than the older tools. My point is this: 
The pictorial landscapist can get all he wants 
by means of an old-fashioned single (achro- 
matic) lens, and therefore for this class of work 
he need not worry or attribute his failures to 
the lack of a modern anastigmat. Dry plates 
are now so rapid that he can get all tne defini- 
tion he wants with a stop of moderate size, say 
Кїї, and an exposure of something less than 
a second under all ordinary conditions. 


Negatives for Enlarging. 

The reader may say that this is all very well 
for negatives for contact printing, but that 
nobody now makes quarter-plate size prints. 
Here again is a very common error. The 
point 1s that detail is largely a matter of com- 
parison. In a pinhole negative all parts are 
practically in the same degree of definition ; in 
a lens picture theoretically no two planes are 
equally sharp. Consider such a subject as that 
shown in B, z.e., one where the chief object of 
interest is in the foreground, while the more 
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distant parts are of the nature of background. Here we get 
the fountain sharper than the other parts, and also get the 
two parts of such relative sharpness on the ground-glass that 
they stand away from each other in an agreeable manner. 
If we make a contact quarter-plate print from our negative, 
we shall instinctively view it at somewhat close quarters, e.g., 
8 to 10 inches from the eye. If now we enlarge this nega- 
tive, say, four diameters to 16 by 12, we shall probably view 
this at a proportionally increased distance, e.g., perhaps 3 ft. 
from the eye. Thus while our enlargement is not so sharp 
as the contact print, the relationship of sharpness and soft- 
ness will remain the same; and as we view the enlargement 
at the greater distance, we shall not desire the same 
or anything like the same degree of sharpness that seems 
agreeable in a small picture viewed at close quarters. 
Or, in other words, if we use a finely-ground focussing 
screen—this is important for negatives intended for enlarg- 
ing—and get the small picture to look right as regards the 
relative sharpness of different parts, then when we come to 
enlarge this small negative we shall find that our enlarge- 
ment is quite as sharp as is necessary when it is viewed at 
its proper distance. 
— B ÁÀ ب‎ 


BOOTS’ “SAFE-LIGHT” LAMP AND 
* SAFE-LIGHTS.” 


J E have received from Messrs. Boots, 29-31, Farringdon 
А ) Road, London, E.C., a new series of afo-lights for use 
in their safe-light lamp. We have on a previous occasion favour- 
ably reviewed the lamp, which has some unique features of 
its own, notable among them being the fact that reflected light 
only is utilised, and thus a more diffused light is attained. 
The construction of the lamp, moreover, permits perfect ventila- 
tion with no possibility of leakage. 

We have used one of these lamps in our own dark-room for 
some time now, and it gives perfect satisfaction, keeping cool, 
and at the same time giving a very reliable and well-diffused 
light. The new safe-lights are remarkable in many ways. 
Series B is a light-tinted filter, intended 
for use with bromide paper and lantern 
plates, but we find even when using incan- 
descent gas in the lamp, that dry plates 
of ordinary rapidity may be exposed 
with impunity to its diffused light for as 
long as a minute without 
showing traces of fog, while 
a severe test of a direct ex- 
posure at half a yard, with 
one half of the plate 
covered, resulted in only a 
very slight fogging of a rapid 
plate with half a minute's 
exposure 

Series C, which is a filter 
of a pleasant brownish 
colour, that gives a de- 
lightful light for working 
by, is perfectly safe for the , 
fastest plates not colour- Q00R RAISED SHOWING GAS BURNER 
sensitive. To anyone who 
has worked in a dark-room illuminated by a small ruby light, 
the remarkable comfort and ease of working which this new 
light gives will come as a revelation. 

Series D is of a rich ruby colour, and is intended for colour- 
sensitive plates. The light given, however, is of considerable 
brilliance, and our tests prove it to be practically safe for all 
orthochromatic plates. 

The characteristic of these safe-lights is their extreme trans- 
lucence, and the light given appears to be very soft and 
opalesque. They are supplied in 1o by 8 size at 4s. each. The 
Safe-light Lamp may be had complete with either of these filters 
fitted for oil, gas, or electric light at gs. 6d. and ros. 
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Sir Benjamin Stone has told a representative of the Lvening 
News that he has had several buildings added to his country 
residence for the sole purpose of storing his photographs. 
Altogether he has 30,000 photographs, of which over r,ooo are 
of members of Parliament, taken since 1895. All these photo- 
graphs are autographed. 
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A series of reproductions and a half-page article on the work 
of Elwin Neame appeared last week in the Daily Chronicle. 


The president’s picnic and outing to Epping Forest has 
proved one of the most attractive and successful items of the 
Hackney Photographic Society’s summer programme. 


It has been decided to rebuild the London County Council 
School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, at an estimated cost of £15,500. 


Reports from the Dresden International Photographic Exhi- 
bition show that the pictorial photographs on view are command- 
ing a good sale among the visitors. 

Mr. G. W. Morgan, a professional photographer, of Aberdeen, 
and well known in Scotland for his groups of royalty, was 
killed by a fall from a corridor railway carriage at Carstairs 
recently. 

Our readers are reminded that Griffins, of Kingsway, London, 
W.C., are giving free demonstrations in the bromoil process 
every Thursday afternoon at 3.30. Visitors to London should 
bear this in mind. 

A party of sappers were badly injured by the collapse of a 
suspension bridge at Brompton, Chatham. They had assembled 
on the bridge—which they themselves had constructed—to have 
their photograph taken. 


The first picture to be transmitted over the telephone wire 
from Manchester to London by a new invention of Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker—called the telectrograph, was published last week in the 
Daily Mirror. It was of large size, and the detail and half-tones 
were exceedingly good and clear. 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge and District Photo- 
graphic Club was held at the Club Rooms on Tuesday evening, 
when it was reported that a successful season had been expe- 
rienced. The balance in hand was £4 5s. 5d., as compared 
with £2 11s. rod. last year. 

Captain Spelterini, the aeronaut, who has already crossed the 
Alps six times in a balloon, is preparing for a balloon ascent 
from Chamonix at the end of July or the beginning of August. 
His object is to take photographs of Mont Blanc from great 
heights. 

The Eastman Kodak Company. of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock of the 
company, payable September 1, 1909, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on July 31. The usual quarterly divi- 
dends will be paid on October r. 

Mr. R. Hesketh, the popular representative of the Thornton- 
Pickard Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, will again be able to arrange 
a lecture tour in the forthcoming season from November to 
March. Mr. Hesketh's abilities as a lecturer and demonstrator 
are well known, and hon. secs. of societies should write to him 
at once at above address offering a choice of dates. 


We regret to learn that Mr. H. M. Bennett is retiring from 
the secretaryship of the Croydon Camera Club in consequence 


#Sof his going abroad. The kindliness, tact and brilliant business 
ability which have characterised his seven years’ tenure of office 


will make his loss very keenly felt in the club. All communi- 
cations should in future be addressed to the new hon. secretary, 
Mr. W. H. Claypoole, 63, Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


The Tella Camera Co., of 68, High Holborn, W.C., inform 
us that they have had four Ross prismatic binoculars stolen. 
The following are the descriptions and numbers :—12 x Ross 
prismatic binocular, screw adjustment, No. 25713; 10 x Ross 
prismatic binocular, screw adjustment, No. 15556; 8 x Ross 
prismatic binocular, eyepiece adjustment, No. 21115; 8 x Ross 
screw prism binocular, No. 25246. Any reader of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. to whom such instruments are offered should com- 
municate with the Tella Co. at once. 


* Large Prints from Small Negatives " 15 the title of a practical 
lecture by Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., which he is prepared 
to give free on behalf of Kodak, Ltd., before any photographic 
society who applies for a date. The lecture will deal fully with 
the advantages of using a small camera, and the ease and sim- 
plicity of making large prints direct from the small negatives. 
Mr. Slater will also be pleased to give his demonstration on the 
printing, developing, and toning of Velox paper to those socie- 
ties it was impossible for him to visit last season. Hon. secs., 
please note. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us Jrom Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 


Beginners. 


Exposures in Windy Weather. 

Query.—I notice from time to time you say that some of the 
light filters sold, which increase the exposure only twice or 
three times, are very little use, and you usually suggest a filter 
increasing exposure about ten times. I am trying to use such 
a filter, but it is very seldom still enough to give the proper 
exposure. Is not imperfect correction to be preferred to blurred 
leaves and foreground plants? Јонм LANE (Edgbaston). 

Reply.—Your difficulty is a very common one, and 
all workers who use ortho. plates with light filters have 
experienced it. There are certainly many subjects and 
occasions on which the combination of the yellow-green 
sensitive ortho. plate and an eight or ten times filter 
is impossible. We might instance effects of clouds and 
wind-blown trees in which a brief exposure is essential, 
or haymaking and harvesting pictures where the 
movement of figures limited the exposure to, Say, a 
twentieth of a second. If all-round work is to be done, 
both the appliances and the use of them must be modi- 
fied as may be required to meet the circumstances. 

We would suggest that, after you have had a fair 
amount of experience with such plates as we have men- 
tioned, and which you are evidently using at present, 
you should try some of the extremely rapid panchro- 
matic plates. On account of their greater relative sen- 
sitiveness to yellow and green as well as to red, such 
plates may be effectively used with a filter, which, if 
not actually less yellow when examined, requires a less 
increase of exposure on account of the greater sensitive- 
ness of the plate to the light it passes. Let us try to 
make this point clear, only pausing a moment to say 
that panchromatic plates present no special difficulty in 
working if the exposures are carefully calculated and 
the plates loaded and developed in total darkness. 

The function of the yellow screen, or compensating 
light filter, is nothing more or less than to cut off the 
excess of blue light. The diminished amount of blue 
light will then do its work on the plate in the same time 
as will the yellow, red, and green light. It thus com- 
pensates for the greater sensitiveness of the plate to 
blue. Now, suppose we take an ordinary (i.e., non- 
isochromatic) plate and measure its relative sensitive- 
ness to, say, orange and blue, we shall probably find 
that it is, say, 5,000 times more sensitive to blue than 
we require it to be in order to correctly render both 
colours in monochrome. To get a correct colour ren- 
dering we should need to use a filter which would 
increase the exposure 5,000 times, this great amount of 
compensation being necessary because of the very 
slight sensitiveness of the non-iso. plate to the orange. 

But the iso. or orthochromatic plate is rendered sen- 
sitive to orange (as well as to vellow and green), re- 
maining at the same time as sensitive to blue as it was 
before. If the makers could leave the blue sensitive- 
ness just where it was and raise the orange sensitive- 
ness to a point 5,000 times as great as it was before, we 
could record our orange and blue without needing to use 


Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter, 


any compensating filter, but this is not yet possible 
commercially. The sensitiveness to orange is, however, 
raised, say, 250 times by a certain maker in the case of 
a certain plate. (We are simply giving these figures as 
rough approximations.) The blue sensitiveness is now 
only twenty times as great, relatively, as it should be, 
and so we use a light filter which cuts off the excess of 
blue, and in so doing increases exposure twenty times. 
In using such a combination of plate and filter we 
equalise the orange and blue in two ways: first, by 
making use of a plate more sensitive to orange; and 
second, by allowing less blue light to reach the plate, 
thus giving the orange a fair chance. To put it in 
another way: the light filter is a handicap for the blue 
light in the race between orange and blue in their work 
of impressing the plate. 

If our plate-maker can increase the sensitiveness 
of his plate to orange, we shall not have to handicap 
the blue so heavily. Now this is exactly what the 
plate-maker does do in making the panchromatic plate, 
and to such an extent that the blue only needs handi- 
capping by means of a filter which increases the 
exposure eight times. 

With such a plate and such a filter we get a correct 
rendering of colour in monochrome. But we may per- 
haps be content with a measure of correction, that is, 
something short of complete correction. We shall 

` then use a filter made with the same yellow dye, but of 
rather less deep a tint. This paler filter will possibly 
only increase exposure three times and yet give us as 
good a result as we should obtain with a plate less sen- 
sitive to orange, yellow, and green, and perhaps a ten- 
times filter. 

But, in addition to this, we may resort to a little 
dodge, either with the panchromatic plate or the more 
commonly used yellow-green sensitive plate which will 
enable us to make exposures without any serious blur 
manifesting itself in our results, unless, of course, the 
movement of foliage is both considerable and constant. 
There are many days when the wind blows in puffs, with 
intervals of comparative quiet. The exposure may on 
such days be broken up into sections. For example, 
suppose we wish to give an exposure of a second, which 
is quite a short exposure, yet amply long enough for 
leaves and grasses to move in very badly. If we have 
an ''ever-set ’’ shutter we may set its speed at a fifth 
of a second, and then by simply pressing the release we 
give a fifth five times in succession, choosing each time 
a moment when the foliage is quiescent. 

For such work the ‘‘ ever-set ’’ shutter is ideal, but it 
is quite possible to use a cap, remembering that the 
quickest exposure a deft operator can give with the cap 
is possibly a third or a quarter of a second. There is 
more risk of jarring the camera, of course, as there is, 
too, in cases where the shutter has to be set each time 
before making an exposure. 
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FROM ALL 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


At the Southampton Camera Club last week Mr. A. E. Henley 
gave a lecture on “Still Life and Copying," and described 
his methods for photographing flower studies. He stated that 
very little apparatus was necessary, and advocated the use of 
a grey background. Several effective studies were arranged, 
and the lecturer mentioned that in many instances a simple 
composition was usually the most effective. One of the diff- 
culties to contend with was the rendering of a white rose and the 
green foliage. He suggested that a yellow piece of glass should 
be arranged to cast a yellow light on the flower, which would 
ensure getting a good rendering in the rose, and preserve the 
detail of the green foliage. Referring to photographing silver 
articles, it was recommended to steam the bright surfaces to pre- 
vent the reflections affecting the photograph. 


Annual Report of the Sheffield Society.—The Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society's report shows a fair average of prosperity for 
the past year; largely due to the energy of the officers and 
council; but running through the report there is a vein of 
complaint of the lack of interest shown by individual members. 
This is to be greatly regretted, and the result is at once apparent 
in the membership, which shows a decrease of five. The year 
was commenced with 184, and resignations, deaths, lapsed 
memberships depleted the number by 26. To meet this 
shrinkage only 21 new members were elected, but if members 
had only shown more interest there is reason to 
predict that in a large city like Sheffield the total 
would have been much greater. It is obvious, 
therefore perhaps needless to point out, that the 
financial aspect is also materially affected, hence 
the absence of this interest possibly accounts for 
the item in the balance sheet which reads, balance 
due to treasurer £8 15s. 2d. The working side of 
the society exhibits more success, for we find that 
eighteen lectures and demonstrations were well 
attended, and that the society’s work-room has 
again been of great help to an increasing section 
of the membership. The sixth annual exhibition, 
held in March and April, was very successful pic- 
torially, socially, and we believe also financially. 
although the number of exhibits was below the 
average of previous years (sometimes a blessing in 
disguise). It is, however, of interest to note a like 
condition prevailed at exhibitions in many parts of 
the kingdom. The society’s challenge trophy was 
awarded to Mr. Harold Hill for the excellence of 
his work. The response of the members to the 
print folios of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
and the Royal Photographic Society’s Affiliation 
competitions was disappointing, and Sheffield must 
do better next year or they will suffer in prestige. 
It is, however, to the credit of the slide makers that 
twenty-four slides were selected for circulation in 
the Yorkshire Union set. 


Imagination in Photography.—At a meeting of the South Lon- 
don Photographic Society, held at the South London Art Gal- 
lery recently, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed read a paper on 
" Imagination in Photography." As a basis for his remarks he 
quoted from Sir Joshua Reynolds that “The study of Nature 
is the beginning and end of theory," and from Claussen that 
** Truth of resemblance does not cover the whole ground of art; 
the imagination of an artist is shown rather in the treatment of 
his subject than in his choice of the subject itself." The lec- 
turer impressed on his auditors they should endeavour to be 
original, not simply copyists, either of nature or of other people's 
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work. They would become copyists of nature if they used too 
small a lens aperture, the result being that all the varying planes 
of the subject are rendered equally sharp, and, as a consequence, 
all sense of aerial perspective and atmosphere is lost, and, though 
a literal transcript of nature is obtained which might, at first, 
please, it would eventually cause a positive distaste, owing 
to nothing in the picture being left to the imagination of the 
beholder; this could be remedied by a careful selection of 
view-point, so that a sense of perspective by attention to com- 
position is obtained, together with the use of as large an aper- 
ture to the lens as could be had, the focus being emphasised 
only on the principal object. He also advised the exposure of 
several plates on the selected subject. He confessed it was more 
difficult to obtain imagination in figure work, as here the help 
of the sitter was also required. With regard to the copying 
of other’s work, he deplored the present-day tendency towards 
this. Some workers obtained success with a particular treat- 
ment of a certain subject; at once imitators sprang up with bad 
copies of the original. The time spent in obtaining these would 
have been better spent in endeavouring to work on more original 
lines. To exemplify his remarks, the lecturer concluded by 
pointing out how half a dozen of the pictures at the recent 
exhibition of the society owed their attraction because of the 
imagination shown in them. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which the chairman mentioned how the quality of imagina- 
tion was found, not only in great pictures, but also in great 
prose writers and poets. 


A Go-ahead Society.—It is pleasant to record that the Stoke- 
on-Trent Photographic Society (which was formed early in the 
year) is progressing favourably, the membership being about 
thirty. The rector of Stoke (Rev. H. V. Stuart) is acting as 
its first president, while several other well-known gentlemen, 
including members of the medical profession, are officiating 
as vice-presidents. The society’s headquarters are Victoria 
Church Institute, situate in Church Street, where meetings will 
be held fortnightly from September to March, commencing 
September 1. Arrangements are being made, and a very 
successful winter session is being looked forward to. It may 
be mentioned that one of the privileges of membership of this 
society is reduced railway fares to quite a number of interest- 
ing and pretty places in the district. Full particulars of the 
society may be had from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Henry Roe, 
14, Edward Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association.—The above 


Group taken at the Annual Excursion of the Yorkshire Photographic Union at Grassington., 


Association have set Thursday evening, July 22, apart for the 
showing of lantern slides made by the aid of the various new 
colour plates that are now to be obtained, and already many 
have been promised for that evening. The hon. sec., Mr. 
Ernest Human, writes us that visitors will be welcomed upon 
that evening, and also that workers in the processes named are 
invited to bring any slides which they may have. The meeting- 
rooms of, the Association areymost centrally situate, being at the 
“ Apple Tree and Mitre," 3o, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
E.C., one minute from the tube station (Chancery Lane). Time 
of meeting, 7.30. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Week! 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


July 20, 1909. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth о 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. : ONE 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE 
Extra prizes are awarded when the 


іп the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


A. P. AND 
uality of the entries is above the average. 


P. N., is offered every week. . 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. | . 
ize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular ap 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


ratus or 
ealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Ilans 
Elsner, Voglerstr. то, Dresden, Saxony. (Title of print, 
“ Elenore.") Technical data: Plate, Kuttig Ideal; lens, Maxi- 
mar; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, noon, June; printing pro- 
cess, Albumat paper. 

The Second Prize to H. E. Franzmann, 24, Hermitage Road, 
Westcliffe-on-Sea. (Title of print, “A Thames Beacon.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Xtra Speedy ; stop, F/6; ex- 
posure, $ second; time of day, 6 p.m., September ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Bromoil on Ilford Bromona. 

The Extra Prize to H. A. Blades, Brow Hill, Leek. (Title of 
print, “Cleaning the Boat.") Technical data: Plate, ortho. 
Special Rapid ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/6.5 ; exposure, 1-soth second ; 
time of day, afternoon; developer, * The Moorland ” ; printing 
process, oil. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Constance Macíarlane, 4, Holm- 
dale Road, West Hampstead. (Title of print, “ The Shady Hat.") 
Technical data: Plate, Zenith; lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, 
F/s.6; exposure, 6 seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., June; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

The Beginners' Prize to John H. Pugh, 33, Rushby Street, 
Sheffield. (Title of print, “ What Time is it?") Technical data: 
Plate, Royal Standard E.R. ; lens, R.R. ; exposure, 1-10th second ; 
time of day, 3.15 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda ; printing pro- 
cess, Kodak Royal Bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


P. Leuba, Harrogate ; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh (2); R. G. V. 
Dymock, Southampton; T. Lord, Castleton; H. E. Galloway, 
Gateshead ; W. T. Graham, Manor Park; F. C. Boyes, Theydon 
Bois; H. P. Wight, Gosforth; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; R. 
Chalmers, Sunderland ; Miss Holman, Buckhurst Hill. 

Cleee I. 

Miss M. F. Hawker, Plymouth; J. W. Barron, Weybridge; 
A. C. Harvey, East Ham; J. H. Williams, Kettering; W. L. 
Oxley, Sheffield; J. M. Sellors, Croydon; S. Robertson, Glas- 
gow; C. Н. Gaggero, Bowes Park, N.; Miss E. Sharpe, Lancas- 


ter; E. J. H. Waymark, Tunbridge Wells; W. C. Squires, Cam- 
bridge; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois (2) ; Miss Edith Farrer, Scar- 
borough; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; John Wood, Leeds; Chas. 
Lindsay, Bolton; Hans Elsner, Dresden ; Thos. Scott, Greenlaw 
Avenue (?) ; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); G. Wansey 
Smith, Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Jas Craig, Edinburgh ; O. W. 
F. Thomas, Coalville; E. M. Horrocks, Bolton; Miss D. 
Edwards, Witham; J. Clegg, Manchester; C. S. Coombs, Hol- 
born; W. E. Cork, Nelson. 
Claee II. 

C. F. Lonsdale, West Hartlepool; J. C. O. Keefe, Fermoy ; 
J. Jamieson, Bo’ness; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; F. Yeoman, 
Hartlepool; R. F. Oxley, Barnsley; P. G. Mitchell, Acton (2) ; 
J. Marshall, Croydon; Miss F. T. Townsend, Ballyshannon ; 
D. F. Heard, Leytonstone; W. F. Shirtcliffe, Broad Lane (?) ; 
T. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; A. E. Elmsdale, Liverpool ; 
T. S. Findlater, Cork; T. Atkinson, Bristol; D. Willing, Man- 
chester; P. Warrington, Dundee; W. Meldrum, Hendon; S. Н. 
Withers, Richmond ; Miss Fish, Aberdeen; F. E. Francis, Barn- 
staple ; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham. 


Cleee III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 


in Class III. 
Beginners. 

W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; W. Anderson, Bradford; R. 
M. Don, Winchester; Thos. Scott, Paisley; C. S. Jeffrey, Glas- 
gow; J. F. Roberts, Buckhurst Hill; J. Hover, Wye; G. C. 
Brooks, Eastbourne; H. Woodward, Liverpool; E. Binstead, 
Kilburn; G. E. Williams, High Wycombe; Miss V. de Maupas, 
Oxford; Chas. E. C. Baillie, Brighton; R. W. Walker, Bath ; 
J. Marshall, Croydon ; G. Summers, Rustington ; J. B. Bottomley, 
Edinburgh; H. Harry, Palmers Green, N. ; J. Sim, Stewartown, 
N.B.; H. Johnson, Malvern; P. Evans, Dublin; W. J. Short, 
Chiswick ; J. H. French, Lewes ; S. 'Cossham, Cirencester ; F. G. 
Burt, Bristol; L. Bapst, Camberwell; A. Newman, Chichester ; 
A. Sykes, Paisley; E. P. Arthars, Wylde Green; E. Newbery, 
Winscombe; F. Twigg, Sheffield; D. H. Cripps, Hove ; J. Phil- 
lips, Glasgow. 


— — ———eJ3Aiits— — ——— 
THE CANTERBURY CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HIS exhibition was opened at the Foresters’ Hall, Canter- 

bury, on и 7. Тһе presence of the Photo- 
graphic Convention at nterbury during the same week 
attracted a considerable amount of attention to camera matters, 
and the exhibition received a full meed of patronage. The 
show will be numbered as one of the largest and most succesful 
in the annals of the club, and the executive are to be congratu- 
lated on their venture. Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., was 
the judge, and he made the following awards: Open Classes— 
Picture (any subject)—Silver medal, A. H. Dodman; bronze 
medal, C. H. Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, Mrs. E. Peake, 
J. M. Whitehead, J. Cawlwood, А. W. Ward, and Elwin Neame ; 
highly commended, R. Bullingham, B. Ward-Thompson, E. 
Burton and Harrop P. Wight; commended, C. Friend Smith, 
S. A. Chappell, Е. W. Beken; specially commended, George A. 


Booth and Alfred Taylor. Colour photographs (prints or 
transparencies)—Highly commended, Sydney A. Pitcher; com- 
mended, F. W. Beken, Edward G. B. Barlow, and James Dun- 
ning. Members’ Classes—Any subject—Plaques, A. H. Dod. 
man, F. Snell and Fisk-Moore; medals, G. F. Burrell and 
F. W. Martin; highly commended, Dr. R. Graham Wills and 
F. J. Muir. Any subject (for members who have not previously 
received an exhibition award)—Medals, Boydell Shallis and 
H. E. Philpot; highly commended, J. W. Riddell. Lantern 
Slides (open class)—Bronze plaques, G. J. T. Walford and 
G. A. Booth; very highly commended, A. Bracewell; highly 
commended, S. E. Ward; commended, F. A. Tinker. Lantern 
slides (members’ class)—Bronze plaques, F. C. Snell and Boy- 
dell Shallis; highly commended, G. T. Hobbis; commended, 
H. E. Philpot. 


— — — موي — 


Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. have sent us a copy ot 
their new time and temperature table, which gives in a con- 
densed form all times for development with tabloid developers 
at different temperatures; also variations for various plates and 


films; and the whole is printed on a neat card in a convenient 
form for fixing up to the dark-room wall for ready reference. 
A copy of one of these cards, together with other photographic 
literature, will be sent free to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. di 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
e = and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
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Full пате and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “Query” or *' Criticism" on the outside, 
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Shutter Speeds. 


(1) I have a shutter marked 1-25th, 1-soth, 1-20oth ; to the eye 
these seem the same. (2) I find it impossible to get a sharp 
picture of a man walking at thirty vards distance with 
1-25th. (3) It is difficult to get a sharp picture of a 
stationary object with 1-25th. (4) I surmise that the speed 
marked 1-25th is morely likely about 1-10th. 

C. E. C. (Glasgow). 


(1) The гуе is a very poor judge of brief intervals of time, 
therefore you must place no reliance upon such estimate. (2) 
Under the circumstances given, say with lens six inches from 


plate, and object thirty yards distance, а  r-100th inch 
displacement on the plate is equal to 180 times the 
movement of object, or something under three miles per 


hour; but a man walking moves his feet considerably quicker 
than his body. (3) This question suggests one of two things. 
Either that the camera was not held quite still by the hand, 
or that the shutter gives a jar or vibration. (4) To sum 
up, your best plan will be to have the shutter tested— which can 
be done for a quite small fee by Messrs. Staley, Thavies Inn, or 
by Messrs. Beck and Co., Cornhill. 


Carbon Process. 
(1) How is transfer paper prepared for the carbon process? 
(2) How is spirit sensitiser prepared for the same process? 
J. M. S. (Urmston). 


(1) The following has been suggested for the purpose: Make 
a dilute solution of bleached lac, viz., water 3o parts, borax 
1 part, lac 3 parts, and brush this on to the paper, or soak 
the paper in the solution. (2) Spirit sensitiser is a preparation 
issued by the Autotype Company. We do not know how they 
make it. You might try making a saturated solution of 
ammonium bichromate in alcohol, i.e., one part salt to thirty 
parts solvent, and using about five parts of this with one of 
pure water. 


Rodinal. 
Please give formula for (1) short exposures, e.g., moving 
objects. (2) Full exposures, landscapes. Also time of de- 
velopment for above. L. M. R. (London). 


For short (minimum) exposures use 10 min. rodinal to 1 oz. 
water, no bromide, but plenty of patience. For full exposures 
use 30 min. rodinal plus 1 grain potassium bromide per ounce 
of water. The time required may vary with the temperature, 
degree of contrast required, brand of plates or films, etc. 
Roughly put at Fahr. 65 deg., the time for ordinary cases will 
be about five minutes, but the dilute developer for under-expo- 
sure will take proportionately longer time. 


Thiomolybdate v. Sulphide. | 
Is thiomolybdate the same as sulphide of ammonia? Where 
can they be obtained? How can I obtain greyish-brown 
sepia tones? F. W. (Plymouth). 


The word thio in chemistry is used for sulphur, so that a 
thiomolvbdate contains sulphur and molybdenum, etc.; you 
will thus see that the two compounds are chemically different. 
You will be able to get such preparations from Baird and Tat- 
lock or Hopkins and Williams, both in Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden. Your other query is not sufficiently clear. You do 
not say what printing paper you refer to, and greyish-brown 
sepia does not convey any very definite idea to our minds as 
regards colour. 
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One-solution Developer for Snapshots. 
Please give an easy to use one-solution developer for snap- 


shots, etc. H. W. (Kensington). 
To 20 oz. water add т oz. soda carbonate and 1 oz. soda 
sulphite. When these salts are dissolved, filter or decant off 


the clear part, and add metol 3o gr., hydroquinone (quinol), 
50 gr. 
Varnish for Glossy P.O.P. 

Can you give formula for varnish for glossy P.O.P., to^ 

protect it from the air? The varnish to keep the prints 

glossy. C. A. H. (Dalston). 

The only suggestion we can offer is that you should use the 

collodion enamel process, viz., coat a sheet of plate glass with 
enamel collodion, and wash in cold water until the greasy appear- 
ance is removed. Immerse the print in tepid water, just warm 
enough to soften but not melt the gelatine. Lay the print down 
on to the collodionised glass, lightly squeegee them into contact, 
and let them dry very thoroughly, and then strip in the usual 
way. Possibly you might use a varnish composed of celluloid 
dissolved in amyl acetate, and applied to the print, but the diffi- 
culty would be to apply it quite evenly. 


Toning. | 
In making up sulphocyanide toning bath, should I mix Nos. 1 
and 2 solutions in one bottle, or only mix them when ready 


to tone? (2) Which keeps the best, the sulphocyanide solu- 
tion or gold solution? F. B. (Kilburn). 


We have not got a copy of the formula to which you refer 
at hand for reference, but the fact that it gives Nos. 1 and 2 
solutions points in the direction that the two solutions are to 
be kept separate and only mixed just before use. At any rate,. 
that is the usual and wise proceeding when toning with gol 
and ammonia sulphocyanide. (2) The two solutions, if made up: 
with distilled water and kept in stoppered bottles away from» 
strong light, will keep good a long time— practically indefinitely. 


Developing, Copying, etc. 
(1) Please inform me when to stop developing. 
size camera is best for copying? 
is best for copying? 


(2) What 
(3) What negative (? plate) 
S. (Durwood Street). 

(1) Your best plan will be to invest in the Watkins Manual of 
Exposure and Development, and follow the factorial system. 
therein fully explained, until at any rate you have acquired 
enough experience to justify your departing from this method 
when any special occasion arises. (2) The size of the camera. 
depends upon the size of the copy you desire to make. (3) As 
a rule, a moderately slow plate is best for copying black and 
white subjects, but for copying paintings or drawings in more 
than one colour, a colour-sensitive plate and colour filter are: 
required. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 105. rod. 
Canada  .. T" "T 6s. 6d. е T 13s. 
Other Countries .. ,, АЕ 75. 6d. не ." 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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< A Whiff of 
Empire. 


Undaunted by the realistic King Leo guarding the portal of 
the “Little Gallery" at 52, Long Acre, I went there the other 
morning to get a whiff of Empire—and got it. The pictorial 
honours appeared to be fairly equally divided between the 
veldt, the prairie, and the bush. Many good folk have a vague 
idea that our Colonies—I beg the Morning Post’s pardon, our 
Dominions—are still undeveloped artistically, and that the 
Dominionist has been so busy building his dwelling, laying out 
his acres, and piling up his cricket scores that he has had 
neither time nor thought to spare for pictures. THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Colonial Exhibition will disabuse the mind of that im- 
pression, so far as photographic art is concerned. The hands 
across the seas have proved that they can do pictorial work 
very deftly, and although the prints were chosen as examples 
of pictorialism pure and simple, yet they do suggest—very many 
of them—the spaciousness and freedom and picturesqueness and 
glad labour of the life in the new lands. I fancied that in the 
South African studies I detected a touch of pathos and poignant 
interest which was not so evident in the others. Altogether I 
went away with a mind set to a Kiplingesque tune, and in a 
state of high appreciation, even though some of the pictures 
came from isolated strips of earth where even the Magpie 
does not deign to dwell. 


Spirits, Methylated and Otherwise. 

Talk about using a twenty-tor steam hammer to crack a hazel 
nut—why, that is nothing when compared to asking half a 
dozen photographic and spiritualistic experts to try and con- 
vert each other as regards cracking a very ripe old chestnut. 
Smith minor, who has just got a half-guinea outfit, and ex- 
pended the first shilling's worth of plates in ''snapping" his 
baby brother (ætat ten months) out in the backyard, is willing 
to show some mysterious markings on his negatives, which he 
knows he did not put there, and therefore, “there you are," 
which proves the whole thing. Then, again, as Mr. F. A. T. 
Head says, “If you can remove markings by rubbing with 
methylated spirits, why cannot etherialated spirits produce 
marks?" Shades of the great Traill Taylor come vp to your 
scratches now, or evaporate for ever at the boiling point of 
your righteous indignation. 


Colour Screens and Screams. 

Some beautiful examples of that rare flower, the black daf- 
fodil—genus  fAoefographica | non-orthochromatica—came to my 
notice the other day, in a journal which ought to have known 
better. They revived remembrances of my own experience 
when I rashly set forth to photograph (and it was in the Lake 
District too!) a host of nodding unphotographables. With 
the biggest stop and the lightest screen, the meter inexorably 
told me that several seconds’ exposure was necessary. And the 
wretches went on nodding. Finally, I took off the screen, gave 
a snap, got the daffodils as black as my hat, and carefully 
opaqued the negative whiteness of each, to print “correctly.” 
It wasn’t a great success, though. That was in the days before 
oil. Now, thanks to Mr. Rawlins, I sally forth to take red 
roses at a hundredth of a second, and the resulting print shall 
go to the Salon as a snow scene. 


Did they Wake and Call him Early ? 

The photographer’s work is from dawn to set of sun, but the 
exhibition judge's work is never, never done. The latter gentle- 
man is very like an editor in one respect—there is always 
another examination to make, another decision to reconsider, 
another claim to weigh in the balance. I never realised, how- 
ever, that the life of the judge was so strenuous until, staying 
in a provincial city the other day, I found a conscientious and 
popular man, who rose with the dawn and worked on, heedless 
of breakfast, until the awards of the plaques and medals were 
made just before the Mayor arrived to open the show. (And 
the Mayor. came at ten a.m.—they are early risers, those pro- 
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vincials.) But I could not help wondering if the result would 
have been any different had the judging been carried out, not 
in a drizzling July dawn, but under a genial afternoon sun. 
A judge is human, after all, and it is possible that, making 
his decision before breakfast, the austerer works would stand the 
best chance. At any rate, I seemed to see in the lean and 
hungry Ironside who figured as the subject of the prize picture 
on this occasion, a reflection of the mental attitude of a judge 
who dutifully rose with the lark instead of rising, very much 
later, with the magpie. Everyone applauded his choice, but 
still, for the consolation of the unsuccessful, let it be said that 
on the next occasion the judge should be persuaded to undertake 
his work after dinner, so as to equalise matters. There are 
some pictures which no judge in the world could be expected 
to appreciate at six o’clock in the morning. 


Photographic Symphonies. 

Mr. Snowden Ward's recent address at the Photographic Con- 
vention on the subject of culture for the picture-maker will, let 
us hope, be taken to heart. He laid stress upon the connection— 
which had not occurred to all of us—between the sensitive ear 
and the sensitive plate; in other words, the desirability that 
the photographer who aims to be something more than the 
ordinary snapper should cultivate music. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of Thomas Gainsborough, who painted his portraits all the 
better because he could play a little on every instrument there 
was, from the harp to the hautboy; or, perhaps, of George 
Elhiot’s saying that the muscles move better to merry music. 
(Certain muscles do, when the organ-grinder comes round our 
way.) Of course, we know that Mr. Furley Lewis, to mention 
only one, brings a most musical temperament to photographic 
portraiture, and gives us delicate symphonies in his pictures. 
Probably, too, Mr. F. H. Evans concocts wonderful schemes of 
mounting when he sets going the pianola of his adoption, and 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer gets the inspiration for his surf pictures 
as he recreates himself with the banjo. But it is evidently 
lugubrious airs and Dead Marches that Mr. Snowden Ward has 
in mind, for in the same breath as that in which he urges the 
study of music he says that the picture-maker should know the 
depths of sorrow and disaster. The probability is that if many 
amateurs take Mr. Ward's advice, and begin to cultivate “а 
little music," there will be heaps of sorrow and disaster—for 
their friends. 


Capital Development at Canterbury. 


There are some people who can see no practical use of photo- 
graphy. To such one may point out the recent and very pro- 
nounced revival of business in the hatters’ trade. Every photo- 
grapher ot my acquaintance has just bought a new and larger 
hat, or has ordered one of extra-out-size, in consequence of an 
epidemic of swollen heads. This revival in trade is due to the 
beneficent services rendered to the world by the presidential 
address at Canterbury. The secret is out at last, photography 
is not art, but photographers are artists. In fact, several photo- 
graphers whom we might name, but forbear lest facial erysipelas 
supervene from excessive blushing, are quite likely to yield to 
concerted persuasion, and condescend to give the members of 
the Royal Academy a few lectures in the elementary parts of 
the art of portrait painting. 


Over-correction. 

The peculiarities of single transfer carbon were oddly illus- 
trated the other day in a series of photographs which were 
shown to me—views of the interior of a certain new building. 
They had been taken by a youthful member of the firm to whom 
the building belongs, and presented to the directors. Fired with 
the ambition for permanence, the photographer had made, as 1 
say, carbon prints: very pretty ones too; but every one of 
them reversed. Personally, I should not have been aware of 
this trifling defect, had I not seen that well-known legend, TUO 
YAW, on a glass door which gave a glimpse of open-air be- 
yond. Obeying the command, the wayfíarer might, I believe. 
have found himself in the sacredest sanctum of the chief 
manager. Yet those prints have been solemnly framed, for 
posterity. 
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THE GIRL AMONG THE RUSHES. —— € | 
T » А Tw у Н. Mortimer-Lemes nada). 
From he A. p. Colonial Exhibition, now open at the ‘ Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FIRST LOVE. 


From the Exhibition of Colonial work, now open at 


€0 


By ArxoLD Dopce (South Africa). 


"The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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THE OUTPOST. > Ву Н. Reip THoRP (South Africa). 
vom “The A. P." Colonial Exhibition, now open at 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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CHILD PORTRAIT. By Н. MorTiMer-Lams (Canada) 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial workers, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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As an enthusiastic worker in record and survey 
photography, Mr. C. H. Bothamley, F.C.S., F.I.C., 
probably runs Sir Benjamin Stone 
extremely close, although in the case 
of the former his work deals more 
particularly with architectural detail 
and kindred subjects, while Sir Benjamin’s energies are 
devoted to pictorial records of customs and creatures. 
At the recent Photographic Convention Mr. Bothamley 
held forth at some length on many practical points con- 
cerning his own methods, and wrapped up in a wealth 
of verbiage numerous gems of practical information. 
He deplored the fact that those concerned in pictorial 
work should neglect to photograph the exterior of 
Canterbury Cathedral because the south-west tower was 
enveloped in scaffolding. He considered this the correct 
occasion on which it should be photographed, as it 
would afford the ages to come a priceless record of the 
fact that Canterbury Cathedral was under repair at 
such and such a date. He also said that every amateur 
should carry a foot-rule in his pocket, or, failing that, 
should make one from a strip of cardboard divided into 
inches by means of the humble but necessary halfpenny; 
and that on everv occasion where architectural detail 
or other objects of interest presented themselves to the 
omnivorous camera of the seeker after records, a few 
of these foot-rules should be unobtrusivelv planted in 
their neighbourhood to give scale to the detail. 
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The useful and practical article on a new and simple 
method of making bromoil prints, which we publish 
this week on page go, will appeal at 
once to the many thousands of 
workers who are to-day preparing 
exhibition and other pictorial work by 
this popular and fascinating process. As we were the 
first to see the possibilities of bromoil, and advocate 
its use for pictorial work, we are glad to publish all 
news and results of experiments relating to it. Since 


PRACTICAL 
RECORD WORK. 


BROMOIL 
SIMPLIFIED. 


receiving Mr. Sellor’s article we have carefully tried the 
procedure he recommends, and there is no doubt it 
works perfectly, so much so, that the average worker 
who makes a bromoil print or enlargement only occa- 
sionally will probably adopt it in preference to the older 
method. The original method, however, in which the 
bromide print is first fixed and dried before proceeding 
with the pigmenting will always continue to find favour 
with those who make many prints, or who do not wish 
to go right through with the making of the finished 
picture in one operation. The possession of a number 
of good bromide prints, either fixed and ready for 
bleaching, or bleached and only requiring soaking in 
plain water before pigmenting, will always prove attrac- 
tive to the busy man who wishes to simply ink up a few 
prints in the evening without going through the pre- 
liminary stages of exposure and development, etc. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Sellor’s method of working is an ex- 
tremely valuable one, and we can heartily recommend it 
to the notice of all readers. 
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At the present time of vear, the practical utility of 
the ‘‘Red’’ Book—that well-considered ‘‘open, Sesame” 
of the Affiliation of Photographic 
Societies—is fully demonstrated. The 
number of places for which it serves 
as a passport of entry is remarkable, 
and it is a sad fact that a great many members of 
affiliated societies do not fully realise its potentialities. 
We have just received a copy of the ‘‘ Blue ” Book, 
which is the companion production for Scotland, and is 
issued bv the Scottish Federation. This book is smaller 
in size than the Affiliation Red Book, but is, if any- 
thing, more compact, and literally crammed full with 
useful information, in addition to a mass of helpful 
notes for photographers North of the Tweed. Particu- 
larly notable is the long list of ‘‘ photographic experts.” 
These gentlemen are members of the Federation, and 
are experts in one or more special branches of the art. 


“RED” AND 
“ BLUE” BOOKS. 
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They are willing to place their knowledge at the service 
of other members of the Federation free of charge. The 
Gazetteer, too, is very complete, and includes a mass 
of local information of use to the tourist photographer. 
Each district also has a '' local reporter,” who will send 
or give full particulars of his own neighbourhood to 
visiting members. This scheme, which is working so 
satisfactorilv in Scotland, should encourage the projec- 
tors of the Red Book consular scheme in England. 
Every Scottish photographer should become possessed 
of a copy of the Federation Blue Book, even as every 
English one should have a copy of the Red Book. 
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We frequently receive queries as to the best method of 
developing films from a film-pack. Ап enormous 
number of these handy packets of 
DEVELOPING cut films appear to be used, and run 
FILM-PACK FILMS. the roll film close in popular favour. 
Kodak, Ltd., have already placed 
specially-designed developing tanks on the market 
for plates, roll-films, and the film-pack, and these 
can be thoroughly recommended. А plan that has 
been suggested, however, for the development of 
quantities of cut films is to treat them in the same 
manner as that emploved when toning a number of 
prints. А large dish filled with plain water receives 
them first, and thev remain in this until well soaked 
and limp. From this thev are transferred to an equallv 
large dish well filled with dilute clean-working 
developer, such as rodinal or azol (1 in 40). They are 
carefullv stirred about and turned over from time to 
time, and the dish kept covered. Excellent negatives 
mav be obtained in this wav, as the films can be per- 
mitted to remain in the solution until fully developed 
right through. When developed  sufhciently, the 
developer is poured off and replaced with clean water. 
After a rinse the films are transferred to the fixing bath. 
They are finally washed in the same manner as prints, 
and pinned up by one corner to a shelf to dry. Users 
of film packs who may not care to adopt this method 
will be able to use the special tank made for the purpose 
with every confidence. 
e е & 
The committee of the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association have fixed August 19 as the last day 
for receiving copies of papers read 
THE “ HENDERSON” before chemical societies, or pub- 
AWARD. lished in the various photographic 
journals, for this year’s competition 
for the Henderson award. This award is a yearlv one, 
and is given for the best paper read or published during 
the preceding twelve months upon a photo-chemical 
or kindred subject. It is of five pounds value, and, at 
the will of the recipient, takes either the form of a gold 
medal, a silver medal and cash, a bronze medal and 
cash, or apparatus to value. It was instituted by the 
late А. L. Henderson, one of the founders of the ‘‘ L. 
and P." The committee wish to remove the idea that 
this award can only be competed for by members of the 
Association. It is given for the best paper submitted, 
whether bv a member or not. Full particulars of the 
award will be sent by the hon. sec., Mr. E. Human, to 
all who write him enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply; his address 15 43, Whitta Road, 
Manor Park, Essex; or the particulars may be as readily 
obtained bv making a visit to the Association upon anv 
meeting night (Thursdav), at the headquarters, the 
' Apple Tree and Mitre,” зо, Cursitor Street, Е.С. 
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Amidol is chiefly used as a developer for bromide and 
gaslight papers, but it has a fair number of adherents 
who employ it for the development of 
their plates. The Lumiéres, amongst 
their numerous researches, recently devoted some 
attention to the subject of control with amidol, and 
found that in cases of under-exposure it was wise to 
dilute the developer, more particularly with three times 
its volume of a five per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphite. Where over-exposure is to be dealt with, 
the action of amidol can be retarded in either of two 
wavs: by the addition of bromide or more amidol. 
Amidol has the advantage of requiring no alkali as an 
accelerator, and by reason of its simplicity is very suit- 
able for the tourist who develops his plates away from 
home. It is also for this reason an ideal developer for 
hot weather. Owing to the absence of alkali there is 
less tendency to frill or blister or for the gelatine to 
soften than with any other developer. 

e & & 
Although the name of Gevaert and Co. is familiar to 
most photographers on the Continent as makers of 
printing papers, it is not so well 
THE HOUSE OF known in this country. As a branch 
GEVAERT. of this house has just been opened in 
Farringdon Street, London, and is 
under the control of Mr. C. J. Miller (late manager of 
the Rotary Co.), our readers may be interested to hear 
something of a firm that is famous in Europe, and whose 
products will doubtless become popular here. The firm 
was founded by Mr. L. Gevaert in 1894 in a small way, 
and it has been due to the organising ability and chemi- 
cal skill of the founder that the firm is now so well known 
abroad as makers of photographic printing papers. The 
firm has branches in Paris, Vienna, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
Milan, Moscow, and Barcelona. The factory is at 
Vieux-Dieu, near Antwerp, and now occupies an area 
of 45,000 square yards, and is the largest manufactory 
of photographic papers on the Continent. А fully 
qualified chemist is in charge of the emulsion making 
of each class of paper, and we hope to shortly have an 
opportunity of reporting fully on the various grades of 
Gevaert P.O.P., bromide, and gaslight papers that are 
being put on the British market this week. 
eoe 

We have recently had an opportunitv of using soine 
of the latest batches of Messrs. Houghtons' popular 
printing process, '' Ensvna." This 
paper, as all our readers know, is a 
phvsical development paper that 
possesses remarkable qualities, inas- 
much as it is possible to secure with it prints under 
“© gaslight " conditions, but with practically no possi- 
bilitv of going wrong on the question of exposure. En- 
svna, in its latest form, may be described as a ‘‘ fool- 
proof "' printing paper. A good print can be obtained on 
it everv time. It can be printed in direct sunlight, and 
vet develop an excellent print, or it can be exposed to 
gaslight for the normal “© gaslight paper " times, and 
an equally good print obtained. The only difference will 
be one of colour. The longer the exposure the warmer 
the tone, and the range is from black to a ruddy-brown. 
Development is conducted in ordinarv light, and there 
appears little chance of failure. It is undoubtedly a 
paper for the advanced worker who knows what he 
wants, and also for the beginner who does not know 
what he wants. Both will be satisfied with the results 
obtained. 
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HE nature photo- 
I grapher of to- 
day is in a much 
better position than 
when this class of 
work was in its in- 
fancy. When I first 
turned my attention 
to the possibilities of 
photographing wild 
birds some seventeen or eighteen years ago, 
I had to turn to and design cameras and shutters for 
my requirements, and, looking back on those days, I re- 
member what weird contraptions some of them were. My 
first camera, made to carry the Dallmeyer telephoto lens, 
just brought out, was nearly as long as a small coffin, and 
rather heavier, while to avoid the click of the T.-P. shutter 
I devised a brass plate with a specially shaped hole in it, 
which was brought across the lens at any speed I wanted, 
by means of a string at the end of a lever. Rude as it was, 
however, it was silent, and by its help I did some of my 
best work, including my first exhibited bird telephotographs, 
which were awarded the R. P. S. medal. 

Now reflex cameras are quite common, and makers are 
to be found who lay themselves out to cater specially for 
the bird and animal photographer, and who understand his 
special needs and requirements. It need hardly be said 
that reflex cameras which are admirably adapted for 
street work and other branches of instantaneous photo- 
graphy may have serious faults from the point of view of 
the naturalist. 

Highly varnished wood and shiny brass work are to be 
avoided as likely to catch the eye of our timid sitters, but 
perhaps the most important point is to obtain the greatest 
possible quietness and smoothness in working. It is, per- 
haps, impossible to obtain absolute silence in any shutter, 
more especially a focal-plane, which depends upon the rising 
of a heavy mirror, but every effort must be made to reduce 
this unavoidable noise to the very smallest possible degree. 
A camera which goes off like the letting down of a Venetian 
blind should be avoided. 

But however well made and perfectly fitting a camera 
may be, there are often little things which can be done to 
improve its working. However silent a shutter may be, 
it is sometimes possible to make it easier still, and I always 
make a point of fixing with glue or cement a little pad of 
silk stuffed with cotton wool, to take off the iar of the 
mirror when it is released. Another little point is to enlarge 
the slit of the focal-plane shutter. Makers vie with one 
another in making the fastest shutter, and amateur photo- 
graphers rush to buy the latest, most rapid pattern, heedless 
or ignorant of the comparatively few occasions on which 
exposures like 1-1,500th or 1-2,000oth of a second are wanted 
or possible, compared with the more usual exposures of 4 
or M sec. 

The consequence is that these useful exposures are sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the seldom-wanted high speeds. 

As it is but rarely I use any higher speed than 1-sooth, 
the first thing I do when I have a focal-plane shutter is 
to cut the string or thread which controls the size of the slit, 
and replace it with a longer one, so that I can, if I want, 
obtain a slit equal in size to the plate. It is very useful to 
be able to have this large aperture even with a rapid lens, 
more especially when the back combination is used; and 
when the telephoto lens is wanted it becomes a necessity. 

It very often happens that you want to give as long an 
exposure as possible when the camera is out of reach, by 
means of string or tube. A small bird like a warbler on its 
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nest in a badly lighted position among bushes or trees, 
when a smallish stop must be used to bring into focus the 
surrounding vegetation, is not such an easy object to photo- 
graph as the beginner may imagine. 

The camera must be racked out on account of the close 
approach to such a small object, so close that the release 
must be made by string. All this makes a rapid exposure 
out of the question, and the difficulty is how to give a suff- 
ciently slow one to get a properly exposed negative. In 
such cases the big, full-sized ‘aperture of the focal-plane 
came in handy, and to lengthen the exposure still more, 
instead of winding up the blind to cover the plate, I stop 
when the open aperture is opposite to it. The plate is then 
only protected by the back of the mirror, which then serves 
as the shutter. On the release being actuated by the string 
the shutter rises, exposing the plate all the time. When it 
has reached the end of its rise, the blind of the shutter 
descends slowly and quite noiselessly, giving an exposure, 
as near as I could guess, about 4 sec., or even more. 

I know there are nature photographers who give, or think 
that they give, 1-5ooth of a second to photograph a sitting 
bird. Why they should deliberately handicap themselves 
by such a procedure, and how they ever get any result at 
all, is a mystery to me. The only possible explanation 
which occurs to me is that they considerably over-estimate 
the speed of their shutters. 

My advice is to give, not the shortest possible, but the 
longest possible, exposure to such a subject. One second 
or half a second is often not too much, and some badly 
lighted subjects require much more. If the bird is very 
fidgety and suspicious, or if your shutter is very noisy, it 
may be necessary to give 1-20th or even 1-soth, but such 
exposures should only be given when it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and should, I think, never be exceeded, except in the 
case of the attempt to photograph a bird in the act of alight- 
ing at the nest in an open situation, or hovering in the act of 
alighting. Then, of course, 1-100th or 1-200th may be re- 
quired. 

It must always be remembered that the more noise your 
shutter makes, the more rapid exposure you will have to 
make to catch the bird. It is perfectly marvellous how 
quick some birds are in removing themselves from fancied 
danger at the click of a shutter, more especially when the 
click occurs at the commencement of the exposure instead 
of at the finish. 

All bird lovers must have noticed how robins invariably 
come to the spot if you start digging in the garden, and how 
if you go away for a few moments the robin will invariably 
settle on the handle of the spade if left sticking up in the 
ground. This struck me as a good opportunity for a sub- 
ject, illustrating Tennyson’s line, 


" As careful robins eye the delvers toil." 


Accordingly one fine day I dug for a few moments, then 
stuck the spade up, and left it with a camera carefully 
focussed on the handle. A string to the shutter was led to 
the nearest window, where I waited expectantly. Sure 
enough a robin appeared, and presently sat on the spade 
handle, as I was perfectly certain it would. Five times I 
repeated this operation, and then retired to the dark-room. 
feeling quite pleased and proud of my success! I came out 
of that dark-room a sadder and wiser man, with five splendid 
negatives ot an empty spade handle, without the slightest 
ghost of a robin on one of them. These five negatives I 
jumped on till they were reduced to powder, to the accom- 
paniment of language not loud but verv strong. 

The moral of this is, not to have a faster shutter, but a 
quieter one. 
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By V. E. COLTCN. yp 
HAT a love ly view ! 
W How often we give 
vent to this expres- 
sion during a tour, 
whether in England or 
abroad, and vet how dis- 
appointing the said view 
appears when rendered b: 
a quarter or half plate 
photograph. What has 


become of the wide sweep of the mountains, or the miles 
upon miles of downs which were so striking when the 
exposure was made? Nothing appears but an almost 
straight horizon halfway up the plate, and then a blank sky. 

If we are lucky enough to possess a proper panoramic 
camera all this is different ;instead of a single fraction of the 
scene we can get as much as the human eye can take in at 
a single glance, but it is not often we need to take a 
panorama, and therefore a special camera is a luxury, and 
an expensive one too, considering the price of films. 

The ordinary hand or stand camera can, with a little extra 
trouble, be used to just as good effect as a special camera for 
most purposes, only there must be some means of support- 
ing the hand camera, while making the series of exposures 
necessary for this kind of work. First, let us consider the 
modus operandi in the case of a stand camera with a 
focussing screen. 

All that is necessary is 
to rule two lines on the 
ground glass three-eighths 
of an inch from each end, 
and then to focus on 
the extreme left of the 
view. 

Now note the objects 
through which the left-hand 
line passes, remove the 
screen, insert a dark slide 
and make an exposure; 
now withdraw the slide, 
replace the screen, and 
move the camera slowly 
round till the objects which previouslv lay on the left line 
fall along the right-hand one; note what the left-hand line 
now passes through, make another exposure, and move the 
camera round again, continuing this till as much of the view 
has been included as is desired. 

Be careful to screw the camera firmly to the stand after 
each section has been centred, otherwise it may move during 
the insertion of the dark slide. 

Now to consider the hand camera which is without a 
focussing screen, but let it be hoped not without a stand. 
The average view-finder is too small to gauge accurately the 
overlapping, and hence another method has to be tried. 

First, find the angle of view included on the plate by the 
lens, allowing for the necessary overlapping of two consecu- 
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tive plates; the way to 
find this can best be | 
shown by а diagram, \ 
which should be copied | 

the correct size, and the 

angle then measured with 

a protractor. Fig. Р 
Having found the 
angle, now make out a 


scale as in Fic 11., the 

radius of which need not be more than one inch and a half 
or two inches longer than the distance from the bush of the 
tripod screw to the back of the camera. All that is now needed 
is an indicator in the middle of the base of the back of the 
camera. A pin will serve the purpose, provided it is at right 
angles to the camera. 

First, lay the scale on the camera stand and then screw 
on the camera, setting the indicator at one of the marks on 
the scale. Then make the first exposure, move the camera 
round till the indicator points to the next line, and make 
another exposurc. 

Repeat as many 
times as is necessary 
to include the whole 
view. By both these 
methods we get a 
series of plates all 
with the same ex- 
posure, which overlap 
at the joins. These 
must all be developed 
in the same dish, so 
as to secure an equal 
density. 

Now comes the question of printing : any paper can be 
used, but undoubtedly the best kinds are those which do not 
require toning, and which can be accurately timed during 
exposure, Gaslight, platinum, and bromide papers are hence 
the best, though carbon is capable of producing fairlv 
uniform results, but whatever process is used the prints must 
all be alike and of the same shade. 

Lastlv, the mounting of the prints has to be considered ; 
this rests much with the taste and skill of the individual, who 
can, if he possesses neat fingers, so join his prints that thev 
appear to be all one photograph, but, even if this cannot be 
done, the prints do not lose their continuity by being mounted 
with spaces between, provided that the spaces are broad 
enough to show that they are intentional. 

A rapid rectilinear of fairly long focus is the best lens to 
use, especially if the back combination is used alone, and 
thus a much longer focus obtained ; then, however, the differ- 
ence in the value of the stops engraved on the lens mount 
must be taken into account. Provided that sufficient care is 
taken, the average amateur should find no more difficulty in 
this extremely fascinating branch of photography than in 
ordinary landscape work. 
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The Leto Outing.—The staff of the Leto Works held their 
third annual outing on Saturday, the 26th ult. The weather all 
through the week had been so unsettled that there was some 
doubt whether it would be possible for the outing to take place 
on the date fixed, but all doubts were dispelled when the clouds 
cleared away on Saturday morning, and sun and sky once 
more appeared. The main party started from the works, Edg. 
ware, at 10 a.m., in brakes, for Windsor, and were joined on the 
wav, at Uxbridge, by the staff from the Castle Bar Works, 
Ealing, which have just been taken over by the Leto Co. The 
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number was further augmented by some of the head office staff 
and friends, who proceeded to Windsor by train. All were 
united at Windsor a little before two o'clock, and after partaking 
of lunch, the party broke up into groups, some proceeding to 
inspect the Castle, Eton College, and other places of interest 
in the famous Royal Borough, others going in for boating, while 
others again found the cricket match between Winchester and 
Eton a great attraction. Tea was provided at 5.30, after which 
it was time for the return journey. Altogether a most enjoyable 
time was spent bv all concerned. 
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URING very hot summer 

weather photographers 
usually meet with one or two 
difficulties, and just as the 
winter and cold, severe weather 
has great disadvantages, so also 
has the very hot weather its 
serious drawbacks. Thanks, 
however, to the very great im- 
provements which have in recent 
years been effected in both 
plates and papers, some of the 
old-time difficulties have prac- 
tically disappeared, notably 
that of the frilling of the gela- 
tine films of plates, which is 
happily now of very rare 
occurrence. 

In very hot weather, however, and when through under-expo- 
sure, or for any other reason, a developer fairly strong in alkali 
is being used, even the best of plates will occasionally frill, 
though it is now many years since I had a film float clean off 
the glass. I remember quite vividly my early experiences of 
developing gelatine dry plates, how the film of every plate, 
under the active influence of a strong pyro-ammonia developer 
floated off the glass support, leaving it beautifully clean and 
free from any traces of the gelatine film. Now, I find I cannot 
remove the film quite so easily, even when employing hot water 
and a very strong solution of washing soda. 

If during development there should be a tendency to frill, the 
plate should be well rinsed in clean water as soon as develop- 
ment is complete, and then immersed for about five minutes in 
a solution of alum 1 oz. to 20 oz. of water. After this opera- 
tion, special care must betaken to well wash the plate before 
immersing it in the fixing bath, otherwise any traces of alum 
which may have been left in the film will produce insoluble 
markings on the film during the operation of fixing. 

When frilling is suspected, or known to be likely to occur, the 
old dodge of running a piece of wax candle round the edge 
of the plate previous to development is an excellent preven- 
tive—the thin coating of wax repelling the solution from the 
edge of the film, and preventing it from working its way be- 
tween the film and its glass support. But the best preventive 
of all is to keep all the solutions and washing water as cool as 
possible, and of one even temperature. The sudden plunging 
of a plate in a cold solution, such as a freshly made up fixing 
bath, from a comparatively warm developer, or from a cold 
fixing bath to a fairly warm wash water is almost certain to 
produce disastrous effects. 

If possible, development should be carried out early in the 
morning, before the solutions and the atmosphere get from the 
cool to the warm stage, and when there will be little or no 
danger of frilling. Solutions in bottles, which are warmer than 
the washing water, should be placed in a large dish con- 
taining a good supply of the water until the temperature is 
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brought down to the same 
level. A chemical thermometer 
which will pass through the 
necks of the bottles to test the 
temperatures of the solutions 
wil be found very useful, and 
should always be kept on the 
dark-room shelf. 

At this time of the year, too, 
when stoves and fire-grates are 
empty, it is often a very diffi- 
cult matter to get the developed 
plates to dry so readily as in 
the winter months, when fires 
are alight. This is especially 
the case when plates are de- 
veloped in the evening, and then 
put to dry in a room the atmo- 
sphere of which is hot and muggy, whilst the absence of a fire 
makes very little draught of air. Plates standing in such a room 
for the night are almost certain in the morning to be only just 
surface dry, whilst the film will probably appear badly “ pitted.” 

By developing in the morning, however, and then standing 
the fixed and washed negatives near an open window where 
there is a continual current of warm, dry air, no trouble will 
be experienced in getting the plates to dry quickly and free 
from pit markings, and with no loss of brilliance. On the other 
hand, when negatives are dried very slowly in a closed-up 
room there is generally a tendency for the gelatine to “ гип,” 
and this, if even to a very slight extent only is quite sufficient 
to be the means of causing an appreciable amount of blurring 
and distortion. 

The gelatine film on bromide paper often gets very soft in 
hot weather, so that it is necessary to handle prints or enlarge- 
ments as carefully as possible, or they may be badly damaged. 
After fixing, the prints should be well washed for about ten 
minutes, when they may be immersed in an alum bath to harden. 
If preferred, a 5 per cent. solution of formalin may be used 
instead of the alum bath. The prints, with their hardened 
films, will be much easier to handle during the subsequent 
washing, and will also be much less liable to damage during 
mounting operations. 

P.O.P. requires great care in handling in very hot weather. 
If the hands are at all inclined to perspire, the least touch of 
the finger on the film will leave a nasty-looking impression. 
During printing the hands should be kept scrupulously clean, 
and special care taken to see that the fingers do not come into 
contact with the surface of the print. 

It is a very noticeable fact that P.O.P. prints appear to tone 
quickly in warm weather. If the prints are withdrawn from 
the toning bath, however, and fixed, they turn a disagreeable 
and nasty yellow colour. This is due to the fact that the toning 
is on the surface only, and consequently no notice should be 
taken of it, but toning should be continued until the prints ap- 
pear fairly well toned when viewed by transmitted light. 
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Dallmeyer lenses and apparatus are being shown in two large 
cases in the Machinery Hall among the exhibits of the 
Government Department at the Imperial International Ex- 
hibition at Shepherd’s Bush. A stellar photographic in- 
strument of the same pattern as the one supplied some years 
ago to the Cape Observatory, by order of the Royal Society, oc- 
cupies the greater portion of one case, but this contains also 
specimens of the Dallmeyer Naturalist, Reflex, Correspondent, 
Penric, parallel bellows, and other cameras with and without 
lenses. In the other case the process of manufacture of 
Dallmeyer patent portrait stigmatic, Adon, and other lenses 
is shown. ‘The lenses are polished either singly or in blocks 
on wax and cement, one of the blocks holding as many as 
sixty glasses, whilst a number of test plates, worked to the 
accuracy of 1-100,000th of an inch with the aid of Newton's 
rings, are also exhibited. 
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Animated Pictures before  Royalty.—At Knowsley, Lord 
Derby's historic seat, recently, following the Royal review of 
the Lancashire Territorials, Mr. Charles Urban had the honour 
of submitting to the inspection of their Majesties the King and 
Queen, the Princess Victoria, and the distinguished com- 
pany constituting the house party, ‘‘ Kinemacolor," the Urban- 
Smith animated pictures in natural colours, the exhibition 
being identical with that given in London at the Palace 
Theatre. There was also shown to their Majesties a complete 
pictorial record of the inspection of the Territorial troops, the 
presentation to them of colours, the march-past of the whole 
force in quarter column, with the King and Queen standing 
to receive the salute. The pictures were taken by a special staff 
of Urban operators at the express direction of the Earl of 
Derby, and they have been included in the “ Urbanora”’ section 
of the Palace Theatre programme. 
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HE convenience of 
occasionally being able 
to use a plate in a roll- 

film camera can only be tully 

: appreciated by those who 

LAE have experienced it. 

“ |n my own case I have very frequently 
wanted to take a negative and develop it 
without waiting until a whole roll of 
films has been exposed; and when using the camera on a 
temporary stand have often wished that a focussing screen 
had been provided, so that the exact appearance of the pro- 
posed picture could be seen. ` 

It sometimes happens that a friend comes in to have his 
portrait taken, and he urgently desires to see “what the 
negative looks like" ; or it may be advisable to test the speed 
of the shutter before risking the exposure of a whole roll of 
films. 

All these conveniences are attainable by using the little 
appliance shown in the drawing. It can be easily and 
quickly inserted in the camera, while no alteration whatever 
to the camera itself is required; and there are no pins or 
projections which might subsequently scratch the film if per- 
manently attached to the camera. It can be made by any- 
one who can use a soldering iron, out of thin sheet tinplate, 
and will well repay the trouble of making. 

The drawing almost explains itself, and it will be seen 
that all that is required is a piece of tinplate with its ends 
turned down to slip over the edges of the woodwork of the 
(in my own case) No. 1a Kodak, between, but not touching, 
the rollers. The tinplate has a rectangular hole 334 in. by 
2} in. cut out of it, so that a 5 in. by 4 in. plate, when cut in 
halves, will make two plates. Four pieces of wire are 
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A SIMPLE PLATE ADAPTER FOR 


KODAK FILM CAMERAS. 


By Wm. К. WYNNE. 
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soldered round the hole in such positions as to easily admit 
a plate, and they have the further important effect of keeping 
the tinplate flat. A small turn-button is riveted loosely at 
each end to keep the plate in position. A focussing screen 
of thin ground-glass can be substituted at any time for a 
plate when desired, and the whole frame can be taken out 
in a moment when the camera is intended to be used with a 
roll of films. 

It is advisable not to blacken the frame, as I find that paint 
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is apt to chip off and form specks upon the negative, 
although it is advisable to blacken the inside aluminium 
cover of the camera, and to exercise a little care in sliding 
the cover into place, so that it may not catch against the 
turn-buttons, as the space available 1s decidedly limited. 
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poc un can be classified into two camps—those 
, who trespass, and those who do not ; the latter a hopeless 
minority; the former, each and all, offenders against the law. 
Photographers are generally led to trespass by that universal 
human failing, covetousness, one cure for which is to look upon 
the lands and woods of the envied person as belonging to one's 
self; to enjoy to the full without in any way “picking the 
pocket" of the owner. Merely to borrow the delights that are 


owned by another, this only ought to be the spirit of photo- 
graphic trespass. 


The Warning Board. 


Trespass is an offence. Yet boards forbidding trespass are 
naught but empty threats. “ Trespassers will be prosecuted ” 
has no law at the back of it. Such boards, with their porten- 
tous conclusion, * By order," are useful, however, in keep- 
ing away the great multitude whose delight is nof in the un- 
beaten track. The minority of photographers, also, fear this 
solemn pronouncement, and, fearing, depart. More daring 
spirits may, by a suitable adjustment of their focussing eve- 
piece, fail to see the warning board, and, like Nelson at the 
battle of Copenhagen, win success in spite of orders to cease 
fire. 

While trespass is an offence, then, most photographers who 
do trespass will doubtless recognise as kindred souls the two 
pirates whose inward resolution was that “so long as they 
remained in that business their piracies should not again be 
sullied with the crime of stealing." 


What is Trespass? 
“ Trespass is the wrong done in entering upon another man's 


land without lawful authority. Such entry does not in itself 
constitute a crime, and the familiar notice, ' Trespassers will 
be prosecuted ’ is therefore absurd; but it will support a claim 
for damages iu a civil action." 

The will of the landowner is represented by the notices he 
puts up. Supposing a half-plate outfit with a photographer in 
attendance has won through many toils to some place of 
vantage, and is there confronted with a blatant “No road" 
and the accompanying threat. Photographically, of course, 
such a notice generally sets one longing to trespass, for the 
bye-ways are best. Legally, however, is it safe to pass? The 
answer is, that if the notice-board be ignored, and a trespass be 
duly accomplished, the only resource which the owner or tenant 
of the land has against the trespasser is an action for damages. 
No trespasser can be given into custody or criminally prose- 
cuted. 

The Question of Damages. 

For the comfort and rehef of timid photographers it has been 
clearly settled that “ Justices have not jurisdiction to convict 
for a mere act of trespass where the damage is inappreciable.” 
There must be real damage, and not merely süch damage as is 
implied in every case of trespass. Here is a case: Jones did 
wilfully and maliciously trespass, after being requested not to 
trespass, on a field where the grass was long, and did damage 
to the value of sixpence. He was held to be rightly convicted 
of trespass. The points that told against Jones were (1) 
" maliciously,” (2) * after being requested not to trespass,” and 
(3) “where the grass was long." Photographers who eschew 
malice, obev verbal requests, and choose the barer parts of the 
field are likely to come through better than did Jones. Stout 
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boots and shod tripod van be so manceuvred along field-margins 
that no harm shall come to the landowner’s possessions. 


The Right of Way. 


If a man open his land so that the public pass over it continu- 
ally, the latter, after a user ot a few years, acquire a right of way. 
Conversely, an obstruction of a permanent character, to a way, 
if allowed to remain without protest for twenty years, would 
be evidence of abandonment of the right of way. 

A public right of way cannot now be stopped without the 
consent of the local Council. Private right of way may be 
claimed by prescription and immemorial usage. These private 
paths often cut off hundreds of yards as compared with the 
public highway. Permission should be asked to use or apolo- 
gies made when using such paths, which as a rule are open 
to and may be known only to residents of the district. 

At a certain rather pretty valley in the North one of the 
farmers has this year made a charge of “one penny trespass.” 
Some such legislation as the Access to Mountains Bill would 
make such exactions impossible. This particular farmer evi- 
dently does not agree with the sentiment that it is 


“ Better to rove the fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught.” 


Hints for Trespassers. 
While legislation (or proposed legislation) and the general 
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AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
4 NEWS contained three 

such interesting articles 
as those by Mr. Dixon Scott and Mr. A. J. Anderson, 
and the report of Mr. Snowden Ward's Convention 
address, in the issue of Julv 15th; each evidencing such 
a definite point of view in so forceful a fashion. 

Mr. Scott's idea of what future pictorial photography 
ought to aim at, and, apparently, limit itself to, is a 
very fresh one; and on its own ground sufficiently con- 
vincing, so long as it is not taken as implving that it is 
the only tenable one. For instance, ''It catches life 
in mid-leap, flushed and impetuous. It accepts the 
flutter and flash of that leap for its motive, and makes 
it the base of its pattern.’’ And again, '' Scenes and 
groupings torn out of the impetuous life of the hour 
are suddenly made momentous, given a new glamour 
and significance. And that, one likes to believe, is, 
after all, the special function of this new-born art of 
ours.’ 

All this is extremely interesting and stimulating, but 
it will not be healthy if it is to get about that this is the 
onlv kind of pictorial photography worth working for, 
or worth exhibiting, or likely of acceptance at our 
Salon. 

The raritv of the opportunity or power of making 
such vivid things, and the raritv of the event that, when 
seen bv the capable artist, he is able and ready to 
snatch them; the fact that such vividnesses are so acci- 
dental in their happening, are so unsought, will always 
make them the exception and not the rule. And the 
onlv rule that should be enforced is, that all exhibited 
work must have a definite pictorial basis, be pictorially 
visioned and pictorially achieved. 

As Mr. Snowden Ward put it, °° Pictorial ability de- 
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administration of justice are tending towards more freedom for 
the public, or, in other words, are making trespassing virtually 
legal, the landowner has his legal rights, which photographers 
ought to respect. 

As a rule, pleasant and innocent apologies, if, courteously 
made, are generally accepted, especially when accompanied by 
one of the private printed name-cards which every photographer 
should carry. Nothing disarms suspicion quicker than the ready 
and cheertul delivery of one's true name and address. Some- 
times it may be possible to quote the name of some prominent 
local man, which carries the force of “ Open, Sesame." For 
town's waterworks a written permit can often be got from the 
chairman of the Board or Committee. To be on good terms 
with the chief constable is not, it is feared, always possible. 
There is no more useful acquirement for the trespassing photo- 
grapher than to be able to mention the “chief’s” name in easy 
terms. 

Always, in the case of the photographer, there is more to 
fall back upon in.case an irate farmer needs mollifying. (Far- 
mers, queeriy enough, are often written of as being “irate.” 
Surely trespassers are not to blame for this unhappy tendency.) 
As a last reSource, the amateur can promise a “trespass offer- 
ing," which, the dictionary tells me, is “an offering in expia- 
tion of a trespass or sin." And to aim for a soft effect in the 
prints presented will surely be the best means of turning away 
the farmer's wrath. 


i $ VS Фф SHDN EI OPS 
: THE NEW CRITICISM. 

1 By FREDERICK Н. EVANS. 

i Special to “Che Amateur Phetogrcpher & "Photographic N ews.” 


pends upon the power to 
see beyond the obvious; "' 
and as Mr. Anderson 
put it, ''The virtue of 
photography lies in the 
picturing of the delicate 
gradations of light, shade, and shadow.” 


Any defi- 
nitely pictorial photograph, therefore, that fulfils these 
conditions has a right to exhibition. 

Exhibited work need not necessarily be the ‘‘ catching 


of life in mid-leap,’’ etc. All art is not so strenuous as 
that; the quieter, less dramatic phases of pictorial photo- 
graphy have their own rights to recognition and exhibi- 
tion, provided always thev do go beyond the obvious, 
say something arresting, suggest the presence of ideas, 
and so make a ѕићсіеп у convincing appeal to the 
exhibitor's audience. One goes to an exhibition not 
merely to be startled, but mainlv to enjoy. 

The worst of these new critics is, that in their haste 
to say something strong and helpful, they (perhaps 
almost necessarilv) deal in exaggerations, overdo their 
message. Mr. Scott, for instance, gives us something 
not far short of nonsense when he says, '' Corot, Con- 
stable, and Crome would have fled with screams of 
horror '' and it is the reductio ad absurdum of criticism 
to say that '' the casel can never hope to imitate the 
camera °’; it has never desired to do so, let alone 
hoped to do so; such a would-be epigram teaches 
nothing. 

Mr. Scott exaggerates again when he says, '' No 
painter could ever hope to catch the sudden dramatic poise 
of those horses,"' etc., etc. I suppose Mr. Scott means 
draughtsman, not painter, for the quality he is praising 
is not one of applied pigment, but of the power of the 
pencil; and his knowledge of the marvels of accuratelv 
visioned bits of drawing must be a very limited one if 
he thinks that the idea of those suddenly arrested 
horses could not be far more truthfully and dramaticallv 
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conveyed than is done in Mr. Arbuthnot's photograph. 
Mr. Scott's criticism would have been far more useful 
if he had pointed out that the real value of the picture 
and its artist's insight is in the coupling of so dramatic 
a movement of life with the still solemnity of mighty 
St. Paul's above; and have pointed out also, how far 
short of the complete the camera so frequently is, by 
showing that the horses have been seen from too high a 
level, and are, therefore, dwarfed and made unlike, 
unreal. 

Also, the mixing up of the two heads, and the short- 
ness and running together of the forelegs, are fatal to 
that sudden acceptance of the idea that alone 15 ѕић- 
ciently convincing as to make its art appeal inevitable. 
No draughtsman of mark would have been content with 
such a huddlement of limbs; and that is just where 
photographv's limitations are so exasperating; such a 
moment as the one herc attempted might not occur 
again for months, could not be waited or arranged for, 
is mainly accidental; and therefore it is snatched at and 
the result accepted as the best then possible, and there- 
fore good enough for exhibition; a doubtful art doctrine 
indeed. 

And as to the background, so luminouslv and grandlv 
rendered by Mr. Arbuthnot, it is sheer folly for any 
critic, however newly inspired, to say that it ‘‘ embodies 
a kind of beauty too modern, too contemporary, too 
actual for the painter's immemorial traditions to ap- 
prove." When one calls to mind the absolutely in- 
numerable examples of work of the same kind our 
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London exhibitions—I mean of paintings and drawings, 
of course—have shown us, this kind of criticism makes 
one rub one's eves in bewilderment and tear one's 
(remaining) hair in rage! 

Has Mr. Scott never enjoyed Meryon's treatment of 
Paris streets and buildings? Surely nothing grander, 
or fuller of ‘‘ bigness ’’ has been given in modern art. 
What about Piranesi of old, and our two contem- 
poraries, D. Y. Cameron and Muirhead Bone, both so 
largelv devoting themselves to the wonder and mystery 
of our streets and buildings? 

If Mr. Scott objects to mv thus taking only etchers as 
opposing examples, while he says '' no painter," then 
I must ask, whv painters in particular and not graphic 
artists in general? 

No, if we are to advance the claims and art status of 
pictorial photography, we must avoid the extravagant, 
the unsound, the vitally uncritical; we must beware of 
any bias in апу particular direction, апу one-sided 
vision; we shall not ““ liberate ” photography if we try 
to limit the acceptance of its pictorial side to these 
snatches and catches, these impetuous sensations; the 
sedate, the restrained, the severe, indeed the merely 
but purely beautiful in whatever genre, if beyond the 
merely obvious, have their rights also. 

The exhibiting ideal should be the avoidance of the 
obvious, the real suggestion of the presence of ideas, 
coupled with a technical mastery in the working out; in 
a word, Pictorial Photography as against the merely 
Photographic Photography. 


BROMOIL: A New and Simplified Method of Working. 
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for Pigmenting X 


20 minutes after 


Exposing the Bromide Paper. 


By J. M. SELLORS. 


HE enormous popularity of the bromoil process 

may perhaps be accounted for by the great 

number of workers who have already mastered 

one-half of the production of the method by 
being able to make good bromide prints. In the case 
of bromoil, however, the bromide print may be re- 
garded merely as a means to an end, and with this 
idea I have experimented to find some more direct and 
simple means of preparing the bromide paper to receive 
the pigment; the object in view not being a good bromide 
print that would remain a bromide print, but an oil 
print on bromide paper. 

My experiments have resulted in the method of 
working now described. It is a method by which I 
have made numbers of prints on a variety of papers 
during the past seven months, and I have not had a 
single failure. 

The bromide paper is exposed in the usual wav, 
soaked for a few seconds in plain water, and developed 
with amidol. After vigorous washing with a sprav 
for one minute to clear out the developer, it 
is placed in the bromoil bleaching bath, which 
is heated to a temperature of between 80 deg. and 
go deg. Fahr. The bleaching usually takes from two 
to three minutes. After bleaching, the paper is again 
washed under the spray for one minute and transferred 
to the 5 per cent. sulphuric acid bath, in which it re- 
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mains for from three to ten minutes. After another 
minute’s wash under the spray, it is put into an 
ordinary acid fixing bath, made up with hypo, sodium 
sulphite, and sulphuric acid, and allowed five minutes 
for fixing. The paper is then well washed for ten 
minutes, first with a spray and afterwards in a circular 

washer, and at the end of that time is ready and fit for 
pigmenting. 

It will thus be seen that the entire operation 
only takes from twenty-six to thirty-four minutes. 
Compare this with the old method—say, three minutes’ 
development, ten minutes’ fixing, thirty minutes’ wash- 
ing, and thirty minutes’ at least for bleaching, etc.; 
total, about one hour and a quarter. This does not take 
into consideration the fact that it is usually recom- 
mended to dry the print before bleaching, which involves 
a further very considerable delay. 

Development is carried as far as it will go, and it is 
quite easy to see if the correct exposure has been given. 
I find a fairly strong print is the best. Other developers 
mav answer, but I have not tried them, as I have found 
amidol perfectly satisfactory. The formula I use is: 
amidol, 9 grains; Welborne Piper's neutral sodium sul- 
phite, 300 minims; boiled water to 4 ounces; and I use 
this over and over again until it is exhausted. It will 
keep in good working order for two or three weeks, 
if not used up in the meantime. Тһе average time 
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to get relief in the acid bath is five minutes, but 
some of the matt papers, which probably have 
starch in the emulsion, take up to ten minutes. I have 
used fixing baths varying in strength from two to 
eight ounces of hvpo to the pint of water, but I have 
found no practical difference in the results. There 
appears to be a toughening of the emulsion when the 
paper is in the fixing bath, the change being very per- 
ceptible when the finger is passed over the surface. 

It is quite safe to turn on white light directly the 
paper is in the acid bath; in fact, I usually do so when 
the paper is in the bleacher, and I have found no ill 
effects follow. When the process is complete, there is 
a fairly visible yellow-green image left on the paper. 
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vigorously with a rag, and repeated this three times 
without the surface being any the worse. I believe 
some workers are troubled with the emulsion puncturing 
while pigmenting, but, though I generally use bristle 
brushes, I have never experienced this, possibly because 
I do not go to work as if I were hoeing a turnip field. 
The papers I have used, and which all answer well, 
are Wellington’s Platino-matt, Special Smooth, and 
Cream Crayon; Griffin's Bromoil; Paget’s Matt, Cream 
Crayon, Rough White, Cream Crayon card, and Satin. 
One of the easiest papers to get relief on is Paget’s 
Cream Crayon, one or two minutes in the acid bath 
being generally sufhcient for it. I find that different 
have a considerable influence on the character 


papers 
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Frem а Brometl print made bv the у 
Pigmenting may be done at once, or it may be deferred. 
In the latter case I generally find that a soaking of five 
to ten minutes is quite sufficient to bring up the relief, 
which, in the case of thin papers, is usually very marked 
when the paper is dry. 

My method of working will probably strike many 
people as a very severe ordeal for the staving powers of 
a bromide emulsion, and I certainly expected at first that 
it would either partially melt or blister, and I am prettv 
sure that a few of the softer papers on the market would 
do so. As a test of the effect of the process on the 
emulsion, I have pigmented a print and washed off all 
the pigment afterwards with soap and water applied 
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By J. M. SELLORS. 


of the finished picture, not only as regards texture, but 
in the gradation of the relative tones; and also affect 
the colour obtainable with a given pigment. For in- 
stance, with a black ink three different white papers will 
give prints which distinctly vary from each other in tint. 
| believe this is caused to a certain extent by the amount 
of vigour in, and the colour of, the underlying 
chromium image, and some agent for getting rid of this 
is wanted badly. I have tried ro per cent. sodium bi- 
sulphite, which will effectually clear a gum bichromate 
print, but it has no action on the bromoil image. This 
chromium’ image not only degrades the colour of the 
pigment, but also frequently renders anything in the 
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way of vignetting, or lightening a dark portion of the 
original print, impossible. Гог instance, one may want 
for pictorial purposes to convert a black cow into a 
white one, but instead of turning out white that cow 
will rival in colour the interior of an advanced Stilton 
cheese, and would be condemned on sight by any sani- 
tary inspector. 

Any carbon surface paper, or one with a suspicion of 
gloss, as recommended by Harold Baker, is an 
abomination to me, as the pigment dries with a most 
unpleasant glossy surface on it, takes some time to dry, 
and is very tender, and in pigmenting it is exceedingly 
difficult to get sufficient differentiation of the more deli- 
cate half-tones. The best paper, to my mind, both for 
ease in working and final effect, is one with a slight 
grain. There need be no coarseness in the finished 
print if a suitable ink is employed and the pigmenting 
is done with a view to get smoothness. 

The pigment I have used throughout is Rawlins's 
black. When requiring to dilute it for softening light 
passages, I find the ordinary house painter's boiled 
linseed oil much better than megilp for the pur- 
pose, as the latter dries very rapidly on the palette 
and the ink therefore varies in consistency from minute 
to minute. Megilp is also apt to give a gloss to the 
ink where it is not required. My 
prints usually dry in half an hour 
when hung up in a warm room. 
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TR HE current issue of the 
Т Studio contains an 

Enc article on “West Corn- 
|". wall as a Sketching Ground.” 
d Speaking of St. Michael's 


ount as insisting, perhaps a 
little too obviously, upon its 
picturesqueness, it goes on to make the remark, which might 
be taken to heart by nine out of ten photographers at the 
present day, that *the artist and the judicious lover have 
this in common: that they like to see the effect of their 
own wooing; this egotism desires that the fruition of their 
hopes should come only after some assiduities, and not drop 
into their arms or canvases without any coyness. Such 
beauties are common property, they have no secrets.” 


Now, most photographers want to go with their cameras to 
some place where “ potted pictures” may be found. Bruges, 
or Venice, or Rothenburg they think would be admirable. 
Or if these places are even to-day beyond their reach, they 
search for a similar type of subject nearer home. I am not 
gainsaving the obvious charm of such subjects. 

The link with the past, the association of ideas, the touch 
of the romantic, the fact that, as Ruskin has said, * A ruined 
building is a noble subject, just as far as man's work there- 
in has been subdued by Nature's," must ever leave such 
subjects for appropriation by the artist with either brush or 
camera. I merely remark that the charm zs obvious. 

But the kevnote of photographic art may well be 
modernity, at all events in the more purely decorative 
aspects of that art, and London (I mean the new London), 
in common, of course, with many of our large provincial 
cities, literally teems with subjects capable of decorative 
treatment, and also, be it said, not bv any means devoid of 
a sentiment which workers in great cities appreciate. 
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July 27, 1909- 
On seeing С. H. Hewitt’s article in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. of March 30 last, on the use of ammonium sul- 
phocvanide, I immediately tried it with my system, and 
found that it worked very well, the only drawback being 
that with the normal bleacher it gave a print much 
flatter than the acid and hypo. To obtain a degree of 
contrast and relief equal to the latter, I have found it 
necessary to increase the normal quantity of acid in the 
bleaching solution by fifty to one hundred per cent. 
With this modification of the bleacher the sulpho- 
cyanide gives satisfactory contrast. This second 
method of working lessens the time of preparation still 
more, and it now works out as follows :—Development, 
three minutes; washing, one minute; bleaching, three 
minutes; washing, one minute; sulphocyanide bath, 
about seven minutes; washing, five minutes; total, 
twenty minutes. 

Whether there is any probability of a print made by 
the second method eventually becoming degraded I can- 
not say; but if, as C. H. Hewitt finds, the silver bromide 
is thoroughly cleared out by the sulphocyanide, there 
ought to be no fear on that score. І have had prints 
so made lying about in my workroom for the last three 
months, and I can see no sign of darkening or change. 

Workers of the Rawlins oil process sometimes make 
disparaging remarks about the trouble and length of 
time required to produce a bromoil print as compared 
with an oil print. Ithink that reproach is now removed. 
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i A NOTE BY (С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. | 
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. Progress is the law of life. The building of to-day is 
inadequate and is superseded to-morrow. And so around 
us On every hand we find new buildings almost daily 
springing into existence. Excluding for the moment those 
buildings handed down to us from the past, the Crosby Halls 
and Staple Inns, of the preservation of which we are so 
often strangely regardless, we mav see three generations of 
buildings as clearly as we can see three generations of people, 
and I want to suggest to the modern pictorialist that the 
third, the rising generation, is well worthy of careful atten- 
tion. It offers, if nothing else, a chance of getting that 
“ bigness” in one’s work which is essential, if the work is 
to be impressive. 

The picture of the new Orthopedic Hospital, which his 
Majesty .he King opened on Friday last may be taken as 
a typical example of the sort of subject to which I have 
referred. (See illustration on opposite page.) It is a well- 
designed building—classical architecture applied to modern, 
practical requirements, at once bold and dignified. 

If technical details are of interest, the negative was taken 
on a rapid plate in afternoon sunlight, with an exposure 
of 1-30th second, using a pocket camera 33 by 23. For such 
work a small camera is almost essential, the lens of four 
inches focal length possessing sufficient depth at a stop 
large enough to admit of a quick exposure. 

A good rising front is also an advantage, though not an 
absolute necessity, for if the perpendicular lines of the 
architecture are a little out they may be corrected by inclin- 
ing the easel of the enlarger when making either an en- 
larged negative or a bromide enlargement. 

A reliable finder is, however, a sine qua non, for very 
often there is only one possible point of view, and the sub- 
ject must be arranged in the picture space with due regard 
to decorative effect. 
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A LONDON HIGHWAY. ‚©, Ву С. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 
See article ** Photography in Cities" on fsecedime page. 
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LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE. 


By Reo. Е. С. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. Special to“ ТАЛА. Р. & Р. N” 
6.—THE FOCAL LENGTH OF THE LENS. 


A FEW years ago there was general and ardent advocacy Then repeat with the frame 12 inches from the eye, and 


for the use of a lens of long focal length, with a large again at 24 inches. If now we take a tape measure, and 
size of plate, for use in landscape work. Quite recently measure the right and left limits of what we saw on the 
the pendulum has been swinging to the opposite extreme opposite wall in the three cases, we find that each picture 


of the small plate and lens of short focal 
length. Consequently not a few workers 
are asking the question, * Which is the 
better lens to buy?” It may therefore serve 
a useful purpose if we look at this question 
from the practical, pictorial side. 

Now, in the first place, let it be clearly 
understood that no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down as to the focal length of a lens. 
The right one to employ depends upon (1) 
the subject, (2) the size of the plate; and 
while it is a comparatively easy matter to 
fix upon the size of the plate, this still leaves 
us a continually changing panorama of sub- 
jects to be dealt with. 

Two Simple Experiments. 

In order to clear our minds, let us make a 
couple of very simple but instructive experi- 
ments. Take an ordinary printing frame 
the size of the plate you are using in your 
camera, and, by way of example, let us 
suppose this to be quarter-plate size. Re- 
move the hinged back, turn aside the 
springs, hold up the frame opposite one 
eye, while the other eye is closed, and look 
through the open framework at the wall of 
the room opposite the open eye. Let the 
printing frame be held 6 inches from the 
eye, and note the right and left limits of 
what can be seen through the opening. 


Fig. A 
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Fig. B. 


is just double the length of the succeeding one. 


Second Experiment. 


If now we start again, and hold the open 
frame 6 inches from the eyes, and move up 
towards the wall until we are only half the 
distance from it that we were at first, then once 
again we get half as much subject from right 
to left as we had at the start; and if again we 
halve the distance between ourselves and the 
wall, we halve the (linear) size of the subject 
seen. 

The Difference. 

At first sight, then, it would seem that it 
makes no difference whether we change the 
distance between the lens (or eye) and plate, 
or the distance between the camera and sub- 
ject. If nature were all arranged on a flat 
plane, like the wall opposite, this conclusion 
would not be very far out; but as we nearly 
always have to do with objects at various dis- 
tances, such a conclusion would be quite wrong. 
This aspect of the matter I will deal with later 
on ; but meanwhile let us return to the starting- 
point, viz., “Is it better to buy a lens of long or 
short focal length?” Our first experiment gives 
us the hint that by varying the distance be- 
tween the printing frame and eye, we can in- 
clude more or less subject, and also it shows 
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us that the nearest position (6 inches) included all that was 
seen in the two other positions (12 and 24 inches), and this 
too without altering our position. 


A Further Experiment. 


Now let us go out into the field and make a camera 
experiment. П. Fig. А we have a quite ordinary kind 
of subject, including foreground, middle and extreme 
distance, all melting gradually into each other. This 
negative was taken with a lens 5j inches focal length 
on a quarter-plate. Then, without moving the camera, 
the central part of the same view was again taken 
on another quarter-plate, but this time a lens of 11 inches 
focal length was used. The amount of subject included in 
В is less in quantity than that in A. In fact, the subject in 
B is only half as long and half as high as that in A. This 
is indicated by the outlined part in A. Suppose now we 
take the A negative, and mask out all the parts outside the 
central rectangle. Then in one hand hold A 6 inches from 
the eye, and with the other hand hold negative B 12 inches 
from the eye. Bya little dodging about of the two negatives 
one behind the other, it will be found that in a certain 
position and looking through A we can make the two images 
exactly coincide. It is, of course, understood that one eve 
only is to be used for this experiment. Next let us make a 
contact print from B, and then enlarge the central part of A 
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so that it is just twice as long and twice as high (2.e., four 
times area magnification); we shall find the prints identical 
in all parts. 

The conclusiors we may draw are—(1) the shorter focal 
length lens gives us picture A, and also B in miniature, 
while the longer focal length only gives us B, and from this 
standpoint it cannot be used to give us A. 

(2) Other things being equal, the shorter focal length gives 
us greater depth of focal field ; or to get the same range of 
definition in the two pictures the shorter focal length would 
have the advantage of practical rapidity in cases where a 
brief exposure was desirable on account of moving figures, 
wind, clouds, etc. It would therefore at first glance seem 
that all the advantages were on the side of the shorter focal 
length, but we must remember (3) that with a short focal 
length distant objects are rendered on a small scale. This 
often involves the subsequent operation of enlarging, which 
may frequently be avoided by using a lens of long focal 
length in the first instance. 

(4) Also the great temptation with photographers is to 
include far too much subject matter on a small scale. But 
by using a long-focus lens we reduce the pictorial angle, and 
get a corresponding gain in size. 

It will thus be seen that there arc advantages on both sides, 
so that the better plan is to possess a separable lens which 
mav be used with a long or short focal length. 


LL who have felt the fascination of the Italy of the Fif- 
teenth Century must welcome the light of a fresh imagi- 
nation, backed by discernment and zealous research, and recog- 
nise these merits in “ The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi,” bv 
Mr. A. J. Anderson (Stanley Paul and Co., tos. 6d .). 

Mr. Anderson's contributions to THE A. P. AND P. N. are 
always fresh and literary in style. In the present book it may 
be that his imagination carries him too far, or that it penetrates 
the mists and illuminates some essential actualities of the past: 
but this we shall never know. The documentary evidences of 
the life of the jovial friar-painter are very slight, and the truth 
is clouded by a mass of gossip, conjecture, and tradition. But 
there are still his pictures, which remain as silent witnesses of 
the man, yet not entirely silent for those who can read their 
indications in conjunction with undoubted records; and Mr. 
Anderson has made good use of the testimony of Lippi's handi- 
work, deducing therefrom some interesting points in support 
of the main theory of the book. For art is an unfailing ex- 
pression of individuality, and when we can mark its passage 
from materiality to spirituality we may reasonably conclude 
that a similar change has worked in the artist. This is the 
broad issue of the present study, but there are minor ones of 
much significance, such as the question whether Lucrezia or 
Spinetta was the model for certain works. Mr. Anderson sifts 
the material and draws his conclusions by the light of know- 
ledge and imagination with all the courage of conviction, and 
the painter. who has already been accorded a leading place 
among the pioneers of modern art, is now presented as a man of 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.” 


“THE CITY OF LONDON 


Sir,—I note the statement in THE A.P. AND P.N. for 
July 20 that the Cripplegate Society 1s the only one that meets 
in the City of London. May I draw your attention to the fact 
that this is incorrect? To name one or two such societies which 
meet within the City boundaries, I would first mention the one 
of which I have the honour to be the secretary, viz., The I.on- 
don and Provincial Photographic Association, which has for the 
last twenty-six years, with the exception of some three months, 
held their meetings within the said boundaries, and, further, 
during the three months named was only outside the boundaries 
by some two hundred yards. 

To mention also one or two other societies which meet in 
the City, I may name the following: The Ibis Camera Club, 
founded 1902; the Photographic Club, founded 1879; whilst I 
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really fine character, despite his failings, instead of the dissolute 
and altogether ill-regulated individual previously represented. 
It is a bold course thus to fly in the face of the authorities, 
especially as many think the “ whitewashing " process has been 


too freely applied of late. lt is, perhaps, easier to think of the 
creator of so much beauty with his contrasts of light and shade, 
his ideality alternating with his lower propensities, than to 
imagine him wholly depraved and brutal; and there is no 
improbability in Mr. Anderson's view that the higher nature, 
fortified bv a really true and pure though unsanctified love, 
triumphed in the end. Possibly, in weaving fact with fancy, 
after the manner of the novelist, the author has in some degree 
weakened his argument. But he presents the love story and 
the personalities concerned, together with the attendant circum- 
stances of a picturesque period, as they have formed themselves 
in his own mind after a careful investigation of documents and 
localities, and, aided bv a dramatic sense and an expressive 
manner, he has produced a work that is both stimulating and 
pleasing. Those who cannot accept his reading of Filippo's 
character will find plenty of material in the appendices for form- 
ing a theory of their own. Mr. Anderson has set forth all the 
evidence that he could find, and frankly explained his reasons 
for concluding that Filippo was not only a most powerful painter, 
but a man more swaved by greatness of soul than by human 
frailty. Several reproductions enhance the beauty and interest 
of the book, on which we should like to add our congratulations 
to the many that the author is certain to receive from those 
familiar with his other work. 


To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P.N. 


believe that the Finsburv Technical College Club, and the City 
and Guilds Club are still meeting and doing their work. 

May I here offer a very hearty invitation to your readers to 
visit the meetings of the L. and P. any Thursday evening at 
the headquarters, the “ Apple Tree and Mitre," 3o, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, E.C.? I believe that the L. and P. is 
the only photographic societv in the kingdom which holds its 
weekly meetings continually throughout the year, summer and 
winter alike.— Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST HUMAN, 

Manor Park, Fssex. 

[The reference to the City of London and Cripplegate P.S. 
should have read, “It is the only photographic society holding 
exhibitions within the City of London." —Ep. A. P.| 


Hon. Sec. L. and P. P. A. 
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Under this heading CVE 
beginners. 


s week we have quite a number of queries before us 
| which have come to hand during the last few days, ask- 
ing for advice in the selection of a camera for the holidays, 
and we propose dealing with them en bloc, so to speak. Our 
various correspondents will have no difficulty in sorting out 
their own particular query, or rather the answer to it, and 
the matter can be gone into as a connected whole. 


An Instrument for Special Work. 

When a man says he wants to photograph express trains, or 
architectural interiors, or to do telephoto work, one can advise 
the selection of an instrument which is specially applicable 
for that work, and which is, in most instances, not so perfectly 
adapted for other types of subject. In much the same way the 
man who is going to photograph the cathedrals of, say, northern 
France does not set out on such a piece of work without such 
experience as enables him to choose the most suitable apparatus. 
We are taking it for granted then that the enquiries all relate 
more or less to general holiday photography, not necessarily 
mere blind snap-shotting, but to the securing of pictorial re- 
cords of the holiday, in landscape, street scene, or figure and 
costume subjects. 


Portability an Essential. 


Now, most people when holiday making abroad are anxious 
to cover—if not the greatest amount of ground possible—at 
least some considerable area, and if the photographer is one 
of a party of non-photographic holiday makers it is more than 
likely that the opportunities for much unpacking, setting up, and 
repacking of apparatus will be strictly limited. Our suggestion 
then is to take a roll-film camera. It is probable that if we 
printed that sentence in italics, and let it stand as the answer 
to the various queries, all would be well. But we are going to 
take what we know is often regarded as a fatal step, and give 
a reason for our answer, and also are going to make a few sug- 
gestions, which will, we hope, tend to the production of really 
good sound work, and give the worker confidence while he is 
doing it. 

Plates and the DarK-room. 


The portability of the rolls of film is, of course, very much 
greater than that of plates. Half a dozen spools, totalling 
seventy-two exposures, may be carried in the jacket pockets, 
and we have not yet met the tourist who would cheerfully set 
out with six boxes of quarter-plates distributed about his per- 
son. But there is another great advantage which the spools 
possess, that of independence of the dark.room. Even suppos- 
ing the worker does not want to expose on more than twelve 
subjects during the day, and consequently might change his 
plates in the dark-room, he would be at the mercy of that par- 
ticular room, and experienced workers know how unsafe very 
many rooms are. The bedroom and total darkness—if it can be 
obtained—are often preferable, but after a long day in the 
open-air it is rather a fog to have to grope about with plate 
boxes and exposed and unexposed plates. It can be done, but 
when it is totally unnecessary cui bono? 


Multiplicity of Exposure. 

We fancy that film-spools tend to promote the making of ex- 
posures, and this is not by any means a bad fault. Not that we 
suggest haphazard exposing, but given a really good subject 
it is manifestly better to make three exposures on it—and secure 
it—than to risk losing it by only trying once. With plates the 
weight and limited supply for that dav's work is a deterrent 
when duplicating an exposure is under consideration, so that 
here is another reason for suggesting the use of a roll-film 
camera. 
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AND HIS TROUBLES.  —— 


ery week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 


THE 
BEGINNER 


These are selected Jor their еш ral Or fopical mnterest. and are replied М, here for the benefit of othe 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


Points to Look to in Overhauling. 

And now there are two or three points which should be care- 
fully attended to before starting, if the worker with an other 
than new instrument is to feel certain of his results. <A 
plate is smooth and flat by reason of its rigid character. The 
film has to be kept taut by some method. In winding the spool 
along, the winding roller pulls the film off the spool roller, and 
the harder the pull required to do this the more taut will the 
film be. Various devices are employed for putting a little drag 
on the spool roller, so that the required tension is obtained, 
and this point should be seen to, as continued use of the camera 
may have lessened this drag. The result would be that the sen- 
sitive surface would be out of the focal-plane, and portions of 
the picture a little unsharp, unless a stop of only moderate size. 
say F/11, were being used. This unsharpness, by the way, 
would be most likely to occur in larger sizes, say half-plate. 

The knocking about which many film cameras will stand is 
astonishing, and the fact that parts of the construction are so 
strong that they will bend slightly instead of break, may 
lead to the camera requiring some little adjustment. The front 
is perhaps the part most likely to have got strained. Workers 
will sometimes push the front back, when closing the camera, in 
such a way as to strain it. It should always be pushed with 
the thumbs close down to the baseboard, and never by pressure 
near or above the lens. If it appears to be out of parallel with 
the back, and not very rigid, it. would be wise to have it seen 
to by some competent camera mechanic. The effect of serious 
lack of parallelism will be pictures in focus at one end, and 
out of focus at the other. 


, Pinholes. 
If the camera has been in use several years the constant creas- 


ing of the bellows may have produced one or more pinholes. 
The amount of mischief a quite tiny hole will do is astonishing. 
The easiest way of locating such pinholes, if they exist, or of 
making sure that they do not exist, is to put an electric lamp 
inside the camera, closing the back as nearly as possible, and 
covering up any chinks with a piece of velvet or black cloth. 
This should be done in a dark-room, or at night. The eye, after 
getting accustomed to the darkness will readily detect even a 
minute trace of light coming through any pinhole. Very often 
a little piece of black tissue paper carefully stuck on inside 
the bellows will be sufficient to safely stop a pinhole. 


Handling the Camera. 

Leaving now the looking over a camera which has been in 
use, we will give one or two hints for handling the camera when 
in the field. Learn to hold the instrument as high as possible. 
The nearer the lens is to the ordinary eye level the more 
natural will be the effect of the photograph. Holding the in- 
strument too low lessens the value of the middle distance, and 
often of the distance. Do not attempt to grasp the camera too 
firmly. A hard, tight grasp if maintained for a few moments is 
almost certain to produce a muscular vibration which is con- 
veyed to the camera, and fuzzy results are the consequence. 
Release the shutter with the thumb, keeping the fingers of 
the right hand under the baseboard. The pressure of the thumb 
on the trigger is thus balanced by an upward pressure of the 
fingers, and movement of the camera rendered unlikely. Get 
into the habit of watching the subject itself, rather than the 
image in the finder, using the finder merely for a final glance, to 
see that the camera is pointing in the right direction exactly. 
The same glance should take in the spirit-level, so that your 
picture is straight on the plate. Always wind in the exposed 
section of film а/ once, thus keeping the camera ready for instant 
use, and avoiding that most annoying anxiety —" Did I expose 
number four or not?” 
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A Two-Solution Metol Developer. 


Herr Hans Schmidt gives the following 
formula for a two solution metol de- 
veloper :— 


BV Лар: Seas Sarge 10 OZ 
BEDS BE scant COR адын 75 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .................... 750 gr 

B DC Lo bon vin sd Xara IO OZ 
Sodium carbonate .................. 750 gr 


Use equal parts of A and B, and add half 
the volume of water; add 5 to 10 drops of 
ten per cent. bromide solution to each 
four ounces of the mixture. 


A Hardening Bath for Films. 


Dissolve 30 grains of washing soda and 
a quarter of an ounce of borax in 50 
ounces of water, and heat this with an 
ounce of bleached shellac till the latter is 
dissolved. Then filter, and add half a 
drachm of glycerine. Add an equal 
volume of water, filter afresh, and soak 
the films in this solution before drying 
them. 


An Emulsion for Brilliant Bromide Paper. 


The following will be found an excellent 
emulsion for home-made bromide paper. 
Two solutions are prepared thus :— 


Ps BUE чола на ынабады: 8оо min. 
Ammonium bromide ......... 30 gr. 
Ammonium chloride .......... х 
Nitric acid (10 per cent. sol.) 5 min. 
СНИ: оен SESS тоо gr. 

B SINOP ИНКА SOS 60 gr 
Distilled water ........ EH 8oo min 


The two solutions are heated to 140° F., 
and B added slowly to A with constant 
shaking. The emulsion is then digested 
for an hour at 140? F., then allowed to set, 
by pouring into a shallow porcelain dish. 
The jelly is cut into shreds or squeezed 
through canvas, washed for an hour in 
six changes, remelted and coated. 


A Good Keeping Pyro-Soda Developer. 


Photographische Welt gives the 
following formula for a pyro-soda de- 
veloper of very good keeping qualities :— 


ASIE. one zie reor des p PN а 20 OZ. 
Sodium metabisulphite ........... 1 oz. 
hay 105 1 ЖАНМААНАЙ 4 02. 

B WEB aiid oisi ie has aine VeRO Pes 20 OZ. 
Sodium Барје; l oz. 
Sodium carbonate .................. 1 oz. 


For use, mix equal parts of A and B, and 
dilute as necessary. Thus for ordinary 
landscape negatives the mixture need not 
be diluted, but for portrait negatives the 
mixed solution may be diluted with half 
its volume of water. 
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Under this heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hints, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us from our readers, 
or be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


Cold Varnish for Negatives. 


Mix equal parts of ether and chloroform, 
about two ounces of each, and shake up 
with this mixture half an ounce of 
powdered white copal. Allow to settle, 
and decant the clear liquid. If it is too 
thick, add more ether and chloroform. 
The varnish, when applied, dries almost 
instantly. | 


A “Studio " Field Camera. 


An ordinary field camera can be con- 
verted into a studio camera (suggests Mr. 
Bartlett, of the Ealing Photographic 
Sooiety) by a piece of home-made appara- 
tus, consisting of three battens of hard 
wcod bolted together at one end, and then 
spread out, so that the tripod legs fit 
securely into slots at the end of each radial 
arm. Castors are fitted underneath each 
batten so that the camera can be moved 
about bodily. 


A Hint about Backed Plates. 


Backed plates are very advantageous in 
the bright light of July and August, espe- 
cially in landscape work, and woodland 
scenes, etc. The ordinary burnt sienna 
backing is quite good for ordinary plates, 
but with colour-sensitive plates it is essen- 
tial that the medium be black. A point 
to remember is that backed plates appear 
to be slower than unbacked ones, as the 
light reflected from the glass with the 
latter kind helps in the formation of the 
“ image," and therefore when using 
backed plates it is necessary to allow 
tather longer exposures; about fifty per 
cent. more will be found to make up for 
the effect of the backing medium. 


Varnish for Glazing Prints. 


Herr Mai recommends іп Photo- 
graphisches Welt the following varnish 
for applying to coloured prints on matt 
paper or ordinary matt bromide prints, 
etc. : Two ounces of the best gum dammar 
are crushed and pulverised, and are then 
shaken up with s oz. of rectified turpen- 
tine oil. A hundred minims of golden- 
yellow Venetian turpentine is then added, 
and the mixture is well corked and left for 
a few days in the sun. It is frequently 
shaken during this time, and when all is 
dissolved, the clear portion of the mixture 
is strained off and used. 


Stripping P.O.P. 


A reader gives his method of stripping 
P.O.P. prints or postcards, so that the 
picture can be transferred to glass. He 
adds a little bichromate of potash solu- 
tion (1o per cent.) to a warm solution of 
gelatine, and applies the mixture to the 
surface of the print. 
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A Useful Combined Bath. 


The following will be found a satisfactory 
combined toning and fixing bath : — 


IUD ЖЕШЕТ. чылада 30 oz 
I VD. энин arti 74 oz. 
rU D SSDS 200 gr. 
CD ROR SSS 24 gr. 
Lead ACEH Sasan 24 gr. 


When all is dissolved, and the solution is 
cold, the clear portion is decanted, and five 
grains of gold chloride are dissolved in half 
an ounce of distilled water, and added to 
it, Or One grain may be added to six of the 
stock solution. 


Developing Much Over-exposed Plates. 

According to M. Vanderkindere, Baron 
Hiihi particularly recommends a special form 
of glycin and potash developer for strongly 
over-exposed plates. The following is the 
formula for its preparation : — 


WEEE Жин aeir 20 ounces. 
IO per cent bromide 

SOMON. аена 20 drops. 
Sodium sulphite ...... 165 grains. 
GORA © barrani ЧӨ” “gs 


Potassium carbonate ... 165  ,, 
The bath should not be used at a tempera- 
ture exceeding со deg. Fahr., a small piece 
of ice being used to cool it if necessary. 
The first appearance of the image will not 
take place for about fifteen minutes. 


Home-made Kallitype Paper. 

A recent formula for kallitype paper is 
given in Photographische Mitteilungen. 
Four solutions are prepared as follows : — 


A.—Green ferric ammonium citrate 2$ gr. 


WEE. TIVES vene 100 min. 
BACCHUS ACId. ule eren rho 4 gr. 
pp o FEDT RO 100 min 
C, --5nver 30088. Sine 10 gr. 
РРР uico ewe ian 100 min 
D. Gelatihié" ушшин pae eve 6 gr. 
Dissolved in warm water ...... 100 min. 


Solution A is added to D, then B, and lastly 
C; the additions are made drop by drop, 
with constant shaking. The warm mixture 
is applied by means of a brush to the paper, 
which should be expeditiously dried. 


Fogged Gum Prints. 

General fogging of gum-bichromate and 
other pigment prints may be due to damp- 
ness, and Herr Albert, in Photographische 
Welt, draws attention to the importance of 
using, in wet weather, a piece of waterproof 
material at the back of the printing frame. 
The tissue or pigment should always be 
rapidly dried, kept in a calcium chloride 
tin, and used in a dry printing frame, with 
a rubber or other pad between the paper and 
the back of the frame. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bradford Photographic Society Visit Steeton High Hall.—A 
garden party without sunshine is like bread without salt, hence 
the members of the Bradford Photographic Society may con- 
gratulate themselves on their good fortune last Saturday. For 
the first Saturday in many weeks real summer-like weather pre- 
vailed—it was the genuine article—and a good number of Brad- 
fordians availed themselves of the great privilege of visiting 
the beautiful old mansion, the High Hall, Steeton, to partake 
of the hospitality of its genial owner, Mr. Alex. Keighley, 
F.R.P.S. Situate in a charming country, bordered by moor- 
land, Steeton High Hall breathes the spirit of poetry and 
fragrance, for it is here, we remember, within the limited area 
of the gardens that surround this charming old-time home, with 
its succession of flowers growing in profusion from January to 
December, that the material was provided for the excellent 
articles on the “Flowers of the Months" which appeared in 
these pages some time ago, and for more than one or two of 
Mı. Keighley's successes at past exhibitions. Revelling in a 
wealth of bloom, a most enjoyable afternoon was spent in 
making a “ Tour round an old garden," made familiar by Mr. 
Keighley's l:ctures on the subject, and no doubt the Bradford 
members, as a result of their visit, will even more fully appre- 
ciate the value of making the most of the pictorial possibilities 
with the material at hand. 


Sheffield’s New Council.—A fortnight ago we referred to the 
success of the past year’s work of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society, and now we have pleasure in recording that the annual 
meeting has been held, and after transaction of the formal 
business, the tollowing officers and council were elected for the 
ensuing financial year :—President, Mr. James W. Wright ; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. H. S. Nutt, George Tomlinson, J. A. Wig- 
full; treasurer, Mr. T. G. Hibbert; lanternist, Mr. W. H. 
Stubbs ; council, Mr. J. A. George, Dr. W. Н. Helm, Mr. H. 
Hill, Miss A. E. Jago, Dr. 'H. G. Paterson, Messrs. T. A. 
Simonson, J. Taylor, F. A. Tinker, A. Turner, G. Walton; 
secretary, Mr. H. Merrill (22, Harboard Road, Woodseats, Shef- 
field); delegates to the Yorkshire Union, Messrs. James W. 
Wright, George Tomlinson, J. R. Wigfull; delegates to R. P. S. 
Affiliation, Messrs. James W. Wright, George Tomlinson. To 
relieve the strain on the secretary, a new departure has been 
made for next year's exhibition, and Messrs. J. A. George and 
J. R. Wigfull are elected to act as joint secretaries for the 
exhibition. Speaking from a personal knowledge of Mr. Wigfull, 
who is a man with ideas, we may expect a brilliant show at the 
forthcoming exhibition, and possibly some novelties. 


Trimming and Multiple Mounting.—Mr. J. A. Lovegrove, lec- 
turing before the South London Photographic Society recently, 
thought that many of the pictures shown in the various exhibi- 
tions were spoilt by being badly mounted. He contended that 
there was only one position for the print on a mount, and that 
was where the margins at the sides were equal, the top margin 
being a little narrower than the sides, and the bottom margin 
wider. He found that too large a mount dwarfs a picture, and 
thought that the tone of the mount was very important; his 
practice was to use a medium-toned mount for ordinary prints, 
but where the print was delicate in tone and gradation, a 
light-tinted mount would be used; correspondingly, for a deep 
and heavy print, the mount would be dark. He preferred that 
the colour of his mounts should harmonise with the tones of 
his prints; colour contrast may sometimes be used, but it was 
more difficult to carry out, whilst colour harmony was always 
effective. The mount fulfils a threefold purpose, it preserves 
the print while being handled, it isolates the print from its sur- 
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roundings, and enhances its beauties. The lecturer stated that 
the composition of a print was seldom satisfactory when the 
whole of the plate was used, and that trimming judiciously 
generally improved a print. He advocated a rigorous use of the 
knife where necessary, as in many cases the part was greater 
than the whole. His method of trimming was to first decide 
on the size and shape of the print by means of L-shaped pieces 
of cardboard, then he trimmed one of the long sides, being care- 
ful to have the horizon level in seascapes, or the sides of 
buildings vertical where they appeared; he then marked on 
print two points, parallel with the trimmed edge, using the 
strip of paper he had cut off as a rule; this was then cut and 
tested by doubling the print ; the remaining two edges were then 
trimmed square by means of a steel square and knife. He used 
steel straight-edges, or squares, and a penknife for prints, or a 
shoemaker's knife for cardboard, cutting thin paper or mounts 
on plate-glass, and thick mounts or card on zinc. When trim- 
ming prints he inclined the knife a little outwards, and so 
avoided the edge of prints showing. When trimming wet prints, 
he enclosed them between two sheets of thin, tough paper, and 
then cut them. His mountant was a home-made one; { lb. of 
best white dextrin was rubbed in small quantities in cold water 
until it formed a thick cream; 5 oz. of cold water was then 
stirred in, and the whole boiled in a water-jacket pan, stirring 
all the time; when boiled, it was a thick, clear syrup; to this 
he added 15 minims of oil of cloves, and put in pots to set. 


At the Marylebone Camera Club on July 12, members were 
asked to bring forward “ Objects of Interest." Mr. T. J. Ward 
showed a simple method of obtaining stereoscopic photographs 
of small objects, such as birds’ eggs, flowers, etc., with a quar- 
ter-plate camera. The procedure was to obtain two views by 
turning the object itself through an angle of fourteen degrees 
on vertical axis, and photographing in each position, the illu- 
minant used being an acetylene cycle lamp or magnesium wire. 
Mr. Ward also informed the members that there was a good 
field open to workers to make pinhole stereoscopic views. His 
method of working was as follows: Two pinholes were pierced 
in a piece of ferrotype plate the size of the lens panel of camera, 
the holes being 2} in. apart; inside the camera a sheet of black 
cardboard was put down the centre of the camera from pinhole 
sheet to plate (44 by 34). The following advantages were claimed 
for the method: no distortion, infinite depth of focus, true 
perspective; and the following are the disadvantages: definition 
not absolutely sharp, exposure usually prolonged from ten 
seconds upwards at F/3oo. Mr. H. G. Bailey demonstrated 
* Ensyna Paper." He stated that he did not class this paper 
merely as an “Object of Interest," but as a very useful and 
practical method of obtaining prints in about as easy a manner 
as possible. He explained that it was advisable to give a 
longer exposure to contrasty negatives, and short for thin ones. 
He called the members' attention to the old proverb that clean- 
liness was next to godliness, and warned the beginner using 
Ensyna to practise cleanliness in all operations connected with 
it. The developing dishes should be kept scrupulously clean, 
and acid hypo must be used for fixing. In washing the print, 
the instructions say wash for two minutes, but the lecturer pre- 
ferred fifteen minutes. Mr. Bailey dealt very thoroughly with 
the paper, and answered many questions concerning it. The 
lecturettes, “ Objects of Interest," are continued on Monday, at 
eight o'clock. Visitors are welcomed at the club's headquarters, 
38, Upper George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


Bolton Camera Club (late Bolton A. P. S.).—At the annual 
meeting recently held, the hon. secretary and treasurer reported 
that the year had been a most successful one, the balance in 
hand being Хто 17s. sd. The open exhibition last December had 
resulted in a profit of £7 7s. sd. The following officers were 
again elected : President, Mr. Wm. Balshaw ; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
W. E. Mercer; hon secretary, Mr. H. Lightowler, 26, Macken- 
zie Street, Rolton. 


London and Provincial Photographic Association.—At the 
annual general meeting held on Thursday, June 24, the follow- 
ing were elected to the offices named, viz. :—Trustees, Messrs. 
T. E. Freshwater and A. Haddon; committee, Messrs. R. 
Beckett, C. L. Finlay, Chas. Greenwood, J. I. Pigg, H. C. 
Rapson, A. E. Smith, J. S. Teape, and the Rev. F. C. Lambert; 
librarian, Mr. W. J. Ferry ; lanternist, Mr. E. T. Wright; hon. 
sec., treasurer, and recorder, Mr. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta 
Road, Manor Park, Essex. The hon. sec. reported that the year 
had shown an increase in the average attendance, and stated that 
he hoped that this increase would be continued during the new 
year. А very determined effort is to be made to double the 
membership during the year. The headquarters are at the 
“ Apple Tree and Mitre," 3o, Cursitor Street, London, Е.С. 
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A TELEPHOTO ATTACHMENT FOR USE ON 
HAND CAMERAS. 


The “ PANCRATIC,” as supplied by Messrs. STALEY & CO. 


HE man whose outfit consists of a portable folding camera, 

a kind of camera that grows in popularity, will generally 
find many hindrances and obstacles should he desire to practise 
telephotography with his portable outfit. 

First he may direct his attention to the magnificent high-speed 
telephoto combinations working at perhaps l'/1o, or thereabouts, 
as manufactured by Dallmeyer, Zeiss, and other leaders in opti- 
cal progress; combinations which can be made to give critical 
sharpness, at full aperture, for each and every degree of magni- 
fication. To provide one of these instruments for quarter-plate 
size—and we may assume our man of the portable camera to 
be a quarter-plate worker—will involve a considerable outlay : 
perhaps Хто, possibly £20. Even if the considerable outlay be 
not regarded as an obstacle, the great bulk and weight of such 
a combination will make it quite impracticable—or rather im- 
possible—to adapt it to an ordinary folding camera, as used by 
the everyday photographer. 

In short and in summary, high-speed telephotography is ruled 
out for the worker with the usual portable folding camera, by 
reason of the size and weight of the optical system that is 
required, so that the portable camera man who wishes to add 
telephotography to his range of activity must content himself 
with telephoto combinations of moderate speed. Three courses 
are open to him—he may have a telephoto back fitted to his 


usual lens; he may obtain a complete telephoto combination 
fitted so that it will interchange in position with his usual lens ; 
or he may avail of the new system, now put before the photo- 
graphic world by Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies 
Inn, London: this system consisting in the furnishing of two 
optical elements, exactly suited or adapted to each other, so 
that when combined they form a complete telephoto lens. These 
elements screw into the ordinary shutters, as, for example, those 
of the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, the cells of the 
ordinary lens being first unscrewed and removed. 

A chief advantage of this system to the man of the highly 
portable camera is that no disturbing or permanent alteration 
is made to the camera or its belongings, as must necessarily be 
the case when either of the old methods is adopted. 

No. 1 Pancratic telephoto lens, as supplied by Messrs. A. E. 
Staley and Co., consists of the two optical elements mentioned 
above, these being contained in a small pocket case made of 
leather, the total weight being six ounces, and the outside 
measurements being 1} by 14 bv 34 inches. This is suitable for 
use with all quarter-plate, 5 by 4, or 5 by 7 cameras, that are 
fitted with the Bausch and Lomb or Wollensack shutters, and 
fittings can be made to adapt the new lens to other shutters. 
By an adjustment of the front cell, the magnification can be 
varied from three to eight diameters, the standard being a lens 
of six inches local length. The price is 63s. 

A fully descrivtiv2 circular may be had from Messrs. Staley, 
whose address is given above. 


The Rajar Camera offered monthy by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
papers and postcards has been awarded to Mr. E. J. Robinson, 
Tithebarn Street, Poulton-le-Fylde, Preston, his print having 
been judged the best sent in during June. The paper on which 
the print was made was purchased from Mr. Jackson, Talbot 


Road, Blackpool. 
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The famous juggler, Paul Cinquevalli, is а well-known photo- 
grapher. His favourite instrument is the Verascope stereoscopic 
camera. 

`` Stereoscopic Photography " is the subject of No. 98 of the 
Photo-Miniature Series, just issued. Copies, price 7d., can be 
obtained, post free, from the office of THE A. P. лхр P.N. 

sinclair's cash prize competition for oil and bromoil prints 
closes on October 31. Full particulars are obtainable from 
James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, London, S.W. 

The Dallmeyer beanfeast was held this year at Southend, 
where a pleasant time was spent. The weather was fortunately 
fine, and tempted many of the party to make the journey by 
water. 

Landscape workers should bear in mind the Hinton Memorial 
Medal, to be awarded for the best landscape of the year, when 
away on their holidays. Particulars were given in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Summer Number. 

No. 6 of the Zelephoto Quarterly is to hand. This bright little 
publication. continues to thrive and fatten under the genial 
treatment of Capt. Owen Wheeler. The current issue contains, 
as usual, many useful articles of interest to *' telephotographers."' 

A successful outing to the Froom Valley, between Winter- 
bourne and Frenchay, was undertaken by the Bristol Photo- 
graphic Club last week. This club is co-operating with the 
Bristol Y. M.C.A. in promoting a photographic exhibition from 
October 12 to 16. 

Messrs. Jules Richard, of 23a, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
W., have on view at their showrooms at this address a number 
of stereoscopic positives of topical events taken with the Vera- 
scope. Readers of THE A.P. AND P. N. are specially invited 
to call and inspect these. 

There has been a fairly keen contest amongst the members 
of the Herefordshire Photcgraphic ‘So iety in connection with 
the Blake Challenge Cup Competition. Mr. F. Pritchard has 
again proved the winner, his subject, “In the Gateway," being 
much admired. The judge was the Editor of THE A. P. AND 
PN, 

Past and present members of the London County Council are 
to be immortalised by the preservation and collection of their 
photographs, and the Local Government Committee are present- 
ing a report suggesting that the photographs should be placed in 
albums and preserved in the archives of the Council. 

The Daily News remarks, in a recent article on the Swiss 
mountains and the joys of climbing, that the Alps have been 
popularised by photography, although it is to be feared that 
photography is unable to represent more than a small fraction 
of the beauties of the scene in any of the higher ranges of 
Switzerland. 

The Service Co., of 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., well 
known to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. as holding an exten- 
sive stock of new and second-hand apparatus, announce they 
are prepared to send second-hand goods on one month's ap- 
proval. Application should be made at once for catalogue of 
bargains. Stocktaking sale is now on. 

Griffins, of Kingsway, W.C., have just issued an attractive 
series of show cards, which plainly indicate the utility and pos- 
sibilities of the Planiscope supplementary lenses they supply. 
The show cards are being sent to all dealers, and readers will 
do well to write Griffins for particulars of the lenses. They 
are extremely useful accessories to every amateur's kit. 

The members of the Nelson Camera Club spent a useful even- 
ing recently discussing holiday experiences. Holidays had been 
taken in various parts of the British Isles, and many of the 
experiences related by the members were both interesting and 
amusing. Information was given of places little known to the 
ordinary tourist, where picture-making could be carried on with 
success, and no doubt such information will be of use to the 
members for future holidays. A good idea worthy of adoption 
by other societies. This go-ahead club have just issued their July 
to September syllabus. It is full of good items. 

A Dallmeyer Cricket Club has just been formed among the 
firm's employees, and expects to turn out a fine team for next 
season. The president is Mr. Cyril F. Lan-Davies, the vice- 
president Mr. L. B. Booth, and the hon. secretary John H. 
Sims, 107, Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W., to whom all communi- 
cations should be addressed. This is not the first Dallmeyer 
Cricket Club, as some years ago there was an energetic eleven, 
for which on occasion the late Mr.T. R. Dallmeyer played. 
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cq THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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"THE А. P. and Р. N." Weekly 


Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week for the best 


rints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in evcry week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND Р. 
uality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


Extra prizes are awarded when the 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


N., is oflered every weck. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
he Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Geo. 
F. Hide, 2, Crown Street, Eastbourne. (Title of print, “ The 
Toiler.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Extra Speedy; 
lens, Ensign anastigmat; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-goth second; 
time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington C.C. Bromide. 

The Second Prize to G. H. Pearce, 125, Edward Road, Wal- 
thamstow. (Title of print, “ Rain and Mist.") Technical data: 
Plate, Marion Iso. ; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-2oth second ; time of 
day, mid-day, June; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, Barnet 
rough ordinary bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Saml. Thompson, West Bank, Scotforth 
Road, Lancaster. (Title of print, “At the Gipsy Camp.") 
Technical data: Plate, Gem Ortho.; lens, Euryplan; stop, 
F/6.5; exposure, 1i-1oth second; time of day, 9 a.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, carbon. 

The Mounting Prize to Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham, 
Surrey. (Title of print, “ Blossom.’’) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial ortho.; stop, F/23; exposure, 1 second; time of day, 
8 a.m., April; developer, Rodinal; printing process, Velox. 

The Beginners’ Prize to E. A. Whelan, Abbey View, Rath- 
keale, Co. Limerick. (Title of print, “From the Banks of the 
Zuyder Zee.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho.; lens, 
Busch, back combination; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 6 seconds; 
time of day, noon, July; developer, Rodinal; printing process, 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. E. Balme, Blackburn; P. Leuba, Harrogate; A. D. B. 
Parsons, Bristol; J. T. McLean, Prestonpans; J. C. Holloway, 
Palmer’s Green; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Southcomb May, 
London, W.; W. E. Hillyer, Cowes; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
Miss B. Macfarlane, West Hampstead; J. Clegg, Manchester; 
C. G. Graham, Sutton. 

Class I. 

H. E. Powell Higgins, Ashford, Middlesex; G. W. Lester, 
Hornsey; W. S. Denver, Shawlands; О. W. F. Thomas, Coal- 
ville; J. A. Surtees, Sunderland; A. J. Wilson, Twickenham ; 
E. K. Hunter, Kenley; H. Johnston, Wood Green; Thos. 


= Q 


Towans. 


Robertson, Glasgow; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington Park; Chas. Lindsay, Bolton; W. 
Anderson, Bradford; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; P. Leuba, Har- 
rogate; Miss K. E. Paget, Buckhurst Hill; G. Winchester, Bir- 
mingham ; L. Wittenham, Edinburgh; L. Crossley, Dublin; A. 
E. Francis, Barnstaple; D. Willing, Manchester ; S. Jenkinson, 
Plymouth ; Е. Summerford, Bristol; A. E. Elmsdale, Liverpool; 
R. Warburton, Hull. 
Class II. 

Mrs. C. E. Monro, Watford; P. G. Mitchell, Acton; Rev. 
R. W. Berry, Preston; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh ; Miss Wilson, 
Watford; Miss F. T. Townsend, Ballyshannon; Hy. Warner, 
W. Kensington Park ; W. Clifford Warner, W. Kensington Park ; 
W. H. A. Becks, Northampton; J. A. W. Low, Fraserburgh ; 
A. L. Robertson, Guernsey; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; S. Crab- 
tree, Leeds; Bomdr. W. R. Spencer, Portsmouth; K. M. Scott, 
Harrogate; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; Chas. H. Parker, Shef- 
field ; Miss Fish, Aberdeen ; W. Meldrum, Hendon; D. Willing, 
Manchester; S. H. Withers, Richmond; E. Wastell, Leeds; 
J. Creed, Eltham. 

Class I 


II. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class 111. 


Beginners. 


R. F. Dias, Earl's Court; E. L. Herring, Bournemouth ; M. 
K. Simpson, Edinburgh; H. Castle, Lavender Hill; C. Wood- 
land, Eastbourne ; K. J. T. Southcote, Eastbourne; P. J. Mur- 
ray, London, W.C.; H. Ayres, London, N.; Thos. Blunt, 
Stamford; V. R. Bowler, Southend-on-Sea; C. J. Roome, Mani. 
toba; F. G. Burt, Bristol; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford ; 
E. E. Webber, Willesden; J. Gough, Bristol; Miss M. Gat- 
ward, Hitchin; J. Walsh, Harrogate; A. G. Ballmeyer, Burton- 
on-Trent; N. A. Weedenbach, London, E.; Miss D. R. Bird, 
Tamworth; Miss Lilian Fryer, Harrogate; Mr. Turner, Birken- 
head; J. Tenbosch, Liverpool; W. Alcock, Grimsby; H. Hall, 
Nottingham ; C. Reynolds, Upper Tooting ; Bomdr. W. R. Spen- 
cer, Portsmouth; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; E. T. Read, 
Cheltenham ; J. Marshall, Croyson; Mrs. Baker, Kingstown. 
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Coach trips to Land’s End (a 
long drive), Gurnard’s Head, Penzance, 
etc. St. Michael’s Mount. 


misereres in those two buildings. Hotel 
accommodation. Dark-rooms: Mason and 


Sunrises and Booth, Toll Gavel; Morley and Co., Toll 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHIC 
.. BEAUTY SPOTS .. 


G 


Dunkeld.—Cathedral, lately reverently 
restored at the cost of the late Sir Donald 
Currie; Hermitage and Falls; Rumbling 
Brig and Falls (admission 34.) ; the Tay— 
splendid scenery : locale of Millais’ “ Chill 
October’? and other inspirations. Hotels: 
Athol Arms, Fisher’s, Temperance, and 
urnam. Dark-room at chemist’s in High 
Street. 


St. Ives (Cornwall).—G.W. Ry. ; connec- 
tions from other lines. An artists’ town. 
Church and late cross in churchyard ; old 
streets around church; harbour; ancient 
remains—crosses, cromlechs, circles, etc.— 
in neighbourhood Lelant, Phillack and 


sunsets. Good accommodation. Dark- 
room: Ashton, chemist, Market Place. 


Braemar.—'' The Queen's Country.” 
Balmoral: Admission on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays (no photography allowed) by 
permit only, from John Michie, Esq., 
H.M. Commissioner, Abergeldie Mains, 
Ballater. The Linn of Dee; Corrie- 
mulzie Falls; Crathie Kirk; the Dee. 
Good hotel accommodation. Dark-room 
at Mr. Clark, chemist. 


Beverley (Yorks).—N.E. Ry.; reached 
either via Hull, Selby, or York. The 
architectural photographer will be at 
home with the Minster, its font, Early 
English staircase, Percy shrine, etc. 
Apply Rector. St. Mary's Church, with 
its figures of minstrels on one of caps. 
Apply Vicer. There are about 100 


100 


Gavel. 

Southwold (Suffolk). —Usually visited for 
pictures of Walberswick. The new dock 
and harbour works at Southwold now 
materially interfere with these. Accom- 
modation at hotels and cottages. Dark- 
room: Jenkins, dealer, 94, High Street. 

Dedham (Essex).—Nearest station, Ard- 
leigh (С.Е. Ry.), 2} miles. On the banks 
of the Stour. District rendered famous as 
being the scenes of some of Constable's 
pictures. Accommodation at Sun and Red 
Lion. . 

Linlithgow.—The Palace (apply, H.M. 
Board of Works, Edinburgh)—some good 
architectural work—and Lock; St. 
Michael's Church (apply, church officer), 
ecclesiastical buildings. Dark-room, Mr. 
Spence, The Cross. 
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the Advertisement pages. 
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` INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. { 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism " 
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Drying, Stains, etc. 

(1) Is there any chemical that can be used for drying nega- 

tives quickly? (2) Some of my negatives after fixing show 

green stain; what is the cause and cure? (3) Is there any 

cure for uneven drying marks? 

J. B. E. (Coatbridge). 
(1) After washing the negative, dry the glass side by laying 

it on blotting paper, and surface dry the film side by lightly 
dabbing with clean, soft, dry rag. Then place the negative 
in an earthenware (not celluloid) dish, and cover it with methy- 
lated spirit to depth of about half an inch. Rock the dish and 
contents for about five minutes. Then withdraw the negative, 
shake off adhering spirit, and set up in drying rack opposite 
an open window or other airy place free from dust, when the 
negative will dry much more quickly than if dried straight from 
the wash water. (2) The green stain is probably dichroic fog. 
In the early days of dry plate making and development with 
pyro-ammonia it was not uncommon, but is seldom met with 
now. Аз it does not materially affect the printing, you need 
not trouble about it, but it might be as well either to change to 
another brand of plates, or not use ammonia in the developer. (3) 
If resoaking and drying will not remove the drying marks, we 
fear the case is beyond our prescriptions. 


Telephoto Lens. 
Why is a telephoto lens so called, and how does it differ 
from an ordinary lens? J. B. (Bristol). 
Tele is Greek for distance, hence telegraph, writing at a 
distance ; telescope, seeing distant objects, etc. The telephoto lens 
is a concave addition to an ordinary or convex lens, enabling us 
to get large pictures of distant objects. 


Stand Development. 

What are the pros and cons of stand development as com- 

pared with ordinary dish development? 

J. J. (Barnet). 
Stand development is convenient when one has to develop 

a number, say a dozen plates, which are presumed to be all 
fairly correctly exposed. The dozen plates are inserted in the 
grooves of the tank, which may then be covered up, and not 
touched until the proper period of time has expired. Thus 
the worker may be occupied with other matters, and so econo- 
mise time. It is doubtful if it saves material. It reduces dark- 
room fog risk by not examining the plates during development. 
On the other hand, should errors of judgment, as regards over- 
exposure, for example, be made, such errors are not discovered 
until it is too late to remedy them by modified development. 
Again, tank development is liable to give uneven development 
unless the plates are turned upside down on their edges once 
or twice during their sojourn in the developer. Thus you see 
that all the nuts are not on one tree, and that it is a matter 
of personal convenience, and possibly fancy, which turns the 
scale. 
Colouring Photographs. 

(1) Can you please inform me how to hand-paint success- 

fully Paget Self-toning, Kodak Velvet Dekko, Velox, Kodak 

Collodion papers? (2) Is it essential that prints for your 

weekly competitions be mounted? T. B. M. (Cttery). 

(2) It is not essential, but it certainly is advisable, as an un- 

mounted print is not so seen at its best. (1) This is rather a 
tall order, and would take up several pages to answer fully. 
Messrs. Gunter Wagner, London Wall, supply liquid colours, 
and also a “medium,” for this purpose. One method is to 
apply very dilute solutions of aniline colours to the print, which 
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has been previously slightly and evenly damped. Another is to 
use 1 oz. egg albumen, 2 drm. water, 20 gr. ammonium carbonate, 
10 drops glycerine, and 5 drops liquid ammonia. This is very 
thoroughly shaken up together, then filtered, and used first as 
a glazing medium all over the print, and also as a medium with 
which to mix the colours. You might with advantage refer to. 
No. 44 of the Photo-Miniature series, viz., “ Colouring Photo- 
graphs." 


Finger Marks. 
Is there any cure for finger marks on a valuable negative? 
J. B. J. (Royston). 


Your best course is to rub the part with a bit of soft rag 
moistened with alcohol; or, if that is not available, you may 
try strong liquid ammonia 1 part, water 4 or 5 parts. 


Photograph» in a Tent. 
It is desired to take some photographs of the fruit, 
vegetables and flowers exhibited at a cottage gardening show. 
The show is held in a tent or marquee in a fairly open 
position on a lawn, one side rather near to large trees, but 
the rest of the tent being in the open. The exhibits are 
placed on benches about 2 ft. 6 in. high around the sides 
and in the centre of tent, with promenade spaces between. 
The photos would be general views of the interior of the 
tent, and (on a larger scale) of the principal prize-taking 
exhibits, taken in their places on the benches. How ought 
one to set about this? What kind of plates, and of what 
speed? Should they be backed? About what exposure, 
assuming it to be a bright, fine day in this month, any 
time say noon til 2 p.m.? Sometimes the marquee used 
is of plain canvass, at other times it is of Willes- 
den canvass, the latter giving a faint green tint to 
the light inside. Would this affect exposure, etc.? Could 
satisfactory work be done with a postcard-size hand camera 
mounted on tripod, anastigmat lens, F/7.7? Bearing in 
mind the colours of the objects, lighting inside tent, etc., 
my impression is that it will not be a very simple job; but 
shall be glad to find I am mistaken. Any hints will oblige. 
A. T. (Madron). 


Use rapid ortho. plates, and certainly have them backed. 
Imperial N.F. plates would be suitable. Other things being 
equal, the exposure under the green canvas would be longer 
than under white canvas. The postcard-size camera on tripod 
might be used. Assuming the sides of the tent to be open to 
say 6 ft. from the ground, we should make a guess that with 
plates H. and D. 200, F/8, and light as suggested, the exposure 
would be in August, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., probably about 1 sec. 
But in a case of this kind it would be by far the better plan 
either to make a trial, and develop at once—or if that is im- 
possible, then use a meter to test the light. If you are in any 
doubt, it is better to err on the side of over rather than under 
exposure, and “go slow" with a freely dilute developer. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .., Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, Jos. тод. 
Canada... iab" И» ü 6s 6d. 5 is 135. 


Other Countries ... ,, " 7s. 6d. a ‘i 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG Acre, LONDON, W.C. 
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«P Fleet 
| Photography. 
Never before, since the invention of photography, have the 
thousands of amateur photographers who dwell in London or 
exist in its far-reaching suburbs had a like opportunity for 
“ snapping” at such a subject as the battleship pageant in 
the mes presented for their cameras last week. A statistic 
fiend has suggested to me that if all the plates and films exposed 
on the Fleet from the time the ships took up their moorings 
until they departed were laid end to end they would form an 
unbroken line from Westminster Bridge to Southend Pier. It 
only needed but a brief inspection of the crowds that assembled 
at any coign of vantage along the Thames side between these 
points to be convinced that my friend was not far wrong. I 
never saw so many cameras in full blast before. One could 
almost imagine perspiring shop assistants at chemists’ and 
dealers' along the route serving out packets of plates like hot 
potatoes, to fit all sizes of cameras, from the lordly 12 by 10, 
which were to be seen perched high on top of portable ladder- 
like erections, to the smaller fry of the Brownie class, taking 
surreptitious snapshots round every unconsidered corner. The 
clerk of the weather, too, by graciously smiling on the pro- 
ceedings aided in what may be described later as a dark-room 
debauch, and I can only cap the aforesaid statistical statement 
by suggesting that enough developer to float a Dreadnought will 
be used in bringing the latent fleet into being. 


You Push the Button ——. 


Mr. Latham's attempt to fly the Channel was marked by one 
incident notable to photographers. It is recorded that the in- 
trepid aviator took a snapshot with his “tiny camera ” (advertis- 
ing rates on application) of the attendant torpedo-boat destroyer. 
It is further stated that the motor of the aeroplane stopped im- 
mediately after, and the soaring snapshotter came down 
promptly into the Channel. He is said to have remarked when 
picked up, “I cannot understand why the motor stopped 
—it was so stupid." I know why it stopped. Readers 
of THE A.P. AND P. N. shall also share my secret. Mr. 
Latham pushed the wrong button. He was so intent on getting 
that photograph with his “tiny camera” that he forgot he was 
aviating. and the result we all know. Will photographers please 
note, therefore, that when, at any time, they happen to be flying 
over the Channel, not to mix up their buttons? There is one 
other point that troubles me. What became of that packet of 
exposed films that the confident Dai/y Mirror young man handed 
Mr. Latham for delivery at Dover? 


In Russell Square. 


A score or two of members, loth to leave the old haunts, 
turned up at 66, Russell Square for the July ordinary meeting. 
The house was in a sad state of dismantlement. The stripped 
library looked heartily ashamed of itself, the staircase was un- 
carpeted, and lantern and screen had fled from the lecture-room. 
Under the circumstances nothing but formal business could be 
done, but it was some compensation to find the glitter of a 
coronet falling among the dry-as-dust proceedings, and to be 
able to elect a real live Duke to the membership of the Royal 
Photographic Society. Afterwards, the invigorating coffee-pot 
was called upon to supply the intellectual stimulus which is 
usually derived from the excursions of Mees or the digressions 
of Bale Rider. With regard to the new premises it was 
announced that the papering and painting were nearly com- 
pleted, the meeting-room was already draped (something 
funereal about that), and the heating and lighting arrangements 
were well in hand. I notice, by the way, that the new house is 
buttressed on the one side by the Auctioneers’ Institute, and on 
the other by the Roval Institute of Public Health. A sell-up о! 
shake-up nice and handy for members. 


Title First, Picture Afterwards. 


Now that the balmy time for seaside photography has come 


round again, I may relate the experience of a friend of mine— 
а man of Chestertonian intellectual build—who, intending to 
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get some coast pictures last August, thought that it would be 
an excellent idea to put the cart—or, rather, the bathing van— 
before the horse, and to decide on his title before deciding on 
anything else. He said that, having once chose the title, a weight 
would be lifted from his mind. It would liberate his artistic 
spirit from a literary thraldom. Moreover, the title itself would 
suggest a motif, would (in his own grandiloquent phrase) locate 
and individualise an effect which might otherwise be lost sight 
of. Therefore he went to that poem to which all marine picture- 
makers go when their own inventiveness gives out—namely, 
Byron's “Childe Harold "—and soon he had jotted down half а 
dozen resounding titles, such as “A Sleepless Bay," °“ The 
Tender Azure of the Unruffled Deep," “ А Sable Shore," and 
“A Sea-girt Citadel," not forgetting the image about “ quiet 
sails" being °“ noiseless wings," nor, of course, the line, ©“ Roll 
on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!" I happened to see 
the single trophy of that enterprise which was exhibitable. It 
was the usual thing—an interesting stretch of beach, with chil- 
dren playing ard a boat or two. As to the title, my friend 
explained that the thought of photographing up to Byron had 
proved to be something of an oppression. In addition to that, 
he thought that such a title might have lent itself to misunder- 
standing. The picture appeared at the shows as '' Margate.” 


Inventions Department. 

The heart of an editor goes out naturally to an inventor, so 
with our Editor’s permission I have resolved to open this 
page from time to time to the consideration of inventions 
specially appealing to photographers. I will review them myself. 
Mr. Muddlemess has submitted his portable tent. The inventor 
claims that while admirably serving the purpose of a changing- 
bag and portable dark-room, it can also be used as a sleeping- 
bag, and that in this respect it should save the touring-photo- 
grapher its cost, many times over, during his summer outing. 
Possibly it was our mistake in choosing a July night for our 
trial of this ingenious invention. Anyhow, we should not like 
to risk its popularity by any exhibition of personal feeling. 
* * * * The inventor further claims that the tent should be 
of superlative use to field-photographers, who are at present 
often handicapped by the fact that the animals which they seek 
to portray exhibit alarm at tne near approach of man. He 
states that by enveloping the head and shoulders with his in- 
vention, and allowing the lens only of the camera to protrude, 
the human appearance of the photographer is completely dis- 
guised. We tried this application of the invention on the 
office cat, and it was at once converted from a Smooth-bored 
Mauser into a Rough Hairdale. When its delirium has subsided 
we will renew our experiment, for I am not to be discouraged 
by initial failure, and cats are cheap enough. 


Humour at the A.A.A. 


Standing near to a group of eccentric pictures at the Salon of 
the Allied Artists’ Association, I felt grateful to the unconscious 
humorist who had pencilled a note over the fire-extinction 
apparatus near by which read, ‘‘ The buckets and hose must not 
be touched." It was certainly a temptation to set the hose 
going upon what appeared to be at a little distance a ruddy 
conflagration, but turned out on closer inspection to be a verit- 
able Lord Mayor’s banquet of colours, the brightest obtainable. 
and spread on not wisely but too well. Another little imp of 
mischief had been at work on the tickets accompanying some of 
the pictures. One of Phelan Gibbs’s drawings, for instance, 
which represented absolutely nothing but the bare outline of a 
female form, bore a number corresponding in the catalogue to 
a “Landscape in Spain." It made a pleasant Saturday after- 
noon occupation also to stand in front of a canvas and speculate 
what above, or on, or under the earth it could represent, and 
then after thinking of ninety-nine different things, to turn to the 
catalogue and find it marked down as a “Wave Study." Let 
me has‘ea to take away the taste of there seemingly derogatory 
observations by saying at once that some very fine work is on 
view, although in mixed company, and that the arena of the 
Albert Hall makes a most handsome setting to the products of 
the chisel and the brush which have been brought together. 
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PAN. By ARTHUR ErLioTT (South Af ica). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial work, mow open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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SNOW IN THE CITY. By J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON. 


p o . ө ` , , 7 fake 2 E Ӯ ` 7, 3 ч = а sd - Ph oer . ° . : 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photography by Members of the Linked Ring at the Rooms of the £iverpool Amater Photographic Association 
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MARCH OF EMPIRE By A&RTHUR ELLioTT4(South Africa) 
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A SETTLER. By Mrs. Minna Keene, F-R.P.S. (South Africa). 
From “The A. P." Colonial Exhibition, now open at " The А. P." Little Galléry, sa~Long АЁ W.C. 
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Although it may be said that we are yet in the thick 
of the holiday season—indeed, the commencement of it 
for some—the nearness of the exhi- 
THE APPROACHING bitions must not be overlooked. 
EXHIBITIONS. We have no doubt that there are 
many who are away on holidays, or 
just about to go, who have yet to secure their master- 
pieces with which they hope to startle the selection com- 
mittees of the Royal or Salon. To these a word of 
advice :—-Make up your mind early as to the pictures 
you want; do not trust to chance, but work for a settled 
result; and, finally, send one or two really good and 
carefully thought out pictures, rather than a collection 
of '' possibles " not one of which will do you justice, 
and all of which will probably be '' rejected." In the 
meantime, to those who have had their holidays, and 
have made their exhibition prints :—Get a friend whose 
judgment can be relied upon, to criticise them for you, 
and seek to improve where necessary before sending in. 
9o ® e$ 
We have received a letter from the Architectural and 
Topographical Society, signed by an influential com- 
mittee, including Lord Plymouth and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Lord Avebury, appealing for help in 
RECORDS. making complete historical records of 
the ancient buildings of these islands 
from the introduction of civilisation to the year 1800. 
This work has been undertaken bv the society, and, up 
to the present, some twenty parishes have been dealt 
with, and full records published. All the work done for 
the society is purely honorary, and a sum of £500 is 
asked for to ensure the effective publication of the re- 
cords until such time as the annual subscriptions of half 
a guinea shall be equal to the necessary disbursements. 
No mention is made in the letter, of the National Record 
Association, or the numerous local bodies devoted to 
the work in various parts of the country. Possibly their 
co-operation has already been secured. In the mean- 
time those of our readers who wish to assist in a good 
cause should communicate with the hon. general secre- 
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tary, Wilfred Travers, А.К.І.В.А., at the offices of the 
society, 33, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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At the twentieth Annual Conference of the Museums 
Association, held at Maidstone under the presidency of 
Mr. Henry Balfour, curator of the Pitts- 
COLLECTING River Museum, Oxford, Sir Martin Con- 
PHOTOGRAPHS. way read a paper on ‘‘ Photographs іп 
Museums,” in which he detailed par- 
ticulars of his own collection of over 60,000 prints. He 
said that he kept one unit of size for these, and cut them 
down when necessary, so as to make them fit a standard 
size of mount. These were then chronologically 
arranged on the card index system. As Sir Martin's 
collection appears to be culled from all sources—in- 
cluding illustrations from magazines, etc.—his plan can 
hardly commend itself to museum authorities. It is one 
thing to have a complete collection of illustrations of 
local and general interest for record purposes, but to 
ruthlessly mutilate them to make them fit a stock size 
of mount appears to defeat the end aimed at. 
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The latest fashion in which the camera has been 
pressed into the service of Sherlock Holmes is for the 
photography of the veins of the hand. 

THE CAMERA AS An Italian professor suggests that if 
DETECTIVE. photographs are taken of the configura- 
tion of the veins at the back of the hand, 

the hands being held down for the purpose and the veins 
distended, a certain means of identification will be 
obtained. According to the professor the pattern of 
veins is alike in no two persons. The trouble with the 
finger-print method is that the criminal, by the use of 
acids, can obliterate the delicate markings upon which 
identification depends, but no criminal can alter the 
branching of his veins without serious phvsical conse- 
quences. All this only shows how far we have travelled 
since the day when a gallery of facial portraits was 
thought to be sufficient for Scotland Yard, and when 
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the fact that some faces are alike, and that the subtle 
something we call expression may make the same face 
unrecognisable at another time, was not realised. Those 
who live under the apprehension of being mistaken for 
scmeone less worthy than themselves will be relieved to 
know that there is some feature easily seen and photo- 
graphable in which they differ from everybody else. 
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Attempting to fly across the Channel has quite taken 
the place of trying to swim it this season, and the 
attempts to fly from France to Eng- 
FLYING AND jand have provided much food for the 
PHOTOGRAPHY. hungry press photographer. A 
correspondent who recently visited 
Sangatte to watch the progress of Mr. Latham tells us 
of the veritable horde of photographers in evidence 
amongst the little band of would-be spectators. Photo- 
graphers of many nationalities were there—cameras of 
all nations—and every movement of the aviator was 
greedily snapped. A great number of this eager troop 
of camerists, however, missed M. Blériot’s remarkable 
flight. It was unexpected, and they were mostly in bed. 
e © & 


The recent receipt of a packet of plates that was 
badly smashed in transit again draws our attention to 
the perennial question of adequate 
packing for plates, not only when on 
tour, but also when sending through 
the post at home. The calm indiffer- 
ence, or thoughtlessness, that some people have con- 
cerning the treatment of glass plates under the trying 
conditions attached to transit by post or rail and 
steamer, etc., is remarkable. We might suggest to 
such photographers: Use films only, and thus avoid 
breakage, but there appears no doubt that as long as 
glass negatives are made, so long will photographers 
continue to put them into envelopes and the post like 
ordinary letters. When on tour with packets of plates 
the boxes, both before and after exposure, should be 
wrapped up in one’s clothes, and buried in the middle 
of the various trunks, etc. For sending packets of 
plates, or single negatives, through the post, a shallow 
wooden box and plenty of corrugated paper are neces- 
sary. Houghtons Ltd., we believe, supply a special 
'* post box ” for negatives that will defy the most ener- 
getic official to damage in the ordinary course of 
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PACKING PLATES 
ON TOUR. 


What is claimed as a new sensitive mixture for the 
dusting-on process has been introduced, under the name 
of askan, by a German chemist, 
A NOVEL ASPHALTE Joseph Rieder. It is a mixture 
PROCESS. of asphalte and caoutchouc, and 
is applied to a non-porous sur- 
face, which is then exposed in the ordinary way under a 
transparency. The coloured powder is then applied as 
usual, the unexposed parts of the film alone retaining 
their adhesive power. Ап advantage of the sensitive 
mixture lies in its application to under-printed or under- 
developed P.O.P. or bromide prints. The image of a 
print is coated with askan, and it is then exposed to 
light through the paper, so that the positive image acts 
as the transparency, and the sensitive layer is exposed 
through it. After printing, the askan image can be 
brought up to any desired intensity by the application 
of powder; and in the same manner an ordinary nega- 
tive can be intensified. 
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Most workers in the bromoil process not only use, but 
advocate, smooth,  platino-matt, or  matt-surfaced 
bromide paper for pigmenting. The 
ROUGH PAPERS reason for this appears to be that the 
FOR BROMOIL. line of least resistance has been chosen, 
as no doubt the smoother varieties are 
easier to work than those with a very decided grain. 
The popular exception, so far as ease of working is con- 
cerned, is Grithn’s Lingrain Chamois. This paper has a 
linen-like surface, which ''takes"' the pigment very 
readily indeed. Recent experiments, however, with 
papers of a very rough character indicate that, with a 
little care, successful pigmenting is possible, and in addi- 
tion the final pictures are finer and °“ broader ’’ in effect. 
The Wellington ‘Xtra Rough," Barnet '' Tiger 
Tongue,” and Шога V.R. have been tried with con- 
siderable success. The Ilford Bromona paper—a tinted 
bromide with very rough grain—has also given some 
striking results. Workers who wish to make bromoils 
on these very rough papers should bear in mind that 
pigmenting must be conducted with an almost vertical 
brush, and with a slow deliberate action, so that the 
colour is thoroughly filled into the interstices. Hopping 
is hardly permissible, as it may produce a very spotty 
effect due to the top of the raised grain of .the paper 
getting uncovered before the hollows. 
# P & 
Writing on this subject, Baron Hübl calls attention 
to the peculiar and powerful effect of glycerine on the 
behaviour of dyes towards sunlight. 
LIGHT The matter is of importance from the 
SENSITIVENESS Jjipht-filter point of view. A small 
OF DYES. addition of glycerine to gelatine and 
methylene blue will cause the dye to 
bleach after only a few hours’ exposure to direct sun- 
light. Methylene blue, phenosafranine, and scarlet 
appear to be particularly susceptible to the action of 
glycerine, crystal violet and rose Bengal less so, and 
patent blue, ‘‘ echtrot,’’ and tartrazine not at all. It is 
interesting to find, however, that if a small percentage 
of copper sulphate be added to the gelatine, methylene 
blue, and glycerine, the dye retains its power of resist- 
ing the action of sunlight. Nickel and cobalt salts have 
the same effect. o Ф @ 


It is very extraordinary, and it must be “in the 
climate,” that Devon has so few photographic societies. 
The incitement to work, every- 
SOCIETY OUTINGS where, and the call of the beautiful 
IN DEVON. (in Nature alone), would appear to 
| be of such force that such societies 
might be expected to abound. They do not. There 
are, however, two that exist in neighbouring towns 
which are probably as well placed as any in the British 
Isles—Devonport Camera Club and the Plymouth 
Photographic Society. These towns, while possibly not 
delightfully attractive in themselves, are so near so 
many charming places and scenes that the members of 
the societies are indeed happily placed. For wild and 
commanding scenery in particular, for bold effects 
among the tors and tender sweet scenes in the valleys, 
the great wide domain of Dartmoor is (by railwav 
facilities) close at hand—within an hour's ride. And if 
there is a bold visitor who wants to find striking sub- 
jects let him take a holiday in these centres, and consult 
the secretaries of the societies. The Devonport workers 
have given much thought to the moor in their pro- 
gramme, and their outings during the season cover the 
entire district in a very thorough and pleasant manner. 
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Y DEAR C——,—I 

have never met a 

photographer who was 
so wel versed in ‘‘ the 
canons of art’’ and ''rules of 
composition ° as yourself. But 
last time I met you you seemed 
dissatisfied, and the letter which I 
received this morning is almost 
pathetic. 

What is wrong with your composition? I can only 
answer that the fault in your composition is its evident 
perfection. 

You are not like the ordinary pictorial photographer, 
who keeps one eye fixed on a shilling handbook and the 
other on a ruled focussing screen; vou have all the con- 
ventional rules of composition at vour finger tips and 
can detect such qualities as principality, continuity, 
repetition, etc., at a glance. But you seem to hamper 
yourself with overmuch thought about these matters, 
and therefore your pictures are apt to become mere 
essays on the rules of composition. 

Mind, I am not crying down this knowledge; it all 
forms part of the artistic training; but rules and canons 
should be forgotten when one comes to the actual 
practice of art. Artistic training is as necessary for 
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the photographer as a thorough mastery of grammar is 
necessary for the author. But I do not imagine that 
any great artist thinks about the rules of composition 
when he is painting, nor does the author think about the 
rules of grammar when he is writing. 

Composition, as I take it, is a means to an end—an 
education that will train the eye to see a beautiful and 
harmonious arrangement of subject; then, when the 
photographer goes into the field, or into the studio, 
he will at once seize on an arrangement which pleases 
his trained eye, or shift his camera about until the sub- 
ject ‘‘ comes right.” 

If I were teaching a beginner, I should start with a 
few simple commonsense rules, such as, ‘‘ Keep your 
picture within the picture frame; don’t make others wish 
to look beyond the frame." ‘‘ Make your picture hang 
together; find out the point of interest, and, if necessary, 
accentuate the point of interest,’’ and so on. 

But with you, I should urge you to forget all about 
‘“rules’’ and ‘‘canons’’ and ''dogmas." From an 
artistic standpoint vou have been thoroughly well edu- 
cated, and now you should go about your work, trusting 
to the good taste which Providence has given you. You 
know good and worthy composition when you see it; 
whv dissect your subject and seek to find out why the 
composition is good ?—Yours in haste, 

A. J. ANDERSON. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH AN ORDINARY R. R. LENS AND A 
SUPPLEMENTARY LENS. 


By E. K. HUNTER. 


GREAT many amateurs are limited in the 
scope of their work by the fact that they only 
possess an ordinary rapid rectilinear lens. 
Now it is said that an R.R. lens is the 
best lens for all-round work, such as the 
average amateur does; this is certainly 
correct, but there are also frequent cases 
where the photographer wishes his 6 in. 
R.R. had been 4 in. in focal length. 

Such cases are, for instance, when 
photographing high buildings at close 
quarters, or taking panoramic views, 
mountain scenery, etc., and at such times 
it is exceedingly convenient to be able to 
make one's lens take in more of the view 
on the same sized plate. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes very desirable to have 
a lens of long focus, say 11 or 15 inches, for subjects to 
which the photographer cannot come near enough. But 
most amateurs cannot afford to have several lenses of 
different focal lengths, and must therefore make the best of 
their one R.R. It is for the information of such amateurs 
that these details are given. 

Angle of View. : І 

Now suppose we consider for а moment the difference in 
the angle embraced by lenses of various focal lengths. 
Without going into optical details, it is easily understood 
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that the angle embraced by a lens varies with the distance 
between the lens and the plate, when the size of the latter 
remains the same. Now, for all practical purposes this 
distance, when the camera is focussed on infinity, is (in 


Fig. 1.— Taken with a 6-inch Rapid Rectilinear Lens on a quarter-dlate. 
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most ordinary lenses) the focal length. Thus a 6 inch lens 
is approximately 6 inches from the plate, when distant 
objects are sharp. By a simple diagram it is seen that 
with the above 6 inch lens 


the angle embraced is about 
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Fig.2.— Taken w th 6-.nch R.R. with Pianiscofe Supplementary Lens, ona 
qua» fe? -p.ate. 
38 degrees. Thus by drawing another diagram, with the 
lens 3} inches from the plate, it will be seen that the angle 
of view is increased to about 61 degrees on a quarter-plate. 

This, of course, means that the subject photographed will 
be on a smaller scale, but that more of it will be included. 
Inversely, with a long-focus lens the size of the image is 
increased, but the angle of view decreased—that is, less of 
the subject taken in. 

The Use of à Supplementary Lens. 

It is an easy matter to turn one's own lens into one 
of a shorter focal length, by the simple addition of à 
supplementary single lens, which is attached to the front 
of the complete ordinary lens, when it is required to embrace 
a larger angle of view. Such an instrument is on the 
market at a very moderate price, under the name of the 
~ Wide-Angle Planiscope." | | 

This consists of an achromatic combination in a spring 
mount, made to fit the various sizes of lens-hoods, and 
reduces the focal length of a 6 in. lens to about 3} inches, 
thus giving a considerably larger angle of view on the same 
size of plate. The complete lens, then, with the supple- 
mentary lens, as it has a shorter focal length, has also a 


inches. 


Fig. 3.—Taken with the back combination of 6-in-h R.R., 
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larger effective aperture. | 
the R.R. has a value of about F/6 when the supplementary 
lens is used, and this must be remembered when working 
out the exposures. 


Thus the aperture marked F/8 for 
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It 15, however, seldom advisable to use this wide-angle lens 
at full aperture, as it does not usually cover the whole of the 
plate sharply, and illumination falls off somewhat at the 

edges of the plate. If, however, it is stopped down to ЕЗ, 

it will be found quite satisfactory unless the rising front is 

used, in which case it is advisable to stop down to F/32. 

A point worth noting here is that when the rising front 
is used with a wide-angle lens, it will probably be found that 
the bellows cut off a portion of the top of the picture, and 
the slack bellows should be therefore fixed by the loops pro- 
vided on most cameras. 


The Use of the Bach Half of a Rapid Rectilinear. 

Fer those whose cameras have a fairly long or “ double" 
extension, it is generally possible to use the back half of an 
R.R., when it is required to obtain pictures of subjects which 
are too far away to be taken with any success with an ordi- 
nary lens. 

Usually, the back half of a doublet works out at about 
twice the focal length of the complete lens. Thus the back 
half of a 6 inch R.R. has generally a focal length of about 
ıı} inches, and works at a diaphragm aperture of F/16. It 
will also very likelv be found that the definition is not very 
good over all the plate, but this is easily improved by stop- 
ping down a littie. Again, it must not be forgotten that the 
aperture engraved on the diaphragm as F/8 is no longer F/8, 
but F/16, and F/22 on the scale is now F/44, when the back 
half of the lens 15 used. 


F g. 4.— Taken with P.aniscope Wide-Angle Susplementary Leni, 
used alone as 15-inch single lens. 


A Useful Hint. 


Those possessing the Planiscope wide-angle lens have 4 
another benefit, which the writer discovered by accident. It 
the whole of the ordinary lens be unscrewed from the 
camera, and the Planiscope fitted on alone, the supplemen- 
tary lens alone forms an achromatic “view” lens of anon 
15 inches focus, and with F/22 as its largest aperture sin 
cover a quarter-plate quite sharply at F/45. This 1s а pe 
convenience for stand camera workers, and brings distan! 
objects, almost invisible with a 6 inch lens. to a size waea 
is well worth photographing, as will be seen by fig. 4 1 

The best plan is to fix the camera up pointed at apes 
definite distant object, the various parts of the lens put ce 
the view focussed up with each, notes being made en 
approximate focal length and largest apertures, and t "d 
entered in the exposure note-book or written on 4 eae 
card, which can be fixed in the lid of the camera cas asus 
are then always at hand when working, and show at à g'an 
the value of the stops for each lens or combination. 

Those whose cameras have not a long enough € 


150 


xtension 


, | А ; box- 
for the 15 inch lens can easily make, or get made, а t 

к i а x h takes a 
shaped extension piece of required length, whic 


: the 
one end the screen or slides, and at the other fits into the 


camera іп the same manner as the slides. It 15 vnd it 
trouble of making and the extra space it takes UP» 
increases the scope of the camery tenfold. 
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URING the bright davs of summer, when print- 
ing is quick and easy, P.O.P. appeals to many 
who for varying reasons do not care to tackle 
the more complex processes which require con- 


siderable experience to produce passable results. Even 
old hands have a weakness in this direction, and this in 
spite of the fact that P.O.P. has been labelled amateur- 
ish and inartistic. But to be called an amateur is cer- 
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tainly not a reproach, for is not an amateur one who 
works purely for the love of the game? while the term 
inartistic can as certainly not be applied to a well- 
balanced picture on the dainty surfaces of the modern 
self-toning P.O.P.’s. 

The bi-gummist, the oil worker, and the man who 
swears by carbon claim, however, that their respective 
processes may be controlled to give that which is not in 
the negative, and by so dealing with undesirably placed 
high lights, or what not, may pull their picture together 
and produce a well-balanced whole with the interest con- 
centrated where it should be. Very good! The same 
may be claimed for P.O.P., and is brought about by the 
very simple method of using the sun instead of a brush, 
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The best print for this purpose is one which is рго- 
duced by a negative such as would be chosen for 
enlarging from, i.e., soft, not too contrasty, and full of 
detail, and should be more lightly printed than if no 
further treatment were intended. A sheet of clear glass 
in the printing frame in place of the negative, and a 
cloth to shade such portions as it is desired to retain 
as the highest lights are required. 


Fig. 2. 


It is not desirable to darken the print in direct sun- 
light, as the tone obtained differs slightly from that 
produced through the negative; but by standing in the 
shade with the print facing a bright sky, a few seconds 
only will be required to produce a very marked lowering 
of tone in the exposed portions. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show a 
suitable subject for treatment. Fig. 1 is an uncontrolled 
print, and it will be seen that the window curtain and 
floor are of so high a tone as to throw into secondary 
importance the real subject of the picture—the child. 
In fig. 2 the interest is accentuated on the figure by 
sunning down the objectionable high lights, and the 
result is a decided improvement. 
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By LESLIE SELDON TRUSS. 


tance of any object when using the hand 

camera that is focussed by means of a gradu- 
ated scale is obvious. The method described by 
the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. in the recent 
Summer Number will doubtless be useful to many, but there 
are some to whom the power of judging distances in feet or 
yards never comes. For these some simple form of tele- 
meter, or distance indicator, will be a useful accessory to 
always carry. I have constructed such an instrument as I 
am about to describe, and found it useful for many purposes, 
in some cases altogether unconnected with photography; 
obtaining the width of a river is an example. 

The construction of the gauge shown in the diagram is 
perfectly simple, and should cost no more than a few pence, 
since most of the materials will probably be already to 
hand. For instance, the sight tube A can be adapted from 


T HE necessity for correctly gauging the dis- 


9 


an old pencil case, and the scale card D from the back of 
an old protractor, such as can be found in any geometrical 
instrument box. Should the protractor not be available, 
however, the scale can easily be cut out of celluloid or even 
pasteboard. | 

Only one item requires to be specially made, the indicator 
and tube support, B, which is a little piece of thin tin cut to 
shape, as fig. 2. Any ironmonger will do this for a penny 
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DARK-ROOMS AND WORK ROOM. 


NEW RULES FOR THE R. P. S. 


T: following rules have been published for the members 
who will use the dark-rooms, enlarging room, and work 
room at the Royal Photographic Society's new house, 355 
Russell Square, to be opened in August: 

1. No charge shall be made to members for the use of the 
enlarging room, dark rooms and work room. 

2. The enlarging room and dark-rooms shall be kept locked 
when not in use, the keys to be in the keeping of the caretaker. 

3. The enlarging room and dark-rooms may be booked in 
advance, but must be vacated at the termination of two hours, 
if application by other members is made for the use of them. 
In the event of a member who has applied for the use of one 
of these rooms, not claiming it at the appointed time, the room 
may be placed at the disposal of another applicant. 

4. Members using the rooms must make good to the society 
any loss or damage they may cause to the fittings and utensils. 
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_~° A SIMPLE DISTANCE GAUGE FOR HAND CAMERA WORKERS. 


я A Special to “The A. Ф. & Ф. N.” 
or so (my own charged me nothing), or if the tin be of the 
thinnest kind, it can be cut with an old pair of scissors by 
the reader himself. This must be bent as fig. 3, when its 
purpose will be clearly seen. 

Next come the baseboard and upright; and so long as 
they are made similar to the diagram, the actual measure- 


Fig П. 


ments are immaterial. They should, however, be very neatly 
and rigidly made. 

Screw the scale card over the upright, as shown in the 
figure, slip the pencil case into the tin shape, run a screw 
through both holes into the wood at point B until the tube 
works up and down fairly stiffly, and the manufacturing part 
of your gauge is complete. It is not, however, yet ready for 
work, since it is first necessary to write the scale, and this 
requires a little care. 

Take the instrument out into the garden, and measure off 
on the ground the distances of 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 
25 yards from a given point, fix little pegs at each of these 
measurements, and then stand at the given point and hold 
the gauge to your eye. 

Lift the tube until you can see the 
nearest of the pegs through it, and 
write 3 wherever the needle indicates 
on the scale card. Again move the 
tube to the next peg, taking care to 
hold the baseboard level, and write 4 
where indicated, and so on, until all 
the pegs have been sighted, when your 
scale is complete, and you will have an 
instrument which, if used either by you 
or by someone about your height, on 
fairly level ground, will give you a 
more or less correct estimate of the 
distance of any object you may wish to 
photograph. 

It is just necessary to remember to 
stand at your full height and to sight for the foot of the 
object. That is all. 


Jg Ш 


5. All dishes and measures which have been used should be 
left filled with clean water. 

6. Lockers are provided, for which an annual rent of from 
2s. 6d. or ss. per annum, according to size, will be charged. 
The rent for a locker for any current year, ending December 


31st, and а -deposit of 2s. upon the key, must be paid 
when application is made for the locker. The rent 
wil become due in advance on the Ist of January in 


each and every year, and if not paid by the 151 of February 
following, the locker may be opened and the contents removed. 
Also the lock will be changed. A member who applies for a 
locker after the ead of June shall be called upon to pay only one- 
half of the yearly rent. 

7. À copy of these rules shall be suspended in the enlarging 
room, the work room, in each dark-room, and a copy shall be 
pasted inside the door of each locker. 
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CHICHESTER 


HERE appears to be little doubt that the City of Chichester 
originated with Claudius, the Roman Emperor, when he 
decided to found Regnum upon the site. It is from the Saxon 
prince Cissa that the city derives its present name. The first 
cathedral in the district was built by Wilfrid of York during 
his exile at Selsey, but in 1075 an order was issued by the 
Council of London for the removal of the See, but thirty years 
elapsed before the cathedral 
built by Bishop Ralph was 
completed for the transference 
of the monks to Chichester. 
Fire destroyed the church in 
1114. Ralph immediately com- 
menced rebuilding, but he died 
before its completion. The 
oldest parts of the present 
structure date from this period. 
Late in the 12th century fire 
again partly destroyed the 
edifice, the restoration of which 
was undertaken by Bishop 
Seffrid II. Successive bishops 
made additions and alterations, 
and in the 13th century the 
central tower was raised to its 
present height, the spire being 
two centuries later. The 

tower developed signs of weak- 
ness, and early in 1861, while 
inning of the ruined por- 

tions was in progress, the whole 
the workmen having 

been shortly before ordered 
away from the building. Imme- 
i steps were taken for 


diately 
rebuilding by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
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which was completed in 1866. BISHOPS 
To students of architecture 

the cathedral is valuable, as it 

affords examples of all styles PALACE. 


of work, from Norman to 
P i » as wel as 
of recent years. The cam- 
penile is the only example of 
& detached bell tower existing 
in the country ; with the excep- | 
tion of Manchester, it is the only cathedral with double 
aisles, making the width but a few feet less than York Minster. 
The principal view-points аге :— 
. 1,7 a.m. View from the N.E. from inside gate. 
No. 3, 2 a.m. The City Cross from North Street. 
7.30 a.m. Cannon Gate in South Street (not on plan). 
No. 3, Вав The cross and spire from East Street. The 
‘Western side can be taken in the afternoon. 
Хо. 4, 9 a.m. The spire, etc., from St. Richard’s Walk. 
№. €, 9.15 a.m. The west cloister. 
№. Ё 9-30 a.m. The eastern cloister. 
ҳр: h то a.m. Windows of Lady Chapel. 
$ 10.15 a.m. Tombs in the western porch. 
Мао, 10.30, and later. The south-western corner of the Cathe- 
d; sh Norman work. 
-10, 10.45 a.m. The Bishop’s palace, exterior. 
"and 12, 10.45 a.m. Window tracery from “ Paradise." 
The latter view includes the S.W. tower. 
No. 13, 11 a.m. The choir, looking west. 


CATHEDRAL. 


No. 14, 11.30 a.m. The Lady Chapel and clustered column of 
Retro Choir. 

Nos. 15 and 16, 11.45 a.m. The Saxon carvings in the south 
aisle, one representing “ The Raising of Lazarus." 

No. 17, 12 noon. The transept arches, etc. 


No. 18, 12.15 p.m. Exterior of the Durnford Chapel. 
Interior of same. 


No. 19, 12.30 p.m. Note the Flaxman mas- 
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terpiece, the monument to Agnes Cromwell, attached to the 
column. 

No. 20, 12.30 p.m. The choir, looking east. 

No. 21, 1 p.m. The western porch. The cathedral is closed 

between 1 and 2 p.m. 

Nos. 22 and 23, 2 p.m. Glimpses into the north aisles. 

No. 24, 2.30 p.m. View through the whole of the aisles. 

No. 25, 2.45 p.m. The nave. 

No. 26, 3 p.m. Across the Retro Choir. 

No. 27, 3.15 p.m. The south aisle, including the detached 
clustered column. 

No. 28, 4 p.m. The north-western porch. 

Special orders have to be obtained from the Dean to photo- 
graph in either the triforium or the clerestory. 

The ordinary permits to photograph are obtained at the Chap. 
ter Clerk's office, West Street, on payment of 2s. 6d., and sign- 
ing a form, undertaking to abide by the printed regulations. 

Dark-rooms will be found at F. Griffiths, chemist, South 
Street, and Bastow, chemist, North Street. 
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LESSONS 


AULTY exposure is pro- 
bably the cause of more 


good plate s and films 
being wasted than all other 


causes put together. This 
certainly should not and 


need not be the case if only the worker will exercise a little 
care, take a little trouble to think what he is doing, and also 
work on methodical lines. This may sound rather alarm- 
ing, but I hope to show in this note that the rational system 
is really the easiest system, as well as being the one most 
йа to give us twelve good negatives out of a dozen dry 
ates. 

Р Varying Factors. 

Now the first thing to get into one’s mind is why we ever 
go wrong in our exposures, having once got the right ex- 
posure for any subject. The obvious reason is that the 
quantity of light which reaches the plate has been different 
in the cases of the right and the wrong exposures. Let us fix 
our attention by means of a familiar instance, e.g., a leaf- 
clad tree. 

(1) The light falling on the tree and reflected by the tree 
through our lens on to the plate may vary according to 
(a) the time of year, (b) the time of day, (c) state of weather, 
(d) direction of light, e.g., the sun may be behind the tree 
at one side of or behind the camera, etc. 

(2) We may use plates of different speeds or sensitiveness. 

(3) We may use stops of different sizes. 

(4) The colour of the tree may vary. 

(5) The tree may be close to or some considerable distance 
from the camera. 

So far, then, we have at least five factors which may vary 
very considerably. Add to these the further factor that the 
worker may wish to deal with a wide range of subjects e.g., 

(6) (a) Foreground subjects, light or dark. 

(b) Middle distance subjects, light or dark. 

(c) Distant subjects, light or dark. 
Or various combinations of a, b, c, with or without figures, 
buildings, skv, and cloud. 


Simplicity the Heynote. 

Now, with all these varying factors to consider, the young 
worker may be excused if he feels rather hopeless, but for- 
tunately the matter may be very greatly simplified. As 
regards (1) the light, we can adopt either of two systems, #.€., 
measuring the sky light by means of an actinometer, or 
getting an average estimate by referring to tables. Both 
these systems are good, but neither is perfect. Each has 
its advocates. Long usage of tables inclines my own pre- 
ference in their favour. 


Plate and Stop. 


As regards (2) plate speed and (3) the stop, we can stan- 
dardise these bv assuming convenient units, and then easily 
make any necessary variation to mect our own needs. As 
regards 4, 5, and 6, we may group or classify these into such 
cases as are likely to interest or engage the landscapist’s 
attention. Here we may best rely on the experience of 
others, who have by trial and error arrived at useful results. 
We thus see that we have control over (t.e., we can select) 
our plate speed, stop, and subject, but in outdoor work we 
have practically no control over the light. 

Having, then, chosen our subject, and assigned it to its 
group or class, selected the plate speed and stop, it only 


/.——Correct Exposure for Outdoor Work. 
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remains to compare the unknown time-value of the light 
now with some standard time-value of light for a similar 
subject. 

| An Example. 

Гог instance, by way of example, suppose we бай either 
by actinometer or reference to tables that our light at the 
moment is one-third the value, f.e., requires three times as 
much time as bright midday midsummer light. 

On referring to our standard table, we find our subject, 
with F/16 and plate speed 100 H. and D., should, in mid- 
summer midday, bright and light, have an exposure of one 
second. 

Obviously our present light will require three seconds with 
the same plate and stop; but suppose we are using a plate of 
200 H. and D., then this will halve the time, s.e., half of 
three seconds, or 13 seconds. And suppose, further, that we 
are using F/i1 instead of F/16, this will in turn halve the 
exposure again, i.e., half of 14, or 3 second. 

It will thus be seen that if we set about the matter one 
step at a time, there is no difficulty in using exposure tables. 


Classification of Subject. 

It now remains to concentrate our attention on subject 
classification, as this is the place where personal judgment 
comes in, and consequently where a mistake is most likely 
to be made. 


Bright light, July, August, то a.m.—3 p.m. ; plate speed, 
тоо Н. and D. ; stop, F/16. 


Open Distance— Sec. 
Skv and cloud, sea, lake, wide river, distant land- 
scape; panorama as seen from elevation; no 
object nearer than, say, 1 mile ........................ I-40th 
Open Landscape— 
Nearest part not nearer than, say, 100 yards; sea- 
SIGE: SCONES i. an RSS taa acon da аен ан 1-30th 
Ordinary Foreground Landscape— 
No object nearer than, say, 20 yards .................. 1-20th 
Water-side Subjects— 
Harbour, river side, lakes, canals, shipping, etc. ; 
wet streets after rain; nothing nearer than 
"hoic NT m I-25th 
Ordinary Foreground Subjects— 
Cattle, farmyard groups, figure studies, wide 
streets, exterior of well-lighted buildings; not 
nearer than 10 yards |... esiti ena e eha I-1oth 
Strong Foreground Subjects— 
Hedgerow or shrubs, cottage doorway subjects, 
garden Subjects. ctos ipae аа ован нне i 
Woodland (General Scenes)— 
A. Open glade, plantation  .......................... ses. 4 
B. Under leafclad trees ......................... crecer 1—2 
C. Dense overhead foliage .............................. 3—6 
Figures under trees, foliage details in wood ...... 2—10 


The foregoing table does not pretend to include every 
possible subject for the landscapist, but aims rather at 
giving him typical groups of subjects. 

Often a subject scems to partake of two classes, e.g., fore- 
ground and also distant landscape. In that case, as a 
general rule, one would give it the benefit of the doubt, and 
assign it to the class that requires the longer exposure. But 
on these and kindred subjects I defer my suggestions to the 
next chapter. 
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AN INHOSPITABLE COAST. 


By F. W. FRENCHLEY (Australia). 


From '" The A. P." Colonial Exhibition, 


OPEN-SEA PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By ALFRED LEADER. 2 


Е all the branches of the broad field of camera 
work, that of pictorial photography on the 
open sea probably receives the least attention 
from the amateur. 

To me this section of marine photographv is strongly 
attractive, and I should also, personally, place it 
facile princeps as a physical and mental recreation. 

True it is that 
the beautiful 
wave studies of 
Mortimer, Wors- 
ley-Benison, and 
others have well 
shown the pic- 
torial possibilities 
of marine photo- 
graphy from the 
shore, but one 
sees to-day at our 
exhibitions in 
England and else- 
where compara- 
tively few ex- 
amples of camera 
work on the open 
sea. 
Perhaps the 
brief notes which 


follow of some “A bark far come." 
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cruising at sea with a Kodak, in search of the pictorial, 
may serve to enlist a wider interest in this delightful 
branch of the art of the camera. 

The mouth of the Thames, between Southend-on-Sea 
and Margate, has often proved a ‘‘ happy hunting- 
ground " for my purpose, and so once again a bright 
morning finds us early on the Southend beach with 
pleasant antici- 
pations of a six 
or seven hours’ 
run eastward. 

A stiff craft of 
about five tons, 
of the yawl type, 
which had on 
the previous day 
been reserved for 
our use, is await- 


~ 


ing us. It is an 
ideal morning 
for a sail, a light 
breeze is blow- 
ing, and the sea 
is flecked here 
and there with 
the brown sails 
of fishing and 


other small ves- 


By ALFRED LEADER. sels. To- day. 
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The Home Wind. 


however, we are seeking big game, i.e., 
the larger square-sailed craft, brig, 
barque, or full-rigged ship with all sail 
set, the latter being a fish well worth 
catching from our point of view. 

We discuss the chances of success 
with our crew, and are assured that as 
soon as the tide makes we shall '' get a 
bite.” Presently a hazy, half-defined 
mass of sail, which gives promise of 
being that of a large vessel, appears at 
the horizon, accompanied by an occa- 
sional wreath of smoke. As we draw 
nearer, it proves to be a fine craft, 
probably grain laden, from San Fran- 
cisco, but, anyway, '* a bark far come.” 
She has apparentlv just taken a tug 
and is beginning to shorten sail. We 
briefly instruct our captain as to the 
position in which to place us, and soon 
find ourselves at a suitable distance 
from and across the bows of the tug. 
The camera—a 5 by 4 glass-plate 
Kodak, Marion plates H. D. 100, ad- 
justed for an exposure of r-soth second, 
at l/11—rests on the gunwhale of our 
boat ready for a shoot. We know that 
if we fail there will be no second chance, 
for the barque is running before the 
wind and with the help of the tug, and 
we could not possiblv overtake her. 

Now tug, barque and ourselves are in 
a direct line; a Thames barque (which 
will help our composition) comes up 


Outward Bound. 
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astern of the barque. We hold on our course for a 
further twenty seconds, then, glancing at the finder 
of our camera and seeing that the picture looks 
pleasing, we release its shutter and hope our fish has 
been satisfactorily landed. 

On the morning of our next cruise the weather 
conditions are much less promising; the wind has 
veered to S. W., and it is blowing pretty hard. Our 
captain thinks it, in view of the outlook, expedient 
to ' take a reef in our mains’!’’ before putting out 
to sea. He also considers it desirable to shape our 
course to the westward rather than towards Margate, 
lest we should not be able to make Southend again 
during the dav. So awav we speed in long tacks 
Londonwards. In an hour or so the force of the wind 
increases greatly, and it is soon blowing a gale, with 
the waves breaking over us. The prospects for 
marine photography are getting microscopic, so we 
don our vellow oilskins, stow away our camera, 
and sit tight, watching and enjoying the war of the 
elements around us. 

To successfully deal with this type of camera work 
one must be something of a sailor and be able to 
devote one's attention to the work in hand without 
“ misgivings.” The davlight is always very actinic 
on the water compared with what the landscape 
worker gets, and quick snaps with rapid plates and a 
small stop in the lens should always ensure a good 
exposure. The only point to watch carefully is the 
correctness of the view on the finder. 
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See article on preceding page. 
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Some Interesting Items for 
the Camera at the Seaside. 


ч SSEA-SHORE PHOTOGRAPHY. & 
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desires to extend sible. It is pre- 
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be in collecting, square, with a 
classifving, and hook - and - eye 
arranging front edge to 
nature specimens, there is infinitely a far greater pleasure fasten round the lens mount, will be found to be a very 
to be derived from being able to photograph the specimens great advantage. 
at our own table, in our own studio, 
*out in the open field, or on the 
seashore. 


Star Fishes on Shore Hermit Crab in Whelk Shell. 


Seaweeds. 

Everywhere on our sea-girt littoral 
we find seaweeds green, brown, and 
red. The bulk of the weeds are 
green in colour, very light when 
fresh, but rapidly darkening to 
brownish black when dried. Several 
of the wracks (fucus) may be found 
adherent to rocky bluffs and out- 
crops, and should, if possible, be 
photographed in situ to show their 
method of growth. But for the pur- 
pose of representing their form and 
parts in detail it is preferable to 
photograph the weeds laid flat on 
paper, or suspended in water in a 
glass-fronted tank. The weeds may 
then be attached to small pebbles at 
the bottom of the tank; they will float in the water, and 
being within a small space (about three inches) can be 


Most Suitable Appliances. 


After experiments numerous and 
varied I strongly recommend a quarter- 
plate stand camera, with an anastig- 
matic lens of about 5-inch focus. "The 
focussing screen should be of the fine 
“© micro-grain" type, and allow of 
vertical and horizontal pictures. The 
shutter should permit time and in- 
stantaneous exposures down to 1-100th 
second, and should be actuated by a 
pneumatic bulb release; this is better 
than a cap, even for time exposures. 
Negatives are often spoilt by the 
vibration of a camera when removing the cap. Use six to 
nine dark slides carrving twelve to eighteen backed plates. 


Colony of Mactra Shells. 


Masked Crab (so-called from the 
resemblance to a human face on 
its shell). 


All these appliances can 
be stowed away in a 
small hand-bag, and we 
mav ramble along for a 
whole day without feel- 
ing any encumbrance. 
The whole kit need not 
cost more than £3 to 
5; the price is largely 
determined by the value 
of the lens. I invariably 
use a '' Cooke ” for sea- 
shore work, and stop 
down to F/11 or F/16. 

The tripod must be 
long or very short accord- 
ing to requirement. If 
dealing with seaweeds 
high on the rocks the 
longer the tripod the 
better; if star-fishes on 
shore be our subjects the 


focussed accuratelv. 
The smaller genera of 
weeds should be deftlv 
teased out on paper with 
a stencil before being 
placed under the camera. 


Zoophytes. 

There is much that is 
really fascinating in the 
study of zoophytes with 
a camera. As a rule, 
they are comparatively 
small, and thus escape 
detection. But their 
structure is extremelv 
beautiful. They are not 
at all rare. The more 
numerous are the sea fir, 
corallines, sea - hair, 
anemones and  horn- 
wracks. Of these the 
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Red Seaweed (Polysiphonia Vari sgata). 
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> anemones аге the 
most difficult (о 
photograph, as they 
must be treated in 
situ, and preferably 
with their tentacles 
outspread. The other 
zoophytes may be 
photographed flat on 
black paper, or, 
better still, on a 
square piece of jet- 
black velvet carefully 
spread on the dry 
sand with a pebble at 
each corner to prevent its being blown away during the 
exposure. By extending the camera bellows to ten or twelve 
inches we shall obtain an image the same size as, or some- 
what larger than, the actual zoophyte. 


Sea Whistles (Fuzus Ncdossus). 


Shells and Molluscs. 
Shells vacant and occupied will be found at every 
turn. Where the molluscs are alive and well in their 
shells, place them naturally and 
give them an opportunity of opening 
their valves. Be then ready to release 
the shutter and expose. Cockles, 
mussels, mactra, sea-snails, venus and 
solen will often allow of suitable poses. 
Keep a cautious eye on old whelk shells, 
as most of them will be found to contain 
hermit crabs, which should be invited to 
pose in the '* doorway "' of their selected 
homes. 


Star Fishes. 


These abound on rocky shores and on 


Sand-stars ‘photographed while living’. 
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sandy beaches at 
varying periods of 
the year. The com- 
monest of our star- 
fishes is the ‘‘ five- 


fingered Jack." 
After a storm in 
spring scores are 


scattered over the 
sands, some of 
abnormal size. Other 
common species are 
the sun-stars and 
the brittle stars. 
The latter may be 
found curling about on the surface of the wet sand making 
artistic ‘‘ foot-prints.’’ They should be handled with care; 
if lifted by an arm they will be likely to detach themselves 
from the lifted arm. They may be safely removed from the 
sand by holding the disc between a finger and thumb. 


Sea-mouse, showing limbs and foot-hairs, 


Crabs, Shrimps and other objects. 
Hermit crabs are the curious tenants of whelk shells. 
Shore crabs and common crabs are not 
generally so abundant, but may occa- 
sionally be found hiding themselves 
just below the sandy surface. These 
creatures when captured should be 
transferred to dark sand or clay, and an 
opportune moment selected for ex- 
posure. Shrimps and pawns require a 
dark-ground treatment giving bold 
relief. The clustered eggs of the whelk, 
and the egg cases of the skate and 
dogfish abound between high and low 
tides. Those used should be perfect 
structures and not broken fragments. 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


INSTANTANEOUS PORTRAITURE INDOORS 
WITH A REFLEX. 


S1r,—As another confirmed user of the reflex type of camera, 
it has been with interest that I have read the letters which have 
recently appeared in THE A. P. AND P. N. 

The prominent wish appears to be for a slow-speed shutter, 
presumably of the focal-plane type, most reflex cameras being 
naturally fitted with this style of shutter, as it is so infinitely 
superior to any other 
at present on the mar- 
ket. I think that most 
people lose sight of the 
fact that an exposure 
of 1-16th second with a 
focal-plane shutter is 
much greater than 
1-16th second with a 
lens shutter. 


In close connection 
with the subject of the 
shutter 15, of course, 


the question of aper- 
ture of lens, and no 
camera is so suited for 
a lens of large aper- 
ture as the reflex 
camera. Personally I 
use а quarter-plate 
Soho reflex camera, 
with a Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 lens, but I am 
An Indoor Snapshot. not ‘‘a_ professional, 
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wealthy bachelor, or oil king," who, according to * Outsider," 
are the only users of such lenses. It is also “ Outsider" who 
fails to photograph “ Bobby with his Spade and Pail” with a 
4.5 lens. 


A Portrait. 


T. ken indoors with shutter exposu: e. 
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The style of photograph he wants is, I presume, similar to 
the accompanying illustrations. These were taken  in- 
stantaneously—indoors—in winter, in a Lancashire town, the 
window of the room being none too large. For those who are 
fond of particulars, they are as follows: Time, 1-16th second; 
aperture of lens, 4.5; camera, Soho reflex; plate, Barnet Extra 
Rapid Ortho. Backed. 

When I first started using a reflex, I longed for 1-sth second 
exposure, but very soon found that by adjusting the light in- 
stead of the time, the results were infinitely more pleasing. In 
landscape, for instance, one cannot want a slower speed than 
t-16th second for instantaneous work. For a group, how much 
better is the result when the background is fuzzy and out of 
focus than if it were equally as sharp as the figures them- 
selves! 

I am astonished that Mr. Watkins, ‘‘ Outsider," and Mr. Pont- 
ing do not want a speed faster than 1-1ooth of a second. Of 
course, exposures such as 1-1,o00th of a second are used mainly 
by press-men (and I am not one of them), but I feel strongly 
that 1-200th 15 wanted for photographs taken, say, from the 
deck of a steamer, as I have generally found that when only 
1-1ooth of a second is used, the movement is visible. 

Trusting the discussion which you kindly allow to be pub- 
lished in your columns will lead to a more general use of reflex 
cameras, I am, Sir, yours truly, EDWIN THOMPSON. 

ГМг. Thompson sends with his letter а number of excellent 
portraits and figure studies taken instantaneously indoors. Two 
of these we reproduce.—ED.] 
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A REPLY TO MR. F. H. EVANS. 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—I have read with much interest both Mr. Dixon Scott's 
excellent critique of the Liverpool Exhibition of the Linked 
Ring, and Mr. Evans’ criticism thereof, and though I have no 
wish to take part in any controversy, I should like to correct 
Mr. Evans on one point, which is raised by the following para- 
graph:— 

“ Such a moment as the one here attempted might not occur 
again for months, could not be waited or arranged for, is mainly 
accidental; and therefore it is snatched at, and the result ac- 
cepted as the best then possible, and therefore good enough for 
exhibition ; a doubtful art doctrine indeed." 

Now, as a matter of fact, this picture vas entirely arranged. 
I first saw it when without a camera, and, by the courtesy of 
the manager of a certain wharf, was informed whenever barges 
were to be found unloading in a given place at the right time 
of tide. 

The position and attitude of the horses was not by any means 
an accidental snap, but was previously determined, and re- 
hearsed several times under my direction, in order that I might 
be sure of getting a good negative. 

The only accidental part in the whole episode may be that I 
chose the best negative, but there was really very little differ- 
ence, and I should have been content to make my picture from 
any one of them.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


| By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ye Simple Life at Whitby.—‘: Ye Simple Life" has come to 
stay, and year by year we find there are more and more adhe- 
rents as the pleasures and benefits derived from a holiday 
under canvas become better known. Without doubt it is an 
ideal method of spending a holiday, whether brief or lengthy, 
and particularly so to photographers of pictorial inclination, who 
can thus study nature in all its best forms, and on the spot 
select the best moment to secure a picture. These observations 
are prompted by a communication from Mr. James Marston, 
a prominent lecturer of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, and 
member of the Otley Camera Club, who will be remembered for 
his “ Vagabond’s Impressions of Nature's Varying Moods.” 
After some years of holiday camping, Mr. Marston is this year 
giving brother photographers and friends the benefit of his 
ripened experience. In short, at the request of numerous friends, 
he is extending and enlarging his camp at Whitby for the 
month of August, and is prepared to take a limited number of 
paying guests for week-ends or longer periods. The site of 
the camp is situate on the East Cliff, about half-a-mile from 
Whitby Abbey, and close to Saltwick Bay. From this point 
views of the sea and moors are magnificent. Mr. Marston has 
printed an attractive little brochure, with views of Whitby, 
entitled “Үе Simple Life," and will, no doubt, be pleased to 
forward a copy on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. The 
address, during August, is Saltwick Camp, Stoupe Cross Farm, 
Whitby. 

Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. F. G. Ryder lectured before 
this society last week on “ What Makes a Picture” as a basis 
for his remarks. The lecturer stated that “there are no ortho- 
dox rules in art." А picture should possess that quality which 
recalls some familiar scene, or possesses some pleasing senti- 
ment which one can look on again and again, and yet see some 
fresh charm. Although a picture may not have the orthodox 
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rules, such as good line and balance in its composition, the 
subject would be familiar, and that alone should be the principal 
expression to be adopted in all pictorial work. The lecturer 
also did not agree with submitting any picture to the opinion 
of a judge, because the pictorialist should possess some definite 
aim with his efforts which a judge may not interpret ; he there- 
fore contended a photographer is the best judge of his own 
work, and should refuse to be influenced by any hard and fast 
rules, by which the merits of pictorial work are usually decided. 
Mr. Ryder emphasised his arguments by referring to numerous 
ilustrations of different schools in photographic work, and 
strongly denounced any effort which, to him, appeared arti- 
ficial and unreal. The lecturer summed up his discourse by 
advocating that photographers should produce work which pos- 
sesses the closest resemblance to nature, and not be influenced 
by any one's dictum, and this, to his view, being the founda- 
tion of all good pictorial work. 


The Batley Exhibition.—The Batley Photographic Exhibition, 
noticed in THE A. P. AND P. N. a week or two back, has just 
closed, after a very successful run, and we are glad to hear it 
has been well patronised by the public. This is a gratifying 
feature, inasmuch as the exhibition just closed was something 
in the nature of an experiment, the success of which ensures 
a continuance of municipal support and enterprise. 


New Preston Society.—At a meeting held just a week ago, at 
137, Friargate, Preston, to discuss the advisability of forming 
a photographic society to be devoted to pictorial photography, 
it was decided, by the unanimous vote of those present, to form 
a society to be called “The Preston Pictorial Photographic 
Society." The society already comprises nearly all the leading 
pictorialists in the district, and from these the following offi- 
cials were elected :—President, Mr. С. A. Booth, F. E. 5., 
M.B.O.U. ; vice-president, Мт. W. Phillips; hon. secretary, Mr. 
A. W. Cooper; hon. treasurer, Mrs. L. Ainslie Cox; hon. audi- 
tor, Mr. W. A. Beardwood ; committee, Miss Marsden, Mr. D. 
Adams, and Mr. H. Ainslie Cox. Until suitable rooms are 
found, the meetings will be held every Friday evening at 137, 
Friargate. The membership roll is to be limited to twenty-five, 
and already this number has nearly been reached. Intending 
members have to be proposed and seconded by existing mem- 
bers of the society, upon which a ballot is taken. An entrance 
fee of 5s. is also required, the annual subscription being 7s. 6d. 
It is intended to join the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union, and a folio work is being completed for the winter 
season. 

Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic Society.—‘ Wrinkles ” 
was the subject dealt with by various members of this Society 
at the usual monthly meeting at the Foresters’ Hall. Amongst 
the subjects which might be specially mentioned, Mr. C. H. 
Parker gave a practical demonstration on “ Dry Mounting.” 
Mr. F. A. Tinker gave “ Expeditious Lantern Slide Masking and 
Binding," and contributed many valuable hints, as did Mr. 
C. D. Rose with “ passepartout " binding. 
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FACTS AND HINTS REGARDING DUST. 


Any solid substance, even the heaviest, may float and 
drift lightly and imperceptibly in the air, provided that 
it is in a sufficiently fine state of division. Such a mass 
of gold as a sovereign falls quickly through the atmo- 
sphere; indeed, almost at the theoretical rate of a body 
falling in vacuo. If, now, by beating and grinding, we 
reduce the sovereign to the condition of the finest gold 
powder, like that used in certain of the more delicate 
decorative arts, the total weight of the metal re- 
mains precisely the same, but the superficial area is 
increased several millionfold, so that the particles will 
fall in the air with extreme slowness, and, further, they 
are carried hither and thither by every air current. 

Writing in a recent number of the Photographische 
Chronik, that veteran photographic worker, Dr. Stolze, 
treats at some length on dust from a photographic point 
of view, and he emphasises the fact that dust may come 
from afar; also that it may contain many and various 
oonstituents calculated to harm the delicate chemical 
surfaces used in photography. In illustration of dust 
from a great distance, reference may be made to the 
extremely fine cosmic dust, or interplanetary dust, which 
becomes entangled in the higher strata of the atmo- 
sphere; and then descends with extreme slowness. 
Reference may also be made to the dust from the almost 
explosive eruption of the volcano Krakatoa, which dif- 
fused itself through the whole of the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere, and for a series of years gave us those wonderful 
red sunsets which middle-aged people remember so well. 

Dust of the city and dust of the high road are more 
especially injurious in relation to photographic work, 
this dust consisting mainly of crushed granite and 


organic matter, the former especially detrimental to fine 
optical and mechanical work, and the latter to the chemi- 
cal surfaces. 

Collodion workers and collodio-albumen workers of 
days gone by would often take highly elaborate pre- 
cautions against dust, everv grain of which might make 
a spreading stain on the adhesive and chemically active 
surface of the plate—the dark-room being well swept 
and dusted the evening before work, and sprinkled or 
watered on the morning of work. In addition, the 
collodio-albumen worker not unfrequently attired him- 
self in a special suit of overalls for his prolonged labours 
in the dark-room, this suit being of smooth impervious 
material which could be sponged over. In our day of 
ready-prepared photographic surfaces, the more 
elaborate precautions are rather for the manufacturer 
than the consumer; a not uncommon device for excluding 
dust from a factory being to filter all entering air 
through two sheets of muslin, having between them a 
sheet or network of fine water iets. 

Camera and slides should be stored in dust-tight 
wrappings or cases, and a thorough dust out with suit- 
able brushes, aided by the use of bellows, should occa- 
sionally be given. Protection out of doors is also im- 
portant, as on a dry and windy day the penetrating 
power of dust is surprising. Ordinary leather camera 
cases are not alwavs dust-proof round the cover, but 
often much improvement mav be effected by gluing on 
fine strips of soft felt until a fit is effected. Jolting of 
plates in their slides, carriers, or grooves is a frequent 
source of mischief, the scrapings resting on the sensitive 
surface and giving rise to clear unexposed spots. 
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TESTING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 

By the method of Messrs. Campbell and Smith, of the 
National Physical Laboratory, a vibrating beam of light of 
known periodicity, is passed through the shutter and received on 
a traversing plate: the duration of the exposure being found by 
counting the number of wave marks on the negative. Ten 
records, it is said, can be made on a 5 by 4 plate. A vibrating 
beam of light reflected from a minute mirror attached to a 
tuning fork has been used in a somewhat similar manner, but 
Messrs. Campbell and Smith take the beam reflected from a 
mirror attached to a galvanometer actuated by a fluctuating 
current of known periodicity. This method, applied to a focal. 
plane shutter, gives the time occupied by the shutter aperture in 
passing a given point; not the total time involved in the expo- 
sure of the plate. | 


SOLUBILITY OF SILVER NITRATE IN ALCOHOL, 


A note on this subject, contained in a recent issue of the 
Photograghische Chronik, controverts the frequently made state- 
ment that ordinary strong alcohol is able to dissolve as much 
silver nitrate as the water present would dissolve if separated 
from the alcohol, and in confirmation of the view put forward 
it is mentioned that if anhydrous alcohol is added to a saturated 
aqueous solution of silver nitrate, there is a separation of 
minute crystals of the salt. It is stated that 26.3 c.c. of 95 
per cent. alcohol dissolve 1 gramme of silver nitrate at a tem- 
perature of 15 degrees Centigrade. 


SNAPSHOTS WITH AUTOCHROMES. 

M. Thovert suggests the bathing of autochrome plates in 
order to render them sufficiently sensitive for snapshot work, 
but an alteration in the compensating filter is then very 
naturally necessary. He recommends bathing the plates in a 
1 : 200,000 solution of pinachrome for two minutes, then rinsing 
them in water for one minute. The compensating filter is made 
as follows:— 

Water 
о СЕТУЕТ tasa eee E tenes 1 gm. 
Add 1 c.cm. of this solution to 9 c.cm. of a 4 per cent. solution 
of gelatine, and in coating the glass distribute 5 c.cm. of the 
dyed gelatine solution over every square decimetre. With plates 
so treated, M. Thovert claims to be able to give exposures of 
a twentieth of a second in sunlight, using a stop of F/4. - 
A NEW BLEACHER FOR BROMOIL. | 

Herr Heydecker gives, in the current issue of the Marseille 
Revue Photographique, the following formula, which was re- 
cently suggested for a bromoil bleaching bath, and which he 
has tried with the greatest success : — 


«эзеоое оо» оее» е өэ» э ө ө ө ө з е о э ө э * ө э ө э т э э е ө о о ө е э эв % з ө % э ө о ө ө ө е ө о э э 


Water: ООЛ ЛУ ЛЛ Л ОО Г О ies 567 c.cm 
Pots ferricyanide a oorr s eva ыныр 1.3 gm 

AP Ot bromide. ОГО ГОТ ОГОО аА 6 gm 
Pot, bichromale ынын» enamorada 6 gm 
AMUN: ОО О Л О Г Л epu а 12 gm 
Hydrochloric acid (ro per cent.) .............. 12.5 c.cm 
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Beginners. 


— AND HIS TROUBLES. — 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us rom Beginners. 
These are selected for their general о» topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


August 3, 1909. 


BEGINNER 


USING AN EXPOSURE METER. 


Query.—Can you give me some further instructions in the use 
of my exposure meter? I find it a little confusing, and get 
rather mixed with the figures engraved round the case. I have 
a Watkins Bee. Miss J. P. M. (Wolverhampton). 


Reply.—Your difficulty is not at all an uncommon one, the 
exposure meter being perfectly simple to use when it is under- 
stood. You want at the outset to clearly grasp the fact that 
it consists of two parts, one a measuring instrument, and the 
other a calculating machine. The little bit of sensitive paper with 
the two coloured patches or tints on either’ side constitutes the 
measuring instrument, and gives you the strength or actinic 
power of the light. That is, you know if the paper takes a 
long time to darken the light is weak, while if it darkens rapidly 
the light is good. Further than this the time of darkening of 
the sensitive paper is exactly proportional to the time of ex- 
posure required by the plate. 


Measuring the Light. 

Let us set up your camera in a room overlooking your garden, 
and, having focussed and put the plate ready for exposing, we 
test the light with the meter, doing so out in the garden. We 
find the paper darkens to the depth of the darker of the two 
tints in just 8 seconds. Now we will expose the plate, giving 
an exposure of 1-1oth of a second at F/r1, and on developing 
the plate we find this exposure has been right. We will leave 
the camera where it is, so that to-morrow you may repeat the 
experiment by yourself. To-morrow comes, and is not so bright ; 
You find the meter takes 16 seconds (instead of the 8 seconds 
it took when we tested it together). You will then give the 
plate double the time, that is, 1-sth of a second instead of 
one-tenth. Now, remembering the quality of the light from 
one day to another is a very uncertain way of working. You 
may feel sure the light is worse, or better, but you do not know 
how much difference exactly there is to allow for. The meter 
tells you this. You will see now what is meant when we say 
the meter is a measuring instrument. Of course, its name 
implies that. 


The Meter Makes the Calculation. 

But it also helps you to make your calculation; in fact, one 
might almost say it makes your calculation for you. Your 
photograph to-morrow will be taken with a plate of the same 
speed, and a stop of the same size, as the photograph we have 
just taken together. That is, the only changed condition will 
be any variation in the light. But it often happens that you 
want to alter the stop in the lens, and the calculating part 
of the meter will tell Pi just what difference in exposure you 
must give if you use F/64 instead of F/11. 

You can, of course, dispense with calculations if you are 
content to keep to one stop always, and if your subjects do not 
vary much. For instance, if you do not have any shadows or 
dark objects nearer to the camera than about 15 feet, and if 
you use any of the plates in the ordinary group (see THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Exposure Table grouping of plates), you may expose 
always for the actual time the meter takes to darken, using 
stop F/44. If the subject is fairly near, hold the meter well 
away from the body, but just in the shadow of your hat— 
assuming, of course, that the sun is shining. If however, your 
subject is a very open one, with nothing nearer than two 
or three hundred feet, you may hold the meter in sunlight. 
This method brings the use of the exposure meter to the simplest 
possible form, but you voluntarily throw aside the advantage 
of the large stops of your lens, and quite unnecessarily prolong 
your exposures in many cases. 


How the Meter Calculates. 

So now let us see if we can grasp the calculating machine 
part of the exposure meter. This row of figures represents the 
stop markings on your lens, and underneath it we will print 
F. €.3 8 11 16 22 32 44 64 

1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 


another row of figures which give the relative exposures re- 
quired. Now the two rows show us at a glance that if we give 
an exposure ої 1 (which may be 1 second or 1-1oth of a second 
or 1-1ooth or І anything) at stop F/6.3, we must give an 
exposure ot 4 (seconds or tenths, or whatever it may be) at sto 
F/1r. But supposing we have just made an exposure at F/16, 
giving 1-10th of a second, and we wish to take another negative 
of the same subject with stop F/44, we must reckon out the 
exposure ; the number printed under F/44 is 64, and the number 
printed under F/16 is 8, and 64 is 8 times 8, therefore our 
exposure at F/44 will be 8-roths of a second. 


The Slide Rule Explained. 

Now if you will write that second row of figures along the 
edge of a postcard, exactly the same distance apart as we have 
printed them, you will find you can slide the postcard along 
until 1 (representing in this case 1-10th of a second) comes under 
'F/16, and you will then find under F/44 (the stop you want to 
use) the figure 8, which tells you the exposure at that stop is 
8-roths of a second. Our row of stop markings and your row 
of written figures on the edge of the postcard will then be 
arranged like this :— 

F. 6.3 8 11 16 22 32 44 64 

I 2 4 8 16 32  64etc. 
This *'slide-rule" arrangement gives you the exposure required 
at a glance, and without dividing 64 by 8, or making any 
mental calculation whatever. 

But the Watkins Meter carries this a little further, so that 
the meter is not only usable with one speed of plate but with 
any speed. A scale for plate speeds is provided, and another 
for the light or “meter time," and these four scales are 
arranged in the following way. Two of them, the plate and the 
exposure scales, are on the metal rim, and the other two, the 
stops and the light, are on the paper under the glass, and these 
two scales are moved against each other by turning the glass 
round inside the rim. 

The Three Factors on Two Scales. 

To clearly understand the working, let us make a paper scale 
for ourselves, cutting two strips of paper and marking off the 
figures in the following way, taking care that our marks are 
equidistant, say just half an inch apart. Our slide-rule will 
be straight, whereas Watkins’ is, for portability, circular. Here, 
then, are our figures, and the little line shows the cut between 
the two strips: 


PLATE SPREDS. EXPOSURE. 


350 
| 
і 
І 


Е /64 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
F/a4  F/32 1/22 
STOP. 
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Now, if we think for a moment, we shall see that whatever 
exposure a plate of speed 45 may require at F/22 (which just 
happens to come opposite to 45), a plate of speed go (that is, just 
twice as rapid) will require exactly the same at stop F/32. That 
is to say, the smaller stop demands double the exposure, but 
this demand is met by the plate possessing double the speed. 
We can therefore meet any variation in the speed of our plate 
by altering the stop, and these two scales side by side show 
us exactly which stop to use as compared with what we may 
have been using. 


How the Scales Work Together. 

But on our stop scale we have also figures which indicate the 
number of seconds the meter may take to darken to the standard 
tint in various strengths of light. The meter contains more 
fgures than we have shown, but we have omitted for the sake 
ot clearness and simplicity. Now this /ight-scale must move 
with the sfop-scale, for it is a part of it, and so, reading оп 
it from lett to right we find that the stops get larger, so 
admitting more light, just as the light gets weaker and more of 
it is required. In this way stop and /igAt are balanced, just 
as we saw that stop and plate were balanced. 


Setting the Meter. 

These three scales then contain the data for our calculation, 
and the fourth scale gives us our answer, viz., the exposure 
required. Suppose we are using a plate of speed 180 and the 
F/44 stop. We must place F/44 opposite 180. Now if 
the paper took 1: seconds to darken, we find 11 on the /Jight 
scale, and read the required exposure opposite to it. The figure 
opposite—on the exfosure-scale—is 8, and our exposure will be 
8 seconds. 

And Reading off the Exposure. 

Now let us put the sliding scales to a simple test, and 

one which we can easily verify. We still use a plate of 


PLATE SPEEDS. EXPOSURES. 


180 " 


| | | | 


Е/44  F/52 


STOP. 


F/22 6 11 22 44 
LIGHT. 


speed 180, but instead of stop F/4q we use F/32. We know 
beforehand that F/32 will require half the exposure we should 
give at F/44, and so, having brought F/32 opposite to 180, we 
find 11, the number of seconds the paper took to darken, and 
read off 4 on the exposure-scale opposite to it. This is, of 
course, just half the 8 seconds we arrived at previously with 
the one size smaller stop. 

It is the working together of these scales in the way we have 
endeavoured to make clear that gives us the calculating portion 
of the exposure meter, and you only need to think of them as 
bent round into circular form to see the correspondence between 
them and the Watkins Bee meter. 


Where the Scales Overlap. 

We ought, however, to point out that the plate-speed scale and 
the exposure scale overlap. That is, working backwards on the 
exposure-scale you have figures diminishing to 3, thus, 3, I, 2, 
3. 4, 6, 8, and, still working backwards (that is, the opposite 
way to the hands of a clock), the figures become 16, 11, 8, 6, 4, 
з. 2. These figures belong to both f/ate-scale and exposure- 
scale! That is, they indicate plates of very slow speed when 
read as integers. If read as fractions 1-16th, r-rith, 1-8th, 
1-6th, 1-4th, 1-3rd, 4, they obviously join on to the exposure- 
scale. But as we very rarely use any plate below a speed of 
about go, we may regard these figures with a little tick against 
them as fractions, and as belonging to the exposure-scale only, 
if we choose. 


rare 


—<—<—— Hoo 


Darlington’s, London.—A new edition of Messrs. Darlington 
and Co.’s guide-book, “ London and Environs,” has just been 
issued. It has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
bv Mr. E. T. Cook, M.A., and can now be regarded as one of 
the best, if not the best, handbook of the Metropolis vet issued. 
It is full of usetul information, maps, and plans. The index 
contains 10,000 references, and any provincial reader visiting 
T.ondon for the first time will find it invaluable. It is a closely 
printed but easily pocketable volume of 500 pages, and costs 6s. 
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Mr. James E. Tyler, North Street, Halstead, Essex, is the 
winner of the “ Ensign" Roll-Film Competition for July. 


“ Deerstaking with a Camera" is the title of an interesting 
and well-written article in a recent issue of the Scotsman. 


Mr. R. D. Hetherington has been appointed hon. sec. of the 
Stone and District Photographic Society, in place of Mr. 
Phillips, who has resigned that position. 


Mr. James C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea, is now 
the secretary of the Portsmouth Camera Club, and all com- 
municatioas should be addressed to him. 


Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month 
for the best negative on “ Ensign " film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign" film. 


A new photographic society has been formed in the Padding- 
ton district. ‘This is titled the Fernhead Wesley Guild Photo- 
graphic Society. Meetings every Thursday at 8 p.m. I. E. 
Hogben, 334, Kilburn Lane, W., is the hon. sec. 


The Duchess of Albany distributed at the Mansion House 
recently the awards and medals gained in the examination of 
the Education Department of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. The photographic section was well supported. 


It is officially notified that the exhibit of Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co., at the Bombay Medical Congress, held in 
February last, has received the highest award. The exhibit 
included a range of “ Tabloid ’ photographic chemicals. 


The Service Company, of 292 and 293, High Holborn, have 
just revised their photographic list, and those of our readers who 
will be interested in having particulars of the Jatest and best 
in photographic apparatus of every description will be well 
advised to write for a copy, which will be sent post free on 
application. 


The Council of the R. P. S. is pushing forward with all 
possible speed the completion of the Society’s new premises 
at 35, Russell Square, but as difficulties have been met by the 
builders in connection with the new structural work, it is im- 


` probable that the house will be ready for occupation until the 


end of the first or possibly the second week in August. 


Mr. A. Taylor, of Whalley, who is well known for his clever 
photographs of birds and other natural history subjects, con- 
tributes a very interesting article in Country Life on “The 
Domestic Life of the Tawny Owl.” The article is accom- 
panied by a very fine series of excellently reproduced photo- 
graphs of the tawny owl at various stages of growth from seven 
days old upwards. 


The Colonial section of the Countries and People Department 
of the International Photographic Exhibition at Dresden has 
been considerably enlarged. The specially conducted tours 
through certain departments of the exhibition are made at 
regular intervals. Intormation as to the times and objects of 
the tours may be obtained from the lists posted at the Lenné- 
strasse and Stübel.allee entrances. 


Photographers who intend submitting prints to the American 
Salon should note that the latest date 1s September 1. Ехһі- 
bits may be sent unframed, but should be mounted. Accepted 
prints will be framed in America at the expense of the executive. 
All pictures should be sent to the English Commissioner for the 
American Salon, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. Entry 
forms should be applied for at once. 


Two foreigners were ejected from H.M.S. Bellerophon at 
Southend for taking cameras aboard and photographing with- 
out permission. According to the Evening Mews, ' These 
foreigners were seen in the engine-room taking snapshots." If 
this is true they deserve the R. P. S. Progress Medal. Night 
photography’s not in it with this. We should be interested 
to learn what plates or films they used, and the H. and D. 
number thereof. 

An exhibition of photographs by the members of the Ramsgate 
Photographic Society, and also of a loan collection from the 
Affiliation of Photographic Societies, was held at the Albion 
Club House, Sion Hill, recently. The members’ exhibits were 
of a high order, the subjects being of a varied character. The 
exhibitors included Messrs. L. G. Hodgson, P. F. Weeks, G. F. 
Blower, H. Orfeur, H. H. Blinko, S. H. Page, T. B. White, 
С. W. Simmers, E. G. Hicks and A. Luckett. 
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“THE A. P. LITTLE GALLERY.” 


HE above reproductions will give our colonial readers an idea of the exhibition room at the offices of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Two corners only are shown, but these will be sufficient to indicate the 


hanging arrangements followed in the present exhibition ‘of colonial photography, and also in the other exhibitions held 


at “The A. P. Little Gallery." 
frieze is white, and the dado is pearl.grey and white. 
and the entire effect is cool and restful to the eye. 


The walls are covered with drab-coloured arras cloth, panelled with white tapes. 
The windows (not shown) are draped with white butter muslin, 
Owing to the great number of pictures that were sent in for the present 


The 


exhibition it was impossible to find room on the walls for them all, but as already announced, a selection of prints for 


which wall space could not be found are exhibited in special portfolio stands. 
Special card dividers separate the pictures, so that the prints themselves are not handled. 


greatly appreciated by visitors. 


These stands are shown above, and are 


PAGET PRIZE PHOSPHATE PAPER. 


ROM the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., of Watford, we have 
F received samples of their latest printing paper, the “ Paget 
Prize Phosphate Paper.” This new introduction has many out- 
standing features of excellence, and should command consider- 
able popularity both at the present time of year and later, during 
the winter months. 

The new paper is for physical development, and the fact 
that it gives an extensive range of tones, from warm brown 
(nearly red) to rich purple black, with matt or glossy surfaces, 
should commend it to every worker. | 

The production of prints on the Paget Phosphate paper is 
simple and sure, and with the added advantage that the entire 
process can be conducted as for "gaslight" printing. Artificial 
light or weak daylight may be used for exposure, development, 
and finishing, and the results equal gold-toned P.O.P. prints. 

The tone depends entirely on the exposure given, and »o/ on 
the development. The shorter the exposure the bluer the tone, 
the longer the exposure the warmer result. The following is 
suggested as a rough guide for cold tones, using an average 
negative: Daylight, in a room, say 6 ft. from window, 3 to 6 
sec. Incandescent gas, say 12 in. from light, 20 to 40 sec. 
Electric light (16 c.p.), say 12 in. from light, 1j to 3 min. 
Magnesium ribbon, say 12 in. from light, 1 to 2 in. | 

For exposing, a white light is necessary; daylight, magnesium 
wire and incandescent gas are all good; ordinary flat flame 
gas, lamps or candles are too yellow; electric light varies with 
the strength of the current—when full current is on, so that the 
light is white, it is suitable. | 

There is great latitude in the exposure of this paper, so that 
even if five or six times the minimum exposure be given a good 
print should always result, the only difference being that it 
will be warmer in tone. If there be any sign of fog or de- 
graded whites, it is due to too little exposure. 

The following developers are recommended : — 


Metol 1 oz. (or 5 grams.) 
Aostlic acid В.Р... „гес 3 oz. (or 6o cc.) 
Water to make ........... einen 20 OZ. (Or 400 cc.) 
For use with ordinary negatives, take one part of above solution 
and nineteen parts of water. 
Citric acid instead of acetic in the developer gives much 
redder tones when full exposures are given. 


*e€06906099*9*»"»^*""*"»9*^*^»049274«49»0909895622699€9 


Metol ©... ын 4 02 
ete АЙ SOLS vec tieni PA Exe SFO RU UI Y 4 oz. 
eter е TR Novice xd OSES isos NOM IPC ГА idi eo a 20 OZ. 


For use with ordinary negatives, take one part of above solu- 


tion and nine parts of water. This developer is mot recom- 
mended for cold tones, as it is more liable to fog with short 
exposures. 

It is better not to wash the print before development, but, 
if desired, large prints may be soaked in water for not longer 
than one minute in order to make them lie evenly in the dish. 
Development is not so rapid as in the case of gaslight papers, 
but progresses steadily, and is well under control. It usually 
takes from one to three minutes, depending on exposure given, 
short exposures taking longer to develop. Temperature of de- 
veloper should be about 60 deg. F. to 65 deg. F. Prints do not 
reduce in fixing. They should therefore be developed to depth 
required, but will be found to dry colder in tone than when wet. 
In order to obtain strong prints from weak or flat negatives, 
the developer may be used stronger, say ten or even five parts 
of water instead of nineteen. 

After development wash print for not more than one minute ; 
"hen piace in the following acid fixing bath (plain hypo will 
not do):— 


TAY ус ЖОНО СҮЛ ЛҮГҮ ГГ КГК ГГ СТГ Т 3 oz. 
Metabisulphile OF sOdA. ааыа Баллы уки 4 oz. 
Mater 10 ORBI SARS EES EUER PER NEA RES 20 OZ. 


Fix for 3o to 6o seconds, not longer. Too long fixing may pro- 
duce double tones. Where permanency is important at least 
half an hour's washing in running water should be given. 

Users of the Paget Phosphate paper should note that it is 
well to always have white porcelain dishes for developing, and 
not to use them for any other purpose. A slight deposit of black 
silver is gradually formed on the dish. Most of this is easily 
removed with water and clean rag or nail brush. What is left 
after this will do no harm, but may be entirely cleaned off with 
a little hydrochloric acid if desired, after which, of course, the 
dish must be well washed with water. Should any of the deposit 
from the dish cause black marks on the print, they can easily 
be rubbed off while the print is still wet. 

The developer being an acid one, the slightest trace of any 
alkaline substance coming in contact with the print previous 
to fixing will cause a stain. Hypo contamination must be espe- 
cially guarded against. On no account touch the print with 
fingers which have been in hypo; it is safest not to touch prints 
with the fingers at all during development. 

The Paget Prize Phosphate paper is sold in cut sheets in six- 
penny and shilling packets, and in sheets. It is also supplied as 
postcards. Readers of THE A.P. AND P. N. should write the 
Paget Prize Plate Co. for further particulars and samples. 
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. INF ORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. г. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of genera! interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be асс‹ mpanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
2 - and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


(up TES 


-— 


to The Editor, Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query" or “Criticism " on the outside, 


— ^ч PP WP" 


Optical Query. 
I have a positive lens 63 in. focal length, and negative 
lens 4 in. focus. (1) What is the equivalent focal length 
of the two lenses combined? (2) What is the hyperíocal 
distance with the combination and F/8? 


G. H. N. (Banbury). 


To find the focal length of two lenses we multiply their focal 
lengths together, and that gives us the numerator of a fraction. 
Next, we add together the two focal lengths, and from this 
subtract the “ separation," or distance between the two lenses. 
This gives us the denominator of our fraction. This fraction 
when simplified gives us the focal length of the combination. 
To simplify matters, let us take the whole number 7 as 
the focal length of the positive lens, — 4 as that of the negative, 
and suppose the separation or distance between the two lenses 
to be 5 in. For our numerator we multiply 7 and —4 
getting —28. For our denominator add 7 and —4 and sub- 


tract $, i.e., 7—4—5= –2. Our fraction is then =. Or + 14. 


You will now see that we cannot answer your question definitely, 
as we do not know the separation, and you will also see that 
as this alters, so does the focal length of the combination; so 
that your formula is quite wrong. Next, as to hyperfocal 
distance, the rule is: square the focal length, multiply this by 
100, and divide the result by the stop number. You mention 
F/8, and we presume you refer to a stop of your positive lens. 
But you must note carefully that what was F/8 with your 
64 in. lens is no longer F/8 with the 14 in. combination, but 
8 multiplied by 14, and the result divided by 64. As this 
results in an inconvenient fraction we may, for illustration, call 
it F/16. We now multiply 14 by 14, and this by тоо, and 
divide the result by 16, and finally by 12, to bring the result 
from inches to feet, which works out to about 102 feet. If 
this is not sufficiently clear write again, and restate your 
difficulty. 


Condenser for Enlarging. | 
Will you please tell me what is the ei size for a con. 
d for enlarging half-plate negative 
TUS di 5 Si. B. D. (Eastbourne). 


If you will measure the diagonal (corner to corner) of a half- 
plate (64 by 43) you will find it 8 inches. This, then, is the 
diameter of the minimum condenser for this size, so your 8} 
one will be amply large enough. As a matter of practice, one 
may presume that the working part of your negative will be 
less than the actual size of the glass by a margin of ğ inch or 
so all the way round, due to the part covered by the rebate 
of the plateholder, so that a circle of 73 inches diameter would 
cover the picture part. 


Blisters on Bromides. 
What is the cause, how are they е prevented? Is 
light paper less liable than bromide, etc. 
а ا‎ Т. W. (Crouch End). 


Blisters may arise from various causes, ¢.g. (a) transferring 
print from developer to a fixing bath which is much colder than 
the developer. (When hypo is dissolved in water it causes a 
fall of temperature, therefore tepid water should be used ; or, 
better still, the fixing bath should be prepared several hours 
in advance, so that the chilled mixture may return to the tem- 
perature of the room.) (b) Using fixing bath too strong. (с) 
Transferring prints direct from strong fixing bath to washing 


water. (d) Handling the prints with warm fingers, etc. Obvi- 
ously, prevention depends on eliminating the particular cause. 
Hardening bath is seldom necessary except in very hot weather. 
Blisters may occur equally with gaslight or bromide papers- 
If you have some blistered prints and cannot replace them with 
others, your best plan will be to dry-mount them with some 
mountant which does not contain water, such as masticated rub- 
ber т part, chloroform or benzole о parts; or white lac dissolved 
in methylated spirit might meet your needs. · 


Silver Nitrate, etc. 


What are the proportions of silver and nitric acid for silver 
nitrate? Can gold chloride be made with gold and chlorine, 
etc. ? J. B. (Leith). 
If 108 parts of silver be dissolved in 63 parts of nitric acid, we 
get 170 parts of silver nitrate. Gold chloride is prepared by 
dissolving gold in aqua-regia, i.e., a mixture of 3 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid and 1 part nitric acid. Unless these processes are 
worked on a large scale it is far cheaper to buy these things 
than make them at home. 


Toning Bromides. 
Can you give me a formula for sepia tones? My prints tone 
to a yellow brown, etc. Н. L. S. (Colne). 


The following may meet your needs, but the final colour 
depends largely upon the tone and vigour of the original print. 
In 1 oz. water dissolve 20 gr. potass. ferricyanide, add liquid 
ammonia drop by drop until the mixture distinctly smells of 
ammonia ; then add 20 gr. potassium bromide. Bleach the print 
in this, wash, and redevelop with water 1 oz., sodium sulphide 
s gr. Or the following formula recently given by Mr. Bennett 
may suit you :— 


А2 Реки. ТЕППАИ SSNS SSG ose I 02. 
Patsas, Bromidé 12.0 cca сааска наа а йызын 1j oz 
WV ALOE uissricssetéés Menton ediogubseesvévrena Sa 9 OZ. 
B.—Mercanoe clilondé: неее eas 120 gr. 
lolisk DEOR „согар нуч Бен expel oi og re gas I20 gr. 
а ИРЕН УРУР tud ostuson КСЛ 9 OZ. 


B is added to A in any proportion, provided that B does not 
exceed four times the volume of A. The print is then bleached 
in the A plus B mixture, washed, and darkened in sulphide in 
the usual manner. 


Intensification. 
What process gives the maximum effect? 
J. H. (Croydon). 
In your case you might employ either Wellington’s silver 
method or the lead method. They are both fully described in 
“The Perfect Negative" (published from the office of this 
paper), the former at page 92, the latter on page 77. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. 10d. 

Canada  ... пч"? - 6s. 6d. si ۴ 13S. 

Other Countries ... ,, ‘i 7s. 6d. 8 " 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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“ Thou that 
didst appear 
so fair.” 


I called at Messrs. Speaight's galleries the other evening, and 
found a crowd of photographic notabilities, together with a 
hundred or more dainty children from royal and aristocratic 
nurseries. Two photographic editors, with no eyes save for 
each other—fortunately they were not glaring in the manner of 
the editors of Eatanswill—were discussing for half an hour 
some abstruse questions of international copyright. Fortunately 
the children remained very good under what must have been 
severe provocation, and preserved the dimple and the smile 
which have ravished Bond Street this summer. And on this 
point I must pick a bone—not one of the children’s bones—with 
Messrs. Speaight. Can they tell me—can they whisper it in 
my private ear—whether the Hon. Beatrice, the daughter of the 
Countess of Blankshire, is always the cherub she is photo- 
graphed? Are there no howls in princely nurseries? Is it all 
smiles and daintiness in the playroom of the castle? Have the 
children always this pure, unclouded brow, and those dreaming 
eyes of wonder? If not, I wish that in the autumn Messrs. 
Speaight would give us another exhibition, this time of naughty 
children, horrid children, of the Hon. Cicely dissolved in tears, 
and the Hon. Eric on a stormy day. London would flock to 
see it. As things are, such exhibitions give additional point 
to a joke—probably a chestnut—which I found the other day in 
a German comic paper. The photographer is represented as 
saying, ‘‘Look pleasant, madam—one, two, three—now you 
may resume your natural expression ! 


Tripod, not Trident. 


There is some heart-burning, I hear, in mythological circles ; 
Polyphemus, for instance, wants to know why he, with his 
blind eye, is not made presiding deity of the dark-room, and 
Pandora states that her famous box, containing all kinds of 
misfortunes, but with Hope at the bottom, is in reality a camera. 
It has all arisen out of the splendid article on the work of 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, which the Daily Chronicle published last 
Wednesday week, and which referred to the marine photo- 
grapher as the Neptune of this latter day. Mr. Charles E. 
Dawson, the writer of the article, does not elaborate the simile, 
but, of course, the meaning is evident to everyone. Neptune’s 
trident was all a mistake of the old engravers; it should have 
been a tripod, and now we can understand what a French writer 
meant when he said, “ Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du 
monde." Joking apart, a word of praise is due to Fleet Street, 
and especially to the Chronicle, upon the manner in which they 
are discovering pictorial photography. The exigencies of news- 
paper printing may put the bromoil upon the rack and turn 
the thumb-screw upon the plastic gum, but ample apology 15 
offered in the text, which is as well informed and up to date as 
heart could wish. 


The Gentle Comp. again. 


I remember seeing in a Nottingham paper not long ago a 
report of the doings of the local camera club. It read some- 
thing like this: “The president, in passing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said he was unfit for publication and knocked 
him down. Four policemen removed him to the nearest photo- 
graphic beauty spot, which we all hope we may have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting shortly." Of course, it was the printer; it 
always is. He had mixed up a line or so from an assault case 
with the president’s most fruity remarks. I am reminded of 
this by reading in Jhe Thanet Guardian for July 17 a 
eulogistic note on the winner of the silver plaque at the recent 
exhibition of the Canterbury Camera Club. It quotes the 
“В. J.,” who is alleged to have called Mr. Dodman “a dogged 
and timber-like member of the club ’ This, I find, on reference 
to our contemporary, to be a pleasing reference to the energetic 
secretary of the Southampton Camera Club. No one can accuse 
Mr. Kimber of being wooden-headed. That comp. again! 
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The Map that Matters. 


It is as difficult to imagine what the average tourist photo- 
grapher would do without maps as what map-makers would do 
without photography. The making of smaller-scale maps from 
larger-scale ones is, of course, managed—as far as the reduc- 
tion is concerned—by photography; but (as a writer in 
“ M.A.B."—otherwise, “ Mainly About Books’’—observes) “it 
is an axiom with cartographers that a map can always be reduced 
in scale, but it can never be increased to a larger surface than 
that for which the original survey was intended, without becom- 
ing inaccurate." Alarmed lanternists who read this, and who 
recollect the frequency with which it is their duty to project 
34 by 31 in. slides of maps on to a fifteen-foot-square screen, 
need not, necessarily, however, apply the “ cartographers’ 
maxim” to their own condemration. For, in the same article, 
we learn that a 25 inches to the mile scale map of dis- 
tricts of this country is by no means abnormal, and 126 inches 
to the mile “for towns of 4,000 inhabitants and over." It is 
often from these gigantic efforts that the ordinary everyday maps 
are reduced—the more niggling and F/64ish details—pigsties, 
post offices, and the like—being judiciously deleted in the pro- 
cess. 


A Fishy Story. 


According to the Daily News, one of the most curious uses to 
which an anesthetic has been put is the chloroforming of fish 
at the Prince of Monaco’s Oceanographical Institute. For 
scientific purposes it was desired to obtain coloured photo- 
graphs of living fish. A few drops of chloroform were put in 
the tanks, with the result that the fish became ansesthetised, 
and remained for a time perfectly still, so that it was possible 
to take the desired photographs. Last year, too, continues the 
D. N., in New York a rhinoceros was put to sleep with chloro- 
form and ether, but it took a pound and three-quarters of the 
former and half a pound of the latter to quieten him, and before 
he went off the operators themselves almost succumbed. Then, 
I suppose, the rhino sailed in and did a little snapshotting on 
his own account. 


Whistler and Photography. 


No pictorialist worth his salt should miss reading the Pen- 
nells’ “ Life of James McNeill Whistler." Its fascinating text 
is only less instructive than the accompanying reproductions 
of the Master's works. Naturally, the word “ photography " 
occurs but seldom in this book, and, when it does, is not 
always used in a complimentary sense. There is one mention, 
however, of a group being taken in Whistler’s studio—it is re- 
produced, and is not overwhelmingly excellent—of which we 
read :—'' He (Whistler) said, ‘We must make a group and all be 
photographed, and that I was to call out to his servant when to 
take the lid off the camera and when to put it back." The 
“lid” of the camera is good! We are not told whether a Jack- 
in-the-box or the traditional canary-bird was expected to pop 
out. 


7] he Metric Muddle. 


Rarely does the silly season pass without one or other of our 
omniscient dailies taking up the discussion of the pros and cons 
of this country adopting the metric system. The latest contri- 
bution to the controversy takes the form of a letter to the press, 
from an individual who narrates the following startling epi- 
sode:—'' Only yesterday I was informed by a Manchester 
gentleman that he on Sunday last received a letter from a rela- 
tive in Italy stating that she had nearly been poisoned owing to 
her having had ten times the proper amount of a drug put in 
a prescription consequent on the decimal point being mis- 
placed." Dear, dear! And will this good soul now set himself 
to collect a few examples of mistakes made by chemists who 
don’t use the metric system? ‘The displacement of a decimal 

oint, as a matter of fact, would make so serious a difference 
in the reading of a formula that were poisons involved no quali- 
fied chemist in his senses would fail to notice the slip, and refer 
the prescription back to its author for verification. 
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By Syp, TAYLOR (South Africa). 


А. P." Little Gallery, 62, Long “Acres Wx. 


THE GLOWING PEAK. 


"The 


From the Colonial Exhibition, now open at 
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Bv SIDNEY CARTER (Canada). 


A CHILD PORTRAIT. 


From the Exhibition of Colonial Photography, now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, $2, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE VISITOR. By Miss BEssig: MACFARLANE. 
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A. Lockett > 


Correspondence 


As the outcome of some recent discussions on modes 
of development, our readers may be reminded that the 
action of a developing solution tends 
THE LIFE OF to weaken as the development pro- 
THE DEVELOPER. presses partly, doubtless, by reason 
of the active reducing agent in the 
solution being somewhat exhausted, and partly perhaps 
by reason of the restraining action of the soluble 
bromide formed by the decomposition of the silver 
bromide in the film. Hence it is generally desirable to 
use a liberal supply of developing solution; and when 
development is prolonged, it may be advisable to re- 
place the partly exhausted developing solution by fresh. 
When the dish containing the developing solution and 
plate is allowed to remain at rest on the table, it not 
unfrequently happens that the weakening of the de- 
veloper is mainly over the denser parts of the negative, 
as, for example, the sky of a landscape. The result of 
this may be a very imperfectly developed sky, the central 
portions being more particularly under-developed; and, 
in addition, the weakened developer diffuses over the 
margins of the opaque parts (whites in the print), so 
that the adjacent details are imperfectly developed, the 
result being that the extended whites of the print are 
margined with a dark halo. The remedy is to gently 
rock the dish during the whole period of development. 


e ё 8 
It would be interesting to know what portion of over 


thirty-six thousand pounds voted by the House 

of Commons last week for scientific 

AERIAL investigation was allocated for pur- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


poses in which photography has a 
share. Meanwhile we note that our 
Continental brethren are setting the pace not only in 
aerial flight, but also in aerial photography. Following 
the recent troubles in Morocco, the French Marine, 
which corresponds to our Admiralty, has developed 
the art of camera work in the upper air by means of 
cameras towed to a great height by kites sent up from 
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warships near the coast. Photographs of Casablanca 
and Mogador have thus been made, enabling the engi- 
neers to chart the topography of the surrounding 
country with much exactness. The experiments of 
Captain Saconney have shown that a camera weighing 
twenty-five pounds can easily be sent to a height of 
from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred feet. Special 
formula permit the calculation of the relative distances 
and levels of all points shown in the photographs. 


e og 


Simplicity of composition characterises the °“ Stan- 
dard Pyro Developer " of the Camera Club of New 
York. Each constituent has its definite 

PROGRESS IN function, and there are none of those 
FORMULA. minute or trivial additions and varia- 
tions which are a feature of the present 

photographic activity. Two stock solutions are pre- 
pared—No. 1: Pyrogallic acid, 1 oz.; anhydrous sul- 
phite of sodium, 14 oz.; citric acid, 1 dram; and water 
to make up ro oz. No. 2: Anhydrous sulphite of 
sodium, r oz.; carbonate of potassium, 3 oz.; water to 
make up 10 oz. For use, mix 1 dram of No. r and 
I dram of No. 2 with 2 oz. of water; but for slow de- 
velopment, with soft effects, the water may be doubled 
or quadrupled. Fifty years ago, as at the present 
time, there was a tendency towards minute and unim- 
portant complications, each trivial variation of a stan- 
dard method being hailed as a new method. Thus the 
drv collodion process was called after many persons 
and after many materials, the only difference being the 
nature of the liquid for rinsing the plate on removal 
from the silver bath. Thus there was Shadbolt’s 
Honey process, Llewelyn's Oxymel process, Russell's 
Tannin process, the Tea process, the Coffee process, and 
many others. The climax came in a satirical account 
of the '' Pinch-of-Snuff process," the wonderful im. 
provement resulting from the use of the snuff being 
enlarged upon. After all the variations in development 
that have been proposed, there is a tendency to revert 
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to the veteran pyrogallic acid (pyrogallol), which, we 
believe, was first used as a developer by Le Gray in the 


year 1849. "T 


It is now the season for making natural photographs 
upon the surface of ripening fruit, and M. de la Pré- 
castiére explains his method of working. 
PORTRAITS The negatives used should be taken on 
ON FRUIT. film, and thev must be dense or vigorous. 
The negative being trimmed to a con- 
venient size and shape, it becomes a problem how to 
fix it to the unripe fruit, so that the sun in shining 
through the negative shall print the photograph on the 
green surface, which, like a print-out paper, becomes 
dark by exposure to light. India-rubber bands may be 
used, or strips of paper with touches of gum, the strips 
being so arranged as to form a kind of cage, and if the 
paper is of a highly transparent kind the cage scarcely 
prints. Perhaps the neatest way of working is the fol- 
lowing. The film negative is trimmed to a circle, not 
too large in relation to the size of the fruit, and it is 
held down in position bv a ring or frame of rather soft 
leather, to which thin white threads are attached, these 
threads being tied together at the back. The leather 
ring or frame may be punched or trimmed to form a 
decorative design, or it may include a gap or '' window ”’ 
over which is fastened a second negative of a title or 
inscription. А little taste and ingenuity with this 
system will show the photograph as neatly framed and 
with any suitable inscription. 


e spe 


“ What's in a name? "' has been well exemplified in 
a recent case heard at the Southampton police court, 
when the question was raised of the 
legality of using the term '' carbon "' 
for P.O.P. prints. Carbon has, un- 
fortunately, become an adjective in 
these days, and is used as a descriptive term to both 
gaslight papers and P.O.P., signifying that the results 
obtainable with these papers simulate, in some wav best 
known to the manufacturers, the results procured with 
carbon tissues. Carbon printing is itself a singularly 
unfortunate misnomer, as in most tissues there is no 
more carbon than there was in the P.O.P. above men- 
tioned. As used to-day, carbon tissue is usually thick 
paper (not ''tissue "" at all) coated with gelatine and 
some aniline or other colouring matter. Carbon is an 
elementary substance pure and simple, and could only 
be employed where a dead black pigment is demanded. 
The photographer who advertised '' carbon cabinets "' 
for two and sixpence the half dozen had to pav £.3 13s., 
as, in the magistrate's judgment, he had attempted to 
substitute for prints made bv the ''carbon process ” 
the less satisfactory P.O.P. prints, which caused Mr. 
S. G. Kimber to bring the action mentioned above. 

S E & 

The days of flashlight are numbered, if we are to 
accept the claims of the Sylverlvte Trading Company. 
A new and very ingenious motor 
lamp, which this company has intro- 
duced under the name of Sylverlvte, 
certainly does cast a brilliant glow 
directly in front of it, instead of dispersing its illumina- 
tion in too wide a pencil. The result is that one can 
actually take photographs, even on a misty night, by the 
aid of the lamp, which is only dependent for its light 
upon a six or eight candle power electriclamp of the metal 
filament type. Its powers of penetration in mist or fog 
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are quite remarkable, and the photographic possi- 
bilities it opens up are enticing. The strength of the 
illumination 15 due to the special construction of the 
lens, whose back part is drawn out to a cone with a 
central tunnel along the optic axis. The small electric 
globe is placed inside the hole in the cone, and all its 
ravs are reflected at the outer surface of the latter into 
the bull’s-eve. Something like three times the ordinary 
amount of light is therefore available for projection. 
& E & 
Speaking of night photographs and automobiles, one 
is reminded of the wide pictorial field these somewhat 
weird subjects open up. Some 
NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS interesting work was reproduced 
WITH THE CAR. not long ago in The Car, the 
photographic equipment consist- 
ing of four powerful gas lamps and a swivel search- 
light. Some of the effects obtained were remarkable; 
the camera was placed behind the lights, in shadow, and 
the road in front of the car lit up quite brilliantly with 
the powerful acetylene lamps, and formed a most effec- 
tive picture against the dead black of the night. Com- 
parative photographs, one giving the scene in daylight, 
the other showing it as it appeared in the light of the 
car, give a good idea of what is lost in detail, and also 
how abnormal the landscape appears in the unnatural 
contrasts. The swivel searchlight is capable of illumi- 
nating the road a thousand feet in front of it, so that a 
tolerably wide field is offered for choice of the subject. 
e E eG 
All things worth having have their attendant risks, 
and therefore a note of warning is again being uttered 
concerning the methods of illumina- 
поп which are more and more 
widely being used in photography. 
According to one scientific investi- 
gator, Dr. Terrien, who has just published his re- 
searches on this subject, the arc light contains four 
times as manv of the ultra-violet rays as the ordinary 
gaslight or petroleum lamp, six times as many as the 
old-fashioned oil-lamp, апа indefinitely more than 
candle-light, which is almost free from these rays. The 
mercury vapour lamp, it is well to note, is the worst 
offender of all in this respect. All this is not an argu- 
ment for reverting to the candles of our forefathers, but 
for taking adequate precautions to safeguard the eye- 
sight from damaging influences, just in the same way as 
we protect ourselves from the other perils which ac- 
companv civilisation. Glass shades of a greenish- 
vellow tint are suggested to filter out the dangerous rays. 
e E e 
Dane's article on '' The Problem of Colour 
" which appears in the latest report of the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
not only elucidates the Young-Helmholtz 
theory of colour vision and the alterna- 
tive view of Hering, but also includes an 
interesting account of the attempt of Patten to bring the 
Young-Helmholtz theory into harmony with the struc- 
tural elements in the retinal cones, and to show that each 
individual cone can respond to the full range of colour 
effect. It may be well to remind our readers that the 
three-colour process can only be understood by associat- 
ing a knowledge of the human colour vision with that 
of the more purely photographic technics: the three- 
colour heliochrome not being an absolute reproduction of 
the colours of the original object, but something which 
appears correct, or approximately so, to the human eye. 
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AMP is one of the photographer's 
|) chief enemies, and dampness can 
only be properly got rid of by 
suitable ventilation. Most amateur photo- 
graphers have to put up with what they 
can get for a dark-room; others, more 
fortunate, are able to select a room in the 
house for themselves, or to put one up 
° A outside. But in almost all cases ventila- 
tion is the one question unstudied, as the peculiar smell 
common to so many dark-rooms amply testifies. 

Plates and papers are often kept in the dark-room, 
and in a damp and unsuitable atmosphere these will 
deteriorate in as little time as a day, especially rapid 
plates and P.O.P. The former lose their speed and 
brilliancy in a damp atmosphere, the latter become 
discoloured. Bromide paper similarly loses its power 
of giving brilliance if damp. 

Let us now see how the matter of ventilation can be 
dealt with. It is first of all obvious that to discharge 
the bad atmosphere from the room it is necessary to 
supply it with fresh air. This means that an entrance 
as well as an exit must be provided. We all know 
how, if sitting between an open door and an open 
window, a “© draught ” is felt. The draught is due to 
a current of air passing from window to door, or 
vice versa. In just the same way, if we have a hole 
cut in the door of the dark-room and in the wall oppo- 
site it, currents of air will immediately flow through the 
room, and will automatically carry off the damp and 
vapours, etc., in the room. 


How the Ventilator is Made. 

We have next to consider ways and means. It may 
happen, for instance, that it is impossible to provide 
more than one large ventilation hole in the door. The 
room may be a cellar, with brick walls. In such a case 
as this 1 shall describe Jater an electric fan arrange- 
ment, which can be put up for a few shillings. 

Darkness being the very first essential in the dark- 
room, any openings or holes must be sufficiently 
screened to prevent of their admitting stray light. The 
sketch shown in fig. 1 illustrates the readiest means of 
effecting this. Here A B is the hole in the door, con- 
veniently about nine inches square. A rectangular 
piece of wood, say gin. by 7 in., is screwed to the door 
horizontally, as shown by А.С. А smaller piece (В D), 
about gin. by 4in., is attached at the bottom of the 
opening, and two vertical pieces are then screwed on 
(C E and D F), there being in this case three inches 
between C E and DF. Two side pieces, sufficiently 
large to cover А СЕР B, are then screwed at the 
sides to box them in, and a light-tight ventilating hole 
is thus made, through which the air can pass, as 
indicated by the arrows. The final arrangement 
appears as shown in fig. 2. 


THE VENTILATION OF THE DARK-ROOM. 


A Topical Article by CECIL WATSON. 
Special to °“ The А. P. and P. N.” 


Where it is possible, two such ventilators should be 
fixed opposite to each other, in opposite sides of the 
dark-room. In the case of a wooden room erected 
out of doors, one in the side and one on the roof is a 
very convenient arrangement. Dust has, however, to 
be reckoned with in all cases out of doors, and an air 
screen is then strongly advisable. This may be made 
by glueing or tacking two thicknesses of washed-out 
muslin over the inside part (A B, fig. 1) of the venti- 
lator. This muslin will be found to collect the dust 
admirably, and is a useful thing to have even in indoor 
dark-rooms; it should be brushed well occasionally to 
free it from the dust collected. 

Mechanical Ventilation. 
Lastly, as regards the dark-room where only one 
proper ventilator is possible. Here the neatest means 
of illumination is a small electro-motor, which will either 
pump in fresh air from outside or exhaust bad air from 
inside. In either case, a second small hole is necessary; 
but there is often sufficient space beneath the door 
for the purpose. A fan can be made up very cheaply 
by cutting it out of metal. А circle of tin sheet is taken 
(see fig. 3), and three equally-spaced and equal sections 
are cut out, represented by white in the figure. The 
three '' blades" of the 
fan are then twisted, as 
indicated by the arrows. 
A central hole is drilled 
and the fan  soldered 

c A 

[ 
Е 
Fig. 1. 


lightly to the shaft of a 
small electro-motor. 
A toy motor, costing 


"i 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

four or five shillings, and run from a four-volt 
accumulator or a couple of bichromate cells, will 
easily drive a fan of five inches diameter, provided the 
blades are not too much twisted. About three yards 
of thin iron wire (No. 24 or 26) coiled round a piece 
of glass tube should be connected between motor and 
battery in cases where accumulators are used, to 
prevent their too rapid discharge. Such a fan, fixed 
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within the ventilator shown at fig. 1 (which must, of 
course, be of sufficiently large dimensions to take it), 
should thoroughly change the air in a small dark-room 
in a few minutes, and it is also very useful at times for 
rapidly drying negatives, etc. If it pumps air inwards, 
there is generally sufficient ‘‘ crack ’’ under the door to 
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admit of the expulsion of the dark-room air; if not, 
small holes must be bored, and the light screened by 
means of an L-shaped wooden arrangement, like A C E 
(fig. 1). 

In a future article the illumination of the dark-room 
will be dealt with. 
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ON RIVER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By PERCY С. К. WRIGHT. 2 


OW is it that water has such a tremendous fascination 
H for amateur photographers? They gravitate to it as 
naturally as ducks. River and lake subjects are only 
rivalled in popularity, among beginners, by back-garden 
groups, and, of the two, I venture to suggest that more 


THE THAMES AT PANGBOURNE. 


Awarded a Pri: 


lates and films have been wasted by the riverside than have 
been spoilt over portraiture in the back garden. 

As it would be a matter of hopeless impossibility to prevent 
amateurs stalking along the tow-path on the look out for 
*" pretty bits," the only thing to do is to give a few hints 
on what to take and what to avoid, which, if followed, must 
improve the standard of the day's bag. 

The chief thing to remember is that the beauty of a land- 
scape depends more often on its colour than on its form. If 
only there was a society that protected the interests of photo- 
graphers and looked after them in the same way as motorists 
are protected by the Automobile Association, I am sure that 
one of their first recommendations would be that signboards 
should be placed near all the famous beauty spots bearing 
the words : 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
USING THEIR CAMERAS HERE SHOULD 
BEWARE OF COLOUR. | 


simple black and white. 


Special to “he Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


Think, for instance, how many thousands of photographs 
have been taken in the Fairy Glen at Bettws-y-coed, and 
think too of the egregious failures that most of them are! 
The Thames, from Kew Gardens to Iffley Mill, is one vast 
series of colour traps for photographers. The River Dart, 


By R. S. M. TABRUM. 


‚ in the Weekly Competition, 


the Dargle, the Severn, the Wye Valley, the Lake District, 
and dozens of other such places, ought to be dotted with 
these warning boards. I suppose, however, that the plate 
manufacturers would form a rival association to have all 
these boards pulled down again because there would be such a 
drop in the consumption of plates that they would fear the 
loss of half their trade. . 

Seriously, though, this colour question is exceedingly ini- 
portant. No matter how beautiful the subject looks on the 
ground glass, remember that you are not out to make auto- 
chromes, but have to transfer an impression to your plate. 
that will look well in monochrome. Those bewilderinglv 
beautiful shades of green and gold have to be converted into 
The pictorial quality of your result 
has to depend upon form, and form alone. Gradation you 
will be able to secure if you expose properly, and, with ortho- 
chromatic plates and a light filter, you will be able to render 
those gradations fairly truthfully, but it is form, and form 
only, that will make vour picture acceptable trom an exhibi- 
tion point of view. 

Always study your picture before taking it as if the 
colour didn't exist. Carry a bit of red or blue glass in your 
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pocket, and reduce the subject to mere light and shade. 
Study the shape of the greenery instead of the colour. Think 
how the masses will come, consider the lines and the mono- 
chrome interest of it all. That old red mill that stands out 
so enticingly against a background of green leaves will 
scarcely be visible in your print unless you use a deep orange 
screen. Never mind what it looks like on the focussing 
glass or in the finder—think what it will look like on bromide 
paper. 

River pictures are best taken from the banks. To attempt 
river landscape work from a small boat or a punt is to court 
disappointment. The lack of foreground interest, the low 
view point, and the inconvenience of handling the camera 
are all against it. 

On the bank one can prevent an arid waste of water from 
monopolising half the plate. A little judicious raising or 
lowering of the camera enables you to get a foreground of 
weeds and rushes, a peep of water beyond, and the trees, the 
lock-gates, or the mill buildings, that are to be the main 
interest of your picture, seem to come more happily from the 
vantage ground of the towpath. 

‚ Mirrorlike reflections on the still waters of a well-locked 
river, are scarcely ever satisfactory from a pictorial point of 
view. In nature they look lovely, but when photographed a 
good reflection is more interesting as a curiosity than as a 
picture. Some photographers can never resist the tempta- 
tion to expend a plate on every passably interesting bridge 
thev see, and yet how few bridges there are that are worth 
the trouble of taking. Неге and there a bridge сап be made 
into a useful accessory, but when the bridge is the main 
object of interest, instead of a subordinate one, the photo- 
graph, as often as not, degenerates into a mere topographical 
record. 


Look out for subjects in the meadows alongside the river 
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instead of trying to drag the water into everything you take. 
Cattle grazing in the lush grass, sheep in a close-cropped 
meadow, groups of willow or thorn trees, horses coming 
down to be watered, and other subjects, are frequently found 
by some of the smaller streams. In many cases there are 
no hedges or obstructions between the fields and the river, 
and the towpath is usually raised high between the grass 
land and the water. 

The gentle angler—I was told the other day that anglers 
were called gentle because they used gentles for bait, but I 
don’t believe it—suppose we say the patient angler, some- 
times comes in useful as '' human interest," or a barge 
being towed along by an elderly and somewhat sleepy look- 
ing horse, a small sailing boat, a punt, or even a common 
rowing boat, often gives a motive to an otherwise empty 
stretch of water. 

_Look for pictures, not views. If you want your results to 
rise above the commonplace, avoid taking anything that is 
of the “© postcardy " order. If you must have a picture of 
such and such a bridge or weir, or riverside church, buy one 
for twopence at the nearest stationer's. Make up your mind 
that you are going to get something different, and leave the 
local view to the postcard publisher. 

Avoid over-exposure ; don't try and take big open stretches 
of water with a short-focus lens; the distant interest of the 
opposite bank on a broad river is often too distant to be 
worth worrying about. Waterfalls are fascinating to watch, 
but if you photograph them disillusionment often comes 
when you see the prints. Finally, if you are using a stand 
camera on the towpath, beware of a towrope sweeping your 
apparatus into the water, or if you happen to be using a 
reflex don't step into a hole on the bank—as I did once—and 


get a thick coating of slimy black mud half way up to your 
knees. 


mains. 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Neighbourhood picturesque. 


BEAUTY SPOTS. 


tained. Calder Abbey 


Cheshire Lines. 
Ry. Cathedral 
(apply Dean or 
Canon in residence). The famous Chester 
Rows in Eastgate, Bridge Street, and 
Watergate Street, the latter being the 


finest. The Phoenix Tower on the walls. 
St. John’s Church. River Dee. Hawar- 
den Church and Castle. Good hotel 


accommodation. Dark-rooms: Ankers, 6, 
Cuppim Street; Cheers and Co., 6, North- 
gate Street ; Chidley, dealer, 14, St. Wer- 
burgh Street; Sangster, chemist, Town 
Hall Square. 


Whitby (Yorks).—N.E. Ry. ; connections 
with G.N. Ry., Mid. Ry., and G.E.R. via 
York. A noted resort. . Harbour scenes, 
fishermen, church and Caedmon’s Cross, 
abbey ruins. (The Guest House is the 
local quarters of (Co-operative Holidays 
Association; apply manageress.) Quaint 
villages along coast. Extensive moorland 
scenes to the west. Good hotel and other 
accommodation. Dark-rooms: Brooks, 
chemist, Flowergate; ‘Ruff, 12, Skinner 
Street ; Ward and Co., 28, Baxtergate. 


Winchelsea (Sussex).—S.E. and C. Ry. 
Formerly a town of importance, now much 
decayed. St. Thomas Church, with a re- 
markable series of monuments to the 
Allard family. Gateways, and other re- 


Wadebridge. The most popular watering- 
place in Cornwall. Town uninteresting, 
but neighbourhood both interesting and 
charming. Caves, cliff, headland, etc. 
Bedruthan Steps 7 miles; 9 miles through 
Mawgan-in-Pyder. Crantock Church 24 
miles west (fee payable). Good accom- 
modation. Dark-rooms: Bond, The Phar- 
macy ; Newquay Co-operative Drug Co. 


Newlyn (Cornwall).—‘‘ The haven under 
the hill." 13 miles from Penzance. Ап 
artists’ village. Open-air fish market at 
8 a.m. weekdays. Departure and return 
of numerous fishing boats. Quaint streets 
and figure subjects. Mousehole harbour 
and cave 2 miles (S.). Visitors generally 
stay in Penzance. No dark-room. 


Swanage (Dorset)..—L. and S.W. Ry. 
Also by steamer from Bournemouth during 
summer. Church. Peveril Point in a 
south-west gale. Tilly Whin Caves, Anvil 
Point (2 miles), St. Albans Head and 
Chapel (s miles), Studland Village and 
ancient church (3 miles), Old Harry Rocks 
on the way. By rail to Corfe Village, 
church and castle, and to Wareham. 
Steamer trips as advertised. Good hotel 
and other accommodation. Dark-room: 
Wilkes, chemist, 3, Institute Road. 


Seascales (Cumberland).—A quiet seaside 
resort, where sunset effects are easily ob- 
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Accommodation at Castle Hotel, and by rail. Washwater 

cottages. Nearest dark-room: Rye. and Washdale by 
men КЕША Newquay (Cornwall).—G.W. Ry. Also coach. By rail for Raven- 
y, 1. and by coach from L. and S.W. Ry. station at glass, and the railway to Boot. 
N.W. Ry., and Hotel and other accommoda- 


tion. Dark-room:Pertman, The Crescent 
Pharmacy. 

Glenalmond.—Ian Maclaren’s country— 
scenes from his books. Trinity College ; 
Thetma Glen; moor, hill and ravine 
scenery. Dark-room at Trinity College, 
on presentation of visiting card. 


Kirriemuir.—The '*Thrums" of J. M. 
Barrie. Cortachy Castle and grounds 
(apply, Mr. John Black, Estate Office, 
Cortachy); Glamis Castle and grounds 
(apply, Mr. Andrew Ralston, Estate 
Office, Glamis). Dark-room at chemist’s. 


Sligo.—Good centre for West of Ire- 
land. Abbey ruins, waterfalls, glens, 
mountains and ruins. Irish peasant life, 
market scenes. Dark-rooms: Kilcannon, 
Thomas Street ; Nelson and Son, Ratcliff 
Street. 


Bass Rock.—Great nesting place for 
seabirds; those desirous of emulating 
Messrs. Kearton, Lodge, Pike, etc., will 
find opportunities a-plenty here. Sea 
and cloud studies ad infinitum. Apply, 
Mr. Kilpatrick, Canty Bay Hotel, North 
Berwick. 

Moffat.—Centre for coaching drives to 
Rae Hills Glen, Grey Mare’s Tail (water- 
fall), Devil's Beef Tub. Dark-room, 
James Inglis, Well Street. 
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LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE. 


No. 8.-SEASIDE NOTES. 


By REV. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


T this time of the year so many workers take their holi- 
A dav at or near some part of the sea coast that I fancy 
a few words about seaside exposures may be welcome. 
Everyone knows from experience that the surface of calm 
water acts as a reflector, as we may see by looking into any 
pond, etc. The wet pavements and roadside puddles tell us 
the same tale. 

But what about water when it is mot calm? As we do not 
see well-defined reflection images, one may jump to the 
wrong conclusion that there is little or no reflection of light 
by the broken surface of the water. 

If a large mirror were broken up into a number of pieces 
no bigger than a postage stamp and put edge to edge on a 
flat surface, we should get some sort of reflected picture cut 
up by the junction lines of the pieces. But if these pieces 
were not laid flat, but laid on a large pillar or other curved 
surface like that of a water wave, we should from any one 
standpoint only see here and there a bit of the reflected 
picture, and as the supporting cylinder slowly moved, we 
should find first this and then that part acting as a reflector. 
Hence we should rightly conclude that whether the surface 
of water be calm or broken up and disturbed, it is yet reflect- 
ing any light which falls on it, though the reflected light 
may not be all thrown in one direction. Then, again, is it 
not a matter of common experience to find people who know 
nothing about optics say that they are disagreeably affected 
by the strong light or “glare” from the water, etc. ? 

The photographer, therefore, can easily understand why 
he may use a rapid shutter or a small stop when working 
near the seaside in bright weather. But what about dull 
weather? Well, the same thing still holds good, z.e., a dull 
or cloudy day will be brighter at the seaside as regards 
camera work than just the same kind of weather inland. 
Whatever sky light there may be on a dull day is reflected 
and scattered by the sea, calm or rough, just as it is on a 
fine dav. But naturally we notice this effect more on a fine 
than a dull day. Now the point I especially wish to bring 
home to seaside workers is that this reflection effect of the 
sea or any other large body of water, e.g., lake, large river, 
etc., is not confined to the seashore. 

Turn to the little diagram. Let the line S A be the direc- 
tion of a ray of sunlight falling on the surface of the sea at 
A. It is here reflected in the direction A C. Now suppose 
we have at C a large while cumulus cloud. This cloud 15 
made up of countless tiny water drops. Each of them acts 
like a crystal ball, and reflects light in different directions 
according to the angle at which the ray hits the water 
globule. In other words, the cloud C scatters these rays 
in all directions, e.g., CP, CQ, CR, C T, etc. 

Now suppose the worker has left the coast and gone inland 
a short distance, and found a village church, B, in some 


receiving direct sky or sun light on his subject. 


AA Special to ‘‘ Che A. P. & P. N.” 

valley where a hill, H, comes between him and the sea. It 
would be very natural for him to think that because he is out 
of sight of the water it is not in any way affecting his 
work. But a glance at the figure will, I hope, show that in 


such a case he would be receiving the aid of a considerable 
quantity of light reflected by the water and clouds. Of 
course the reader understands that we are now only con- 
sidering the extra light due to reflection. For whether the 
worker be at the waterside or inland, he is presumed to be 
Any re- 
flected light may therefore be regarded as an “extra.” 

Now the question is, How much is this extra? This one 
can only answer in a general kind of a way deduced from 
an average based on general experience. 

Comparing inland and seaside cases under similar cir- 
cumstances, we shall not be very far out if we say that three 
seconds inland would be equivalent to two seconds near the 
sea. This assumes average conditions, say, a cottage in, an 
ordinary inland village and the same kind of thing at or near 
the sea—say within a mile or so of the water's edge on a 
bright yet slightly cloudy day. 

Slight clouds are really more favourable to these reflection 
aids than a cloudless sky. Then, again, onc must bear in 
mind that at times we have to deal with subjects which do 
not receive any direct skylight, but entirely depend upon 
reflected light. In such cases the reflected light from 
water, wet sand, etc., is appreciably augmented when com- 
pared with the same skylight reflected from sandy roads, 
grass fields, etc. Now it must not be forgotten that where 
we are dealing with subjects illuminated by strong direct 
light, which gives well detined cast shadows, doubling 
the strength of light does not necessarily halve the exposure. 
Why not? Because doubling the strength of light in such 
cases does not necessarily double the illumination of the 
shadow, and it is the shadows rather than the lights which 
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we often have to take as our basis of exposure calculations. 
Hence it comes about that in certain cases we need a 
shorter exposure on a bright but cloudy day than when the 
sun is brightly shining in a cloudless sky. 

In the former case, the clouds are acting as reflecting and 
scattering agents, and so helping to light up the shadow 
side of our objects, and thus in turn shortening the exposures. 

Doubtless the reader has noticed that when the sun 
'" comes out," as we say, we perceive how much darker the 
shadows seem to grow, but darkness is a negative quality, 
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i.e., absence of light, and the apparently increased darkness 
is very largely due to comparison effect consequent upon 
the sunlit parts being so much brighter and lighter. 

Perhaps I should remind the worker that when judging 
distances over water опе is very apt to under-estimate, #.¢., 
to think that objects are nearer than they really are. The 
smallness due to distance may not be observed in an ordi- 
nary finder, and it is not until the negative is developed 
that we sometimes find our picture on a very much smaller 
scale than we anticipated. 


— _—_____ 
LECTURES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


dos following is the programme of lantern lectures to be 
given in the North Room of the New Gallery at the forth- 
coming exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society on Mon- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, at 8 o'clock :— Thursday, 
September 23, '* Through the Federated Malay States with Cycle 
and Camera," by Frederick Knocker; Saturday, September 25, 
“ Picture-Making Among the Cornish Fishing-Folk," by Walter 
Thomas ; Monday, September 27, “ А Visit to a Marine Biologi- 
cal Station," by Francis Ward, M.D., of Ipswich; Thursday, 
Sept. зо, “ The Romance and Humour of Invention," by A. H. 
Dunning, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S.; Saturday, October 2, “ Modern 
Ideas About the Sun," by T. F. Connolly, B.Sc. ; Monday, 
October 4, “San Marino, the Pygmy Republic,” by the Rev. 
T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S. ; Thursday, October 7, “Saints, Bene- 
dictines, Goths, and Vandals," by E. W. Harvey Piper, Hon. 


M.S.A. ; Saturday, October 9, “ The Photography of Sport," by 
Adolphe Abrahams, B.A., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. ; Monday, Octo- 
ber 11, “ Holy Days and Fête Days in Spain," by R. Falconer 
Jameson; Thursday, October 14, “ Pictures from Portugal," by 
George E. Thompson, F.R.P.S.; Saturday, October 16, °“ Lon- 
don Through the Eyes of Gossip Pepys,” by А. Н. Blake, M.A. ; 
Monday, October 18, “ Wild Birds and Their Ways" (Second 
Series), by W. Bickerton, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. ; Thursday, October 
21, "The Home Life of Some Familiar Wild Birds,” by W. 
Farren ; Saturday, October 23, “The Romance of Plant Life," 
by F. Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S. ; Monday, October 25, ** A Trip 
Round the World, through Australia and Canada," by C. J. 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A.; Thursday, Oct. 28, “The Catacombs of 
Rome, and Early Christian Period," by S. J. Beckett, F.R.P.S. ; 
Sat., Oct. зо, “ Westminster Abbey," by S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S. 


—— — —üife————— —— 
“THE A. P. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the moming and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m. about four times these exposures will be required. 


Ultra Rapid 


Extra Rapid 
Plate 


Rapid Plate. 


Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Plate. 


1/150 sec. 


SUBJECT. 


1/30 вес. | 1/45 вес. 1/90 вес. | 1/120 вес. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ole Doe 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 


scapes With rocks, beach керез ш. 00] 1/18 „ | 4/80 , | 4/50 „ |1/70 „ | 14/90 , 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 

open, Tight buildings, eb n em | 4/10, | 1/15. „ | 14/80 „ | 140 „ | 1/50 , 
Landscapes Jn fog oF mist, or with song fore: | 4g , 1442 ,„ | 4/25 „ laso „ | aao, 
eee wes ji sm ur зе ш 
ings, big window, and white reflector... ... | 4 secs. | 3 secs. | 1} m 1 » 8/4 5 


A her guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
iod ud Я approximately b the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome Mawson, Felixi. GEM, Medium. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. and Panchromatic. Pao’! «Оне B. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
докт, XX XXX. А vereign. 
Barnet, Rocket. Extra Rapid Plates. » Special Rapid, ; N.F. Manion, Portrait 
ed Seal : 1 
Cavett, Ro Standard Barnet, Extra Rapid. Wanwhor Se octal Rapid. Kopax, еше Pack Pacer, XXX 
Specia 1 » rtho. ? » 9 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. | СарЕтт, Koyal Standard | Wate Dum homi Lommas, Onbó;A В; аза C Meere XR 
eu Portrait. ёл ar РЕТ Standard дош and Pinachrome Mawson; Electric. ial Rapid. AGFA, Isolar 
п Ortho, AGET, Ortho, Special Rapid. | Barner, Ordinary, 
A Zenith. | EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. Rajan, Hel нна eps EDWARD Medium, 
1м Flashlight. ; Ortho. Barner, Film. , ILronD, Ordinary. 
"ERIAN Orthochrome S.S. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. CapzTT,Royal Standard Rapid | WARWICK, Instantaneous. IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. Grm, Meteor rofessional j WELLINGTON, Films. Lumizrg, Yellow Label 
9 9 - ,9 ps id е А 
MARION, Supreme. I.ronp, КАРЧ oa: CLERON, P Lt WRATTEM, Marion, Ordinary. 
" P.S. i pecial id. " t Film. w30N, Castle. 
Mawson, сш. 2 гирер ЭРСЕ Rapid кин; rang. М Medium Plates. гасат, xx. 
P , Swift and Ex. Special. UMIERE, Blue ; DWARDS, Inst. Iso. GPA, Chromo. JAR, i А 
pee MARION, Instantaneous. ENSIGN, Film. Chromo-Isolar. WARWICK, 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 


WARWICK, Double Instan. 


WELLINGTON, Speedy. Сем, Isochromatic. BARNET, Medium. 
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OME time ago I 
S had urgent occa- 


sion to develop 
half a dozen plates 
while far away from 


all dark-room conven- 
iences, Тһе scene of 
operations was an un- 
sophisticated country 
village boasting only 
eight shops in the in- 
evitable High Street. 
One of these was a 
chemist’s, but modern 
tendencies had not 
touched him  suffi- 
ciently to induce any 
interest іп the stock- 
ing of photographic 
goods or chemicals. 
Fortunately, I happened to have a twopenny packet of 
M.Q. developer in my pocket, and on inquiry it turned out 
that the chemist included the useful hypo among his drugs, 
this being, curiously enough, sometimes used in medicine. 

Wending my way to the village inn, a private sitting-room 
was commandeered; and, as the result of a sudden inspira- 
tion, a cheese dish minus the cover, twolarge pudding basins, 
a tumbler, and a jug of water were borrowed, mine host's 
better-half being luckily in an accommodating humour. The 
developer was mixed in the tumbler, making a rough guess 
at the amount of water required, while the hypo was dis- 
solved in one of the pudding basins. 

At first thought, it seemed to be the best policy to develop 
in total darkness, guessing the time of development; but 
the negatives were rather important, and some reluctance 
was felt at trusting so much to chance. Just then, happen- 
ing to take a meditative puff at my cigar, it occurred to me 
that the glowing end of the latter might possibly serve as a 
ruby light. i 

The blinds, accordingly, were drawn, and the gas extin- 
guished, when, a search for stray light leaking through the 
window or the cracks of the door having revealed nothing 
alarming, for it was long past sunset, and there were no out- 
side lamps near at hand, the first plate was removed irom 
its slide by touch, and laid in the cheese dish. The developer 
was flowed over it, and the dish gently rocked for a few 
seconds, at the end of which a good strong draw was given 
to the cigar, causing a faint, ruddy glow, which proved 
sufficient to make the surface of the plate clearly visible, 
when the dish was held close to the cigar. 

Repeating this procedure at intervals, as considered neces- 
sary, it was possible to observe the gradual darkening of the 
plate, and to determine when it should be removed from the 
developer. After rinsing in the spare pudding basin and fix- 
ing in that containing the hvpo, the gas was re-lit and the 
negative carefully examined. As it proved to be of perfect 
qualitv and free from the slightest trace of fog, the remain- 
ing five plates were treated in the same wav, all yielding 
excellent results. Washing was done by giving about eight 
changes of water in a pail, from the pump in the yard. 
The negatives were then quickly dried by the aid of 
methylated spirit, procured from the chemist, packed, and 
despatched. 

Since then, I have several times had occasion to develop 
plates in this manner, and find it a very serviceable make- 
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DEVELOPING BY CIGAR-LIGHT. 


A Useful Emergency Expedient. 
By A. LOCKETT. 


s Special to ‘‘ The A. Ф. & P. N.” 


shift when the ruby lamp is not available. Care should be 
taken to light the cigar evenly, and not more at one side than 
the other, or too much ash will be formed, and so good a 
glow will not be obtained. The cigar should not be held right 
over the dish, but just clearing it, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, so that no ash can drop on the plate. 

A trav or glass should be kept at hand to take the ash 
when necessary. It is not required to keep the cigar at a 
furnace glow all the time, but simply to draw at it strongly 
at those intervals when the plate is to be examined. It is 
only possible to judge the progress of development by look- 
ing at the surface and the back of the plate, the cigar does 
not give sufficient light to render practicable an inspection of 
densiiv. 

According to Sherlock Holmes, every brand of cigar pro- 
duces its own peculiar kind of ash, so that it is quite probable 
that all cigars do not burn with quite the same red light. It 
may therefore be stated that in the foregoing experiments 
" Marcella " and *'' Blackfriars" cigars were used, the 
plates being non-orthochromatic and of a rapiditv of 
240 H. and D. Cigarettes have not been tried in this con- 
nection, but presumably they would not give so much light 
as the cigar. 

It must not, of course, be expected that the cigar will give 
anything like the amount of illumination yielded by a good 
rubv lamp; the light obtained is just sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and no more. But that very satisfactory work can be 


Developing by Cigar-Light. 


done is proved bv the illustration on the next page, 
“ Pimlico,” an enlargement from a quarter-plate negative 
developed as before stated. In conclusion, it may be re- 
marked that this method of development should not be 
attempted in very small or unventilated quarters, if comfort 
is appreciated, otherwise the smoke will become objection- 
ablv stifling. 
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PIMLICO. By A. LOCKETT. 


The negative from which this print was made was developed by cigar light, as described in artitle SOCS {е 
139 Digitized by È У 
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sibilities such as are described, 


HE whole is 

greater than its 

part," is the old 

axiom with which 
we are all so 
familiar from our 
school-days, but in our 
early pictorial photo- 
graphic days the critic constantly im- 
presses on us the teaching that the part 
is often greater than the whole. It is, 
indeed, more often than not that the 
latter is the rule in pictorial work, 
though it is surprising how reluctant the 
beginner is to learn the lesson. 

The use of the trimming knife is, how- 
ever, generally considered as a means of 
subtraction in quantity for the addition 
of quality, or in other words, the re- 
moval of the superfluous or detrimental. 
I have never known the trimming knife 
advocated as an instrument for the 
addition of both quantity and quality, 
though, in fact, it may on occasion be 
so used to advantage. Not only is 
““ the whole equal to all its parts,’’ as I 
recollect another text-book has it, but 
sometimes all the parts are greater than 


(2 "THROUGH THE WOODS." 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


By W. H. HOUSE. 
Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." | \ \* | A 


[In the following article the author indicates a method of working that can be com- 
mended to every amateur. Many readers will probably discover, among their negatives, pos- 
portions of negatives that contain too much 
ad material will frequently be found to give pictures of greater merit than prints from the entire 
- plate. —EDp.] 
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the whole, notwithstanding that one old friend would 
here chime in, ‘‘ Which is absurd.’’ 


Not long since I was visiting one of our cathedrals. 


After some work about the building, I particularly 
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(1) The Original Complete Print. 


desired to take two more views in 
the crypt. The necessary exposure 
for each was forty minutes, and with 
the time at my disposal two separate ex- 
posures were impossible. What was to 
be done? It appeared obvious that one 
view must be sacrificed. To this course 
I was disinclined. I wanted both, and 1 
intended, if possible, to have both. 

On a consideration of the views on the 
ground glass I found that by careful 
placing and adjusting of the camera both 
views could be obtained on the plate with 
one exposure. The exposure was made, 
and subsequent development showed both 
pictures to be satisfactory. As the nega- 
tive was not easily obtained, and cannot 
easily be replaced, it is not unprecedented 
that it has been accidentally broken, no 
finished print of the second view having 
been made. The experience gained in 
getting this negative has, however, 
since proved of such advantage that I 
think it will be of use to others besides 
myself. 

It is not only in architectural work that 
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(3) A WOODLAND PATH. 


See article on breceding and following pages. 
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the method may be employed. Often one sees prints of 
other subjects unintentionally containing several parts, 
each forming a complete and distinct picture. I suggest 
that it should at times be done intentionally. It is quite 
conceivable that it might sometimes be useful even in 
portraiture, though I have not myself found it necessary 
to so employ it, and it might often be brought into ser- 
vice in landscape work. 

I was one evening strolling in the New Forest on the 
look-out for pictorial material, when I came upon a sub- 
ject formed of the ever 
attractive silver birch 
trees and close-grow- 
ing woodland and 
undergrowth in the 
foreground, and a 
delightful effect of 
evening light in the 
distance. This ob- 
viously formed the 
subject for one pic- 
ture. Did it comprise 
more? One exposure 
only was decided 
upon. 

Subsequently deve- 
lopment and  print- 
ing gave the result 
shown in the illustra- 
tion of a print from 
the whole of the nega- 
tive. This is prettv, 
but as a whole would 
require very careful 
treatment to avoid a 
want of concentration 
of interest, as it con- 


tains so much that 
one cannot be sure of 
the motif of the 
picture. 


The right-hand side (4) EVENING IN THE WOODS 
of the picture, with 

the silver birch trees standing stronglv in the fore- 
ground, and the hazy distance, balanced bv the decora- 
tive line of the incurving trees, gives a Corot-like effect 
which is very pleasing, but it is not clear from the whole 
of the straight print that this is the effect that the 
picture is intended to emphasise. I, therefore, made а 
bromoil print of this portion as shown in '' Through the 
Woods ’’ (see p. 140). 

It will be seen, however, that this still subordinates 
to some extent the main group of trees, and the peep 
of distance between them. ‘А Woodland Path” 
attempts to correct this subordination, but while it is 
intended to emphasise this particular part of the picture, 
this must be done with restraint, or much of the charm 
of the picture would be lost. The distance is therefore 
very slightly lowered in tone, except between the trees. 

Here it is made slightly lighter than the original print 
shows it, whilst the path is given a touch of emphasis at 
the point where it passes between the trees, and where it 
would naturallv, bv the necessary convergence of pas- 
sengers, be more worn than in the open parts of the 
path. 

These two pictures still leave the left side of the 
original negative unused. This suggests an entirely 
different picture, and presents, I think, a little more 
difficulty for satisfactory treatment, and yet it comprises 
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certain qualities absent from both of the others. In 
the first place, it allows the inclusion of the close-grow- 
ing trees and underwood to the left, so characteristic 
of parts of the New Forest, and it is perhaps more sug- 
gestive of the evening light, the soft glow lighting the 
distance and struggling, as it were, for a way through. 
This is the thought to which I have endeavoured to give 
expression in ‘° Evening in the Woods.” 

Incidentally these illustrations show one of the incal- 
culable advantages of the bromoil process. I still have 


By W. Н. House. 


only the one original quarter-plate negative, which 
remains quite untouched, as it was after first develop- 
ment, but from it I can make at any time any one 
of the pictures described, and if produced in bromoil 
each may be controlled as desired; or I might at my 
pleasure use the whole of the negative to produce a 
picture comprising all the qualities of the other 
three! 

I do not recommend this course of procedure except 
under circumstances which demand it, but it is sur- 
prising how often it may be found of use. Want of 
time and want of plates are generally deemed insuper- 
able difficulties, but if they cannot be overcome І have, 
I think, indicated a method by which they can sometimes 
be minimised more than is usually thought possible. 

The particular negative from which I have made the 
illustrations for this article is technically excellent in all 
its parts, but it may sometimes happen that the same 
exposure and development will not give the best result 
for each part of the negative. This difficulty can to 
some extent be met by subsequent treatment of the nega- 
tive, or by making a transparency and new negative for 
one part and using the original negative for the other. 
It will, however, seldom be found that the bromoil pro- 
cess will not allow the necessary corrections to be made 
on the print itself. 
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Glass Slotting Lathe. 


|B eae a recent visit to Birmingham, we had an oppor- 
tunity of going over the works of Messrs. Aldis Bros., 
Old Grange Road, Sparkhill, and realised, among other 
things, that, working quietly here in a corner of a great city, was 
a British firm of opticians who, although already well known in 
the photographic world as makers of popular and effective 
anastigmats, were likely to be heard of still more in the future 
in the optical world, and would possibly loom large in the 
public eye as the inventors of a remarkable lens for use in the 
periscopes of submarines. 

This periscope lens and the work it does needs to be seen and 
examined to be fully appreciated. On this page is given a 
reproduction from the photograph taken with it, and it will be 
noticed that the entire circle of view is adequately rendered 
with the utmost detail. To clearly understand what this lens 
does, the reader must imagine he is standing in the centre of a 
circle, and has eyes all round his head, looking to all points 
of the compass at once. The enormous assistance that this lens 
will be to the look-out man in a submarine is obvious, as the 
existing optical conditions of the periscope render only certain 
parts of the horizon visible at one time. 

It is gratifying to know that this lens, which is now being 
made by a newly formed company, which includes Messrs. Aldis, 
and is known as “The Improved Periscope, 
Limited," has already been approved by the 
Admiralty, who have even gone so far as to 
offer a free grant for further experiments. 

The photograph on this page was taken with 
an earlier design, and since then the definition, 
which is quite sufficient in the present case, has 
been still further improved, and is very much 
better than the process block would seem to 
suggest. In any case the production of such a 
lens is an achievement of which Messrs. Aldis 
may be justly proud. 

A description of the periscope may not come 
amiss. In appearance it is a long brass tube, 
which may be of varying length and diameter to 
suit special circumstances. Fig. r represents the 
end of the tube, and Fig. 2 the lens, which is 
removed to show its appearance. The periscope 
is used vertically, and the image is focussed on 
to a silvered surface in the interior of the lens, 
and projected down through the tube to a prism 
at the base. Various optical problems are in- 
volved in this, of course, but for the observer 
who gazes in at the adjustable eye-piece at right 
angles to the tube and at its base, thev are of 
less moment than the effect produced of being 
able to see all round oneself. 

To a non-photographic yisitor, a tour of in- 
spection through the works of Aldis Brothers will 
prove a revelation. Although not large, no space 
has been wasted, and the entire factory is a hive 
of intelligent and well-directed industry. 

To follow the whole process of the production 
of an Aldis lens is extremely fascinating. First we 
see the raw glass cut into slices by slitting saws. 
The glass arrives in 12-inch square blocks from 
the Jena works, and the revolving saws, which 
are made of comparatively soft thin metal, eat 
through the glass with the greatest ease. The 
saw is fed with diamond dust, and this practically 
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Poiishirg a Block o Three Lenses оп Cne Holder. 


forms the teeth of the saw during the operation of cutting. 

The little slabs of glass are then roughed up into shape on a 
lathe revolving at about 1,200 revolutions per minute, and they 
are then trued up on brass tools with finer and finer emeries. 
At this stage the glass is in its final shape, but is, of course, 
lacking in its final polish. It is therefore prepared with 
what is called a pitch mallet. This is a hemispherical blob of 
pitch stuck on one side of the glass, which is now smoothed on a 
finishing tool. This is made to the exact curve with great accu- 
racy. Finer and finer emeries are used (these are prepared and 
washed into different grades by Messrs. Aldis's special process). 
The finest grade of emery examined under a microscope is no 
larger than one-tenth the size of a blood corpuscle. 

The glasses are now blocked, 1.¢., three or more are all com- 
bined in one curve, the holder being placed on hot, and con- 
necting all the glasses together by means of the pitch mallets. 
The polishing is done on a pitch polisher, fed with rouge. The 
pitch polisher consists of a thin skin of pitch on a metal holder. 
As the polishing proceeds, the glasses are proved by being placed 
on proof plates, and the appearance of the interference rings 
between the surfaces indicates to the trained eye of the operator 
the accuracy of his work. Every glass is tested with the proof 
plates to make sure it is ground to the exact curve required 
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Photograph taken w:th the New Aldis Periscope Lens. 
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In addition to this method of hand polishing, Messrs. Aldis 
have an automatic machine of their own design and manufac- 
ture, Which has made it possible to produce Uno lenses with 
high-class anastigmat qualities in competition with the cheap 
R.R’s. All these automatic polishes pass the proof-plate test. 

The brass working shop offers another series of interesting 
phases of the work. For instance, an automatic hollow-spindle 
turret-lathe literally eats up brass tube and turns out cells for 
mounting Uno lenses, and is almost uncanny in its precision. Also 


- 


The End of the Periscope. 


a specially designed engineer screw-cutting lathe for cutting fine 
screws with accuracy and rapidity is used principally for truing- 
up diaphragmatic shutters by cutting the thread in the front 
optically true with the back thread, an advantage not often 
met with in the average shutter. 
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There is also a rivet-making lathe which makes little tiny 
rivets for iris leaves, with a cut in the head, in two opera- 
tions. The brass wire which is fed into this tool spins at the 
rate of three thousand revolutions per minute, and neatly 
finished rivets drop off the end of the lathe in a continuous 
stream. 

When it is stated that the bulk of the machinery in the Aldis 
factory has been de- 
signed by Mr. A. C. 
W.  Aldis and the 
whole place  teems 
with evidence of 
mechanical genius, one 
ceases to wonder at the 
remarkable finish 
which characterises 
the output of the firm. 
On all sides we see 
various interesting 
machines and elaborate 
and time-saving de- 
vices. For instance, | | 
in the lens-testing room is an automatic machine which, when 
a handle is turned, indicates automatically into which store-box 
the finished lens is to be put, according to the thickness. The 
double convex glasses are automatically combined with the 
concave glasses with this machine, and glasses too thick or too 
thin are rejected. The lens-testing bench, with its device for 
rapidly clamping any lens, and rotating it on its flange, to see 
if same is accurately centred, both as regards its glass work 
and its brass work, would be a delight to an optician. 

Altogether, a visit to the Aldis works is an experience to be 
remembered, and our appreciation of Aldis lenses is increased 
when we know of the work bestowed on their production. We 
look forward to seeing in the near future the enterprising and 
clever brothers Aldis at the very top of their particular tree in 
the photographic and optical world. 


The Periscope Lens. 
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T'o the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


THE NEW CRITICISM. 
A Reply to Mr. Evans. 


SIR,— Hurrah ! The old lion tosses the relics of his mane and 
raises a menacing paw. Mr. Evans actually likes my notice of 
the Liverpool Salon show: he thinks it “interesting,” °“ stimu- 
lating,” “ forceful.” But (and this is the splendid thing) he also 
actively dislikes it—he finds it extravagant, biassed, provoking ; 
it makes him energetically irate. No wonder, then, that the 
Smith's bookstall-boy (I am writing this on train-board) from 
whom, five minutes since, I bought my copy of this week's 
“A. P.,” was startled by a sudden whoop of joy. To be a 
voice crying in the wilderness is all very well, but there are 
more encouraging kinds of canvassing. ’Tis better to be heard 
and hissed than never to be heard at all. And so when Evans 
mauls me I lick my wounds delightedly. My head is bloody 
but unbowed. 
` Largely, of course, that is because I quite agree with Mr. 
Evans. He complains that my notice was intemperate. I quite 
agree. It was. But then (gui s’accuse s’excuse)—what would 
you? Frankly now :—Is the present position of pictorial photo- 
graphy so serenely immaculate that it calls for nothing save 
mellifluous and honeyed flutings? Or does it ask for sharp 
expostulations—and some ginger? Here you have what is prac- 
tically a new art—the youngest, the liveliest, the least conven- 
tional member of the gifted family of the Muses. She possesses 
all sorts of unique powers, all sorts of new and priceless tricks 
and talents. (The Evanses and the Coburns, the Steichens and 
the Callands and Craig Annans have already made that clear.) 
She is, in fact, a kind of wonderful Cinderella—able to wear 
dancing-shoes that would cripple her elder sisters, and yet she 
insists on remaining frouzily at home, her feet in their cast-off 
Carpet slippers, comfortably content to believe that she is an 
inferior, a kitchen drudge, preposterously pleased with herself 
if she can manage now and then to rig herself up in some of her 
raw-boned relatives’ old finery. (This is not metaphor; it is 
brutal matter-of-fact.) Why, in face of such a phenomenon, 
mere selfishness alone—a low, commercial longing to turn those 
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talents to some remunerative end—would make one ''intem- 
perate," “extravagant.” And when, in addition, one is filled 
with a kind of trade-jealousy too, when one sees her elder sisters 
jeering at her, the painter-people treating her contemptuously, 
why, then, anything more soothing than mustard-plasters 
appears positively unkind. 

That, anyhow, is the raison d'étre of one's impatience—a pas- 
sion sufficiently pure and blameless, I am sure, for even Mr. 
Evans to approve. More, I am certain that he, too, shares it— 
that he, too, wants this Cinderella of ours to kick off her carpet 
slippers, realise her own dignity and capacities, marry the 
prince, and live happy ever afterwards. And that being so, he 
must surely shake hands with me over yet another point. Let 
me put it in the form of a proposition. He must surely admit 


(a) That two arts can never occupy the same space ; 

(6) That photography, therefore, if it really is an independent 
art, must be capable of doing things that no other 
art can do; and 

(c) That it must always refrain from doing things that other 
arts have done. 


Stated in that way, the principle has an air of being almost 
ridiculously obvious and axiomatic. And yet that is precisely 
the principle which, lying implicit in my: article of last week, 
Mr. Evans himself found offensively heretical. And it is pre- 
cisely, too, the principle which most photographers consistently 
ignore. The photographer who wants to prove himself an artist 
does generally go about trying to reproduce the effects achieved 
by the draughtsmen and the painters. Cinderella does try to 
show her superiority by putting on her sisters’ clothes. 

And, really, although it is difficult to maintain an air of 
gentle approbation in the face of such perversity, it is not so 
hard to explain it. I am travelling, as I write, by what the 
railway time-tables call “ The Picturesque Route." Why “ pic- 
turesque"? Simply because the things you see from the car- 
riage windows are just those special arrangements of trees and 
rivers, buttercups and bluebells, which the picture-makers of 
the past have found, by prolonged experiment, to be of the kind 
most easily turned into pictures, most readily tucked into 
frames. And when the photographer, some years ago, decided 
that he, too, would go in for “ picturesqueness,” he simply 
trailed his tripod round the landscape till he came on the marks 
left in the turf by the legs of an easel, and then delightedly 
bagged the view he saw from there. He had done what 


“ artists" did, therefore ke was an artist too. He has kept on 
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doing that ever since. Not in landscape alone, but in genre and 
figure and portraiture there has been the same perverse and 
provoking mimicry. There has been scarcely any explicit re- 
cognition of the fact that the special kinds of subjects which the 
earlier picture-makers selected, and the special laws of composi- 
tion and arrangement which they formulated, were largely deter- 
mined and necessitated by the special peculiarities of their 
instruments, the special limitations and special powers of their 
brushes and burins and chalks. And there has been still less 
recognition of the fact that these fresh-picture-making instru- 
ments—these lenses and chemicals, these adroit little sun-traps, 
make the old-fashioned themes unsuitable, and grant the photo- 
grapher the superb privilege of transmuting into art large tracts 
of life and nature which had unavoidably been neglected and 
left unsanctified before. 

That was why, in my note on the Salon, I dwelt with especial 
delight on the work of those young photographers (Arbuthnot, 
Benington, and so on) who are invading one of these virgin 
provinces, who are making pictures of certain episodes and 
scenes which lie outside the traditional hunting-ground of the 
brush and pencil people. I did not suggest, of course, that the 
photographer who would save his soul must concern him:elf ex- 


clusively withtownscapes. Our Cinderella has a dozen other special © 


tricks up her sleeves; there are a dozen other ways of creating 
pieces of unprecedented beauty, equally unique, equally 
ignored. But I am convinced that townscapes will more and 
more attract him, that he will find there, in quite extraordinary 
quantity, subjects which instinctively repel the painter, subjects 
which it would be as illegitimate and perverse for the painter 
to attempt as it is perverse and illegitimate for the photographer 
to poach on the preserves of Burne-Jones. Mr. Evans asks me 
if I have never heard of Muirhead Bone, of Mervon and Piranesi. 
Well, really! We may be provincials, you know, but we do 
live in the twentieth century. My admiration for Mr. Bone’s 
drypoints positively amounts to a morbid passion, nor is it many 
moons since I was talking to the man himself, entreating him 
to come to Liverpool and tackle street-scenery there. (What is 
more, he promised to come.) As for Piranesi, my best friend 
has a roomful of his magnificent madcap scaffoldings, which, 
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of course, is why he is my best friend. And I would willingly 
walk from here to Hammersmith with peas in my boots if I 
could rely on seeing a fresh Meryon at the journey's end. For 
it is, of course, precisely my affection for these things that 
makes me so anxious to see photography invading still further 
the great regions whose delights they partially reflect. I could 
not love Coburn so much loved I not Meryon more. 

And, of course, as Mr. Evans knows quite well, * the simple 
accident of birth" prevented both Meryon and Piranesi from 
tackling the special splendours of the modern town. He knows, 
too (his reference to these antiquated persons proves it), that 
they have had few successors, that Mr. Muirhead Bore, Mr. 
Francis Dodd, Mr. Emanuel, and half-a-dozen others, are quite 
singular in their love for city-scenery, and in their capacity for 
turning it into art. And if he will only consider the matter 
coolly for a moment, I am sure he will see, in addition, as 
clearly as I do myself, just why that is inevitablv the case, just 
how fundamental and inflexible are the laws which bar the 
painter from the freedom of our cities, and which engrave, over 
the lintels of the most salient and decisive sweeps of urban 
scenery, " Abandon hope, all ye who enter here armed only 
with brush or pencil." 

But if he really cannot find those laws, then I will be de- 
lighted to enumerate them. Indeed, I would do so now, but 
here is Lime Street Station, and this screed must end. But it 
will not, I hope, prove the terminus of this discussion. Nothing, In 
these matters, is more practically useful than theory, and the funda- 
mentals of photography, the rationale of new art, has been 
hitherto very astonishingly neglected. (Which, no doubt, is one 
reason why Cinderella continues to drudge so stupidly at the 
sink.) It remains for men like Evans, who have the gift of 
tongues as well as the secrets of the craft, to hammer out in 
public some solid guiding principles. For myself, I freely offer 
my services as assistant-striker—or as mere provoker—and if I 
get my fingers smashed, I promise not to squeal. For the whole 
thing must be tackled “in a spirit of love," as Mr. Chadband 
would say, and, anyhow, it would be tremendous fun.— Yours, 
etc., Dixon Scorr. 


Liverpool. 


ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND SOCIETIES. 


SiR,— May I, in turn, be permitted to correct a slight miscon- 
ception of a previous correspondent of your journal. Mr. 
Human expresses the belief that “the L. and P. is the only 
photographic society in the kingdom which holds its weekly 
meeting continually, summer and winter alike." 

The North Middlesex Photographic Society, of which I have 
the honour to be hon. sec., holds a weekly meeting on Wednes- 
days throughout the year, and, moreover, is able to obtain a 
good attendance even during the holiday period. I believe, but 
of this I am not quite sure, that this weekly meeting of our 
society has taken place continuously since its inception in 1888, 
but, anyway, it has been the practice of the N.M.P.S. for very 
many years past.—I am, sir, yours truly, 


London, N. Снл< A. MORGAN. 


SiR,—The statement by Mr. Human, in your issue of July 27, 
that “the L. and P. is the only society in the kingdom which 
holds its weekly meetings continually throughout the year, sum- 
mer and winter alike," is by no means correct. The Hackney 


Sir,—As an amateur photographer who is always on the look- 
out for iceas which may assist one to accomplish work beyond 
the ordinary scope of his material in hand, I was pleased to 
note in vour issue for July 27 an article by Mr. W. R. 
Wynne, describing a method of making an adapter to enable 
the ra Kodak to utilise plates. Having used the 1a Kodak for 
two or three years, I have used plates with most satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. Wynne writes of securing so much sheet metal, cutting 
a rectangular piece out of the middle, soldering to the remain- 
ing piece strips of wire, and finally rivetting buttons to the 
metal. Surely this is no small order for the ordinary amateur. 
Something made of paper, cardboard, and seccotine is more 
inviting, and consequently I will describe my method. 

A piece of black, stout paper is taken—such as 1s used with 
roll-fiims— measuring 41% inches by 24 inches. To each of the 
narrow ends of this paper, a thin strip of cardboard is attached 
—seccotine— so as to leave a space of 44 in. between the strips. 

Now, a quarter-plate is taken and cut, so as to measure 41 in. 


Society has for twenty years met every Tuesday, both summer 

and winter, excepting only during an occasional bank holiday 

week.—Yours faithfully, WALTER SELFE. 
London, N.E. 


Sır, —I notice that Mr. Ernest Human, the hon. sec. of the 
L. and P.P.A., in writing you in respect to a statement relating 
to the photographic societies in the City of London, assumes 
that the society of which he is secretary is the only society in 
the kingdom to hold its weekly meetings regularly throughout the 

ear. 

i Mr. Human is wrong in his assumption. The Nelson Camera 
Club holds its meetings weekly both winter and summer. I 
enclose you a syllabus of the July to September quarter, and 
from that you will see that we had six meetings and rambles 
in July, that we are to have seven meetings and rambles in 
August, and four meetings in September. Сап his society com- 
pare with that?—I am, sir, yours truly, ARTHUR SMITH. 


Nelson. 


» 


by 2% in. This plate is laid in the camera—film towards the 
lens—and the black paper placed on top of it, with the strips 
of cardboard just dropping between the ends of the plate and 
the camera rollers. Now, by adjusting the back carefully, so 
as not to tear the paper, the plate is ready to be exposed. 

For my method I claim simplicity, no risk of scraping the 
inside of the camera, and a picture 4} in. by 2} in. 

Mr. Wynne speaks of using ground glass for focussing. Why? 
Surely, since the camera has a fixed focus, the finder is all that 
is necessary for objects 6 ft. from the camera, and 34 ft. when 
using the portrait attachment. | 

According to Mr. Wynne's method, the image is focussed оп 
the ground glass; the camera is then taken to the dark-room, and 
the plate is inserted; the camera is then brought back to the 
original position, and the exposure made. All this trouble is 
saved by simply looking in the finder and taking care of your 
distance, as above stated, having a plate in the camera to 
commence with.—I am, sir, yours truly, 


Yorkshire. WILL MULLIN. 
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BEGINNER 
HIS TROUBLES, —— . 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


LATITUDE IN EXPOSURE. 


EVERAL queries have reached us lately in regard to the 


degree of accuracy necessary in exposure, some of which 


seem to show that a quality which all dry plates and films pos- 
sess in greater or less degree is not generally understood. If it 
were necessary to give an exposure of absolute accuracy in 
every case, even the most expert workers would find their satis- 
factory results few and far between. This saving grace in the 
dry plate is known as 
Latitude. 

It means that there are, so to speak, two extremes between 
which we may work, that there is a certain amount of play be- 
fore we reach under-exposure on the one hand or over-exposure 
on the other. Perhaps those of our readers who have sent us 
queries on this matter will suppose for a moment that we make 
a number of exposures on an ordinary landscape subject, com- 
mencing with an exposure just long enough to give detail in the 
deepest shadows, say an exposure of one second. Now let us 
take in the developed negative a little patch of this deep shadow 


—which should not be ийе bare glass—and a little patch of the 
highest light, and three little patches of intermediate tones, one 
about half-way between shadow and high light, one nearer the 
shadow, and the other nearer the high light. These five patches 
of tone roughly represent the gradation of the negative. We 
may measure the opacity of each tone if we have access to a 
suitable instrument. A simple form was on the market, known 
as Dawson's Densitometer, and is no doubt still to be had. But 
apart from actual measurement, let us represent the thickness of 
these five tones by the figures 2, 4, 8, 16, 32. 


Light Action and Opacity. 


Now, why is the tone represented by 32 more opaque than 
tone No. 2? “Oh!” you reply at once, * because the object 
represented by tone 32 is brighter than the shadow represented 
by tone 2." You are quite right, it is brighter, and it is 
brighter because it reflected more light. We thus see that tone 


32 is more opaque because the dry plate was subject to more 
light action at that particular part of its surface. Opacity is 
really determined by exposure, so long as we keep within the 
latitude of the plate. 

Now let us examine the other plates of the same subject, for, 
as we have already suggested, a series of exposures may be 
made all at the same time. Our second exposure is two 
seconds, and our third four seconds, and our fourth is eight 
seconds. All these plates we have developed together in one 
dish for the same length of time. The first negative had an ex- 
posure of one second, the next negative an exposure of two 
seconds. That, of course, means that every part of the plate 
received just twice the amount of light action. 


Comparing the Two Negatives. 
The five selected patches of the negative, which had one 
second exposure we represented by 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32. Now 
our second negative, which had two seconds exposure, or just 


ы” 


twice as much, will, with equal development, have just twice 
the opacity in each tone. Measuring the same patches, we shall 
find that the shadow is as opaque, or thick, as the second tone 
on the first negative, and so on throughout. We could put the 
two negatives side by side in this way : — 
2 4 8 16 32 
4 8 . 16 32 64 
In just the same way the third and fourth plates have each had 
the exposure doubled, and so they would come in this way :— 
2 4 8 16 32 
4 8 16 32 64 
8 16 32 64 128 
16 32 64 128 256 
partial 
reversal. 
As our shortest exposure gave us detail in the shadows, we 
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may be quite sure that all four negatives will be right as far as 
that end of the scale is concerned. Let us look carefully at the 
other end, the high lights. We shall probably notice that in the 
negative to which we gave an exposure of eight seconds some- 
thing of the brilliance of the highest lights is lost. They have 
become °“ flattened ” a little. As we have already said, the more 
exposure we give, the more opacity we shall obtain with the same 
development, bul only up (o a certain point. After that point 
longer exposure will produce /ess opacity, and it is interesting 
to know that enormous over-exposure will, on development, give 
complete reversal and produce a positive instead of a negative. 


Reversal Commencing. 


This flattening of the high lights is the commencement of re- 
versal, and as soon as it begins to show itself we may be sure 
we are over-exposing. Any exposure more than that which is 
necessary to secure shadow detail is merely full exposure, but 
as soon as we get any setting in of reversal in the high lights 
we have over-expusure. In the case we have assumed our ex- 
posure is eight times that necessary, and if we carefully use an 
exposure meter we should never make so great an error. 


The Negatives Look Very Different. 


Now the proportion between the lowest tone and the highest 
tone in each of our negatives is exactly the same. That is, the 
ratio between 2 and 32 is the same as that between 4 and 64, or 
between 8 and 128. We leave alone the negative which had 
eight seconds exposure, because there we found over-exposure 
in the high lights. But the negatives will be different in appear- 
ance. Those with longer exposure will look somewhat foggy 
and will have a “trick all over" appearance. This, of course, 
will mean that the negative will take a longer time to print. 


The Illustrations. 


We might have drawn a number of diagrams and made some 
illustrations with graded exposures in strips, but instead have 
exposed three plates on the same landscape. These are repro- 
duced as negatives instead of prints. The first had an exposure 
of two seconds, number two an exposure of eight seconds, and 
number three an exposure of thirty-two seconds. It will be seen 
that number one is under-exposed, that is, the shadow detail is 
deficient, while number two is “correctly exposed," eight 
seconds being judged to be the normal exposure under the con- 
ditions obtaining when the negative was taken. Number three, 
although it had four times as long, is not over-exposed, for the 
gradation is satisfactory, and no flattening of the high lights is 
noticeable in the negative. 


Long Range Subjects. 

Before leaving this question it should be pointed out that we 
have been talking of a subject in which the range is an average 
one. That is, the difference in brightness between the deepest 
shadow and the highest light is not excessive. But supposing 
the range of a subject were 


128 | 


you will see that much greater accuracy of exposure would be 
necessary. To give with such a long-range subject double the 
normal exposure would carry you to the commencement of 
partial reversal in the high light. 


2 4 8 16 32 64 256 
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Scientific and Applied Photography at Birmingham.—A short 
time ago Dr. J. Hall-Edwards suggested to the Birmingham 
Phctographic Society the outlines of a scheme to enlarge the 
scope of interest in photography, and encourage the application 
of the art to science and manufacture, the results to be housed 
at the Birmingham Photographic Society’s annual exhibition. 
The Council of the Society has considered the scheme, and has 
now issued a preliminary circular, which gives a list of classes in 
which special bronze plaques and certificates are offered as 
prizes. The prize fund has been contributed to by several lead- 
ing manufacturers and dealers in photographic apparatus, and 
by many scientific men who are interested in the advancement of 
photography. It is the hope of the Society that a valuable and 
interesting collection of scientific photographs may be brought 
together at the next annual exhibition, which will be held at the 
Royal Society of Artists, New Street, Birmingham, in February, 
1910. Entry forms may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society, Exchange Buildings, New 
Street, Birmingham. It should be noted that the exhibits in 
these sections of the exhibition will be judged by a competent 
staff of specialists. 
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The death has taken place of Mr. Joseph Wilkinson, Burnley's 
oldest professional photographer. He had been thirty-three 
years in the business. 

Those in search of a cheap, high-class hand and stand camera 
should not overlook Messrs. Staley's offer, printed in our adver- 
tisement pages this week. 

The private view of the Salon will be on Thursday, September 
16. The private view of the Royal will be on Wednesday, 
September 22, with a soiree in the evening. 


Special sample packets of the three new grades of Ensyna just 
introduced, are offered, complete with developer, by Houghtons, 
Ld., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. Particulars will be found 
in the advertisement pages this week. 


According to Truth, the irrepressible Tanquerey has selected 
India for his latest campaign, and is flooding that country with 
his * entente cordiale” circulars and coupons entitling the re- . 
cipient to a portrait absolutely “ free of all costs." 

Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., 275, Broad Street, Bir- 
mingham, announce a great clearance sale of shop-soiled and 
second-hand apparatus. A full detailed list of bargains will be 
sent free to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. on application. 

Photography is playing a small but important part in the 
Dewsbury and Batley Extension Orders before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Several photographs of sub- 
jects pertinent to the inquiry have been put in for inspection and 
consideration. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should send a postcard to 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., 13, Snow Hill Buildings, Lon- 
don, E.C., for a copy of their new booklet, ‘ Photographic Facts 
and Fallacies.” It is full of useful tips and advice, and will be 
sent gratis and post free. 

The British Pharmaceutical Conference was opened at New- 
castle-on-Tyne last week, the members and friends being re- 
ceived at the Armstrong College by the president. Several in- 
teresting demonstrations were given, and there were on exhibi- 
tion some wax-paper photographic negatives. 


A fully illustrated catalogue of the C. C. C. camera outfits— 
remarkably fine pieces of apparatus at reasonable prices—will be 
sent free on application to The Camera Construction Co., Eagle 
Works, Durham Grove, Hackney, N.E. Readers should mention 
Tue A. P. AND P. N. when applying for a copy. 


According to a statement in the Washington Bureau of manu- 
facturers’ consular reports, a representative of a United States 
photographic company has found a chemical composition which, 
when added to the regular developer, counteracts the bad effects 
which the tropical climate has on photographic papers, plates, 
and films. 


The R. P. S. Exhibition will be open to the public on Thurs- 
day, September 23, and will remain open till Saturday, Octo- 
ber 3o. The President and council will receive the members and 
invited guests at the soirée on Wednesday, September 22. Pros- 
pectuses have been issued to all members, and additional copies 
can be had on application to the secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Watford Camera Club, held 
at the Public Library on July 23, the officers and committee 
were all re-elected, and the president, Lady Ebury, who was 
present, kindly offered a prize for the best picture sent in by a 
member to the next exhibition. The hon. secretary is Mr. H. 
Langford Lewis, 78, Gladstone Road, Watford. 


The August number of Photographic Scraps, which can be 
obtained free on application to Ilford, Ltd., contains some in- 
teresting articles, among them being one on “ Wave Photo- 
graphy," which gives some useful tips for holiday work. We 
hope, however, the photographer who attempts really rough- 
weather seascapes will no? be tempted to use a reflex camera, as 
recommended in this article. The exposed lens renders it very 
unsuitable. 


The fourth and fifth of the series of instructional outings, in- 
augurated by Messrs. Bishop's Photographic Supplies, of 466, 
Holloway Road, took place last week. On both occasions 
parties of amateur photographers, both ladies and gentlemen, 
went to Epping Forest under the guidance of a member of 
Messrs. Bishops’ staff for instruction in outdoor photography. 
It is intended to continue these outings through the season, and 
any of our readers who would like to attend should apply to 
Messrs. Bishop’s for particulars and dates. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


August 10, 1909. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. Jn addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


uality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. лмо P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus os 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The first prize is awarded to E. G. 
Howells, 62, St. Rollox Street, Hebburn-on-Tyne. (Title of 
print, **Portrait.") Technical data: Plate, Mawson's Felixi; 
lens, portrait; stop, F/4; exposure, 1o seconds; time of day, 
3 p.m. July; developer, pyro-ammonia; printing process, 
Double Transfer Carbon. 

The Second Prize to W. Whitlam, 13, Mayfield Street, Spring 
Bank, Hull. (Title of print, '*Solitude.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho. ; stop, F/16; exposure, 3 second; time of 
day, 3 p.m., July ; printing process, Kodak Royal bromide from 
enlarged negative.  ' 

The Extra Prize to Arthur Mann, 19, Lonsdale Road, Roker, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “Making Ready.") Technical 
data: Plate, Marion iso.; magazine hand camera; exposure, 
1-25th second; time of day, 1.30 p.m., June; developer, pyro- 
metol; printing process, enlargement on Wellington Cream 
Crayon. 

The Mounting Prize to G. W. Lester, 37, Langdon Park Road, 
Hornsey Lane Gardens, N. (Title of print, * On the Borders 
of the Forest.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, 
R.R. ; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, morn- 
ing, September; developer, pyro; printing process, Brown 
Carbon. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Enoch Fairhurst, 154, Clarence Street, 
Bolton. (Title of print, “ Memories.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial; lens, Busch symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 
6 seconds; time of day, 4 p.m., April; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak White Royal bromide. 

An Extra Prize in the Beginners’ Class to W. E. Peel, 23, 
Rowhill Mansions, Clapton, N.E. (Title of print, “ Phyllis.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Dallmeyer stig- 
matic, back eombination ; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 seconds; time 
of day, noon, July; developer, rodinal; printing process, en- 
largement on Kodak Royal bromide. i 

Hon. Mention. 

T. Helliwell, Miles Platting; H. Hardaker, Todmorden; Dr. 
and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; Thos. Petty, West Hartle- 
pool; Chas. Green, Trawden Forest; Thos. Farmer, Edin- 
burgh; W. J. Hart, Shettleston; W. T. Graham, Manor Park; 
J. Reid, West Calder; Dr. J. L. Heinke, Manchester; Miss 
M. G. Parsons; Guernsey; G. C. Weston, Harlesden. 

Class I. 

A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; F. Hartley, Nelson ; Miss G. Open- 

shaw, Bury; R. Caudwell, Ealing; E. K. Hunter, Kenley; Mrs. 


F. E. Barnet, Dulwich; E. A. Whelan, Rathkeale; J. H. Wil- 
liams, Kettering; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; J. C. B. Jamieson, 
Bo’ness; Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; W. F. Rogers, Reigate ; 
Н. Pickwell, Blackheath; Hy. Marle, Bristol (2); Thos. Farmer, 
Edinburgh; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; Miss F. C. Vandarm, 
London, W.; Е. H. Dasent, Bedford; R. G. V. Dymock, South- 
ampton; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; Hy. Warner, West Kensingtor 
Park (2); K. Nozaki, Richmond; Е. F. Ledger, Woolwich ; 
G. W. F. Cross, Preston; R. Chalmers, Sunderland; R. J. 
Delf, Norwich; J. Clegg, Manchester; Mrs. E. M. Hay- 
garth, Bournemouth (2); F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois (3); 
Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; 
Miss E. M. Richmond, Falfield; F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; P. J. 
Hayward, Wellington; J. E. Hall, Beckenham; A. J. Freeman, 
Stoke Newington; E. T. Robson, West Cramlington. 


Class 11. 

Miss Bristow, Worthing; H. W. Fortune, Harrogate; C. 
Wocke, Port Elizabeth; R. G. Ledger, Bowes Park; Mrs. E. M. 
Haygarth, Bournemouth; H. Limbrick, Birmingham; P. F. 
Visick, East Dulwich; W. C. Warner, West Kensington Park ; 
D. Elsner, Dresden (2); P. J. Petley, Ramsgate; O. W. F. 
Thomas, Coalville; J Marshall, Croydon; Miss Wilson, Wat- 
ford; J. E. Jones, Camberwell; Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln ; 
R. F: Dias, Harrogate; F. Weidmann, New York (2). 


Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 
J. E. Jones, Camberwell; J. Magshall, Croydon; R. J. 
Thomas, Brighton; R. Wilson, Sunderland; J. G. Spicer, 


Birkenhead; S. J. Melville, Stroud Green; Miss D. R. Bird, 
Tamworth; G. S. Armstrong, W. Ealing; J. К. Bethell, Bolton ; 
Mrs. L. Ellis, Rock Ferry; J. C. Sewell, W. Hampstead; А. B. 
Sikes, Leicester; E. Whipp, Barnoldswick; Miss F. A. Norton, 
Dorset; H. A. Herford, London, E.C.; W. J. Short, Chiswick, 
W.; А. Bennett, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; iss K. Botting, 
Thornton Heath; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; Miss L. M. 
Keeton, Eastbourne; S. Ball, Bermondsey; F. W. Hutchinson, 
Carlisle; A. Н. Willett, Rochdale; Mrs. M. Griffith, North- 
fleet; P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; Chas. S. Jeffrey, Glasgow ; 
Dr. Hepton, Liverpool; H. Meansch, Urmston; A. J. Baxter, 
Cape Town (2); G. B. Upton, Russell Square, W.C.; A. M. 
Houston, Glasgow; F. G. Burt, Bristol; R. Herbert, Chelms- 
ford; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green, N.W. 


————— )جلي 


Guernsey Photographic Society.— The tide being favourable, a 
visit was paid to Lihou Island. The members drove out after 
meeting near the Town Arsenal at 2.30, and on arrival at 
L'Erée crossed the causeway before low water at 4 o'clock. 
Besides photographing the ruins of the abbey on the islet, there 
was attractive work to be done in photographing the breakers. 
The continuous north-westerly wind prevailing for several 
days had raised a rolling sea on the west coast of the island. 
A score of members took tea at L'Erée Hotel on regaining the 
mainland. After tea the party drove on to Pleinmont, and 
reached the extreme point before sunset, having thus oppor- 
tunities of studying rough water with sunset effect. The excur- 
sion was accompanied by the society's president, Col. T. W. 
M. de Guerin. 


Photographic Alliance Shield.—The handsome silver shield pre- 
sented by Mr. John Toulmin, J.P., for competition in connec- 
tion with the Amateur Inter-Club Photographic Alliance formed 
in Blackburn last February, has recently been on view. The 
shield, which is enclosed in a case with glass front, is a fine 
example of the silversmith's art. It is hoped that the trophy 
will prove a stimulus to the clubs to put forth their best efforts. 
It is to be held for twelve months by the society with the 
highest aggregate of points at the inter-club exhibition. The 
first contest will take place at Blackburn in November, and 
Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe (Whitby) will officiate as judge. Some four- 
teen clubs have joined the Alliance, which is restricted to a 
radius of eighteen miles from Blackburn. The idea is a sound 
one, worth copving in other districts. 
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and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


EPLY . 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
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Full name and address 


Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or "' Criticism" on the outside, 
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Uneven Flow Markings 
Can you tell me how to prevent marks due to uneven flow 
of developer showing in print? T. H. (London Hospital). 


The only plan is to keep back the thin part, either by re- 
touching or by coating the glass side of the negative with tinted 
ground glass varnish, and scraping away the parts where it is 
not wanted. 


Portraiture. 
I wish to take a head and shoulder portrait with quarter- 
plate hand camera, etc. R. S. W. (Long Eaton). 


You had better invest in “ Portraiture for Amateurs without 
a Studio," Nos. 28 and 29 of the A. P. Library, price 1s. each, 
post free, from the office of this paper. 


Prints on Aluminium, etc. 
How can prints be made on aluminium, or similar effect, by 
gas or bromide papers, etc. ? D. D. (Missenden). 


Prints can be made by the ordinary carbon process, and 
transferred to aluminium. Doubtless they could be made also 
by the ozotype and ozobrome processes. Some time ago we saw 
a gaslight or bromide paper which was developed in the ordinary 
way, and when finished had the appearance of a bromide print 
on aluminium We have forgotten the name and manufacturer, 
but doubtless an enquiry sent to Messrs. Marion and Co., 22, 
Soho Square, W.C., or Messrs. Houghton, 88, High Holborn, 
would put you on the track. 


Flare Spot. | 
What is meant by flare spot in а lens? Where does it show? 
] J. B. (Ongar). 


This is not an appearance visible in or on the lens, but is 
an effect due to the lens. If the lens in the camera be pointed 
to a bright light, e.g., sky, etc., often there appears on the 
ground glass a more or less bright circular patch, which is 
known as flare spot. 


Toning Bromide Prints. | | 
Сап you please tell me how to tone bromide prints to a 
warm dark tone like the enclosed? I can only get colours 


like the light and cold tint of enclosed, etc. 
G. K. (St. Ives). 


We do not know how the tone of the print you sent was 
obtained. Possibly it may be a trade secret. But you can get 
a variety of very similar warm tones by adding potassium bro- 
mide to the ordinary ferricyanide bleaching bath, and redevelop- 
ing with ammonium sulphide. For details you may refer to a 
recent paper on this subject by Mr. Bennett, or by turning back 
to “In Reply” page of this journal for August 3, you will find 
Mr. Bennett’s formula very concisely stated. Possibly this 
may meet your case. You might try its effect and report pro- 
gress to us later on. 


Single-Solution Developer. 
I shall be greatly obliged if you can give formula for a 
metol-quinol single solution suitable for plates and papers. 
Е. J. B. C. (Cardiff). 


In a 20-0z. bottle put 1 oz. of soda sulphite and 1 OZ. of soda 
carbonate. Fill up the bottle with warm water. Shake occa- 
sionally. When the crystals are dissolved, set the bottle aside 
for twenty-four hours. If any sediment is thrown down, then 
carefully decant or filter off the clear part for use, and throw 
away the last ounce or so containing sediment. Then to the 
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clear part add 3o gr. metol, 60 gr. quinol, and 3 gr. potass. bro- 
mide. For plates the above may be used “neat,” but for bro- 
mide paper it is better to dilute it with an equal quantity of 
water. 


Copying Daguerreotype. 


I find difficulty in copying a daguerreotype owing to reflec- 
tions, etc. J. G. P. (Hove). 


Select a dull, j.e., non-sunshiny day. Fix the daguerreotype 
flat against a wall near a window, so that you have even side- 
light on it. Borrow a domestic clothes-horse, cover this with a 
large piece of black cloth or velvet. Exactly opposite your 
original, make a hole in the cloth just big enough to take the 
lens tube. If your black cloth screen (through which the lens 
peeps) is big cnough, you should not have any reflections. 


Mounting P.O.P 


Why does a glossy P.O.P. refuse to lie flat when mounted, as 
if the film contracted? I use gelatine mountant round the 
edges, and my prints pucker. F. E. N. (Sheffield). 


The explanation is that when paper is wetted it expands, and 
expands more in one direction than in another, and when it dries 
it contracts again. To meet this, one plan is to use some dry 
mounting system, or mountant free from water. Another plan 
is to use a stiff, stout mounting board, which is so strong that 
the paper cannot curl it. Another plan is to let the prints dry, 
and then apply the mountant to the edges only, say a band of 
à inch or so all the way round. 


Garden BacKground. 


I have a small garden in the country with no walls, and 
some trees some distance away, so that I have no satisfac- 
tory background. Could I stretch some cloth between two 
poles for a background for taking groups? What sort of 
cloth would be suitable? W. B. (Fleet). 


Yes, your proposal is quite practical. A special kind of so- 
called “ background cloth" is made for such purposes. It is of 
the nature of artists’ canvas, and may be had painted plain 
or in colours—different colours on the opposite sides, and so 
giving one a light or dark background as desired. It may be 
had almost any length. The following will give some idea as 
to price (for each side a different colour) :— 


72 inches wide 
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Wooden rollers, 2 in., sixpence per foot. Either Marion and 
Co., 22, Soho Square, W.C., or Houghtons, Ltd., 88, High Hol- 
born, would be able to supply you. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada... yn. NS РА 6s. 6d. " " 135. 
Other Countries ... ,, - 7s. 6d. " ,, 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C/ ^ 
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A Lost 
Summer. 


It is unsafe to murmur in print about the weather, because 
the Meteorological Office has a habit of playing tricks upon 
journals that go to press a few days in advance, and words 
written in a downpour may look foolish when they are read in 
bright sunshine. This accounts for the forbearance with which 
week after week everything rude about the weather has been 
ruled out of order. But with a bleak and gloomy August Bank 
Holiday it really seems as if something serious ought to be said. 
To make matters worse, that abandoned man, the statistic 
maniac, has been at it again. He calculates that if only all the 
plates that have never been exposed this summer were packed 
one upon another they would form a pillar reaching to that cloud 
which at this particular moment of writing forms a patch of 
deeper black in the grey-black sky. 


Short Sieht and imores«ionis m. 


A writer in the Strand pictures for us the beautiful world 
which opens out before the short-sighted. The man of limited 
vision, although he sees things less clearly and definitely than 
his normal neighbour, sees them more beautifully. The mys- 
tery which is a consequence of the blurring of the outline, gives 
a touch of romance even to the cabbage-patch, while people 
look more beautiful to the short.sighted, which is not saying 
much for the beauty of the human countenance in general. 
What the short-sighted man sees is really the impressionistic 
effect. And perhaps we have here an excuse or an apology for 
some of the travesties of photographic art which come our way. 
These things, in which the focus has been diffused out of all 
recognition, are in reality the work of short-sighted men, and 
make their appeal to the same class of individuals. And thus 
we have a new word which will doubtless be useful to the critic 
at the forthcoming exhibitions. It will be sufficient to say of 
this or that print that it is “myopic.” 


Artists’ Materials. 

The Boston Transcript has been collecting notes of strange 
materials used on the palettes of artists, and the weird collec- 
tion makes the uttermost extreme in photography seem staid and 
orthodox by comparison. One artist uses a pink tooth-paste, 
and a tooth-brush is his tool, with which he paints miniatures 
and dainty figures of women in the style of Louis XV. This is 
very touching. It reminds one of those statues in butter which 
appeared at the White City last year. Another artist has 
adopted shoe-blacking for his chosen medium. He drops a little 
shoeblacking on a canvas, and attacks with a coarse blacking- 
brush, “giving light and shade with deft passes," and thus 
producing nocturnes, fog-effects, and twilights. For nocturnes 
and fog-effects one would think shoe-blacking peculiarly adapted, 
and perhaps our friends the night photographers will note it. 


The Night Sky. 

Our astronomical brethren will soon be having literally a 
high old time. Mars is down on the programme to create a 
big stir in the autumn, when it will make its positive appearance 
nearer to the earth than it has been for fifteen years. Already 
it is a splendid object in the south-eastern sky after eleven 
o’clock at night. Then there is that bashful Halley’s comet, 
long overdue, to be expected, and in addition to these attrac- 
tions, Eros, the famous asteroid, has been engaged at stupend- 
ous expense, and will make his eccentric orbit shortly in very 
close proximity to us. It will be some years indeed before Eros 
is at its nearest, but the Astrographic Congress, which met the 
other day in Paris, decided to begin preparations for the 
important event forthwith. This particular asteroid is expected 
to throw some light on certain physical movements of our own 
planet which are not yet thoroughly understood; hence the 
impatience with which its return is awaited. Well, it is interest- 
ing to know that the planetary bodies are coming so near to us. 
One great advantage is that the flying machines will be able 
to use them—in naval phraseology—as ‘“‘coaling stations.” 
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Another use that occurs to me is that they will perhaps provide 
a resting-place, and certainly some kind of a circulation, for 
popular illustrated weekly papers, price sixpence, which are 
likely to be crowded out by an over-stocked market. I hear 
that another is projected, price fourpence, to include all the 
best features of those already in existence. 


More Reflex Refiections. 

Many are the devices which have been contrived by in- 
genious inventors to obviate the necessity of holding the reflex 
Camera at waistcoat-level, instead of at the theoretically pre- 
ferable eye-line. A new studio reflex, I see, is being advertised, 
whose peep-hole is at the side instead of on top, an idea which 
might be applied to the hand variety as well as to that which 
is intended for use on the tripod. The photographer would 
then not only be able to perch his camera exactly on a line 
with his eyes, but would be looking sideways to his subject, 
and perhaps therefore be attracting less than the usual amount 
of undesirable attention. Thinking of this, I was reminded 
of the scheme quite seriously put forward by a talented friend, 
.some years ago, who wanted his reflex to have its plate on top. 
The mirror lay supine until the exposure was wanted, when 
it leapt into place, and reflected the picture on to the sensitive 
film above. But—well—there were difficulties in the way of 
realising this noble notion: as generally happens to those who 
aspire to the placing of horses before carts. 


Whistler again. 


Talking about flukes—a theme all too interesting to the pic- 
torial photographer—I quote another of Whistler's pregnant 
pieces of advice to his pupils :—“ Distrust everything you have 
done without understanding it. I mean every effort you have 
obtained without knowing how. . . . It is not sufficient to have 
achieved a fine piece of painting. You must know how you did 
it.” Mark this, O Gummists and Fogged-Plate Impressionists! 
Here, finally, is a delightful flash :—‘‘ To the young lady who 
told him one day that she was painting what she saw, his 
answer was, ‘The shock will come when you see what you 
paint !'"—a joke whose inwardness may well be recommended 
to the F/64 people who allege a worship of truth to nature as 
seen by the human eye. 


Our Martian Cousins. 


There is a tide in the affairs of newspapers, as well as in those 
of men, and once more, after a lapse of two or three years, the 
domestic affairs of the Martians are under discussion. It 
appears that the expense of signalling to Mars will be a million 
or two, and quite a moving picture is painted in one of the 
Papers about the Martians making pathetic efforts to get into 
communication with us and eliciting no response. This slight 
administered tr a sociable people is distressing to a man of 
benevolent instincts, but he may console himself by remember- 
ing that if the folk on that fiery planet are so far in advance of 
ourselves, it is reasonable to conclude that their optical science 
has developed also, and that what Sam Weller would call 
“patent double million magnifying gas telescopes of hextra 
power" have given them quite an embarrassing insight into our 
mundane ways. Doubtless they have a certain respect for Pro- 
fessor Lowell’s camera, which has laid bare their little tricks of 
irrigation ; but probably they have long ago ceased to expect any 
celestial enterprise from us, and our idea of Daylight Saving 
may have caused them to turn their backs on us altogether. 


Dark-room Economies. 


All earnest photographers appear to have a leaning towards 
small economies. Sometimes these weaknesses are disclosed in 
public. A case occurs this week. Our venerable contemporary 
of Wellington Street tells its readers that indiarubber corks 
have a tendency to pop out at the wrong time, and gravely 
recommends an ordinary cork, covered with a piece of rubber 
cut from an old tobacco pouch as an efficient and much cheaper 
substitute—the saving being fourpence, the price of the india- 
rubber cork. Items overlooked: (1) Price of new tobacco pouch 
to take the place of old friend cut up, say two shillings; (2) 
suppose you have no tobacco pouch, or (3) the attentive reader 
is a lady? 
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BON JOUR! By Joun QuaıL (South Africa). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial work, mow open at “The 4. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Those who are condemned to remain in London at this 
season of the year have compensations which he who does 
not know the city cannot appreciate. 
A LONDON In its summer dress London is 
ASIDE. charming, and the very bigness and 
crowded state of its buildings makes 
the play of light and shadow all the finer. There is a 
court leading directly out of Holborn, opposite Gray's 
Inn Road, which always appeals to us. It is a little 
space with a tree in the centre and a seat or two, and it 
is banked round by high buildings. But the play of 
the shadows—a very trellis-work of shadows one may 
see sometimes—in such an enclosed place as this makes 
a study of continual loveliness. The same thing can be 
said of some of the quiet old courts around the Temple. 
Even the Fleet Street habitué often hardly knows what 
beauties lurk behind the newspaper offices on the 
southern side, around Temple Church and Goldsmith’s 
tomb, and the shabby-looking chambers, lightened now 
by the greenery. It is sad to record that another old 
building—an ancient house with projecting gables in 
Fetter Lane, and a link with Stow—1s to be pulled down. 
The camera man, with an eve for restful asides, might 
spend half a day in this neighbourhood to his great 
advantage. e © ө 


The return of the hot weather brings with it the old 
trouble of electrical markings on films, which are alwavs 
more prominent when it is par- 

ELECTRICAL MARKINGS ticularly drv. As a matter of fact. 
ON FILMS. the manufacturers are to le 
congratulated on having reduced 

the bother to a very satisfactory minimum. But any sub- 
stance of such strongly dielectric properties as celluloid 
will always lead to trouble of this kind, and our readers 
will do well, therefore, to exercise a little extia caution, 
it the weather happens to be exceedingly hot, in handling 
rull films, or, indeed, films of any sort. They should 
be subjected to as little friction as possible, and this, 
after all, only requires a little care and thought. The 
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markings come up in development, and are almost 
entirely superficial ; they can often be removed by a 
piece of cotton wool moistened with methylated spirit, 
but are in the ordinarv way quite sufficient to spoil what 
might otherwise be a perfectly good negativc. 
e Ф € 
The most recent advice of M. Vanderkindere is in 
favour of a camera to take the English quarter-plate 
size, and only those who have had 
THE CAMERA experience realise the difficulties and 
IN THE HIGH ALPS. labour involved when a large camera 
is taken into the higher Alps; but 
it is essential that the camera should be well and strongly 
made, as some of the more delicate contrivances of our 
day will scarcely survive a fortnight of Alpine work. A 
rather wide-angle lens is almost essential for including 
considerable ranges of mountain scenery, but an 
ordinary or narrow angle lens will be required for 
the greater part of the work. Both requirements mav 
be satisfactorily realised by using (on the quarter-plate 
camera) a cemented anastigmatic doublet of 3} inches 
focal length; the complete instrument serving as a wide- 
angle lens, and the front or back combination, used 
alone, serving as an ordinary or narrow angle lens. 
Quarter-plate negatives obtained under these conditions 
should enlarge extremely well up to whole-plate size. 
The above hints are to a considerable extent applicable 
to the case of the tourist who does not wish to burden 
himself too much, but wishes to be so equipped as to 
be able to secure occasional photographs which will bear 
enlargement. e ә g 
Trick photography is as popular as ever. A Bır- 
mingham citizen, according to the local press, is proudly 
showing a photograph of himself 
AUTOMATIC taken on a motor-car while greatlv 
PICTURE-MAKING. exceeding the speed limit. At the side 
of a country lane he placed a camera 
of his own construction. The body of the instrument 
was of the ordinary kind, but three or four vards' length 
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of rubber tubing was attached to it. This was placed 
across the road, and the motorist, starting from a point 
some distance away, dashed past the camera at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. The wheels of the car went 
over the tube and thus '' snapped ’’ the picture. We 
have no information with regard to the character of the 
resulting photograph, nor whether the device will be 
of any assistance to the police in motor-trapping. 
Ingenuity of this kind, however, is not limited to a 
Birmingham suburb, and there is at present being ex- 
hibited in Regent Street a device by which a lion in its 
native haunts mav take its own photograph. Across 
the path over which any animal is expected to pass is 
placed a line of cord which, being trodden upon, not 
onlv pulls off the cap of a camera, but also withdraws 
a pin in the flashlight apparatus. The release of the 
pin causes a weighted bag to fall and strike a point. 
This in its turn ignites the flash powder, and a fraction 
of a second later discharges the shutter of the camera. 
This is the kind of delicate ingenuity which makes one 
dizzy in the attempt to follow it. 
© e Gg 
A summer zephyr counts as wind when the more deli- 
cate plants are being photographed at close quarters, 
and the gentleswaying of a tall, thin- 
PLANTS, WIND, AND stemmed plant is often a source of 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER: far more trouble than even the quick 
motion of a running person. In this 
matter the hints given by Mr. Haldy are worth atten- 
tion. Highly sensitive plates must be used, and when 
the weather is bright there will naturally be a prefer- 
ence for colour-corrected plates; but if colour-corrected 
plates and a screen are used in dullish weather, the ex- 
posures may be altogether too long for slender plants 
swaying in the gentle wind of summer. Watching and 
waiting for windless moments is often the only course, 
and by doing this it will often be practicable to give an 
exposure up to half a second. This may generally 
suffice, notwithstanding the need of stopping down con- 
siderably to secure the requisite depth of focus at close 
quarters. In exceptionally still weather long exposures 
may be given with deeply coloured screen, orthochro- 
matic plate, and small stop, but really still weather 1s 
exceptional. The use of wind screens is deprecated as 
being not only troublesome but also of no real service. 
It need scarcely be remarked that when a plant is in a 
pot and can be taken into a glass house, the photo- 
graphic difficulties disappear almost entirely. There are, 
however, slow motions of plants, as, for example, the 
turning towards the light, which may affect the case 
even in a glass house, when the exposure is very pro- 
longed. o »6 
The use of formosulphite as a substitute for alkalis is 
discussed in a recent issue of the Photographische 
Chronik, where Dr. Stolze states that it 
A SUBSTITUTE may be employed with practically any 
FOR ALKALI developer in place of the caustic or 
carbonate ingredient. — There are two 
kinds of formosulphite commercially obtainable, it is 
pointed out, and one of these contains a rather large 
proportion of potassium bromide, so that while vielding 
clear, bright negatives, the development is nevertheless 
protracted. We are strongly recommended to insist on 
buying the bromide-free substance, which then merely 
consists of equi-molecular proportions of trioxvmethylene 
and bisulphite of soda. Plates which had received 
equal exposure were treated, some with a developer con- 
taining bromide-free formosulphite as the accelerator, 
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others with a caustic-soda developer with no bromide, 
the developing agent being the same in both cases. 
Although the image appeared quickest where the caustic 
soda was used, complete development took much about 
the same time in either instance, and the fog was far 
less in the case of the formosulphite. There seems a 
good deal therefore in its favour, and if used with a little 
bromide, and in place of the usual carbonate or 
hydroxide of soda, it is stated to give most satisfactorv 
results. چ‎ & g 


Careful examination of a negative will always reveal 
some trace of surface modelling or relief, this relief 
being more especially noticeable when 
the gelatine coating on the glass tends 
to thickness and when a pyrogall:c 
developer was used. At best, hov- 
ever, the relief of the negative is but slight, certainly 
not enough to make it worth while to cast or mould for 
decorative use, but if a suitably compounded gelatine 
composition is laid evenly on a plate it is possible to ob- 
tain a degree of relief as great as that of a coin or medal, 
and from this original mouldings or replicas may be 
made in plaster, metal, or any material capable of plastic 
treatment. The photo-relief method of Professcr 
Namias, recently mentioned in the Photographische 
Chronik, is as follows: An ounce of fine gelatine is 
soaked in 34 ounces of water, and the vessel is heated 
in a water bath until all is dissolved, after which one 
fluid drachm of glycerine is stirred in. The mixture, 
having been strained through fine muslin, is poured on 
levelled glass or metal plates, one fluid drachm being 
allowed for three square inches of surface. When dry 
the coated plates may be kept any length of time, and 
sensitising is performed by soaking a plate for fifteen 
minutes in a six per cent. solution of ammonium 
bichromate, and drying in the dark. Exposure under a 
negative in the printing frame should be continued sufh- 
ciently long to give a fully detailed image in brown, the 
time required being about the same as would be involved 
in making a print on ordinary print-out paper. On 
soaking the exposed plate in water the relief is pro- 
duced, and the plate can be moulded with plaster or with 
a waxy composition upon which an electrotype is made. 
If the swelled relief be very gently heated there is such 
a redistribution of the gelatine as makes the relief per- 
sist after the gelatine stratum is dry. 
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The behaviour of silver chloride with colloidal silver 
engages the attention of Dr. J. M. Eder in a recent 
issue: of Photographische Korre- 
spondenz. Dr. Eder shows by the 
aid of curves that chloride of silver 
with absorbed colloidal silver is 
very fairly panchromatic, tested with the spectrum of 
sunlight, and whether developed with ferrous oxalate or 
by physical means. There is a maximum of sensitive- 
ness at the H and K Fraünhofer lines, and another 
situate at about А =5,500. Drv plates were used for the 
experimental tests, prepared with silver chloride 
coloured weak rose-red, owing to presence of absorbed 
silver in very small proportion. The sensitising action 
of the colloidal silver upon silver chloride is apparently 
analogous to that of an organic dye-stuff sensitiser, 
and silver-chloride-gelatine with it forms an ideal 
panchromatic emulsion. It is unfortunate, savs Dr. 
Eder, that silver chloride plates are so slow, as other- 
wise such panchromatic plates could be employed for 
ordinary orthochromatic photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BAS-RELIEFS. 


DR. EDER ON 
COLLOIDAL SILVER. 
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T is to be hoped that photographers will not take 
Mr. Snowden Ward's remarks in his presidential 
address to the members of the Convention at 


Canterbury too seriously. Already camera men are 
inclined to give themselves airs, and to consider them- 
selves creators rather than copyists. When they heard 
that ‘‘the best photographers stand ahead of the 
popular successful painters of the day,’’ they were per- 
haps in danger of stiffening their necks and tilting their 
noses still higher. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that Mr. Ward 
seriously meant that photographers are greater artists 
than painters, judging from a comparison between their 
works, is it not possible that this conclusion was 
arrived at too hastily ? If a photograph is more pleasing 
than a painting because its ‘‘ tone harmonies’’ and 
lines are better than those of a painting, does this 
prove anything more than that Dame Nature, as repre- 
sented by the blind photographer, is more perfect and 
more pleasing than Dame Nature as composed and 
altered to suit the ideals of the painter? It may be 
said that photographers are not blind. Yet a little 
consideration would enable us to see that a blind man 
who could hold a camera tolerably level would be able 
at times to make perfectly composed pictures. If we 
look at the work of an average snapshotter who keeps 
his eve more on the level at the top of his camera 
than on anything in front of it, we find that about one 
in every hundred of his photographs is well-nigh per- 
fect. Surely this does not prove that the snapshotter 
is a More consummate artist than the man who has spent 
the whole of his life in interpreting his impressions of 
Nature. It only proves that now and then the glimpses 
of her which are caught by the camera are superlatively 
beautiful. 

Even the most skilful portraitists, such as Mr. 
Craig Annan and Mr. Furley Lewis, would disclaim 
any pretensions of being the makers of the beauti- 
ful works they produce. At the most, they do not twist 
and turn their sitters into the shapes we see them in. 
No; all they do is to seize the opportunity, and, if 
necessary, make suggestions that the opportunity may 
be forthcoming. As for the poor pictures by our 
leading painters, which Mr. Ward has such sorrowful 
pity for, do not we see in them whenever thev fail to 
please us the trail of the camera? Unfortunately, many 
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painters do not understand the failings of photography; 
they do not all know that the distortion often seen in 
photographic portraits is due to the use of lenses of 
short focus; they do not know either that the thinness 
of people’s lips in a photograph is due to the use of a 
plate which is not panchromatic. In many cases all the 
painter has to work from is a bad cabinet photograph, 
which he has had enlarged to life-size by some trade 
enlarger. If this fails to inspire the painter, who can 
wonder now and then he is allowed to see his sitter in 
the flesh, for a short time, and is able to get rid of the 
photographic impression? The case is no better, and 
often all the worse, when the painter, to save time, takes 
his own photograph of the sitter. Many of these guides 
are fearfully under or over exposed, and unless the 
painter is a very strong man he too often seizes on the 
faults of the photograph and emphasises them in the 
painting. It is very rare that an artist uses a lens of 
sufficiently long focus when making his own photo- 
graphic guides, and when some of them, already too 
hard, are enlarged many diameters on bromide paper, 
their ghastliness may be imagined. 

We should remember, too, that nearly all portraits 
are painted for money, while nearly all photographs are 
taken for love. Perhaps Mr. Ward, who has greater 
opportunities of seeing both pictures and photographs 
than most people, is able to discern this fact, and it may 
be that this love makes the photographs sweeter in his 
eyes than all the labour which has been spent on the 
paintings. 

For the sum of sixpence Mr. Ward or any other 
champion of photography might invest in a collection 
of pictures, more than fifty of them. The title of the 
collection is ** Humorous Masterpieces. No. s. Pic- 
tures by Phil May." If one looks at these fifty or sixty 
pictures, dispassionately looks at them apart from any 
thought of their humour, what do we find? That most 
of them represent two figures, generally standing, and 
often looking at one another. Any photographer who 
thinks he is a greater artist than Phil May should take 
out his camera and try to make a collection of fifty 
groups of two. If these photographs show more 
variety of line, more subtle tone harmonies, or are 
placed more cleverly than the drawings, then the 
camera may be proclaimed king, and paint-brush and 
pencil deposed. 


SHUTTER SPEEDS. + 


By G. H. SCHAFER. 


Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


OST of us know that the speeds marked on our 
M shutters are not usually accurate, but only a very smail 
proportion of us have any idea what the various 
speeds really are. This is a pitv, for the exposure itself is 
difficult enough to determine without matters being further 
complicated by inaccuracy in the shutter. 
It would not matter so much if the real exposure was 
always the same fraction or multiple of the indicated 
exposure, but this is never the case. 


For instance, a well-known tvpe of shutter when set at 
1 sec." usually remains open for only 2 second, whereas 
when set at “ 1-100th sec." it usually gives an exposure as 
long as 1-6oth second. 

Some shutters I have had did not give the same exposure 
twice running, even when set for the same speed, which is 
most deplorable, and their case is quite hopeless as far as 
certaintv of result goes. 


It may be mentioned, by the way, that photographers are 
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apt to forget that, if the shutter takes one second to open 
and close, this is not equal to the lens remaining fully open 
for one second. Asa matter of fact, the shutter is fully open 


for only a portion of the exposure, and during the rest of the 
time the light is more or less cut off. If you think it over 
carefully you will see that in the case of an ordinary lens 
shutter, which steadily opens to the full aperture of the lens 
and immediately starts closing again, the effect on the 
plate will be the same as if the lens had been fully open for 
only one-half of the total duration of the exposure. 

Most present-day shutters do not start closing again 
immediately they have fully opened, and their equivalent 
full-aperture effect is generally about three-quarters of the 
actual exposure. 

The focal-plane shutter, working as it does close to the 
plate, where the rays of light gathered together by the lens 
have become concentrated to their maximum intensity, allows 
as much light to reach the plate in a given time as is equal 
to the lens being entirely uncovered for the same period. 

Obviously, therefore, in exposures of the same duration, 
the average lens shutter causes a light action on the plate 
only three-quarters as effective as a focal-plane shutter. The 
crudest lens shutter of to.dav allows бо per cent. of the 
maximum possible light to pass, and, consequently. the 
focal-plane shutter is never more than twice as efficient as 
the ordinary type. 

In the case of shutters which uncover the outer portion of 
the lens earlier than they do the centre, such as, for example, 
the roller-blind variety, the use of a small stop shortens the 
exposure, inasmuch as light enters the lens later and stops 
doing so earlier than would otherwise be the case. 

The efficiency of every lens shutter is increased when a 
small stop is used, because the working aperture is un- 
covered in less time, and remains so for a longer time than 
when a large stop is used. 

The method of testing shutter speeds by photographing a 
rotating bicvcle wheel is quite ancient bv this time and has 
often been described in THE А. P. амр P.N. It is surprising 
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that it is not resoried to more frequently. The accompanv- 
ing photographs are intended to show at a glance how [о 
proceed, and the tvpe of result obtained. 

It is often recommended that the bulb of a mercurial ther- 
mometer should be tied to the rotating wheel, because of 
the bright point of light reflected, but 1 have found that a 
better plan is to fix a piece of black paper about six inches 
square to the spokes near the rim, and to stick to the centre 
of the black paper a small diamond-shaped piece of white 
paper, say about 14 inches long, pointing towards and away 
from the hub of the wheel. When bicvcle and camera are 
in position, and everything is in readiness for an exposure, 
the wheel must be set in motion. 

To start with, spin the wheel—the front one, by the way 
—so that it goes distinctly faster than the rate required. 
l'or testing moderate speeds it is sufficient to let the wheel 
rotate only once each second. Then, when the wheel has 
slowed down to the rate desired, the exposure should Ье 
made. 

Of course, you must be able to count seconds, as it would 
be no use attempting to refer to your watch for this purpose. 
If you have not already acquired the knack, a very little 
practice will enable you to do so accurately enough. Mutter 
to yourself, ‘ I reckon that's one; I reckon that's two,” etc., 
at a rate to be determined by a few {rials against the seconds 
hand of your watch. It is surprising how proficient one 
becomes. 

If the bicycle wheel is placed in front of a dark back. 
ground, several exposures can be made on the same plate by 
shifting the camera just a little one way or another before 
exposing again, so that in the resulting photograph the 
wheel appears to have been moved about a couple of inches 
between each exposure. The chance of the several white 
diamonds interfering with one another is very remote. 

From the amount of movement depicted it is easy to 
calculate fairly accurately the duration of the exposure. In 


the illustration it will be seen that the movement is about 
1-30th of the whole circle, and therefore the exposure was 
1-3oth second. 


Hot Weather and Alum.—The excessive heat we are now ex- 
periencing will be found to accentuate all the troubles ordinarily 
met with in gelatine films. The difficulty is that water, at any- 
thing like the present temperature, would dissolve the gelatine, 
so that care must be taken to keep all solutions as cool as 
possible. Washing takes place more rapidly in warm water 
than in cold, hence twenty minutes or half an hour may be 
given for washing a negative or print, where an hour would be 
given in winter time. Alum has the useful power of raising 
the melting point of gelatine, hence the advantage of an alum 
bath in hot weather. Ten minutes’ immersion in a five-per-cent. 
solution of potash alum will make the film much more heat- 
resisting. and should be given wherever possible. 


Astronomical Photographs.—The eighth plate of photographs 
of the moon, taken at the Paris Observatory, appears in this 
month's issue of Knowledge. Photographers interested іп 
astronomical work will do well to secure these plates. 


Nelson Camera Club.—For the second time this season the 
members of the Nelson Camera Club, last week, varied the 
programme of the ordinary meeting by arranging a short ramble 
prior to the evening’s business. Meeting at the club room, 
Elizabeth Street, earlier than usual, they rambled in the direc- 
tion of Hodge House Farm and Swindon, the return journey 
being made along the canal bank. Although the weather was 
scarcely fit for photographic work owing to the bad light, yet 
the walk was much enjoyed. 
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By W. iT.‏ ا 


NCE upon a time that mysterious individual called the 
O `* serious worker " turned up his nose scornfully at 

the roll-film user, and referred to him scathingly as a 
‘button presser.” Nowadays the roll-film camera and the 
daylight-loading cartridge have become so popular that 
everyone acknowledges their value, and even the “ serious 
worker " himself has fallen a victim to the fascinations of 
the system. 

It would be late in the day, indeed, to point out the 
immease improvements that have taken place in roll films 
during the last few years. Do not Messrs. Kodak and 
Messrs. Houghton din into our ears week after week the 
wonderful properties possessed by the Kodak and Ensign 
films? We know that roll films are orthochromatic, non- 
curling, free from halation, very fast, possess great latitude 
and all sorts of other estimable virtues. We have found out 
the advantage of the daylight loading idea, and now that we 
can treat roll films with as much respect as a box of tip-top 
dry plates, we appreciate the fact that the dark-room is 
eliminated, and rejoice accordingly. Probably thousands of 
our readers are using roll films on their holidays at this time 
of the year, and if these few notes enable them to simplify the 
negative-producing afterwork we shall feel that they have 
not been written in vain. 

The vast majority of roll films are developed in the strip. 
Very few people cut the individual exposures off and develop 
each one separately. 

There used to be all sorts of weird devices sold for keeping 
films flat, for holding them in some wav or other so that 
they could be treated like a dry plate, but since roll films 
have been coated on the back with gelatine to make them 
non-curling, these little pieces of apparatus have disappeared 
from the dealers’ catalogues. 


Tank Development. 


The daylight developing tanks, machines, and boxes sold 
by the Kodak company have obtained great popularity. The 
“ daylight all the way " notion appeals vividly to the photo- 
grapher who wants to cut out as many difficulties—real or 
imagined—as possible, and certainly tank development of 
roll films has much to recommend it. 

Barring absolute carelessness, you simply cannot go 
wrong with a tank apparatus. It seems so utterly simple 
that one is almost shocked when a film does not come out 
perfect from end to end, but there are one or two little 
dodges that I have discovered that may interest tank users. 

Once I was unfortunate enough to put a spool wrong way 
round into the winding rack in the tank apparatus. Instead 
of the paper leading from the top, as it should have done, 
it unwound from the bottom. I did not wait to see the 
Warning enquiry, and put the lid on before I discovered my 
mistake. When I took the film out of the tank it was prac- 
tically blank from end to end. Here and there was a bar of 
developed negative, but that was all. 

Another time I neglected to stick down the loose end, and 
got several clear bands of undeveloped film right across the 
strip with one or two wiggly marks that looked particu- 
larly mysterious. One make of films—Ensigns—are sent 
out with both ends of the film already stuck down, but the 
Kodak, Wellington, Lumière and Barnet films have one 
end loose, and it must always be stuck firmly before winding 
into the tank. 

A very useful dodge with the tank apparatus, and one that 
should be remembered every time a film is wound into the 
apron, is to keep the second handle on the side of the winding 
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box steady when the film is being unspo»led. Perhaps this 
is difficult to explain without a diagram, but tank users will, 
| hope, follow what I mean. There are two handles on the 
apron box. One is turned to wind the apron and the film 
together. The other is usually allowed to go free, and if it 
does, the apron and film do not wind together so tightly as 
they might, and the film sags. Result, a clear bar of un- 
developed material across one or more negatives. This can 
be prevented entirely by holding the back handle, and not 
letting it turn too quickly. 

Every one of these troubles is due to personal carelessness ; 
careless or thoughtless handling of a perfect piece of 
apparatus. It isn't the tank or the film that is to blame, it's 
the man—always the man! And usually the man blames 
everyone but himself. 


The Developing Dish Method. 

But it isn't everyone who has a tank developer, and the 
good old method of dish developing has not died out entirely, 
whatever the tank makers would tell us. 

For roll-film development I always commandeer the bath- 
room. My dark-room isn’t large enough to handle long 
wet strips of films conveniently, and I lixe the extra spacious- 
ness—and water—that one can get in the bath-room. The 
bath is about half filled with cold water, and the developing 
dish is stood on a bridge acress the bath. Our bath-room 
has a railed affair wnich held sponges and things, and I 
started using that, and it answered splendidly. Now I 
always keep it for developing, and the sponges rest upon a 
new rack. The home authorities made me buy it for “ spoil- 
ing " the old one. 

1 use a good red light—an incandescent gas burner in a 
square lantern—and keep the films a good way from the red 
window. The more light the better, as long as it is safe. 
To fuddle round in a badly lit dark-room is miserable; but 
beware of common red glass that is quite unsuitable for a 
photographic safelight. There are several kinds of red glass, 
and it is always best to test vour lamp before vou relv on it 
too implicitly. All is not safe that’s ruby. 


To Commence Operations. 

The first thing to do after unwinding the film, and detach- 
ing it from the black paper, is to hold it taut and draw it 
through the water in the bath once or twice. It will 
speedily become limp and flaccid, and you can leave it sub- 
merged until it does. Now, very carefully, draw the film 
from end to end between vour first and second fingers. If 
the film is a wide one do it twice, first one edge inwards, then 
the other. This removes all possibility of bubbles or air 
bells, and if you don’t take this precaution you may get little 
clear round spots on your negatives which will mar their 
perfection. 

The film, still held at each end, should now be passed 
through the developer, steadily, evenly, and without stop- 
ping, even for an instant. This first “ pass through ” is 
most important, for if vou stop to get a firmer grip, or some- 
thing like that, you may give one part of the film an unfair 
start and cause a developing mark in the shape of a band of 
inequality right across the film. The up and down move- 
ment of the hands should be continued slowly until the out- 
line of all the negatives can be seen fairlv distinctly through 
the back of the film. You can always judge in this wav, 
and it is far safer than examining the negatives up close to 
the lamp. With short lengths of film like six-exposure films 
or a double-two, a good dodge is to take hold of one end of 
the film only, and let the other end roll and unroll in the dish 
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as you raise or lower your hand. A small dish is best for 
this, and a deep one. The bottom and sides of the dish 
should be smooth and clean, or you will scratch the delicate 
gelatine coating on the back of the celluloid. Still another 
variation—but possible only with a small, deep, and very 
clean dish—is to let both ends of the film roll up and assume 
the position that it once took in the camera, that is, a roll 
at each side of the dish, and a flat piece of film between 
them. Then, with the soft part of the fingertips, keep the 
film rolling and unrolling, so that each end is alternately 
wound and unwound on itself. This sounds somewhat com- 
plicated, but really it’s the easiest thing possible provided 
you have passed the film through the developer a dozen times 
before vou start the rolling business. 

In any method of strip development be careful not to hold 
the film at the ends so long that you melt the gelatine where 
your fingers touch it. If you find this happens, you had 
better get a strong pair of film clips and use them from the 
start. Don’t try the rolling business with your finger-tips 
unless your hands are quite cool, or you will soon get very 
dirty and stained negatives. 

To Remove Development Stains. 

By the way, stains and most markings caused by develop- 

ment can easily be removed from films by immersion—after 
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THE NEW CRITICISM: A Further Reply. 


SIR,—What keen regrets are mine, that I was not journeying 
to Lime Street with Mr. Dixon Scott, for what a refreshingly 
close-up talk we could have had, and how well we should have 
agreed on the fundamentals, only agreeing to differ, perhaps, on 
some mere suríace details! For, of course, I admit Mr. Scott's 
(b), “That photography, therefore, tf it really is an independent 
art, must be capable of doing things that no other art can do; " 
it 15 precisely what I have always argued for—that photography 
15 an unique art presentment; has its own peculiar virtues in- 
imitable by any other art-method ; that it can stand alone secure 
in its own value and charm. 

But I can't subscribe to (c), “ That it must always refrain from 
doing things that other arts have done," unless I alter always to 
mainly, for the other art-methods—oil, water-colour, pastel— 
have already done, or tried to do, all that is to be done in 
subject matter. 

I am sure that a quiet memorising of the innumerable pic- 
tures one has studied will convince us that in landscape or 
genre there is scarcely anything absolutely new left to be put 
down. All that photography can hope to do, I think, is to 
say many of these things over again, in so much truer and more 
subtle a fashion as, on rare occasions, to amount to a new reveal- 
ing by a new art. 

And even then I feel slow to admit that any but the straightest 
of straight photography can do anything to merit the epithet new 
in art; to be really new the parentage by camera and lens must 
be instantly and absolutely apparent. By straight photography 
I always mean that—that one knows at first glance it zs a photo- 
graph. 

It is the newer printing methods that have been the most 
harmful in the mimicry Mr. Scott so rightly decries; and the 
mimicry in subject matter is bad enough, but the bastard 
imitative tendencies, the mimicry of other arts in printing and 
finishing, is worse, I think, as it more essentially injures the 
peculiar message of photography as a recorder of light and 
gradation. 

The first charm of photography is in its unique rendering of 
light, its perfect gradations; and when an exhibited picture 
ignores or falsifies these, it should be condemned, whatever 
praise may be due for its newness in subject matter. 

Newness in subject matter is doubtless of equal importance, 
but it is not of superior importance; no novelty or freshness of 
idea must be allowed to atone for inadequacy of treatment. 

When, if I may be allowed to refer to my own work, I endea- 
voured to realise some effects in cathedral lighting that I had 
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washing free from hypo—in a clearing bath made as follows : 


СИЛЕ е БОЛООТ siia Г ЛС eM us RU Е 4 oz. 
A TUI, oes IE Iv En NI рЫ Saed 2 OZ. 
Water: Res 20 Oz. 


This keeps well, and can be used several times if necessary, 
and it brightens up the negatives wonderfully. 

If several films are to be developed at once, get all your 
developing over before the fixing bath is brought out. The 
film, after development, can be rinsed free of developer and 
dropped into the water at the deepest end of the bath, and 
left there until you are readv to fix it. I have never found 
a film get marked or suffer in the slightest from this tem- 
porary neglect, and it is a great convenience to have only 
one operation on at a time. 

Just a few “ don'ts," and I have done. Don't under- 
develop your negatives; better spend another five minutes 
in the dark-room than to spoil a dozen pictures. Don't try 
a dozen different developers—get used to one and stick to 
it Don’t try and do too many spools on one evening— 
remember they all have to be fixed and washed, as well as 
developed. Don’t blame the films if you get what you think 
is a bad spool. Perhaps its “© badness ” is due to your care- 
lessness. 


E 
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not seen attempted before, I felt that if they were to be of any 
real value they must be thoroughly worked out; it must be a 
full message to be intelligible. It is, of course, but a question 
of full control of tools, this full working out; but what work- 
man is worth his salt who is not a master of his tools? We 
don't expect a cabinet maker to offer us a clumsy slip of his 
chisel as a new art-stroke! 

I felt that photography had something new to say in cathe- 
dral interior subjects, something that, in my egoism, I fancied 
had not been said from the sedate old Bosbooms to the modera 
theatrical Axel Haigs ; and to say it as I felt it, meant acquiring 
a fairly full knowledge of the virtues and failings of lenses and 
cameras in the most trying and limiting of condition. 

I am extremely glad I roused Mr. Scott into writing his reply. 
for it is far more useful than his original criticism. All I shall 
quarrel with him now, or in the future, over is his tendency, in 
his exuberant gratitude for the newer aims, the newer subjects 
and treatments, to condone faulty execution, faithlessness to 
photography’s cardinal virtues ;—purity of tones, truth to light, 
perfection in drawing. I would like him to be severest of all 
with the most promising, the most enterprising of the new 
workers, with those who have really something to say and are 
trying to say it; let us insist on intelligibility of utterance, and 
then we shall know what is trying to be said. Those who have 
nothing to say, who prefer the dull and obvious, can be ignored : 
killing the dead is no fun at all. 

My own small knowledge of artists and the art world con- 
tinually reconvinces me that their keenest admiration 15 always 
for the straightest and purest in photography, that which most 
instantly and convincingly says, “ This is made by a camera and 
lens; this is photography, and what photography should be." 
Falsity in lighting, ugly composition, defective drawing, ill- 
related masses and tones, must be most sternly condemned when 
accompanying a really fine idea, when marring a really fine sub- 
ject. And this is just what Mr. Scott's articles lack; as I stiil 
think, he errs in giving instead uncritical adulation, simply 
because the subject matter is newish. 

I think it will be a distinct service if I feign ignorance 
of Mr. Scotts laws, and ask him to “enumerate and 
show how fundamental and inflexible are the laws which bar 
the painter from the freedom of our cities, .etc., etc." It 
wil help him and us if he will show us why the brush and 
pencil are so powerless to do justice to the magic mysteries of 
our street effects; it may help to moderate his sense of their 
impossibility. I admit that the camera only can record some of 
the atmospheric wonders in their full value; but structurally 
there is much that is easy to the brush or pencil, and absolutely 
impossible to the camera. It is not wise for us to over-rate our 
own possibilities, or to under-rate those of the artist by pen or 

ncil. 

P Au Bags I would like to record my gratitude for the spirit 
and the wind-up of Mr. Scott's reply ; and now, for your laws, 
Mr. Scott, please '— Yours, etc., 

FREDERICK H. Evans. 
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=. = " 9.—Sea-shore Difficulties. 
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ERHAPS there are more 

plates exposed on such 
seaside views as that which 
forms the illustration of this 
note than upon any other 
class of subject during the 
seaside holiday season—and it 
must be confessed that a very 
large proportion of these are 
not worth the trouble ex- 


pended on them. I select this — М | | EE. e 
example because I think it — + — E 3 
fairly well illustrates some Of Meeri И S KC A E 
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the reasons why pictures of 
this kind are disappointing. 
In the first place, we are all 
very apt to forget the fact— 
though we know it quite well 
—that our ordinary photo- 
graphic print will be in mono- 
chrome. 

Now, most of us who select 
a seaside place for the summer 
holiday do this for one reason 
among others, viz., that we 
do not live at a seaside place 
most of the year, and, therefore, such a holiday place will under a set of unusual conditions for the time being—not 
give us a change of scenery. This is doubtless a very good only as regards extra strong light, but also among colours 
and sensible reason, but, as photographers, we should not which appeal to our eye by reason of the fact that we are not 
forget the fact that we are, when at the seaside, working always seeing them all the year round. The colour of the 
sea is always beautiful, both in sunshine and shade, 
calm and storm. Then, again, we have an unusual lot 
of sky space presented to our view, and so we are apt 
to think that the clouds at the seaside are more beauti- 
ful in colour and form than those we see near towns or 
inland in the country. Then, again, the boats, the nets, 
and other fishing and sailing gear, are fresh objects to 
our town-jaded eves. In a word, our eve is captivated 
by brightness, clearness of the air, and novelty of sub- 
ject, so we are all often tempted to fire off a plate or 
two without considering our subject sufficiently. 

As regards colour, our bit of deep blue or blue-grey 
smoked glass comes in handy, and reminds us that 
while we may enjoy the beautiful colour, we must aim 
at selecting and composing our picture as though most 
of our subjects were more or less in monotone, as we 
see them through our blue glass. Being provided with 
ortho. plates and colour filters loosens our bonds a 
little, but still our bit of blue glass is useful, especially 
if we combine with it a peep through our yellow colour 
filler, and remember that our plate normally sees 
nature something like our view through the blue glass, 
but ought to see it as we see it through the vellow glass, 
so that when the vellow glass is used with the ordinary 
ortho. plate we shall, in most cases, get a kind of 
compromise between the two. 
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The next point to grip is that it is not so much difference 
of colour that is going to give us our photographic print as 
difference of light and shade. We shall, therefore, find it a 
great aid to view our subject with our eyelids so nearly 
uis that we can only see blurred masses of light and 
shade. 

On account of the fact that the sea acts as a huge reflector 
of sky light, such scenes as the one before us are often 
decidedly flat as regards light and shade. This is in a 
measure due to the fact that the water reflecting surface 
brings a good deal of scattered light into places which, with- 
out this reflected light, would show much more light and 
shade. For instance, the two nearest boats, K and L, are 
very flat and uninteresting objects as here shown. There is 
yet another very common reason why pictures of this sort are 
usually unsatisfactory, viz., that by the nature of the case 
the majoritv of the leading lines tend to run downwards 
towards the water. 

If we take a rapid glance at the lines in the skeleton 
analytical sketch, we see that, with the exception of the cliff 
top, AB, and the horizon, FG, there is a general tendency 
among the lines to tilt over towards the right lower corner. 
One almost feels that the whole scene is slipping downwards 
towards this corner. 

Let us look at the components in detail. The general trend 
of the range of cliffs, A, B, C, D, E, and F, is substantially 
in one direction, but AB gives this mass a helpful feeling cf 
balance and solidity. 
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The group of boats in the distance, NH, generally trend 
downwards, and are more or less parallel to A, B, C, D, E. 
The lines of the drying net, P to Q, again tell the same tale, 
which is also repeated by the separate boats, M, K, and L. 

I need hardly point out the strong shore line HK, which 
points towards the right lower corner. The ugly straight- 
ness of this line should also be noted. 

Of course, one can, by printing in clouds of suitable form, 
do something to counteract this liny look, but that is not 
such a good plan as changing one’s view point so as to get 
a better distribution of lines in the land part of the subject. 

There is in this example a point well worth noting, though 
it does not quite come into the features we are here consider- 
ing. I refer to the line of cliffs running from A to F. 1t 
may, perhaps, be perceived in the half-tone reproduction that 
as we pass from the nearer to the more remote parts of the 
land differences between the lights and shades grow less and 
less. That is to say, the shadows grow lighter and high 
lights a little less light, until all light and shade differences 
are lost at D and onwards. This is due to what is known as 
aerial perspective, or the effect of seeing objects through 
more or less distance of atmosphere. 

The whole subject of atmospheric effect is of immense im- 
portance in pictorial work, and must engage our very careful 
attention ere long, but at the fag-end of a chapter I can 
only invite attention to this one point, and suggest that the 
reader shall keep a watchful and observant eye open for 
hints which nature is continually offering him. 
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OST photographers like to make one or two 
rough prints from their negatives, and no 
paper is so economical for this purpose as that 

| prepared with iron salts, and usually known as 
'"'ferro-prussiate." Iron forms with hydrocyanic, or 
°“ prussic," acid, certain insoluble salts of a deep 
‘“ Prussian blue ” colour, and these are the compounds 
utilised in blue and certain other printing papers. 

There are two forms of ammonio-citrate of iron, one 
being brown and the other green. The latter gives the 
best results, and should be used where possible in 
making ferro-prussiate paper. Two separate solutions 
should be made up as follows, distilled water being used 
and great cleanliness being observed :— 


A.—Ammonio-citrate of iron ....... 3% drams. 
Water mor T I OZ. 
B.— Potassium ferricyanide ........ 1} drams 
WEGE REL cupo a DUNS atis I OZ. 


These solutions are mixed in the dark-room, yellow light, 
or weak gaslight, being used. The sensitive solution 
so prepared is applied to paper with a brush, as evenly as 
possible, and the paper used as soon after drying as 
possible. It may, if desired, be rapidly dried in front 
of a fire, and used at once. 

Printing should be carried out in full sunlight, and 
continued until the details are just visible. The print 


is then placed in cold water, when the image develops 
to a rich blue, and the whites become clear. Three or 
four changes of water should be given, and a couple of 
drops or so of hydrochloric acid added to the last but 
one. 

By using silver nitrate with the sensitising solution, 
instead of the ferricyanide, we can obtain sepia prints. 
The formula is as follows :— 


A W ACh or hacen ci La кдын риалы 2 oz. 


Ammonio-citrate of iron ............ + oz. 
Tartare acid ode teet io 20 gr. 
B.—Gelatifle osi кы ааб 30 gr. 
Dissolved in water ..................... I OZ 
C.—Silver nitrate ........................... 50 gr 
Water (distilled) ........................ I OZ 


The solutions are warmed to a temperature of about 
roo deg. Fahr., then A and B are mixed, and after- 
wards C is added. While warm, the solution is applied 
evenly to the paper. The paper is printed in daylight, 
and then rinsed in water, and finally fixed in a bath 
coataining ten grains of hypo to the ounce of water. 

All papers containing sensitive iron salts should be 
dried rapidly after sensitising, should he kept thoroughly 
dry before use, and should not be kept too long before 
use. They will then give excellent results for 
“© proofing '' one's negatives. 
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F the recent printing papers introduced, few 
afford greater artistic merit than the canvas CS CTS 
surface material; this no doubt has been intro- SENECAM: 
duced to meet a growing demand for so-called UP o 

fuzzy or diffused effects. ^ Modern printing processes too 


have been devised to produce pictures resembling old f 
fact, from the identical packet, but, as will be observed, 


has the canvas effect. It is well known that masking 
certain portions of a negative will greatly modify the 
final result; but it may not be so widely known, or, if 
known, certainly not practised, that by interposing cer- 
tain substances between negative and printing paper a 
very wide range of surfaces may be introduced. No. 2 
print was produced by simply placing between negative 
and paper a piece of common white muslin (the colour 
being immaterial) of fine mesh. The enthusiast will at 
once observe the numerous possibilities of variety by 
introducing different textures, from whence quite 
original surfaces may derive. 


No. 1. 


paintings, such as the gum-platinum, the bromoil, 
etc., etc. The printing papers with the canvas surface, 
however, are stamped, or rather rolled, to imitate the 
actual linen previous to coating with emulsion; hence 
the effect is somewhat subdued by the after-coating. 
In this brief article I will endeavour to explain in as 
lucid a manner as possible how any printing papers or 
process may be adapted to this method. To illustrate 
I have printed roughly two photographs from the same 
negative. No. 1 isa straight print, but on a medium or 
carbon surface p: aper, and even on this it produces disi 
fine detail. No. 2 is made on exactly the same paper; No. 2. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN THUN. 


A Slviss Beauty-Spot for the Camera. 


By CARINE CADBY. жее „Пе мины es e s 


> * D атын 


OMPARED with other towns in Switzerland, Thun seems to 
have been least spoilt by the tourist. W ith the exception 
of two or three big modern hotels, all in one part, the town 
presents much the same appearance as it did in the middle 
ages. There is a peculiar charm about the place for 

everyone, but to the photographer whose eyes are observant of 
beauty, it makes a special appeal. We experience the feeling of 
having stepped into the middle ages, as we walk along the quaint 
old irregular streets, with their massively built houses, and see the 
market still going on just as it has done in former centuries. 
The booths might be the same, and the peasants who stand by 
them do not seem to belong to our unromantic time. There are 
stalls of tempting-looking butter and cheese, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables; also many stalls with the picturesque native pottery, 
and even booths of hats—such hats—and other equally quaint 
wearing apparel. For figure study work, one can hardly imagine 
better opportunities than can be got in the street market of Thun. 
But the crown of all is the castle, and when wandering about in 
— ıa Castle the Crown of this 12th century atmosphere we almost lose our identity, for 
Thun there is nothing of the museum about it; it is all in excellent 
repair, and a good part of it is being used now. There are 
prisoners waiting to be tried and busy officials at work, and all the old houses that cluster round are very much inhabited. 
The photogr: apher can spend hours up here with his camera, and will be left quite undisturbed, which, when one is 
only beginning architectural subjects, is a very great advantage 
Then there is the lake, which attracts most people ; and indeed it 1s beautiful, with its avenue of trees growing close to 
the water and its view of the giant snow peaks on the opposite shore. From the photographer's point of view, the lake 
and the Aar (the river which runs through it and intersects the town in canals) are great advantages, for we all know 
how a foreground of water will help a photograph. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THUN. By CARINE CADBY. 
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AN ARCHWAY IN THE COURTYARD OF THE CASTLE. 
See article on opposite page. 
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By Carine Capsy. 
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Thun makes a special appeal to English people, who, 
coming as they do from the rush and bustle of modern con- 
ditions, so thoroughly appreciate the restfulness and leisure- 
liness of Thun. Even the business life of the town does not 
seem to have lost its picturesqueness; the shops, which 
seem only to sell such very good things, are thriving, though 
not with undue haste! The Hauptgasse is, as its name 
implies, the principal street. The shops here are built one 
on top of the other in a very odd manner, but one that is 
also to be found in our own old Chester. 

Thun is just the right size for the photographer. When he 
wants a change from the old town, a two-minutes’ walk will 
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bring him into the open country, to the hills behind the 
town, with their sweet-smelling meadows апа cherry 
orchards, and higher up into the pine forests. 

It is an excellent centre, too, for lake and mountain ex- 
cursions, and also a half-way house to all the chief places of 
the Bernese Oberland, and a good resting-place either in 
summer or in winter when journeying to the higher moun- 
tain resorts. 

Those who wish to keep their delusion about the middle 
ages will probably stop at the Freienhof, which dates from 
the 12th century, and has the distinction of being the oldest 
hotel in Switzerland. 


By J. E. ADNAMS. 


Special іо “Ghe Amateur 


FTER an eclipse of more than a generation's dura- 
tion, the stereoscope has again come to the front. The 


charm and beauty of stereoscopic representation comes 
as a surprise to those who see it for the first time, and to 
those who are familiar with it its interest increases with the 
It is not easy to imagine how it came to be 


familiarity. 


"Photographer 


and Photographic Neuse 


Stereoscopic representation will turn many a subject that 
could not be classed as pictorial into a “thing of beauty.” 
To realise this we have only to compare a number of stereo- 
scopic views as seen singly with the same views looked at 
through a stereoscope. 

The subject of stereoscopy is very alluring, were it not for 


THE DITCH. 


By J. E. ADNAms. 


This stereoscopic picture was obtained with a single guarter-plate camera in the manner described on the following page. 


neglected as it was for such a number of years. In the 
older time of its popularity amateur photographers were few 
and far between, and the bulk of the stereoscopic slides 
were provided by professionals. 

Now, when almost everybody dabbles in photography, it 
is only reasonable that many amateurs should wish to take 
it up as a speciality. 
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the expense, so many people think whose purses are not 
very plentifully lined. And yet it is by no means necessary 
to go to any extra expense for special cameras, special-sized 
plates and printing frames. All that is necessary is already 
possessed by every quarter-plate hand camera worker. The 
stereoscopic pair simply consists of two separate views taken 
from two different standpoints, ome taken a few inches to 
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the right of the other. The two lenses of a stereoscopic 
camera are separated by a distance of somewhere about 
three inches from centre to centre. This is a little more 
than the separation between our right and left eyes. In 
using an ordinary snapshot camera to take the stereoscopic 
pair of views by two exposures, we shift the camera laterally 
by about three inches or so. If, however, we use a greater 
separation than that, we exaggerate the stereoscopic effect. 


The illustration ‘‘ The Ditch ” (see p. 166) was selected as 
a suitable subject to deal with stereoscopically. One ex- 
posure was made 
holding the camera 
on the left-hand 
side of the chest, 
and after changing 
the plate a second 
one was made, 
holding it to the 
right side, taking 
care to keep the 
camera level and 
see that some im- 
portant point occu- 
pied the same spot 
on the finder at 
each exposure. 

The separation 
in thiscase must 
have been about 
twelve inches, and 
the prints being 
mounted with a 
separation suitable 
to that of the 
stereoscopic eye- 
pieces, there is 
nothing to show 
that it was taken 
at more than the 
usual distance of ў 
three inches, un- aT | 
less it be a slight ў M taint „Ру 
exaggeration of ee. a 
relief. 

In taking the 
above illustration 
a simple device was used, consisting of a board screwed 
to the top of the tripod and carefully levelled, which 
board was 3 inches wider than the bottom of the 
camera. One exposure was made with the camera 
flush with the left-hand edge, and the other with the 
right. The levelling saves some after-trouble when trim- 
ming the prints, and a raised bead round the edge of 
the board facilitates the act of putting the camera into 
position. 

A beginner should take some means to mark one of the 
negatives so as to make no mistake as to which is the right 
hand one and which is the left; and after printing should 
mark the back of each print “right” or “left” to prevent 
wrongly mounting them, which would destroy the stereo- 
scopic effect. 

Before trimming the prints, he should lay them flat on 
the table and look at them through a stereoscope, shifting 
them until the two images coalesce properly, which will give 
the correct distance at which to mount them; the amount 
of overlapping will show how much to cut off the meeting 
edges to bring the two pictures into position. It will most 
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likely be found that when mounted some prominent spot on 
one picture will be about 2% or 234 inches from the corre- 
sponding spot on the other. 

Some subjects will be found to be more suitable for taking 
stereoscopically than others. Foreground subjects, com- 
posed of a variety of objects situated in different planes one 
behind the other, are the. best. Distant buildings, with 
nothing but plain level ground in the foreground, are 


always disappointing. The triangle formed by the rays of 
light coming from such a distance with the short base of 


sR i aim Ч: 


The method cf production of this stereograph is described below. 


re 


3 inches or so, is so out of proportion that the rays of light 
are very little short of parallel to one another, and so you 
get no stereoscopic effect. A stereoscopic view of a distant 
scene requires taking with a very large separation indeed, 
probably several feet, and then the distortion makes the 
stereogram look very unnatural, so that all subjects that 
are at a greater distance are best left alone. 

By this means of taking the stereoscopic pictures on a 
quarter-plate, we get a larger picture, viz., 4 inches high, 
instead of only 3 inches, which it would be if taken on a 
stereo. plate (63 by 33), and the modern stereoscopes admit 
of viewing a taller picture than the old-fashioned stereoscope 
did. 

Stereoscopy is one of the most delightful of the by-paths 
of photography, and a few simple trials such as these are 
sure to tempt one to go more fully into the matter. 

It is a moot question whether, if the masterpieces of our 
leading workers were to be produced and viewed stereo- 
scopically, we should not see something as far beyond what 
has been possible up to the present, as an ordinary stereo- 
scopic view is superior to a regular snapshot. 
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* The Holidays: Where to Stay and What to See.’ ’—Thoëe of 
our readers who have postponed their annual holiday on account 
of the unfavourable Чак: experienced last month, and who 
are still undecided as to where it shall be spent, will find much 
useful information in the book which bears the above title. It 
contains lists of seaside and country lodgings, farmhouses, 
hotels and boarding-houses in the districts served by the prin- 


cipal English railway companies, besides illustrated notes on 
some of the chief places of interest. Several maps are in- 
cluded, and a special article is devoted to ''London's Rural 
Retreats." This excellent guide for the holiday maker is pub- 
lished by Walter Hill, 67-69, Southampton Row, W.C., price 
1s. 6d. post free, or can be obtained from any railway bookstall 
or newsagent for Is. 
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CARRYING THE CAMERA CASE. 
By T. W. PALLETT. 


S my canvas half-plate camera case was beginning to 
A look shabby, catalogues and shop windows were 

searched for another, and having found the usual 
'* open at the top "' pattern rather awkward when carrying 
an extra lens, yellow screen, and other necessary adjuncts, 
the search was for the unusual—something in which the 
camera could lie alongside the dark slides, etc., so that it 
would not be necessary to move one article to get another. 

Attaché cases were thought of, examined, apd found un- 
suitable in size, and more important still—too expensive. 

Finallv, a bag-maker in Bermondsey was consulted, with 
the result that the equipment is now more easily carried in 
a baize-lined half-gladstone, on opening which every article 
is ready to hand, as seen in the illustration. 

The size is 18 by 11 by 5 inches, takes six double dark 
slides comfortably, costs no more than the ordinary leather 
case, and has the further advantage that it will take a 
change of clothing, so making a capital week-end bag. 
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THE WATKINS TIME THERMOMETER AND DEVELOPING 


HAT amounts to an automatic time indicator for time 

development has been introduced by the Watkins Meter 
Company, of Hereford, in the form of a new “time tank." A 
handy little tank, which takes a dozen plates in grooves, is 
provided with a side portion, into which a thermometer dips. 
The tank is of light-tight form, and 
takes the plates in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Development can be carried 
out in daylight once the rack has 
been loaded with the plates, and 
fixed in position in the dark-room. 
The advantage of the horizontal posi- 
tion of the plates is that if only a 
small number, say three, are to be 
developed, it is only necessary to use one quarter the amount of 
developer that would be needed were a dozen plates to be 
developed. Three ounces of dilute developer are necessary in 
this case for every two quarter-plates dealt with, and six ounces 
for each two half-plates. The negatives, needless to say, are 
developed by time, so that no examination of them is necessary 
during development. 

Now all development depends to a considerable extent on the 
temperature, and time varies considerably when we come to use 
a dilute bath, but Mr. Watkins has surmounted the temperature 
question in a surprisingly ingenious way. His new time ther- 


TANK. 


mometer is a marvel of ingenious calculation, and will doubtless 
achieve the same measure of popularity and success that his 
other works on behalf of the photographer have met with. 
When the temperature of the developer—into which the ther- 
mometer dips—rises, the mercury rises in the stem. But in- 
stead of it recording the degrees of temperature, it indicates 
instead the effect of such rise on the time of development. Dif- 
ferent developers vary, as Mr. Watkins points out, in their sen- 
sitiveness to temperature, but it may be taken that the scale 
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provided is accurate within sufficient limits for average work, 
more especially when we bear in mind that convenient quality 
of the dry plate, “latitude.” There are two scales on the ther- 
mometer, one to be used with smaller dilutions, the other with 
considerable dilutions of the normal developer. The /i»e to 
develop is at once seen by the position of the thread of mercury 
in the stem. 

The Watkins Time Tank is applicable to plates or films, and, 
used in conjunction with the time thermometer, provides the 
photographer with a simple arrangement by means of which the 
uniformity of his work should be well assured. 


— efie — — — — 


THE SANDERSON CAMERA, 


EVERAL notable improvements have been introduced this 
season by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Hol- 


born, W.C., in the Sanderson camera. The camera itself is so 
well known that it is hardly necessary to remind our readers 
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of its remarkable rising-front capabilities, its long extension, 
and, more particularly, its extreme stability, combined with 
the minimum of weight. 

The new features to which we now araw our readers’ attention 
are three in number. Firstly there is a rackwork focussing 
back, for wide-angle work, which has been fitted to all the 
Sanderson models. When using lenses of very short focus, the 
baseboard can be dropped, and an additional travelling base- 
board brought into play; the latter has rack and pinion actua- 
tion. 

Next there is a very neat and rigid rack and pinion arrange- 
ment for raising or lowering the front. Architectural and land- 
scape photographers will appreciate this new feature. The 
pinion projects outwards at right-angles from the front, but is 
quite short, and can be easily worked by the fingers whilst one 
is looking through the focussing screen. 

The third feature is an improved method of attaching the 
camera back, the reversing back now being released by pressing 
a concealed spring on the top of the body. The spring actuates 
two automatic catches, which hold the back in position. 


Altogether the Sanderson model we have before us comprises 
almost every conceivable advantage of modern camera construc- 
tion. It has a remarkable reserve of useful capabilities, and it 
is difficult to think of any phase of photography where this 
excellent instrument would not score; 
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conducted py { THOMAS BOLAS; Е.С... F.I.C., and 
dii ada У{Т. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S, F.R.P.S. 


VARIED TONES ON GELATINO-CHLORIDE PRINTS. 


In a recent demonstration before the Société de Photo- Water ...... ОООО ei 125 c.cm. 
graphie de Marseilles, М. Cullet gave some interesting Sulphuric acid .......................... 5 c.cm. 
toning formule, by means of which he said that seventy Pot. chloroplatinite.— .................. I gm. 


different tones could be obtained. Many of the baths are 
quite applicable to other makes of paper than the one 
under consideration, and will be of interest to users of 
P.O.P. 

A preliminary treatment of the prints was recom- 
mended, this being to place them for a couple of minutes 
in the following solution :— 


Water Less ew ds At UE LU EU 1,000 C.cm. 
Sodium bicarbonate ................ .20 gm. 
Sodium chloride ..................... IO gm. 


The bicarbonate saponifies any greasv matter due to 
contact with the fingers. A good rinse then prepares 
the prints for toning. 


“Platinum Blach” Tones 
A.—Distilled water .................. тоо c.cm 
Sodium acetate ................... I gm 
Borax Ai Pepe у d uade geni I gm 
B.—Woater .............................. тоо c.cm 
Gold chloride ........................ I gm 


A quarter of an hour before use, add one part of B to 
fifty parts of A. The mixture should only be used once. 
A short toning in this bath, with subsequent toning in 
the platinum bath, gives brown-black tones; longer im- 
mersion leads to platinum black tones. 


The platinum bath is made by adding to ten parts of 
water one part of the following :— 


Minute traces of acid are eliminated from the prints 
after toning bv using an alkaline fixing bath as follows : 


Water на а Eds I,000 c.cm 
FIDO iere ascen mr 50 gm. 
Sodium bicarbonate ................ 10 gm 


Violet Tones. 
Print the paper very deeply, until ‘‘ bronzing " takes 
place in the shadows; then wash, and tone in the 
following :— 


Water 


ЕСРИ a iati: 400 c.cm 
Pure hydrochloric acid .............. 3.5 c.cm 
Gold chloride ........................... o.2 gm 


Leave the prints in this until the desired tone is ob- 
tained, then wash well and fix. 
Azure Blue Tones. 
These may be produced by toning after fixing. The 
prints are first fixed, then washed for ten minutes or 
place in the shadows; then wash, and tone in— 


A.—Distilled water .................. IOO C.Cm. 
Citrate of iron ..................... I gm 

B.—Distilled water .................. 100 C.Cm 
Potassium ferricyanide ......... I gm. 


For use, take ten parts each of A and B, and add one 
part of acetic acid. 
If this bath be employed with prints previously toned 
= fixed, two hours’ washing should be given before- 
and. 


—— gn م‎ 


METOL AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC SORES. 

The following ointment is recommended in cases of metol 
and other irritation, by Dr. Niewenglowski, in the Belgian 
Photographic Society’s Bulletin : — 


IChObyoLl. ace mes ette ан A IO gr. 
Borácie- acid isons Cac ern ERE IO gr. 
B pL MEE 20 gr. 
Naseline. ен арена а 30 gr 


INTERFERENCE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Lehmann contributed to No. ir of the Photographische 
Rundschau detailed but brief instructions for using the inter- 
ference heliochromy apparatus, etc., supplied by Carl Zeiss, ot 
Jena. The grainless plate, the correction filter, objective, ex- 
posure and development, are all discussed, and several diagrams 
and photographic illustrations are given also. 


CHROMIUM INTENSIFIERS AND FRILLING. 


The acid character of the chromium intensifier renders the 
gelatine film liable to frilling, etc., and the following bleaching 
solution, containing alum, is recommended in the Journal de 
Rouen : — 


Water гасене reinn ea I,000 C.cm. tO 1,500 c.cm. 
Hydrochloric acid аал ree rre авар 30 c.cm 
Potassium bichromate .............................. то gm 
ccr ivo MEL 50 gm 
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The alum renders the film somewhat impervious to the solution, 
and hence a longer time is required for a thorough conversion of 
the silver into halide. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF ALHALIES IN DEVELOPER. 
Bruno Wiehr gives the following values as the equivalents of 
different accelerators :— 


Ammonium hydroxide .......5555.......................... I 
ACETONE P UT 3 
Sodium hydroxide  ...................... sese eene 2 
Potassium hydroxide .......................................... 3 
Sodium carbonate crystals ................................. 14.5 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous .............................. 6.5 
Potassium carbonate .......................................... 8 


A COMBINED BATH FOR BLUE TONES. 

The Wiener Mitteilungen gives the following formula for pre- 
paring a combined toning and fixing bath for obtaining blue 
tones : — 


EUV DO: таоло КАЗИ Mesh EEIT I OZ. 
Lead nitrate ooi Rea etus sex deoa i 48 gr. 
Lead acetate шиге area ann Эшче ыры рана -». 48 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide . ........................... 48 gr 
NV ALOR ЖООГО ОЛЛО ЛО Л К ТГ 5 02. 
Gold chloridé: sas oa КЛ АННЕ I gr. 


About twenty-five minutes is required for a rich blue tone. 
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Unde? 


- this heading every 


beginners. 


week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


SOME POINTS IN COMPOSITION. 


Query.—I have read a good deal in THE A. P. AND Р. N. about 
concentrating the interest in a photograph. Would vou say 
whether I have at all succeeded in doing this in the two negatives 
I am enclosing? I should like to know as well the cause of the 
mottled marks on the trees in the upright picture. 

P. F. G. (Theydon Bois). 


Reply.—Let us take the oblong picture first. Неге the prin- 
cipal feature of interest is the patch of sunlight on the path, which 
is pleasantly broken up a little by reason of the fact that the sun- 
light is coming through a somewhat open network of trees. The 
foreground is 
nicely in shadow, 
so that we have a 
strong, broad 
mass of dark to 
the right-hand 
bottom corner. 
This mass ex- 
tends upwards, 
rather too evenly, 
perhaps, and so 
we have the 
right-hand half 
of the picture a 
mass of fairly 
even shadow. 
True the stem of 
the silver birch 
gives a little re- 
lief, but the 
almost equal 
division is not 
altogether satis- 
factory. 


Straight 
Footpaths. 


A difficulty 
often met with in 
such subjects is 
dealing with the 
straight lines 
formed by edges 
Notice the difference between the edge of the foot- 


of footpaths. 
path in this picture and the more straggling and irregular edge in 


the upright view. It should be an easy matter to do a little pencil 
work, either on the film itself or on a piece of finely ground glass, 
to which the film might be attached with stamp edging. The little 
bit of dark (light, of course, on the negative) between “the path and 
the left-hand bottom corner might be delicately pencilled over and 
so practically obliterated, and “if a little more work of the same 
kind were done in one or two other places, this path edge would be 
broken up to the advantage of the composition. 


Patches of SKy. 


As the negative stands at present, you will notice that the patch 
of sky is about the same size as the patch of sunshine—and attracts 
almost equal attention. Your attempt at concentration in selecting 
the view must be supplemented when you come to print, and you 
should endeavour to get a sky which, while quite helping the idea 
of sunshine, will not obtrude itself on one’s notice by having 
strongly marked cloud forms. The little bits of sky visible through 
the trees at the top right-hand corner will also need considerably 


“sunning down." Sky seen in this way through trees may always 
be *sunned" a good deal darker than large areas of sky in the 


same picture, otherwise they come in front of the trees instead of 
being in the distance. A painter usually smears a little of the 


colour of his trees across such bits of sky, and thus lessens not only 
the contrast in brightness, but also the contrast in colour. 


Concentration Too Obvious. 
Let us now turn to the upright picture, and the first thing to 
notice is that the patch of light is here almost too much con- 
centrated; in other words, one has almost the feeling of looking 


into а tunnel. This effect is partly due to the vista of light being 
central and partly to the very regular curvature of the branches 
and leaves above. This defect and another one might have been 
corrected at the same time by including a little more on the left of 
the tree stem, and we are not at all sure that this would not have 
come better as an oblong instead of an upright picture. You 
would then have got rid of the very distracting specks of light 
on the upper part of the negative. 


The Mottled Markings. 


You also ask about the mottling on the tree stem. This is un- 
doubtedly an out-of-focus image of some leaves, which have been 
much nearer to the camera than the tree trunk. In taking nega- 
tives of such subjects, it is always necessary to be on your guard 
against this, carefully examining the ground glass with the lens at 
open aperture. Often it is possible to cut away a few twigs, or 
perhaps by moving the camera a foot or two to avoid an otherwise 
intruding branch. Of course, such marks may be removed on the 
film by a little retouching with knife and pencil, but that is a more 
tricky as well as more laborious operation than cutting off the 
twig itself. 


DIFFUSION OF FOCUS AND ARTISTIC EFFECT. 


Query.—I find a great many of my negatives are too sharp for 
what I consider good artistic effect. Would you suggest how I 
can get over this difficulty? PINXIT (Porlock). 


Reply.—If you work with a large camera, say half-plate or 
over, and focus on the screen, it is possible to focus sharply 
the principal objects in your picture, and by the judicious use 
of the focussing screw. the stop. and the swing-backs, to keep 
the rest in softer definition. Or you could use a lens which 
would not give perfectly sharp definition, such, for instance, 
as a simple uncorrected spectacle lens or a cheap single “ land- 
scape " lens, with the stop altered from a probable F/16 to F/8, 
etc. With either of such lenses the definition could be im- 


proved by using the smaller stops. There are lenses, supplied 
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by Messrs. А. Е. Staley and Co., which аге designed to give 
not only softened definition, but a variable size of image from 
a given standpoint. A somewhat similar effect may be obtained 
with Dallmeyer’s Adon lens. : 

In using any of these lenses, care must be taken to avoid ex- 
cessive softening of definition, or structure is lost, and, as when 
focussing on the ground glass the colour of the image assists 
one in understanding what a particular area represents, one needs 
to be careful to see that form and detail in the monochrome 
rendering will of themselves be sufficient to secure this. 

But we take it that you are using at present a small and prc- 
bably hand camera, that your negatives are sharp, and that it 
15 in printing or enlarging them that you wish to get softer de. 
finition. With small negatives it is not practicable to do any 
special focussing to secure sharper definition on the principal 
objects, except, of course, in the case of such subjects as con- 
sist of a quite near object, and some distance, in which the near 
object may be sharp and the distance out of focus. Speaking 
broadly, quarter-plate negatives, and smaller, will be fairly 
sharp all over. 

For contact prints, you may obtain any decided degree of dif- 
fusion by placing one or a number of sheets of transparent 
celluloid between the negative and the printing paper. The 
same method may be employed if you make enlarged negatives, 
only that then a sheet of thin glass may be preferable to the 
celluloid. 

For direct bromide enlarging you may try a piece of ordinary 
(not plate) window glass in front of the enlarging lens. This, 
by the irregularity of its surfaces, disturbs the correction of the 
lens and destroys to some extent the keen definition. You may 
get very pleasant effects by giving part of the exposure without 
the glass interposed. This will give you a sharp and a soft 
image combined. 

Another method is the use of bolting silk, which may be 
obtained from any dealer in any reasonable size. Do not have 
too fine a mesh, and, stretching the silk tightly over a frame, 
place it about a quarter of an inch in front of the bromide 

per. This gives a very pleasing softness of definition, but 
also softens the contrast, so that a fairly plucky negative is 
necessary if a vigorous result is wanted. 


ل ج c‏ —— 


THE IMPROVED STANDARD MODEL 
FOCAL-PLANE REFLEX. 


RACTICALLY everything that the amateur photographer 
P can want in a reflex camera is to be found in the improved 
model just submitted to us by the City Sale and Exchange, of 
Sloane Square, London, S.W. The Planex model, fitted with 
a Ross Homocentric lens work- 
ing at Е/5.6, gives all that can 
be desired in the way of speed, 
and the usual amount of con- 
trol is obtained over the length 
of * instantaneous" exposures 
by varying the width of slit in 
the focal-plane shutter, or the 
tension of the spring. The 
Planex is provided with a well. 
made and sweet-working rack- 
work for focussing, and 
excellent definition is 
obtained with quite near 
objects. А distinctive 
feature is the telescopic 
draw for extra-long ex- 
tensions, which thus con- 
siderably increases the 
field of work for which 
the camera can be used. 

A good rise and fall is 
provided for in the 
front, and this, with the 
long extension, should 
render the camera thoroughly efficient. An exposure scale is 
fitted to the side of the Planex, so that the times can be cal- 
culated with sufficient accuracy to enable the exposures to be 
depended upon. The view-finder, the full size of the plate, is 
of the usual form, and the folding parts are of substantial 
leather. The reflex mirror works cleanly, and little fear need 
be felt of the trouble from it which is sometimes experienced 
with inferior models. 

Altogether, the new model is one we can well recommend, and 
our readers should apply to the firm for full particulars and 
prices. 
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. The Cambridge and District Photographic Club have arranged 
to hold their annual exhibition from November 1o to 13. 


Walthamstow Photographic Society are holding an exhibition 
of members’ work in the Large Hali of the new Library build- 
ings, Walthamstow, from October 2 to 9. 


In the last monthly competition held in connection with the 
Havant Camera Club, the first prize was awarded to Mr. Willis, 
the second to Mr. Lewis, and the third to Mr. Trevett. 


The exhibition of Colonial photographic work at the offices 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. will be closed at the end of the present 
month, so that readers who have not already visited it should 
endeavour to do so as soon as possible. 

“ Victol" is the latest one-solution concentrated developer to 
be added to those already on the market. It is made and sold 
by Houghtons, Ltd., and is a good thing. It is not expensive, 
Ж extremely reliable. A review of its capabilities will be given 
ater. 

Members of the R.P. S. will be interested to learn that, 
although the new premises at 35, Russell Square will not be 
completely in order for a few weeks, matters have been so 
arranged that the dark-rooms will be available for use on 
August 16. 

A disastrous fire, caused by the ignition of a film in a cine- 
matograph theatre, put a sudden end to the Dresden Fair. The 
fire spread rapidly, and destroyed some two hundred stalls and 
many other fixtures. There was a panic amongst the crowd, 
and fifty persons were injured. 

The Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 1, Crutched Friars, E.C., 
have issued a new booklet, giving full particulars and instruc- 
tions for working the popular “ Seltona” paper. Our readers 
can obtain copies of this useful little publication, post free, 
on application to the above address. 

“ Photographic Facts and Fallacies " is the title of an attractive 
little handbook issued by Burroughs and Wellcome, which con- 
tains much useful information respecting tabloid productions 
in general, and the use of Rytol as a developer and chromium 
as an intensifier in particular. A copy will be sent post free on 
application to the firm. 

" Camping," the official organ of the Amateur Camping Club, 
is a bright little magazine, containing useful information for 
those who anticipate spending a holiday in camp. The club 
offers many advantages to its members, and full particulars may 
be obtained on application to the secretary, Mr. Alex. P. 
Moeller, 6, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., 26 and 27, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
have just issued an illustrated price list of their products, to 
which we drew attention recently. The list is produced in a 
novel style, and the information it contains is presented in the 
simplest possible form. Copies can be obtained by our readers 
on application to the firm at the above address. 


Mr. Mintern Hiam, 63, Beresford Road, Canonbury, N., is the 
winner of the “ Ensign" Roll.Film Competition for August. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on “ Ensign" film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of * Ensign" film. 

The committee of the Bethnal Green workhouse are adopting 
up-to-date methods in the identification of the men who sojourn 
in that institution. A camera is to be purchased at a cost of 
45 in order that photographs of the men allowed out on pass 
may be taken. At the present time, in the event of such men 
returning, they cannot be traced without great difficulty. 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Dr. H. Shearwood 
Roberts, 13, Lord Street West, Southport, his print having been 
judged the best sent in during July. The paper on which the 
print was made was purchased from Mr. Cave, photographic 
chemist, Nevil Street, Southport. 

A novel camera for photographing moving pictures has been 
invented by a Canadian, Mr. Joseph Bianchi, of Toronto. In 
it the film, instead of stopping during exposure, is moving all the 
time, being unwound from one spool and wound on to another 
continuously. Eight impressions to the second in this camera 
give as good motion effects as sixteen in the ordinary type. 
The camera is very light and easy to operate. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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"THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting oí five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of буе shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND Р. N., is oftered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, afüxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


acce pe ted with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notifed of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they wil then let us know the particular apparatus of 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Thos. 
Farmer, 15, Grove Street, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ At the 
Base of Castle Rock, Edinburgh.") Technical data: Plate, 
Kodoid; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-20th second; time of day, 
8 a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on Wellington Cream Crayon bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to J. B. Parnham, Chagford, Chingford, 
Essex. (Title of print, ‘‘ Mischief.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R.; lens, Cooke single; stop, F/O; exposure, one 
second ; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, bromide enlargement from quarter-plate. 

The Extra Prize to B. Rhodes, 48, Caroline Street South, 
Preston, Lancs. (Title of print, " A Summer's Morn.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.R., ortho. backed ; 5 times screen ; 
lens, R.R. ; stop, F/11; exposure, 25 seconds; time of day, 6.50 
a.m. July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget Prize 
Cream Crayon. 

The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. (Title of print, “The Ripples are Tipped with 
Golden Light.", Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R., ortho. ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/11; exposure 1-3rd second; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington bromide, toned. 

The Beginners’ Prize to W. C. Coates, 89, Walm Lane, Willes- 
den Green, N.W. (Title of print, “ May.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial ortho. S.S. ; stop, F/5; exposure } second ; time 
of day, 6 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 

G. W. Lester, Hornsey ; Geo. Brown, Sunderland; S. Isher- 
wood, Bolton; Miss R. Thomson, London, S.W.; F. Collins, 
Forest Gate; J. A. Clayton, Manchester ; C. S. Coombes, Hol- 
born ; Mrs. Mahoney, Dalkey ; R. Marshall, Grangemouth ; Miss 
A. M. Walters, Tewkesbury; T. Plews, Nelson; H. Lee Hop- 
kins, Leicester. 

Cleese 1 

C. F. Gould, South Woodford; J. E. Hall, Beckenham; J. A. 
Clayton, Manchester; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; Rev. 
R. W. Berry, Preston; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; K. Nozaki, 


Richmond; R. Marshall, Grangemouth; Geo. Brown, Sunder- 
land; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; Tom Lord, Castleton; O. W. F. 
Thomas, Coalville; J. H. Williams, Kettering (2); J. Read, 
West Calder ; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W. ; Е. 
Fouraker, Upper Norwood (2); Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield; 
W. G. Heather, Reading (2); A. Mann, Sunderland; Thos. 
Petty, W. Hartlepool; A. Levy, Manchester; Herbert Field, 
Wood Green, N.; R. Brown, Bridlington; F. Collins, Forest 
Gate, E.; Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; F. J. Niewbauer, Cam- 
berwell; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; Thos. Summerson, 
Sunderland. 
Cless Il. 

Miss Bristow, Worthing; Miss M. E. Sharpe, Lancaster; 
A. W. Low, Fraserburgh; R. G. Ledger, Bowes Park, N.; D. E. 
Stamp, Sheffield ; J. S. Waddell, Leiston ; Rev. F. H. B. Ottley, 
Torquay; B. W. Haigh, Barnsley; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; 
W. J. Mvers, Moston ; H. W. Fortune, Harrogate; Hy. Warner, 
W. Kensington Park; L. E. Kendrick, Montreal; P. Mumford, 
Brentwood ; A. G. Elstead, Plymouth ; T. Whiltshire, Glasgow; 
T. Twining, Liverpool; Miss T. Whiteman, Wood Green, N.; 
S. Stanton, Birmingham; W. G. Walmer, Hull; P. O'Brien, 
Dublin; J. Jenkinson, Edinburgh. 

Clees Ill. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 


Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; L. A. Howell, Beckenham; H. S. 
Craig, Scarborough; W. B. R. Brown, Bridlington; Thos. H. 
Evans, Liverpool; Miss Wilks, Bickley; E. Hunt, Newark; 
Miss M. Shields, Gorleston-on-Sea; G. J. Sparkes-Madge, 
Chelmsford; Miss Lilian Frver, Harrogate; J. A. Hall, Man- 
chester; Miss E. R. Norton, Corfe Castle; S. W. Haigh, Barns- 
ley; A. C. Hill, Belfast; J. T. Sharples, Rochdale; Miss M. E. 
Power, Waterford; S. J. Moreland, Glasgow; W. H. Robb, 
London, S.W.; J. Caldow, Glasgow; H. J. German, Norwich; 
T. Pritchard, Exeter; W. Nelson, Belfast; A. D. Spindler, 
Aston Manor; H. Hargreaves, York; M. Welton, Dover. 


a (18 ENSE RENNES 


Return of Pictures from the Dresden Exhibition.—Mr. E. O. 
Hoppé, who has for two years past carried on the duties of Eng- 
lish commissioner for the above exhibition, asks us to announce 
that though in all other matters he continues to transact the 
business of the exhibition, correspondence and business in con- 
nection with the return of the pictures will be undertaken by 
Mr. C. Wille, Deutsche Bank, George Yard, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. We feel sure that all English photographers will 
join with us in cordially thanking Mr. Hoppé for his splendid 
work on behalf of English pictorial photography, carried on 
without fee or reward. 


Doncaster Photographic Exhibition.— The exhibition of this 
society is now one of the permanent shows of the provinces, and 
the prospective one, the ninth exhibition, gives promise of pro- 
gress. The date of the function is the holiday week for Don- 
caster, and from the 16th to the 19th November the artistically 
inclined citizen will be able to refresh his inclinations, and in- 
cidentally replenish the coffers of the Doncaster Camera Club. 
There are the usual classes, with a special class for autochromes 
and other photographs in colour. The judges are Messrs. Alex. 


Keighley, F.R.P.S., and W. Fisher-Ward, M.D., both eminent 
authorities, and we understand that eleven bronze plaques of 
handsome design are placed at their disposal for the open 
classes, and ten for the members’ classes. Entries close 
on October 3o, and exhibits must be at Doncaster by Novem- 
ber 12 at the latest. Schedules and entry forms are now ready, 
and may be had on application to the secretary, Mr. F. A. 
Jordan, 21, Baxter Gate, Doncaster. 


Johannesburg Exhibition.—An exhibition is being organised 
by the Johannesburg Photographic Art Circle, and will be held 
in Johannesburg from November 3 to 6. It will be open to all 
pictorial workers, but limited to South African work, and all 
pictures submitted will go before a selection committee. No 
medals will be awarded, but a certificate issued to every exhibi- 
tor whose work is accepted. No more than eight pictures may 
be submitted, and there will be no charge for wall space. A 
catalogue will be sent to each exhibitor. Entry forms, with full 
particulars, mav be had from the hon. secretary, Mr. Harold 
Smith, 71, Cuthbert's Buildings, Johannesburg, and must be 
returned by Oct. 12. Exhibits to reach Johannesburg by Oct. 20. 
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the Advertisement pages. 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. a] 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespendents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
SI м with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be acccmpanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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to The Editor, Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Nuws, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 
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Negetives of Strong-Contrast Subjects. 
Referring to page 520, June 1, i.e., transferring a partly de- 
veluped negative to a dish of plain water, can this be done 
in the case of pyro as well as metol or rodinal, etc.? 
J. M. C. (Weasenham). 


Yes, this can be done with any developer. The plate is 
immersed in ordinary strength developer, and left therein until 
development is well started. It is then simply held under a tap 
a second, and then put into plain water. This тау be done in а 
flat dish, but it is far better to use a grooved tank which holds 
the plate vertically on edge. The method is quite useful for 
portraiture, and also for such cases as dark rocky foregrounds 
with snow-covered distance. It is also useful for strong-con- 
trast interiors. 


Burnisher. 
I have a burnisher, but it has no heating apparatus. Can 
you give me a few hints on burnishing, as I have only just 
bought the apparatus? G. B. (Tidal Basin, E.) 


The burnishing bar is first cleaned by the finest emery cloth 
until it has the polish of a good table knife. The bar can be 
heated by placing it in or on the oven. It should be just as hot 
as the hand can bear to touch it for a second. Obtain a piece 
of Castile soap, moisten a bit of flannel with methylated spirit, 
rub this on the soap so as just to take up a mere suspicion of 
soap, then rub this lightly and briskly on the previously well 
dried print. The print is now passed quickly through the 
burnisher, the bright bar rubbing the surface of the print. The 
passage through the burnisher must be continuous, as any 
stoppage will produce a line mark. The exact degree of pressure 
must be learned by practice, but it should never be enough to 
make the handle work stiffly. There is no book on the subject, 
and, indeed, one is not wanted, as the whole business can be 
learned in two or three minutes’ practice with a few old prints. 
To sum up: (1) Easy and steady motion of the handle, (2) a 


nnum of soap, (3) thoroughly dry prints, (4) not too much 
at. 


Flower Photography. 

I photograph wild flowers, natural size, in situ, with quarter- 
plate camera, ten inches extension, 5 inch lens, stop F/64, 
but I do not get the critical definition I require. (1) If I 
get a ten-inch lens and 20-inch bellows camera, will that 
help? (2) Would a telephoto attachment help? (3) How can 
I subordinate the background so as to make the flowers 
stand out in bold relief? F. G. M. (Fulham). 


You might use a still smaller stop, say Е/т28, if it is chiefly 
a question of definition. The change you propose in (1) would 
not help you. Your better plan would be to use your present 
kit, and get your negatives half natural size (F/64), and then 
enlarge, if it is depth of focus and sharpness that you require. 
With your present ten-inch camera you would find a R.R. lens 
of three to four inches focal-length very useful for dealing with 
enlarged images of very small flowers. Such a lens can often 
be had second-hand at a very modest price. Except for deal. 
ing with objects to which you cannot get near enough (e.g., water 
plants), the telephoto would not be much use in your case. 
Among other things, the wind trouble would often be serious. 
To subordinate the background means either carrying a small 
folding card background, or putting the natural background out 
of focus, j.e., using a stop small enough to get the flowers sharp, 


but so large that the background is decidedly less sharp. Ex- 


treme fuzziness of the background is to be avoided. 


Enlarging. 

(1) Is it better to have the light fixed and move condenser, 

or vice-versa? (2) Are there any tables showing enlarge- 

ment from quarter-plate to half-plate, whole-plate, etc., 

using Aldis No. 2 lens? (3) What length of bellows to do 

anything from 34 by 34 to 12 by 15 with No. 2 Aldis? 

G. K. (Frizinghall). 
(1) Let the condenser be fixed so that it comes close to the 

negative holder, and arrange for the light to move. (2) We do 
not know the focal-length of the lens you name; if you can 
tell us that, we can show you how to work out the tables for 
yourself. (3) We do not know exactly what this question is. 
Do you mean enlarging from 3} by 3} to 12 by 15? 


Intensification. 
Required, a good intensifying bath for negatives. What size 
or quantity for 5 by 4 negatives? How long to be left ia 
bath? Must intensifying be done in the dark-room? 
Miss A. J. (Swordale). 


Intensification need not be done in the dark-room. In your 
case it will be best to use Burroughs and Wellcome’s Tabloid 
“ Bleaching and Sulphide ” intensifier, price 1s. This may also 
be used as a toning bath, so that you will kill two birds with 
one shot, or have two uses for one cost. The directions are 
quite simple, and given with each outfit. B. and W.’s tabloid 
preparations are obtainable through any chemist. For a 5 by 4 
plate allow 2 oz. of solution. 


Interiors. 
Have been asked to take the interior of a workshop, and 
want to make it look as large as I can. Have been told 
that a mirror can be used, but have never heard of this 
before. What size of mirror required for shop 25 by 15 
yards? How can I miss getting reflection of camera in the 
mirror? J. К. M. (Bishop's Hill). 


Yes, a mirror can be used. It is fastened flat against the 
wall, with its centre the height of the lens. The best place for 
mirror is near a door, so that the camera stands in the doorway, 
and looks into the mirror sideways, at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. It is thus quite easy to avoid any reflection of 
the camera. The size of the mirror depends upon its distance 
from the lens, and its position relative to that of the camera, 
and also the shape of the room. By looking into an ordinary 
hand mirror held at different distances from the eye, you can 
easily get an idea how large a one will be required in your case. 
Possibly something about 24 by 18 will meet your case. 
You must not expect to get faultless definition, as both the front 
and back surfaces of the glass will act as reflectors, but with a 
high-class mirror it is quite likely that the front surface image 
will never be noticed. It is possible to obtain a lens of four 
inches focal.length that will cover a half-plate. This, of course, 
gives a wide angle with a corresponding ''poetic" suggestion 
of great size. 


Terme of Subecription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Nowe,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, roa rod. 
Canada ... eee i "n 6s. 6d. РА S 138. 
Other Countries ... ,, P 75. 6d. i " 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
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— The Amateurish 
Critic. 


I rather like the idea of a newspaper in the Midlands which 
has enlisted the services of a young lady aged eleven to describe 
a local photographic exhibition. Her discerning and apprecia- 
tive critique is published under the title of “ Public Opinion." 
We might expect a remorseless matter-of-factness from an 
eleven-year-old, and a disposition to condemn all extravagance 
and pretension, but, on the whole, she is fair—very fair indeed 
—and no feathers will be ruffled by her gentle description of 
what she saw. The nearest approach to tragedy is related thus: 
“ There were also five very nice pictures, joined together, and 
put in one frame. The first one was a little boy looking at 
his father's silk hat and gloves. In the second he had got them 
on. The third one showed him as a gentleman having a smoke 
out of his father's pipe. He was asleep in the fourth, but in 
the last one he was sick, not on the floor, but in his father's silk 
hat." This is very shocking, and clearly a case for confiscation 
under the Children's Act. 


Great is Advertisement. 

There is a use for photographic conventions, which, although 
an obvious one, had hitherto escaped me. <A Scarborough paper, 
in announcing the visit of Mr. Bridge and party to the queen 
of East Coast watering places next year, says, “ An early July 
‘visit from such a body is certain to benefit the town largely, 
particularly as the views of the town will later on be circulated 
-all over the country." But suppose the views act as a deterrent 
rather than as an advertisement? I have seen fantastic records 
-of some places which would be quite sufficient to keep me out- 
side a fifty-mile radius of them, if the pictures were the only 
sources of information I had to go upon, and he would be a 
bold man who guaranteed that every trophy even of a conven- 
‘tion was likely to be a local advertisement. Nevertheless, it is 
‘comforting to remember that we, with our little cameras, may 
‘be the making of a town, and on the next occasion I shall drink 
the Mayoral champagne, if it is offered, with the clearer con- 
science of one who feels that he deserves it. It will be, so to 
speak, champagne cast upon the waters, to be seen again before 
the season is over. 


The Focussing Age. 

Magisterial dicta are always to be listened to with respect, and 
when the gentleman who presides at the Thames Police Court 
tells us that babies at the age of nine months do not focus well, 
we can only accept the statement with the deference due to such 
an authority. There is a preciseness, a definiteness about it 
which makes dispute unbecoming. It suggests, indeed, that in- 
fants pass through a period of bad focussing, just as they have 
their seasons for teething and the measles. In this particular 
case the applicant had a pitiful tale to tell. His baby’s photo- 
graph had been entrusted to someone to enlarge, and the enlarge- 
ment, according to his account, represented a different baby. 
Photographers are well acquainted with the strange things that 
happen in the enlarging room, but in this instance all was 
topsy-turvy. In the process of enlarging, the cushion on which 
the baby was sitting had changed into a mat, the pinafore had 
strangely altered in its material, and, saddest of all, instead of 
the frank, straight gaze of the original darling, the enlarged 
baby was what the father succinctly, if not elegantly, called 
“ cock-eyed." But then, as the magistrate sagely observed, “ In 
the large picture the details are brought out, you know." 


On Souvenirs. 

I have never quite been able to understand the satisfaction 
with which people on tour send picture postcards to their friends 
who remain at home. The first duty on arrival at a fresh place 
is to visit the postcard depót, select local views galore, and 
post them at the proper times with the inspiring information 
that the sender had scaled that hill, skirted that waterfall, parted 
with all his spare change at the birthplace of the local celebrity. 
or kissed the blarney stone. I suppose that it is really a matter 
of vanity, and I scarcely think that the receivers obtain the same 
amount of pleasure out of it as the senders themselves. There 
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is something tantalising about a postcard tour—to the one who 
stays at home. Moreover, I notice that it is the personal rather 
than the picturesque aspect which is to the fore on these occa- 
sions. Only this morning I received a postcard from a friend 
who is visiting Devon, giving an excellent view of the cobbled 
paths of old Clovelly—considerably better than the usual thing— 
but there was a pencilled cross in one corner of the picture, to 
call my attention to the fact that “ We are stopping just here." 
Of course. 


A Sop to Vanity. 

This popular vanity of the touring public, however, is a 
thing of which photographers might take advantage even more 
than they do. It is not often that the Magpie drops a hint for 
making money—he is too close an old bird, as a rule—but here 
is one. If you want to make a little spare cash on the holiday, 
keep steadily in mind the fact that what people like to see and 
to send away is not the picture of the neighbouring snow-clad 
peak, or the local beauty-spot, or the old-world cathedral. What 
they want is the actual place where ‘hey stayed, ог the hotel 
that lodged /Aem for a brief space. For that reason I am sure 
that there must be an excellent opening for postcards and 
stationery bearing pictures of a cottage which is let to visitors, 
or an individual boarding-house, or a small hotel, or the tennis 
lawn or golf links attached to such an establishment. It is 
worth trying anyhow. 


Truant Time. 

A curious story is being told about a lecturer who is well 
known and popular in photographic circles. Those who have 
had the fortune or misfortune to lecture, know how fatally easy 
it is to lose all sense of time. In the absence of a watch or a 
clock, or a continuous succession of lantern slides, the only 
index to the passage of the enemy is the degree of weariness 
at which the listeners have arrived. Well, this particular lec- 
turer started as the clock was striking the hour, and he talked 
steadily on until he got to the end of what he had to say. Then, 
looking at the clock, he found to his chagrin that apparentlv 
only twenty minutes had elapsed since he began. He felt that 
it would be something of a disgrace to let it appear that he had 
exhausted his subject in twenty minutes. Therefore he began 
to fly off at all sorts of tangents, remembered one or two stories 
bearing very remotely on his topic, and got himself and his 
hearers into a perfect maze of bewilderment until a friend merci- 
fully whispered that he had been talking for an hour and a half, 
and that the clock stopped soon after he began! 


A Boom in Medals 

The Pot Hunter with a soul athirst for gold medals should 
throw down his camera and oil-dabbers, and go in for a flying 
machine. At the village of Suippes in France, the Mayor and 
the rest of the villagers stopped their harvesting to welcome a 
flying man. The happy thought of presenting the new arrival 
with a gold medal occurred to the Mayor. This is only a begin- 
ning. It is not likely that bigger villages than Suippes will be 
outdone by a little place like it. Each town and village wiil 
now have a stock of gold medals ready for any aviator who may 
chance to alight. What to do with the awards will trouble us 
for some time, but soon an ingenious inventor will have a hoie 
bored through each medal, that he may make a chain of them. 
This chain suspended from the flying machine will serve the 
same purpose as the tail of a kite, and steady the bird when 
the wind freshens. Now that flying machines are in the air, the 
makers of telephotographic lenses must be working overtime. 
Except at very close quarters, an ordinary lens is of no use 
for potting such game. The old idea of fixing the camera on to 
a gun-stock may be revived with advantage. The aviator's 
nerves will no doubt be a bit upset when he sees and mistakes 
these photographic guns for rifles loaded with bullets, but bv 
waving their pocket handkerchiefs the photographers may assure 
the men up aloft that there is no danger, just as the surveyor 
calmed the fears of the old lady by promising not to fire off 
his theodolite till she had got past safely and out of earshot. 
But seriously, photographers who have more medals than they 
know what to do with should not throw them away, for such 
things will soon be extinct in the photographic world. All the 
exhibitions now are dropping awards and saving their saxpences 
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A FACE AND FORM or VIGOROUS YOUTH.’ By GERALD E. Jongs (New Zesland). 
From The A. P." Colonial Exhibition, now open at “The А. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Лит? /W.C. 
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By ARTHUR ELtiott ‘South Africa), 


From the Exhibition of Colonial work, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52 Long- Abre, W.C 
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A FRESH ACQUAINTANCE. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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UNWELCOME CALLERS. mE А u Bv A. H. Dopman. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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There is every evidence that the two big annual photo- 
graphic exhibitions, the ‘‘ Royal’’ and the '' Salon,” 
will be record shows this year. 
BRITISH WORK AT We are not disclosing any ocon- 
THE EXHIBITIONS. fidences when we say that work 
from all parts of the world is pro- 
mised for both, and, moreover, work of specially high 
merit. This, in addition to strong entries from this 
country, should render the 1909 displays at the New 
Gallery and Pall Mall the most representative of the 
progress of pictorial photography that we have yet seen 
in England. A recent visit to the Dresden International 
Photographic Exhibition has demonstrated to us the 
high position that Great Britain holds in the realm of 
pictorial work with the camera; and, although the 
British pictures at this show cannot be said to have 
sufficient similarity to each other in treatment or out- 
look to merit the name of a '' school,” they display 
unbounded vitality, and are original without repetition 
or being imitative of any one particular type. Narrow- 
ness of outlook and similar mannerisms in treatment by 
numerous workers are likely to prove the downfall of 
many of the foreign '' schools,"' brilliant though much 
of their individual work may be. We look to this 
year's Salon to be one of the best of the series yet given 
under the zegis of the Linked Ring, in view of the great 
amount of new British, Continental and American work 
that will be submitted. 
9o г е 


As а field for the display of the prowess of the more 
advanced worker with pictorial and individual ideals, 
the Salon offers undisputed attractions, 

THIS YEAR'S and all serious work of the necessarily 
SALON. high standard will receive the most 
careful attention at the hands of the 

Selection Committee appointed this year. Names of 
Links who have been elected to serve on this committee 
have now been published, and are as follows: Messrs. 
J. Craig Annan, Walter Benington, F. H. Evans, J. 
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Chartres Cathedral, by Henry W. 
Benne t, F.R.P.S - p. 157 
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Dudley Johnston, George Davison, F. J. Mortimer, 
Malcolm Arbuthnot, and Reginald Craigie (ex off.). 
They should prove a vigorous and catholic body, who 
should bring sound views to bear on the selection and 
a fine array of the best pictures to the walls of the Salon. 
The photographic and art-loving public may look for- 
ward to seeing a great show at бА, Pall Mall East 
during September and October. All workers are re- 
minded that the sending-in day for the Salon is 
August 30 if the pictures are delivered by hand at the 
Gallery, or August 26 if delivered by carrier to Messrs. 
Selfridge and Co., Dept. 134. We have still a few entry 
forms left also for the Royal (the sending-in day for 
which is September 1); either or both will be sent to 
readers upon application to us. 


As our readers are already aware, the Council of the 
Royal Photographic Society has been engaged in 
broadening the basis of the Fellow- 
ship. The reason for any alteration 
in the regulations is that there are a 
number of men who have advanced 
photography in various ways, but who can hardly be 
said to belong to either of the classes from which the 
bulk of the Fellows have been drawn. That is to say, 
they fall between the pictorial and the technical stools. 
On the one hand, the Fellowship must be sufficiently 
elastic to admit any who have a just claim to it, and on 
the other it must be sufficiently exclusive to ensure that 
only good and sound work is recognised in this fashion. 
The new regulations, which are published in the August 
number of the Society’s Journal, show that an applicant 
must submit a statement of his qualifications under one 
or more of six heads, instead of five heads as formerly. 
These are: (1) Original investigations in the nature of 
improvements or inventions adding to photographic 
knowledge in either theory or practice; (2) educational 
work, such as writing or teaching; (3) technical work, 
or the application of photography in the various arts 
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and sciences, including record work and process work; 
(4) pictorial work; (5) professional portraiture; and (6) 
other qualifications. This seems to be sufficiently com- 


prehensive. 
© ф & 


In the previous regulations the first three heads were 
similar to the corresponding ones in the revised ver- 
sion. The fourth was, ** Any 
public services tending to the ad- 
vancement of photography,’’ and 
the fifth, ‘‘ The heads specified on 
the student's application form." As before, it is 
necessary for two Fellows of the Society to propose and 
second any candidate, solely on the ground of his per- 
sonal and social eligibility. The applications have to 
be made before March and October, in which months 
the Council’s committee considers the applications and 
advises the Council, the elections taking place in the 
May and December following. It is difficult to say 
whether any considerable number of members will apply 
for the Fellowship under the altered conditions, but 
there is a distinct class of workers to whom the Fellow- 
ship will now doubtless appeal. 
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Not only may the photographic worker advantage- 
ously remember that cold renders the developer so 
sluggish in its action that even satis- 
factorily exposed plates mav be looked 
upon as under-exposed and valueless, 
but he will do well to realise that in the 
hot season the heat may also mislead him. When the 
walls of the house, dishes, the solutions, and the public 
water supply have all become saturated with heat—if 
we may be allowed to use a highly unscientific ex- 
pression—the whole order of things is changed. The 
photographer himself becomes relaxed, flaccid, and 
generally unstrung, while the developer gains power, 
as all chemicals do when there is a rise of temperature. 
Under these circumstances normal exposure may be 
mistaken for over-exposure, and subsequent exposures 
may be so far reduced as to make failure almost a cer- 
tainty. In hot weather the normal developer mav be 
diluted considerably, an addition of twice its volume of 
water not being too much in extreme heat. 
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Photographing lions amidst their own surroundings 
is the aim of Mr. W. D. Boyce, a well-known American 
publisher, and the methods 
PHOTOGRAPHING LIONS he intends to adopt are cer- 
IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS. tainly of some interest, if 
not at first sight verv prac- 
tical. Balloons and kites, telescopic cameras and field 
telephones are among the many appliances he is taking 
out with him to central Africa, and he has conceived 
various ingenious ideas of making lions actually take 
their own photographs. A good many articles on 
' self-portraiture " have at one time ог another 
appeared in the pages of THe A. P. AND P. N., but none 
of the methods described simulate the one which '' sets 
automatic cameras in the form of traps, which will 
make the beasts photograph themselves before they 
finish their food °’! One can imagine the lion crack- 
ing a choice-looking bone, the breaking of which rings 
an electric bell and causes the animal to look up in 
wonder; simultaneously a flash-lamp would be set off 
bv an electrical contact, and the beast photographed 
while the expression of wonder was still on his face! 
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Such a suggestion is apparently not beyond the limits 
of possibilitv set by Mr. Boyce's fertile imagination. 
His general plan for photographing 
lions by night is, in fact, as follows. - 
A carcase will be placed on the ground 
near the camp and encircled with 
cameras. A telephone will be arranged so as to warn 
the lion. snap-shotters when the tasty carcase has 
attracted a lion. Then, ‘‘at the psychological 
moment "' (to use Mr. Boyce’s own words), one camera 
will be fired by an electric cord, and that camera will 
automatically fire all the others. The cameras are to 
be fitted with automatic flashlight attachments. Mr. 
Boyce is taking with him to Africa three captive 
balloons and forty box kites, while the cameras are 
twenty-six in number, and take plates varying in size 
from 22 by 55 inches to 34 by 54 inches. The project 
has been aptly termed a '' balloonographic ’’ one, and 
we wish it every success. 
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Once again the photographic plate has proved an 
indispensable ally to science. A French scientist has 
succeeded in identifying the emana- 
tions from cats, dogs and fowls by 
means of their photographic effects, 
and an interesting communication 
was made on August 9 to the French Academy of 
Science on the subject. The plates were wrapped up in 
three opaque envelopes, and were thus exposed to the 
radiations from the bodies. Development revealed the 
presence of the radiations, and an exhaustive series of 
experiments has led to the claim that similar photo- 
graphically detectable emanations proceed from all 
kinds of living matter, animal or vegetable. 
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In estimating the exposure, there are interesting 
touching points between the earliest methods and the 
most useful methods of our time. 
ESTIMATING When the wet collodion method was 
THE EXPOSURE. the leading process for negative 
making, or between 1855 and 1865, a 
very customary way of stating the exposure was like 
this : —'' Five minutes with a то by 8 lens of Mr. 
Ross, and a quarter-inch stop.” In actually estimat- 
ing the exposure, a frequent and, indeed, usual course 
was to look at the image on the screen and by its 
brilliancy judge as to the exposure: five minutes for a 
landscape being perhaps the average. About 1865 M. 
Leon Vidal made a great step in advance by advocating 
the focal-fraction system in stop notation. He pointed 
out that it 1s not of so much importance to state the 
size of the stop as the ratio which the stop bears to the 
focal length of the lens, and such expressions as F/8 
are due to M. Vidal: indeed, speaking broadly, the 
modern svstem of exposure calculation, based on a trial 
of the light by means of sensitive paper, is due to M. 
Vidal. This system breaks down in the case of darker 
interiors, and we note that for work of this character 
the old svstem of estimating exposure by inspecting the 
image on the focussing screen is now often recom- 
mended—a svstem which some photographers even 
now adopt as their usual method for all subjects. 
Thus on p. 230 of Wellcome's Exposure Record for 
the current vear we find a basis for interior work on 
the ground that a stop so small that detail is only just 
visible to a well rested eye involves an exposure of 40 
minutes with an ''ordinary "' plate. 
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A Practical and Simple Method for Making Large 
Negatives Direct from Small Negatives. 


By W. L. G. Bennett. 


Special to "The A. P. and P. N." 


HERE is, I : uppose, little doubt that the various 

pigment processes, carbon, gum and oil, are 
rapidly gaining ground among all classes of 
photographers. 

Personal control, and the introduction of artistic 
feeling and individuality into one's pictures, are the 
order of the day, and are far more easily carried out in 
pigment prints than in more rigid printing media, such 
as bromide paper, or any kind of P.O.P. 

But there is also a tendency on the part of most 
amateurs to work in smaller sizes than formerly, relying 
for larger sizes on direct bromide paper enlargements. 
By no pigment process, however, is it possible, so far, 
to make absolutely direct enlargements, so that workers 
who wish for decent sized prints of this kind will be 
obliged to first make an enlarged negative. 

This has always been a troublesome and somewhat 
lengthy operation, necessitating firstly the production 
of a positive transparency, and afterwards the enlarged 
negative from it. The object of this article is to de- 
scribe a method which I have recently discovered, by 
which the enlarged negative may be made direct from 
the small one, the intermediate positive being dispensed 
with. 

Paper Negatives. 

The method is applicable both to ordinary glass plates 
and to bromide or special negative paper. Personally, 
I strongly advise the adoption of a thin, smooth make 
of bromide paper, in preference to any other negative 
medium, as it is far cheaper than plates, unbreakable, 
pencil work on the back can be easily executed, and 
the grain, if visible at all, will be pleasing in all but 
very delicate portrait work. 

The operations necessary take only a verv little more 
time than when making an ordinary positive enlarge- 
ment, so that many workers who formerly have been 
debarred from making enlarged negatives by the ex- 
penditure of time involved, may now be induced to take 
up this branch of work. 

When once anyone has done so, and found out what 
beautiful pigment prints he can make, and what a large 
amount of personal control he can exercise, even in a 
rigid medium such as platinotype, paper negatives will 
probably develop such a fascination for him that he 
will no longer be satisfied with the results he can obtain 
with glass ones alone. 

The only process I know of, previously discovered, 
which will give a direct copy of light and shade, i.e., 
a positive from a positive, or a negative from a nega- 
tive, is the one called Gallotvpe, which is far too slow 
for our purpose. The tin-type portraits, '' finished 
while you wait," usually taken by a strolling photo- 
grapher at a fair, are not really positives, but only 
appear to be so because the deposit is light in colour and 
backed up bv black. 


Preliminary Operations. 
Without further preamble, I will go straight to the 
point and describe the procedure necessary. 
I am assuming that the reader has some knowledge 
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of making ordinary enlargements on bromide paper, and 
for making our direct negative we commence operations 
in the usual way. The only accessories required are 
some magnesium ribbon—I recommend that sold in flat 
tin holders, being far more convenient than any other 
way of using it—a weak solution of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, and some uranium toning bath. 

For these solutions I give formule, as this method 
of toning may not be familiar to the reader. I do not 
believe that it is much used now for its usual purpose, 
as, although the colours obtainable are good, their 
permanence is always questionable. 

Prepare two solutions as follows :— 


No. 1. 


Potassium ferricyanide .................. 40 gr 

Glacial acetic acid ........................ $ oz 

Water c оро IO OZ. 
No. 2. 

Uranium nitrate ........................... 40 gr 

Glacial acetic acid ........................ $ oz 

bilem IO OZ. 


Both these solutions will keep indefinitely by them- 
selves. For use, mix equal parts of each, just before 
required. 

, The other solution needed, which will also keep well, 
is : 


Water 


If bromide paper is to be used, it should, as I have 
already remarked, be a thin make. All brands that I 
know of possess at least one grade suitable for the 
purpose. One of the special negative papers may be 
used, but these work little, if at all, better than 
ordinary bromide, and cost more. If glass plates are 
preferred, I advise using fairly slow ones, as they will 
work more easily. 


Mahing the Enlarged Negative. 

Everything being ready, we can now proceed to make 
an enlargement from the negative desired, which can 
be done with any kind of daylight apparatus or lantern 
which we may possess. The negative should be 
inserted in the enlarger with the film side away from 
the lens, so as to produce a picture reversed from right 
to left, as is required in a negative. 

The exposure given should be rather less than usual, 
unless the negative is excessively hard. We must aim 
at such an exposure that the image will develop fully 
out, but not continue to get much darker if the print 
is left in the developer for a long time. If this condi- 
tion is fulfilled, the darkest shadows in the finished 
negative will be represented by white paper or clear 
glass, as the case may be; if not, they will be more or 
less veiled; except, however, for slightly decreasing the 
contrasts, and lengthening the time needed for printing, 
this will be no disadvantage. 

Development is to be carried out in the usual way, 
and when the image has reached an intensity which 
would be just right for a positive enlargement, remove 
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it from the developer, wash it for about two minutes in 
several changes of water, and then apply the uranium 
toning bath. In this, the image will become brown and 
afterwards red, although these changes will be hardly 
apparent by the red light. Momentary glimpses may be 
taken at intervals.bv opening the dark-room lamp, to 
see that toning is proceeding properly, but these exami- 
nations must not be too frequent or protracted, or they 
will upset our calculations as to subsequent exposure. 

This method of toning gradually removes the silver 
image and substitutes uranium : our object in this case 1s 
to make this substitution quite complete. A five minutes’ 
immersion in the rather strong bath I have given will be 
quite sufficient, unless the print possesses any very 
heavy shadows, when it should be continued for upwards 
of ten minutes. Longer than this will do no harm, but 
insufficient toning results in an effect partly positive, 
partly negative, and what should be the deepest 
shadows in the ultimate prints will come out grey or 
white. 

When toning has been considered to have been carried 
far enough, wash the print in several changes of water, 
place for about one minute in a small quantity of the 
sulphocyanide solution, and afterwards again wash for 
another two minutes or more. 

Now pour off the water, and, leaving the print or 
plate lying flat at the bottom, hold up the dish to drain 
from one corner for a few moments, then lean it, as 
nearly upright as is safe, against any firm object on the 
table, and opposite it, at a distance of two feet, place 
an unlighted candle. 


The Magnesium Ribbon. 

Make arrangements for burning exactly four inches 
of magnesium ribbon, which is easy enough to accom- 
plish if one possesses the holder; if not, the ribbon must 
be held by a pair of pincers. This amount of light at 
two feet distance will give a correct exposure if a 
bromide paper marked '' Rapid ” or a fairly rapid plate 
is being used. If a ‘‘ Slow’’ make is preferred, from 
six to eight inches of ribbon should be burnt. With 
sizes larger than 15 by 12, the distance between light 
and paper should be increased beyond two feet, of 
course lengthening the exposure according to the well- 
known rule. | 

Light the candle, and, as soon as possible, light the 
magnesium from it. When the required amount is 
burnt, which will not take long, blow out the candle, 
lay the dish down in its usual position, and after a short 
rinse with water, applv once more the developer which 
first brought the picture into existence. A complete 
transformation from positive to negative will take place, 
and as soon as the negative is judged to be dense 
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enough, when held up to the dark-room light, it must 
be removed, rinsed, transferred to the fixing bath, and 
finished off like an ordinary print or plate. 

The reason why this process works will no doubt 
have been already grasped by the reader. He will 
understand that the original positive image on the sur- 
face partly screens the light from the remainder of the 
sensitive film behind, and thus causes a negative image 
to be printed on to it when the second exposure is made. 
The object of the uranium toning is both to increase 
the printing density of the positive image, and to allow 
опе to remove it altogether when required. As the 
uranium deposit is soluble in any solution containing 
an alkali, it soon vanishes in the developer, which is 
usually more or less alkaline. If not sufficiently so, the 
shadows will be found to be red or pink when the nega- 
tive is examined by daylight. A few moments' im- 
mersion in a weak solution of washing soda will remove 
this, and leave the silver image clear. 


The Advantages of the Method. 

It will be seen that all these operations, although thev 
take some time to describe, take far less time than 
making an enlarged negative in the old way, with an 
intermediate positive, and in any case the cost of the 
positive is saved. Besides this, a certain amount of 
quality seems to be lost in the extra process, and I find, 
on comparing a negative made some time ago in the old 
way with one of my first attempts at the new process, 
both from the same original negative, that the direct 
one is decidedly better in every respect. 

All details and gradations to be seen in the original 
negative are faithfully reproduced in the new one. 

Any personal control, such as local development with 
a brush containing stronger developer, local restraining, 
cloud-printing, etc., can easily be carried out when 
making the positive enlargement—far more easily than 
in a small transparency—and everything done will 
appear in the negative and subsequent prints. 

I hope that I have made myself clear, and that readers 
will have no difficulty in making enlarged negatives in 
the way that I described. I can assure those who intend 
to try, that the process is an exceedingly easy one, and 
it may interest them to know that I thought out, and 
partly wrote, this article before I had ever tried the 
process at all. I left gaps for times of exposure, etc., 
to be filled in subsequently. 

Mv first actual attempt was good enough to show that 
the idea was practicable, the two following attempts 
failed through errors in exposure and insufficient 
toning, but now, with the above data, I can obtain a 
satisfactorv result every time, and I have no doubt that, 
with a little care, the reader's first trial will be a success. 
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The “А. P. and P. N.” 1909 Prize Slides.—Secretaries who 
desire to secure these slides for an evening during the coming 
season should send in their applications without delay, if they 
have not already done so. We would point out, however, that 
until the tour of the slides is arranged (which will be done 
during the first week in September, as already announced), de- 
finite dates cannot be allotted. It would be impossible to comply 
with the great number of requests for the slides unlese matters 
were so arranged that the slides travelled on from one town to 
another in the same district, and hence we cannot say on what 
particular evening the slides will be in a certain part of the 
country until the bulk of the applications have been received. 
We will. however, do our best to fit in the dates suggested by 
secretaries. 


The Cinematograph as a Popular Educator.— The latest cata- 
logue of | Urbanora films, just to hand from the Charles Urban 
Trading Co., Ltd., 89-91, Wardour Street, W., ably demonstrates 


the great assistance which the cinematograph can afford in 
modern education. The catalogue, which is an excellently pro- 
duced volume of over 3oo pages, contains particulars of films 
dealing with all kinds of educational and scientific subjects. 
Pictorial instruction of such a character is likely to prove of 
immense benefit to the student of to-day. 


An Aeronautical and Meteorological Photographic Exhibition 
is to be held in Paris in November. It has been arranged by 
the Acro Club of France, and communications respecting it 
should be addressed to the secretary, 63, Avenue des Champs- 
Elvsées, Paris. 

An up-to-date Treatise on Radiography has been published as 
the last number of the ''Encvklopedie der Photographie," 
which will be welcomed by all photographers interested in 
X-ray work. It is written by Dr. Lüppo-Cramer, and contains 
much excellent matter throughout. 
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INDOOR PORTRAITURE WITH | 
ox A Ss BROWNIE. xa. | 


М an idle moment the idea suggested itself of try- 
ing indoor portraiture with a Brownie. I knew 
of the excellent outdoor photographs taken by 
these small cameras, but did not recollect having 

seen indoor portraits produced by their aid. 

The difficulties confronting the attempt were obvious. 
The lens aperture being small, long exposures would 
be inevitable. The distance at which the sitter would 
be in focus would have to be ascertained, and the 
amount of sitter included in the picture at a given 


distance discovered. In addition, the light would 
have to be controlled. This was achieved by covering 
the window with white tissue paper. This screen 
diffused and subdued the light sufüciently. Without 


this precaution, harsh and results would 
have been inevitable. 
Focussing offered difficulties. These were overcome, 


however, quite easily as follows :—A small piece of 


contrasly 


Repose. 


ground glass was obtained. The camera was opened, 
and the hinged back, which falls directly behind the 
films when the camera is loaded, was opened. The 


By EDMUND BRAMWELL. ext 


Figure Photography under Difficulties. 
Special to “ A. P. and P. N,” 


glass was then placed so as to occupy the same posi- 
tion as the sensitised fiim would do subsequently. 
(Oiled tissue paper stretched across would serve in 
place of ground glass if the latter was not available.) 

I hardly expected getting anything like sharpness in 


Tranquillity. 


the image projected on my home-made focussing-screen 
with such a low-priced camera, but, to my surprise, 
I was able to obtain good definition. By moving the 
camera backward and forward, I ascertained the dis- 
tance from sitter at which the image was clearest. The 
lens gave results quite sharp enough at five feet or more 
from the sitter. 

This difficulty overcome (there being no finder with 
the camera), I had then to notice the amount of subject 
which would be included in the picture at various 
distances. This fixed in mind, a table was placed for 
the camera to rest on. The sitter was posed in a posi- 
tion in which movement was unlikely. Then, without 
disturbing the camera, the film carrier was taken out 
and the spools placed in position, the carrier replaced 
and the pictures exposed in rotation. 

Out of six taken, three photographs are reproduced; 
the others were technically good, but the composition 
of the pictures themselves not so satisfactory. 

The exposures were, of course, long (about 80 
seconds each), but on a bright day то or 15 seconds 
would produce fully exposed film negatives indoors. 
The whole time occupied, from focussing to taking the 
last picture, was little more than half an hour. 
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Taking Photographs from a Train.—In photographing from a 
train the camera should never be directed at the object which 
it is desired to secure when it is directly opposite the camera, 
but either just before or just after it is level with the operator. 
It is quite easy to get distant views from a train that will show 
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no sign of movement, but beware of trying to include strong 
foregrounds, as they will be sure to be more or less blurred. 
One of the best views of Dartmoor that it has been one's luck 
to secure was taken from the L. and S.W.R. express just after 
passing Okehampton station. 
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CONTROLLING THE NEGATIVE WITH TISSUE PAPER. 


By "WALTONIAN." 2 


N the practical side of pictorial photography опе is often 
advised to back the negative with tissue paper, in order 
to exercise control in the lights and shades of the print. 

But the method of applying the tissue paper to the back of 
the negative has not proved very successful in my experi- 
ence. 

The usual method is to get a 
piece of tissue paper the same 
size as the negative, wet it and 
blot off the surplus moisture, 
apply a thin line of strong 
adhesive round the edge of the 
negative on the glass side, and 
place same upon the damp 
tissue paper, taking care to 
bring both into close contact all 
round the edge, and set aside to 
dry. This method has been 
tried by the writer, but I found 
that the paper dried off from the 
glass in certain parts, thus 
causing buckling. 

A A A better method is to cut the 

tissue paper large enough to 
allow a margin of a quarter of 
an inch all round the negative 
| (36 in. for negatives above 5 by 
4 size), and cut away the corners, as shown in the sketch 
herewith. An excellent tissue paper for this purpose may 
be procured by sending six penny stamps to Messrs. C. 
Roberson and Co., 99, Long Acre, London, W.C., asking 
for a packet of tracing paper, 1 doz. sheets, 7} in. by 10in., 
for photographic purposes. This paper will be found to be 


bluish in colour, and will not retard printing to any appre- 
ciable extent. 
While the tissue paper is allowed to soak in clean water, 


NY and then one 
sees a good try 
spoiled Ьу i 
the mistakes 

of having 

used the plate with the long side vertical instead 

of horizontal—or vice versa, as the case may be. 

This is more likely to happen with a hand than 

a stand camera, because in the latter case the A 
subject being seen on the ground glass will more Тыш. 


Lessons in Landscape. * 


By Rev. F. C. 


Special to ‘ 


Special to '' "Che Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.'' 


the glass side of the negative may be thoroughly cleaned, 
and a fine line of strong adhesive, such as fish glue or gum, 
put on with a fairly small brush, all round the edge of the 
negative. The surplus water is then blotted off the tissue 
paper, and the back of the negative is brought in close con- 
tact with the paper, exactly in the position as shown in the 
sketch, taking care that the tissue paper is pressed in close 
contact all round the edge of the negative. 

The uncovered parts of the tissue paper are then coated 
with adhesive sparingly all round, and then turned over and 
brought into contact with the film side as shown at “A” in 
the sketch. 

The negative is then set aside to dry. During drying the 
tissue paper may show signs of buckling and stretching, 
but when thoroughly dry, will become as tight as a drum. 

When dry, the negative may be laid on a retouching desk, 
and the work of control begun. Certain high-lights and 
Shadows may be accentuated with charcoal and stump, or 
with soft lead pencil. 

Objectionable features may be removed, such as the 
ghost of a person who has travelled swiftly across the field 
of view, or a cow or any animal in an unpromising position 
in a landscape. If the result is not satisfactory, the whole 
may be rubbed out with soft india-rubber, and the work 
started again. 

Other lights that are too strong may be subdued and made 
to print darker, by painting on those parts of the tissue 
paper a solution of wax dissolved in benzol with a fine 
brush, thus making it more translucent. 

Another way would be to pencil the outline, and carefully 
cut those parts away with a very sharp knife or an old razor. 
Thus the beginner in photography, who has never heard of 
this method before, will see that a great amount of control 
can be exercised on the tones of his negative. One word of 
warning: do not attempt too much at a time, and always 
print in the shade. 


10.—Seaside Work from 
High View-point. 


LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


‘The A ma'eur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


We see so many things that no one well-marked impression 
predominates ; and, moreover, it has the usual “ bird’s-eye 


readily commend its horizontal or vertical ` ы с 

character to the eye than when seen in a tiny nn ern 2 
finder. If it is of the square kind, that has to ~- Mo c NS 

serve for both horizontal and vertical pictures, it Ta ` Ae TN Ea uU 

is casy to think of our picture one way while the л m cm ee» fiw TA. Т Уч. бё ~> M 
camera is being held the other way. I have |9 M4 4 “Loh RA E" S 

purposely chosen a quite ordinary landscape ке ыр ج کے ہے‎ -— | er e شین‎ 
subject, of the kind likely to commend itself to | 2ر‎ о e Senge a ج‎ ee aT N^ man 
the holiday-making photographer, in order that қ: BUD WU SAT > кл wa «i= 
I may invite his attention to some useful hints. a — +. Te ور‎ 
The scene represented is a well known and cer- “ie n 


tainly very beautiful view as seen in nature, but 
when cut away from its surroundings it is de- 
cidedly disappointing, as shown. Why? 

In tbe first place, it is overloaded with detail. 
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view" suggestion that so frequently results from pictures 
taken from an elevated point of view. In nature we who 
see this view feel the solid earth supporting our feet, but 
the picture here shown does not give that notion at all. For 
anything the reader might infer we might have been in a 
balloon. 

Next, the definition is too sharp and too uniform through- 
out the entire scene. This is one reason why we do not 
et an adequate suggestion of space and distance. There 
IS no one predominating feature or object which claims the 
spectators first attention, hence his interest and attention 
are cut up and scattered, so the picture is forgotten a few 
moments after having been seen. 


) Analysis. 

The horizon line, CE, bounding sky and distant water 
comes rather unfortunately near the tops of the hills, C, D. 
The outline of distant land ABCDG is well varied and 
generally interesting, but unfortunately its general ten- 
dency to run downwards towards the right is “echoed” or 
repeated by the nearer land line OQR, and in a secondary 
degree by the further side, KN, of the harbour. This has 
rather the tendency to give one the idea that the scene is 
slipping down towards the right lower corner. | 

The boat above Q, though small, is yet an unsatisfactory 
feature, as it comes too near being midway between the 
two sides. The shed with a very light roof at H is too 
near the edge. We should not have noticed its position had 
not its lightness been emphasised by being surrounded by 
masses of darker objects. 

The tongue of the sea running in between the two portions 
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of land is in itself a picturesque feature, when seen from 
this elevated point, and also seen as part of the whole pano- 
rama, but cut off in the way it is here, by boundaries of the 
print, we seem to lose much of its attractive features. 


To Sum Up. 

(1) A scene which in nature is highly attractive, interest- 
ing, and beautiful, as a whole, may suffer greatly by being 
isolated from its surroundings. Therefore we must remem- 
ber to look not only at the whole scene, but also at the 
portion of it which will be included on our plate. 

(2) An elevated point of view. often gives an unnatural 
* bird's-eye view" appearance, if the view does not at once 
interpret itself as having been taken from some such point 
of vantage. 

(3) In pictures of the “general view" kind our great 
danger is to include (a) too great a distance, (b) too many 
objects shown in detail. 

(4) Quite small objects (e.g. boat, light roof, etc.) may 
easily play an important part in spoiling a picture. As such 
objects are likely to escape notice when seen in a small-scale 


finder, the use of a view finder of the direct vision type is to 


be commended. 

(5) The general trend of the chief lines of a scene should 
receive careful attention. 

(6) The horizontal or vertical way of the plate should 
always be considered, and that way chosen which best em- 
phasises the most desirable features of the composition. (This 
point will be dealt with in a subsequent note, meanwhile 
the matter should receive the worker's attention before 


making an exposure.) 


Oe 
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of summer pleasure lay in the cricket club’s country 

fixture, when char a banc or waggonette conveyed a 
merry party, mixed or unmixed, accordingly as its head- 
quarters were lodged in Sunday-school or public-house. They 
were happy times, and one recalls pleasant reminiscence 
even in thoughts of the time when possibly the waggonette 
lost a wheel, or, maybe, the horses bolted down a declivity. 
Nowadays the Bible-class picnic takes advantage of the 
ubiquitous bicycle, the waggonette is becoming decrepit, is 
falling into desuetude for lack of patronage, and Cupid sighs 
as he realises how seriously the modern wheels of civilisation 
hustle him and his business into new departments. 

The bicycle since it descended from its fifty-six inch wheel, 
with its tiny rear attendant, to a pair of twenty-eights run- 
ning tandem, and adopted the pneumatic tyre, has completely 
revolutionised the pleasures and pastimes of the masses. It 
has placed the beauties of nature and the wealthy panoramas 
of our highways within the reach of every able-bodied man 
and woman, and at a very nominal cost. 

As cyclist and photographer both, I was always interested 
in suggestions for carrying a camera on a bicycle, but until 
I discarded my first photographic love, a pocket camera, for 
a half-plate Sanderson with a first-class anastigmat lens and 
a focal-plane shutter, my interest was only of a superficial 
character. I desired a half-plate reflex. I had one down on 
approbation, but immediately I made its acquaintance I 
recognised there was not room for the two of us on the same 
bicycle. It was a size! 

Now, I am not enamoured of a half-plate reflex until 1 
can afford a pantechnicon to carry it. But when my Sander- 
son and its accoutrements came along in a leather bag, its 
cubical content rivalled that of the reflex. I would not have 
the bag. I would have one made. My dealer, however, 
suggested the Thornton-Pickard Company, and from them I 
procured a whole-plate canvas case, into which I pack three 


i | ‘IME back, and not so very long back, the culmination 


A Camera Carrier Ready for the Road. 


double dark-slides, a Mackenzie-Wishart slide, a box con- 
taining a Thornton-Pickard lens shutter and colour screen, 
focussing cloth, half a dozen M.W. envelopes, tripod top, 
and the camera with the focal plane attached. All in, the 
bag weighs about r4 Ibs. 

I tried it on my back with the webbed strap over my 
shoulder. І can shoulder a good-sized man and carry him a 
fair distance, but I would not carry that bag on my back 
for five minutes. It gets heavier as you proceed further, not 
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exactly because you add impressions of the landscape ; and 
if you have the thing across your back, you try to ease the 
webbed strap which binds heavily across your chest. 

You purchase a carrier; invariably it is a back carrier; 
some firms make a speciality of them. You are told you will 
get dust and pinholes, shake your camera to pieces, and 
increase the risks of accident. I can only deny one item: 
the dust. If you have dust in vour dark slides vou will 


Showing the Carrier with Camera Bəg Detached. 


assuredly disturb it; but you must remember dark slides are 
not the proper places to carry dust. You may have dust in 
your coat, and in your eyes, if you wish, but you must not 
have it in your photography: it looks so very bad. Screws 
inevitably shake loose, and little trifles come adrift. More- 
over, you must strap the whole thing firmly to the carrier. 

Tight and secure bindings are very troublesome when one 
wishes to make an exposure, and many an opportunity is 
lost or permitted to slip in consequence. A more serious 
trouble to me when I made use of a back carrier for this 
purpose was the possibility of my зо worth of delicate 
apparatus shifting its mooring and falling in the road. You 
know what it means when you drop a dark slide! 

These matters set me thinking, and I hied me to an iron- 
monger with a rough sketch of a contrivance to sit over the 
front wheel. I had never seen a front carrier then ; and now 
they have got the length of comfortable seats for babies! The 
ironmonger sent me to a cycle agent, who shook his head 
also. I came away sadly, and, while wondering what next 
I might try, the cvcle fellow sent me word that he had just 
received a catalogue with front carriers illustrated, and 
quoted at a reasonable figure. He procured me one, a “ Ser- 
vice,” affixed two pieces of 3 in. by à in. angle iron, bending 
them upwards back and front to give supporting stays, and 
at distances suitable for the outside dimensions of my bag. 
Then I took the bag and the contrivance to a saddler. I 
showed him where I desired leather loops to slip over the 
four upright stays, and, utilising the straps supplied with 
the carrier, he made a suitable job at a cost of a shilling. 

The carrier worked admirably. I had two straps fixed at 
the bottom of the bag (included in the shilling), which held 
the bag safely to the carrier, but these were unnecessary 
except to prevent mischievous folk lifting off my apparently 
unsecured bag ; and when I desired to make an exposure I had 
only the ordinary fastenings of the bag to release. 1 had 
my precious burden directly under my eye, and there remained 
unmortgaged, to the great delight of mv little bov, the 
carrier behind. , | 
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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


& By HENRY WW, BENNETT, F.R.P.S. 3 
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EW French way surmounted by a triple window and a fine rose 
cathedrals otez window. This rose window is thirteenth century work, 
so much attrac- but the other portions date from the middle of the 


tive material to the twelfth century, and are transitional Norman and Early 
| architectural photo-  Pointed. Some of the smaller windows and arcading 
|| grapher as the church have semi-circular arches, the triple doorway is very 

at Chartres; and in slightly pointed, while the other windows have the de- 
very few is the most finitely pointed form of the style of Gothic architecture 
desirable work so known in this country as Early English. The three 
well situated for doorways are richly ornamented with statuary, although 
effective photography they are not deeply recessed. The statuettes are con- 
as in this instance. sequently very small. 

Chartres is not a This west front is very interesting, though not of 
large nor a busy city. It is one of 
those interesting old cities which have 
retained so much of their ancient 
character and aspect that the photo- 
graphic visitor feels that he can use his 
camera to good advantage in recording 
his impressions of its quiet old-world 
streets and picturesque corners free 
from the turmoil and necessity for hurry 
inseparable from a busy modern town. 

Although there are many picturesque 
old houses and quaint corners, and the 
banks of the river Eure are, in places, 
very pretty, the overwhelming attraction 
is the magnificent cathedral, which is 
justly regarded as one of the finest 
among the many marvellous architec- 
tural monuments of France. 

The cathedral church of Notre-Dame 
stands on the highest ground in the city, 
and there is sufficient space on the south 
and west sides to allow the architecture 
to be photographed effectively, though 
wide-angle lenses are an absolute neces- 
sitv. 

Several churches standing on this site 
have been destroyed by fire, and the 
earlier portions of the present building 
date from the middle of the twelfth cen- 
turv, while the greater part was con- 
structed during the thirteenth century. 
The internal length is about 430 feet; 
but, like most French churches, it 15 
very much higher in proportion to its 
length than those of this country, the 
height of the nave being 120 feet. 

The west front is the oldest and least 
ornate portion of the building, the mof S A 
general impression conveyed being that is es ATRIIS MES 
of a plain and simple structure rather IE RR — mares 
than that of the richness and beauty 
which characterise the remainder of the 
structure. This front consists of two 
simple towers, each surmounted by a 
spire, and between them a triple door- DOORWAY IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. By HENRY W. BENNETT, F.R.P.S. 
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much value for effective photography. The most attrac- 
tive part from the photographer's point of view is the 
triple doorway. 

The south side forms a striking contrast to the simple 
west front. The greater part is about a century later in 
date, and, consequently, it is very rich in character and 
elaborate in construction. There is a fairly wide space 
between the church and the houses on this side, so that 
it may be photographed with facility, though wide-angle 
lenses are necessary, on account of the great height 
of the church. 

The work is not only rich and elaborate, but it is 
of such a character that it makes very effective 
material for the camera. The face of the south 
transept is very striking and very beautiful, and 
will provide several good subjects. The lower por- 
tion consists of a magnificent triple doorway 
reached by a flight of stone steps, the doorways 
being quite sixty feet high from the top of the 
steps. These doorways are very deeply recessed, 
very beautiful in conception and design, and richly 
ornamented with statuary. 

The effect of the south side of the cathedral, 
from whatever point of view it mav be regarded, is 
most impressive. The stone is very light in colour, 
and the richness of the work is shown in bold relief 
when the sun shines obliquelv on it; and, as the direc- 
tion of the light changes during the day the effect 
varies, and new impressions and new beauties of 
lighting are produced. But the effectiveness and 
the impressiveness are never lost. 

To obtain the most effective photographic 
renderings of this marvellous building, the direc- 
tion of the lighting must be studied most carefullv. 
The success of the photographs will depend so 
much on the lighting—the sense of relief and the 
richness of the carving cannot be rendered satis- 
factorily unless the direction and character of the 
light produce the effect desired—that the photo- 
grapher should note the best time for each portion 
that he wishes to take, after he has determined the 
most suitable point of view. It mav be useful to 
know that the church is not built due east and west, 
but so much towards north-east and south-west that 
the sun is shining directly on the south facade soon 
after ten in the morning. 


The north side is very similar to the south, but it 
offers but little opportunity for effective photo- 
graphy. This is due to the fact that onlv part is 
open to the street, the remainder being closed in by 
ecclesiastical buildings. And the portion that is open 
IS situated in a very narrow street that gives 
scarcely any room to see the building or use a camera 
with advantage. The north porch or triple door- 
way is in a very dilapidated condition, and shored 
up with massive baulks of timber. The varied 
lighting that renders the south side so effective is never 
seen on the north. 

The interior is very beautiful. Unfortunately, photc- 
graphv is quite impracticable in some portions, owing 
to the large number of altars on which candles and 
tapers are constantly burning, additions being made 
every few minutes bv those who come to worship. 
Most of these shrines are in the north aisle of the choir, 
and the south aisle is sufficiently free to render it 
practicable to take a series of photographs from almost 
anv point of view. 

The nave is large, and has an aisle on each side, but 
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thev are so full of seats as to render photographic 
work undesirable. 

Although there is not so large a quantity of work for 
the photographer as in some of the English cathedrals, 
vet that which is available is extremelv beautiful. There 
is ample to compensate for a visit to Chartres, and suffi- 
cient to make a good series of thoroughly effective and 
attractive pictures. 

Permission to photograph can be obtained bv 


IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 
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applying to M. le Chef du Bureau des Monuments 
Historiques, Palais Koyal, Paris, or the clergy of the 
cathedral will also give permission. Application should 
be made to M. le Curé-Archiprétre, La Cathédrale, 
Chartres. In each case the application should be made 
bv letter a little time before the intended visit is made, 
and a stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed 
for a reply. A French twenty-five centime stamp can 
be obtained at Thomas Cook and Sons', Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C., for threepence. There is no service in 
the cathedral after ten in the morning; consequently 
the photographer is quite free. 
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М THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for April 
will be found an article which 

'* The Use of Bolting Silk." 
For the benefit of the novice, who is just begin- 
ning to feel his feet, so to speak, in the matter of pic- 
torial expression, it may be mentioned that bolting silk 
is a strong, even-meshed fabric (obtainable from almost 
any large dealer in photographic materials), and a 
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No. 1.—Plain Enlargsment 


valuable aid in securing a pleasing softness of definition 
in bromide enlargements. 

Various effects are obtained by placing the silk in con- 
tact with the paper, or at some little distance from 
it, while about midway between the lens and bromide 
paper the image becomes a double one. | 

Some eighteen months ago, however, after experi- 
menting with a piece of bolting silk, it struck me that 
there might possiblv be other materials quite as suit- 
able, and possibly cheaper. The first material | 
used, and which I have exclusively used ever since, 
was chiffon—a soft, diaphanous material, not too 
closely woven, and obtainable in various colours. 

The piece that was given to me (beggars cannot 
be choosers) was heliotrope. 

I had no intention of employing it in the same 
manner as bolting silk, i.e., in close proximity to the 
bromide paper. 

I held the chiffon immediately in front of the lens, 
and examined the effect on the screen, upon which the 
image was focussed sharply. 

A delicate softening of the picture was the result. 


[ then folded the material, and again noted the 
effect of the two thicknesses. The image, as was 


to be expected, was still more subdued, but quite 
different from that given bv the bolting silk. 

Then three thicknesses were placed before the lens, 
but in this case the result was rather outré, although for 
a big enlargement from a strong negative it would ke 
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particularly effective with subjects of suitable character. 


Test exposures were then made to ascertain the neces- 
sary increase in exposure when using one and when 
using two thicknesses of the chiffon. In the first 
instance about half as long again was found to be about 
the correct exposure, and twice the normal exposure in 
the second. 

Comparing the prices of chiffon and bolting silk, the 
advantage lies decidedly with the former, as a piece 
about 7 in. by 3 in. (that is sufficiently large to cover 
the lens when folded) would cost—nothing, if one 
possesses a wife or sister; whilst in the case of bolt- 
ing silk (which must be sufficiently large to cover the 
sheet of bromide paper upon which the enlargement 
is being made) a piece about 12 in. by то in. would 
cost about one shilling and sixpence. 

The chiffon, it should be mentioned, is attached to 
the lens bv means of a cardboard ring, which fits the 
lens hood—an old lens cap with the ‘‘ bottom,” or 
perhaps one should say ‘‘ top,’ cut out would 
answer. 

The illustrations which are given are reduced 
from °‘ two-diameter ’’ enlargements frcm a portion 
of a quarter-plate negative. 

No. 1 is a plain enlargement, and received 
eighteen seconds exposure. No. 2 is through two 
thicknesses of chiffon, and received thirtv-six seconds. 

It will be noticed in the second one that whereas 
the outlines of the buildings, etc., are quite as sharp 
as in No. т, there is a peculiar softness of quality 
which is very pleasing. Those who have used 

bolting silk will know that its softening effect on the 
enlargement is really a slight blurring of the outlines, 
whereas chiffon, as I have just mentioned, preserves the 


No. 2.—Through two thicknesses of Chiffon. 


sharp outline, providing the image is focussed sharply. 
In other words, chiffon does not destroy either definition 


or detail. 
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HE history of photo-telegraphy—the science of trans- 
mitting photographs by wire—has been given in pre- 
vious issues of THE A. P. AND P. N., in which articles 
have appeared on its early stages and subsequent develop- 
ment, from the pen of Mr. T. Thorne Baker, who has had 
charge of the installations at the Daily Mirror since that 


journal took up Professor Korn’s original method. We are 
now in a position to describe a new system which is being 
utilised daily by the Daily Mirror between Manchester and 
London for the transmission of half-tone photographs, which 
has been brought practically to perfection by Mr. Thorne 
Baker, who has invented a “ long distance relay," which 
has four compensating elements, all adjustable, by means of 
which any faults such as lag, induction, capacity, and so 
forth, as experienced on a long-distance telegraph or tele- 
phone line, can be immediately counteracted. The result is 
that a half-tone photograph consisting of seventy-five or 
more lines to the inch can be wired very rapidly, and the 
transmitted picture is received direct, without the interven- 
tion of photography, upon a plain sheet of specially sensitised 
paper—the sensitiveness being electro-chemical, not photo- 
graphic. 

Much of the difficulty to be overcome in the telegraphy of 
photographs is due to the telephone lines, which are at pre- 
sent used for the purpose. In ordinary telegraphy a single 
wire is used between the two stations, the electric current 
flowing through the earth and back through the wire. In 
telephoning, two connecting wires are used, the current flow- 
ing through one and back through the other. As is well 
known, we cannot speak by telephone over very long dis- 
tances, afd the reason is that the electric currents get 
attenuated and the waves distorted. Exactly the same 
applies to the transmission of photographs. Resistance to 
the current must be dealt with in a long line, and distortion 
of the electrical impulses as well. 

These two line “ faults "—if this term may be applied to 
them—are particularly noticeable in photo-telegraphic work, 
where extremely weak electric currents are transmitted, 
though in Professor Korn's telautograph, and in the svstem 
now under discussion, considerably more current is trans- 
mitted than was the case with the earlier selenium machines 
described in THE A. P. for November 19, 1907. 

The very weak current received has to be given fresh 
energy, so to speak, at the receiving station, in order to 
enable it to impress the sensitised paper, while various means 
have to be adopted in order to overcome the oscillations set 
up in the telephone cables. As already stated, however, 
adjustable apparatus has been worked out which counteracts 
the cable faults to a nicety, and the svstem requires far less 
attention than in any process devised so far. 

Two of the instruments may be seen at work at the Daily 
Mail pavilion at the Imperial Exhibition, Shepherd's Bush, 
where demonstrations are given at frequent intervals 


* Up and Down the Devon Coast "' is an excellent little guide- 
book to the towns and villages along the Devonshire coast, be- 
tween (1) Exmouth and Plymouth, and (2) Exmouth and Wey- 
mouth. It is written by the Rev. F. H. Bickersteth Ottley, and 
contains many illustrations of South Devon watering-places. 
The price of the book is threepence, and it is obtainable from 
A. G. Reynolds and Co., Torquay. 


Developing and Fixing Outfit for Paget Phosphate Paper.— 
Users of the new Paget phosphate printing paper, which was 
reviewed in our issue of August 3, will be glad to know that 
the developing formula published by the makers can be obtained 
all ready made up, together with an acid hypo fixer, from Mr. 
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throughout the day. A result telegraphed from Manchester 
to London is also shown in the accompanying illustration. 

In the transmitting machine a half-tone photograph, 
printed in fish-glue on thick lead foil, is attached to a 
spirally revolving cylinder over which a metal stylus traces. 
The gum lines break the contact of an electric current flowing 
to the receiver, and an intermittent flow of electricity is thus 
obtained at the receiving station. This current, controlled 
and balanced up by a series of inductance coils, condensers, 
etc., 1s passed through the sensitised paper attached to a 
cylinder revolving in synchronism with that of the sending 
instrument, and dot for dot appears on the paper until the 
image is reproduced. 

A great deal depends upon the perfect synchronisation of 


Photograph of a railway smash near Salfcrd, sent by the Thorne Baker 


Telectrograph from Manchester to London. The size of the irsnsmitted 
picture was 5 by 5 irches, and the tims of transmission nine m' nutes 


the sending and receiving instruments, and, despite the 
electric ‘* frequency meters," and other apparatus ordinarily 
available for the purpose, perfect unison has been far from 
possible, owing to the fact that the gum lines in a half-tone 
photograph or line drawing impede the progress of the 
cylinder owing to the pressure against them of the metal 
stvlus. This fault has been completely overcome in the 
telectrographs by printing the photographs to be transmitted 
on a soft metal base, into which the image can be subse- 
quently sunk by means of great pressure. The resulting 
surface of the glue print is perfectly smooth, and no 
hindrance is therefore caused to the rotation of the trans- 
mitting drum. 

A photograph nearly whole-plate size can be transmitted in 
less than ten minutes, and as a seventv-five lines to the inch 
half-tone screen can be used for the prints, it can be readily 
understood that the Thorne Baker telectrograph marks a 
great advance in the technique and commercial utility- of 
photo-telegraphy. 


J. E. Lockyer, of 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E. The com- 
plete outfit can be obtained for sixpence, or a larger size for 
19, 3d. 


Kodak  Self-Toning  Postcards.— The  self.toning collodion 
P.O.P. of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., has been a sufficient success to 
induce them to place upon the market postcards of the same 
type. These postcards should appeal to the amateur for the 
simple reason that a cold purple tone is readily obtainable with 
them, by mere immersion in the hypo bath. Warm tones are 
also obtainable if the prints be washed before fixing. The post. 
cards are made in both glossy and matte varieties, and twelve 
cards are sold for ts. ~ 
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THE FOLDING ROYAL REFLEA CAMERA. 


folding reflex camera will appeal very greatly to photo-. 

graphers who use cameras of the reflex type, which are 
generally somewhat more cumbersome than the popular folding 
cameras so much in vogue. The new camera introduced by 
A. E. Staley and Co. is one that will appeal especially to the 
advanced worker, though the simplicity of its working parts 
enables one to thoroughly master its manipulation in a very 
short time. The quarter-plate folding Royal costs fifteen pounds 
without the lens, and a variety of the well-known Euryplan 
lenses of Messrs. Staley are available for it. 

The folding and unfolding parts of the camera are as simple 
as they are compact. The camera is opened, and the front 
racked out; the upper portion of the camera then rises auto- 
matically from the rest, and becomes locked in position. It is 


fitted with a rising and falling front, and possesses all the 
usual movements, together with a thoroughly reliable shutter, 
which can be speeded up to one-thousandth of a second. This 
shutter, by the way, is set by one single turn of the milled head 
at the side. 

The camera is folded up after use by merely collapsing the 
hood, pressing a lever at the side, and racking back the front. 
The camera folds into quite a small space, and is thus exceed- 
ingly convenient to carry about, while when once opened ready 
for use its rigidity will not be found to have been sacrificed in 
any way. 

F ull particulars of the folding Royal reflex camera can be 
obtained of the makers, Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C. 
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THE “ENSIGN” DEVELOPMENT TANK. 


M ESSRS. HOUGHTONS, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
W.C., have just introduced a new development tank, which 
is extremely effective and practical, while being at the same time 
very simple in construction. It is neat and compact, made sub- 
stantially of brass well plated with nickel. The plates to be 
developed are fitted vertically in a rack, and this rack is intro- 
duced into the tank from underneath. Two simple and in- 


genious clips at the side instantly fix the bottom cover, making 
the tank both light-tight and water-tight. The developing solu- 
tion is introduced through an aperture in the top, which is fitted 
with a screw cover. 

The tank should be tilted slightly on one side while the de- 
veloper is poured in, as shown in the illustration. This enables 
the air to escape. When development is complete, the screw- 
cap is removed, and the solution allowed to run out. After 
rinsing out the tank several times with clean water, it can be 
filled with hypo solution, and the plates 
left to fix in it for fifteen minutes. If, 
however, plates are developed and fixed in 
the same tank, it must be very thoroughly 
washed out after fixing, in order to ensure 
its being absolutely free from hypo before 
the next batch of plates is introduced for 
development. 

The outstanding advantage of the Ensign 
development tank is its simplicity. It is 
well designed, and adapted for constant 
use, can be stood upright on either end, 
and has no unnecessary fittings. It is 
economical in use, requiring comparatively 
little developer to fill it. 

The tank is made in four sizes, each 
taking six plates, and the prices are as 
follows :—For  quarter-plates, 7s. 6d.; 
5 by 4, тоз. 6d.; postcard, тоз. 6d. ; and 
half.plate, 125. 6d. 

Our readers should apply to Messrs. Houghtons for full details 
of this exceptionally useful piece of apparatus. 
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Dulverton (Somerset).—G. W. Ry. Good > 


river scenery, and beautiful hills and 
dells. Interesting British and Roman 
remains. The pretty village of Winsford 
is near by. Hotel, Carnarvon Arms. 


St. Kilda.—The home of wildfowl de. 
scribed in one of the books of the 
Brothers Kearton. Inhabited by a hardy, 
primitive people. Special steamer trips 
lasting about a week) from Glasgow or 

reenock 
unique outing. 


Dollar.—Castle Campbell Glen (admis- 
sion 6d.), romantically situated castle; 
river gorge; Glen Devon; Rumbling 
Bridge, with Cauldron Linn (admission 
6d., from hotel). 


` A ducking stool is kept inside. 


in summer and autumn. А · 


c 


Mevagissy (Cornwall).—Six miles from 
St. Austell (G.W.R.), passing through the 
lovely Pentewan Valley. The town is 
situated at the foot of a fishing cove, and 
many opportunities arise for the exposure 
of plates upon the departing fleet, the 
cliffs, and quaint streets. The surround- 
ing villages and cottages are charming. 
Accommodation somewhat limited. Dark- 
room: Smith, The Studio. 


Leominster (Hereford). —G.W.R. The 
church is unique, being practically three 
churches of different dates side by side. 
The old 
Market House. View from Mill Meadows. 
Affords a good starting-point for Shob- 
den, Eardisland, Pembridge, and other 
villages west, pictures of which have 
appeared on exhibition walls. Hotel 
accommodation. Dark-rooms: De’Ath, 22, 
Burgess Street; Ellwood, 25, Drapers’ 
Lane ; West, 21, High Street. 


Llangollen (Denbigh).—G.W. Railway. 
Famous bridge over the Dee, river 
scenery, Valle Crucis Abbey ruins, 
Berwyn Chain Bridge, Horse Shoe Falls. 
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Bala Lake can be easily reached from 
here. Hand Hotel. 

Stirling.—The Castle, churches, Guild 
Hall, Mar's Work, Old Brig, Back Walk, 
Bannockburn and  Borestone (by ’bus), 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, river views on 
the Forth. Dark-rooms at chemist's. 

Ringwood (Hants).—L.and S.W.R. A 
spot much frequented by artists who 
favour river and landscape work. Can 
be used as point from which to visit the 
New Forest. By rail or road to Christ- 
church and Wimborne Minster. Accom- 
modation limited. Dark-room: Albany 
Temperance Hotel. 

Cahir (Co. Tipperary).—G.S. and W.R. 
of Ireland. A town situated in the midst 
of charming scenery. Views along river. 
Cahir Park and abbey ruins (permit from 
Estate Office, Cahir). Drive to Athassell 
for extensive ruins of abbey (8 miles), 
passing the Mote of Knockgraffon. Ard- 
finnan Castle. The Mitchelstown Caves 


can be visited from here. Cars to Lis- 
more, 21 miles. Hotel, Glengall Arms. 
Dark-room: P. Condon, photographer, 


Church Street. 
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PHO TOGRAPHING MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


Several articles which have recently appeared in the 
technical press of the Continent are calculated to make 
the amateur worker realise how extremelv easy it is to 
secure satisfactory photographs of the usual microscopic 
objects, and when these photographs are reproduced in 
the form of lantern slides it becomes practicable to give 
a microscopic demonstration on the ordinary lantern 
screen, the enormous advantage of this being that many 
can see at the same time, and the pointing-stick may 
be used to indicate special features of the subjects. We 
must not fail, however, to do justice to Mr. W. H. 
White in connection with this subject, as about a year 
ago he contributed a very practical article to THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
(August 11, 1908, p. 127), in which he shows how an 
ordinary camera will serve for the photographing of the 
general run of microscopic objects, provided that a one 
or two inch microscopic objective is mounted on a 
special front, and a suitable support is provided for the 
microscopic object. 

Hüttig's ‘‘ Micro-Kamera "' is described and figured 
in a recent number of Kamara-Kunst (1909, p. 149), 
and it is very strongly recommended as a convenient 
device for the amateur worker who wishes to make a 
commencement in the department of micro-photography, 
or, tousetheterm which perhaps the majority of workers 
in this country prefer, ‘* photo-micrographv. ” 

Hüttig's micro-photographic camera presupposes the 
ownership of a microscope, and it may reasonably be 
concluded that almost everyone who engages himself 
in work of the kind under consideration is the possessor 
of a microscope, as without a microscope he would 
scarcely be in a position to select his subjects. The 
camera has a vertical sliding motion on an upright 


board, the upright board being attached to a baseboard 
or foot. The microscope is placed on the baseboard, 
and the camera can be brought down to adjustment 
against the main tube of the microscope, so that the 
camera forms a continuation of the tube. One con- 
siderable advantage of this arrangement is the ready 
way in which it allows of the use of the object glass, 
either alone or with the eyepiece. A somewhat similar 
device has been in use for many years, and a descrip- 
tion will be found in Mr. Malley's '' Microphoto- 
graphy,” 1883 edition, p. 99. 
very much more elaborate apparatus is M. 

Briaudeau's '' Dispositif pour la Microphotographie 
Instantanée,’’ a description of which will be found in a 
recent number of the Photo-Revue (July 11, 1909). This 
is a horizontal arrangement of the camera and 
microscope fitted with an intense source of light, a 
cooling cell containing alum solution or glycerine, 
instantaneous shutter, and reflex viewing attachment, 
whereby a moving animalcule may be watched and the 
most favourable instant be selected for exposure. 
Although the description of this interesting apparatus is 
by M. Monpillard, the design and construction are due 
to Briaudeau. The power of watching the evolutions 
of an animalcule and of securing an instantaneous photo- 
graph at any moment is one of real value to students of 
biology, and is perhaps of more actual scientific im- 
portance than the recording of the movements of the 
smaller organisms by a micro-cinematograph. | 

Ernemann's '' Micro-Kino’’ is a new and compact 
device, by which the movements of the larger 
microscopic animalcules may be recorded, a device 
consisting of a cinematograph supported over a 
microscope. 


ENTRAPPING THE SMOHE OF FLASH-LIGHT. 


Reference to page 346 of the Deutsche Photographen-Zeitung 
for the current year should be made by any person who wishes 
to study a sketch and description of an ingenious drawing-room 
flash-light apparatus, a sack or bag of fireproof material being 
supported over the flash mixture, so that the smoke rises into 
the sack. The sack is now carried into the open air, shaken 
out, and it is again ready for use. There have been various 
contrivances involving the idea of mechanically catching the 
magnesium smoke, one of the most ingenious being described 
on page 434 of The Amateur Photographer for June 3, 1898. It 
is there described how, at a meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Caen, the president showed that an old Gibus hat or opera 
hat, by snapping up at the right instant, may be made to draw 
in the smoke from a magnesium flash, the smoke being after- 
ward ejected outside the window by a reverse action of the 
hat. It was shown that by operating in this manner some half. 
dozen successive exposures could be made in an ordinary room, 
without so much smoke escaping as to cause inconvenience. 
Naturally the pneumatic action which ignites the composition or 
releases the shutter must also determine the sudden expansion 
of the opera hat. Practical instructions for the construction 
of a larger apparatus on a similar principle will be found on 
the page of Z'he Amateur Photographer that is mentioned above. 


ELECTRIC MARKS ON ROLL-FILM. 


In Ze Cosmos is a reproduction from a film negative about 
one-third of which is covered with arborescent markings, re- 
sulting from electric discharges brought about by friction, 
whether in the camera or in tightening the film on the bobbin. 
It is pointed out that the covering of the back of the film with 
gelatine, as in the manufacture of non-curling film, is a con- 
siderable protection against electrical excitation by friction. 


INCREASING THE SENSITIVENESS FOR CHRO- 
MATED GELATINE. 


Those who work the “ carbon " process or other comparable 
methods would do well to bear in mind a suggestion by Dr. 
R. Liesegang, which shows a way of incorporating a larger 
proportion of potassium-bichromate with the gelatine than would 
otherwise be practicable, the ordinary limit being the amount 
of the sensitising salt that the gelatine will carry without crys- 
tallisation taking place. If a small proportion of gelatose or 
gelatine degenerated by boiling is incorporated with the mixture, 
crystallisation is hindered, and a higher degree of sensitiveness 
may be realised. The gelatose is obtained by dissolving gelatine 
in four or five times its weight of hot water, and maintaining 
the solution at a temperature near to the boiling point of water 
for some days. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general o» topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


THE RISING FRONT. 


H. W., of Rickmansworth, writes, asking what the use 
e of the rising front is in a hand camera, and points 
out, quite correctly, that the finder gives no indication of the 
view when the front is moved from the normal position. Since 
getting J. H. W.’s letter, we have taken a few negatives in a hand 
camera provided with extensive rise of front, and we think we 
can show a method of determining with reasonable accuracy how 
much it will be necessary to raise the front for any average 
subject. 
Excess of Foreground. 


Even with average subjects which do not need special 
measures for the inclusion of lofty buildings, the hand camera, 
with the lens opposite the centre of the plate, usually gives 
far too much foreground. This is accentuated, in many cases, 
by the position in which the camera is held, that is, only about 
three feet from the ground, instead of at the eye-level, which 
is about five feet high. It would be an advantage in the case 
of cameras without any rising front if the lens were permanently 
fixed from half an inch to three-quarters of an inch higher 
than the plate centre, but when the camera is turned over for 
upright views difficulty would arise. Fig. 1 shows a view of 
buildings, and a great excess of foreground. The camera was 
held absolutely level, the lens being opposite the centre of the 
plate. The position was about three feet from the ground, 
which is a comfortable position, and one which enables the 
finder and levels to be readily seen. It may be noted that the 
centre white line runs through both the figures just about the 
waist line. The ground being level, this indicates exactly the 
position in which we held the camera ourselves. We have also 
drawn a vertical white line across the print, midway between the 
two ends. 

. The Ruling of the Finder. 


Now most of the brilliant finders fitted to hand cameras 


i Ea 


nowadays have two such lines ruled across them, dividing the 
little finder image into four equal parts, and we want to com- 
pare the distance between the centre horizontal line and the 
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top of the image with the rise obtainable on our front. In this 
case we had an available rise of two inches, and as the camera 
was a s by 4 this meant that we could place our lens opposite the 
top edge of the plate. This is exactly what we did in taking 


fig. 2. Raising the front two inches raised the image on the 
plate two inches also, and as that image was inverted, what 
was the centre line in fig. 1 became the /оў edge of the plate 
in fig. 2. If you will turn this page upside down for a moment 
you will see more clearly what we mean, thinking of the image 
as you would have seen it on the ground glass had that been 
possible. 
An Extreme Rise of Front. 


It is quite apparent that this rise is excessive, for we have 
got now far more space above the building than we want, and 
we have cut off the whole of our foreground. Now the point 
we wish to make clear to J. H. W. and all other users of hand 
cameras with rising fronts is that this effect might have been 
seen quite easily in the finder by noticing first what point in 
the view came exactly on the central horizontal line, and then 
tipping up the camera until that same point came just at the 
bottom edge of the finder. Think of figs. 1 and 2 as the finder 
pictures for the moment, and notice that the doorstep of the 
large house is just on the cross lines in fig. 1, when the camera 
is held normally, and just on the bottom edge when the camera 
is tipped up. So tipping the camera then, gives us the view 
we shall obtain by holding the camera level, and having a two- 
inch rise of front on a 5 by 4 camera (or half the shorter 
measurement of the plate in any camera). But it is quite an 
easy matter to divide one of the little squares—mentally—as we 
have divided them, by white lines in fig. 1 and by a black line 
in fig. 2. If we had adjusted the tip-up of the camera until the 
doorstep came level with line A, fig. 2, then the line B would 
have been the top edge of the finder, and we should have seen 
that a rise of a quarter of the plate, or one inch, was almost, 
but not quite, enough. 
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Avoid Risks. 


_ There is one more point, and that is, do not take unnecessary 
risks. Sometimes it is impossible to get any further away from 
the subject, but whenever possible, take care to get far enough 
back to ensure getting the subject comfortably within the limits 
of the plate. 


Recapitulation. 


To go over the matter once again, the worker simply tips up 
his Camera until he gets in the finder just the view he wants, and 
gets it in the right position on the finder. The distortion of 
the view on the finder doesn’t matter at all, for he is only taking 
an experimental “sight.” Now he notices the distance the 
central object has moved downwards, and estimates what pro- 
portion of the finder’s diameter that distance is, say a quarter, 
or rather less, or rather more than a quarter, as the case may 
be. Then he raises the front by exactly this proportionate part 
of the plate’s diameter, levels his camera again by watching 
the finder, and makes his exposure. This question of the rising 
front in hand cameras is so interesting that we shall return to it 
again at an early date, and give our querists some more informa- 
tion and illustrations. 


— — — tis — ————— 


A FOLDING TRIPOD ADAPTER. 


N THE A. P. AND Р. №. for July 27, under “ Helpful Hints," 
a useful piece of home-made apparatus was described for 
converting an ordinary field camera into a studio camera. For 
those photographers, however, who have neither the time nor 
the inclination to 
make such an acces- 
sory for themselves. 
the folding tripod 
adapter, supplied by 
the Camera Con- 
struction Company, 
will be found to do 
all that is required. 
By its means an 
ordinary tripod 15 
converted at once 
into a studio stand, 
thus making ап 
ordinary field camera 
available for use in 
portrait work. The 
price of the adapter 
is §s., and it is obtainable from the Camera Construction Com- 
pany, Eagle Works, Durham Grove, Hackney, N.E. 


R — 
THE ARGUS REFLEX IN SMALL SIZE. 


HE reflex cameras produced by Messrs. W. Watson and 

Sons, Ltd., of 313, High Holborn, W.C., have achieved 
a well-deserved repu- 
tation for excellence, 
and in response to 
many enquiries, the 
“ Argus” reflex is now 
being supplied in the 
popular 34 by 24 size. 
The many ingenious 
contrivances which 
characterise the larger 
sizes are retained in 
this new model, which 
costs £11 105., with 
three block-form slides, 
or with three book 
folding slides, £12 Ios. 
A changing box for 
twelve plates can also 
be supplied instead of 
the book-form slides, 
and at the same price. 
The camera takes the 
5 in. Holostigmat lens, 
costing £6, and makes 
an exceedingly com- 
pact and handy reflex 
outfit, which we can 
heartily recommend to 
our readers. А book- 
let giving full particulars of the “ Argus" cameras can be 
obtained from Messrs. Watson at the above address 
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Entries for the Photographic Salon close on August 3o. 


The last day for sending in pictures for the R. P. S. is Sep- 
tember 1 if delivered by carrier, or September 2 if delivered by 
hand, unpacked. 


The Bishop Auckland Photographic Society have arranged to 
hold their fourth triennial exhibition in the Town Hall, Bishop 
Auckland, on the 23rd, 24th and 25th November next. 


Two hundred and two million postcards a day is the possible 
output, says Die Photographische Industrie, of one of the prin- 
cipal bromide postcard printing establishments in Germany. 


_At the last meeting of the Nelson Camera Club an interesting 
discussion was held on “ Photographs and Impressionist Pic- 
tures.” Many members took part, and the debate was a warm 
one. 


. The latest number of Pkoto-Miniature is concerned with the 
subject of reflex cameras, and contains much practical informa- 
tion for the benefit of users oí this increasingly popular form 
of camera. 

An important addition to the list of orthochromatic plates is 
that just put upon the market by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., 
of Barnet. It is known as the Barnet “ Super Speed" Ortho. 
Plate, and has a speed of 400 H. and D. 


The Isle of Thanet Photographic Society has been dissolved, 
and a few of the more enthusiastic members have started a new 
organisation, which will be known as the Ramsgate Photographic 
Society. The hon. secretary is Mr. T. B. White. 


Readers are reminded that the competition for oil and bromoil 
prints, organised by Messrs. James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 
54, Haymarket, S.W., closes on October 31. Entry forms are 
enclosed with each pot or tube of Sinclair's permanent oil pig- 
ments. 


*'The Book of the Brownies" is the title of an attractive 
booklet issued by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 
E.C. It is well illustrated, and contains full particulars of these 
popular little cameras. Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
post free on application to the firm. 


Experiments have been made to apply the cinematograph to 
the use ot gunnery instruction in the Italian fleet. During 
some recent gunnery tests continuous photographs were taken 
of the work at the guns, and it is believed these will prove 
of great assistance to gunnery demonstrators. 


The California Camera Club, located in the heart of San 
Francisco, is one of the best equipped photographic clubs in 
the United States. It has large assembly and exhibition rooms, 
two enlarging rooms, special rooms for lantern-slide, platino- 
type and carbon work, dark-rooms, and a studio building on the 
roof. 


The lecture syllabus for the coming season has been issued 
by the Federation of Photographic Societies of Northumberland 
and Durham. From the description of the lectures, secretaries 
of federated societies should have no difficulty in filling vacant 
dates on the winter programme with matter of an interesting 
and instructive character. 


An exhibition of photographs of places of interest and an- 
tiquity in various parts of Sussex is now open at the Brighton 
Fine Art Galleries, Church Street, Brighton. These photo- 
graphs are the property of the Photographic Record and Survey 
of Sussex, which is doing excellent work in preserving pictorial 
records of ancient buildings and customs. 


We have received a copy of an excellent little guide-book to 
Lowestoft and district. It contains many illustrations, including 
several tinted photographs. Special notes are also given for the 
benefit of photographers as to the chief places of interest for 
the camera. The booklet will be sent free to any reader who 
applies to Mr. W. R. Robinson, 229, London Road, S. Lowestoft, 
enclosing twopence for postage. 

A satisfactory method of recording scale readings has been 
suggested by Mr. J. R. Milne, who has adopted the device of 
photographing the vernier and scale in making records with 
scientific instruments, so that the ordinary eye-strain is obviated, 
and a permanent record of the reading is obtained. A fixed- 
focus camera taking a 5 by 4 plate is used for making the photo- 
graphic records, each plate receiving sixty records in six rows 
of ten each. 
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EO. 
С THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. >) 
250 


“ТНЕ A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
Tona o materials, ле pines md ERAT уеге in THE ач Р. AND P. N., is oflered every week. 

xtra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must hav i week 
in the advertisement pages, affxed to its back, and properly filled in. E Р ave опе of the coupons, given every 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned 
eccompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 4 

rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be tinal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Frank Miss Violet A. Wilson, Oxford; W. Wootton, Brierley Hill; 
W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow. (Title of print, “The С. S. Coombs, Holborn; C. Н. Gaggero, Bowes Park, N.; Hy. 
Morning Meal.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho., Warner, W. Kensington Park, W. (2); Wm. Birse, Aberdeen ; 
backed ; lens, Bausch and Lomb ; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 second; Hy. Н. Beetham, Nelson; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); Robt. Mar- 
time of day, 9.30 a.m., July ; developer, pyro; printing process, shall, Grangemouth; W. Ramsay, Guildford ; О. W. F. Thomas, 
enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon, sepia toned. Coalville; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill S.W.; 

The Second Prize to Ben Booth, 48, Prestwick Street, Burnley, Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool; J. Clegg, Manchester; T. P. 
Lancs. (Title of print, ** When the Heart is Young.") Techni- Collingwood, ‘Rochdale; Н. Erdbeer, Stockwell, S.W.; Mrs. 
cal data: Plate. Barnet Ortho.; lens, Beck sym.; stop, F/8; May Barker, Cambridge; Maurice E. Nolan, Dublin; J. R. 
exposure, 4 second; time of day, 5 p.m., April; developer, Richardson, Burnley. 

M.-Q. ; printing process, Paget Cream Crayon through thin Class II. 
muslin, sulphide toned. Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed ; J. C. O'Keefe, Fermoy; 

The Extra Prize to R. J. Delf, Peoria House, Park Lane, Nor- J. Beardsley, Harringay, N.; Miss Wilson, Watford; Edward 
wich. (Title of print, “ Мом, Tell me the Truth, Biddy.") О. Higgins, Dublin; È. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Edgar Elvin, 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, single; stop, F/11; Chiswick, W.; Mrs. E. M. Haygarth, Bournemouth ; W. C. 
exposure, 1-5th second ; time of day, 4 p.m., September; de- Coates, Willesden Green, N.W.; Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget Self-toning C. С. (2); Miss E. R. Norton, Corfe Castle; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; 

The Mounting Prize to Robert Marshall, 3, Park Terrace, А. H. Harris, Lincoln; P. J. Petley, Ramsgate; F. L. Flindell, 
Grangemouth. (Title of print, '" Reflections.") Technical data: Manchester; Geo. Bryant, Wood Green, N. ; Miss S. Fish, Aber- 
lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, дееп; Е. E. Francis, Barnstaple; S. E. Pendleton, Dundee; 
6 p.m., May ; developer, pyro; printing process, platinotype. W. Meldrum, Hendon; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham; S. H. 

The Beginners’ Prize to J. Beardsley, 77, Duckett Road, Har- Withers, Richmond; А. E. Elmsdale, Liverpool; J. Creed, 
ringay, N. (Title of print, “ Portrait Study.") Technical data: Eltham; L. К. Howlett, Weston-super-Mare. 

Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, Voigtlander; stop, F/6; exposure, 


7 seconds; time of day, evening, July; developer, pyro-soda; | Clase III. 
printing process, Paget Prize, toned. All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 
Hon. Mention. Beginners. 


Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh (2); J. Clegg, Manchester; R. Miss Rose Graeme, West Kensington ; Miss Turner, Newbury ; 
Railston Brown, Bridlington; T. A. Ward, South Leicester; үү A. p. Clementson, Seaford ; Miss M. C. Sproull, Johnstone, 
Dr. J. L. Heinke, Manchester; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; К.  N.B.; H. C. Salter, Great Yarmouth; Miss Mina van den Bok, 
Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Wm. Bates, St. Helens; A. W. Hunt, Isle of Wight; A. J. Sells, Harringay, N.; G. S. Armstrong, 
Trinidad ; J. C. Holloway, Palmer's Green, N.; Thos. Bletcher, West Ealing; Thos. H. Talbott, Surbiton Hill; J. N. Cruick- 
Manchester. shank, Kilmalcolm ; R. S. Macpherson, Great Missenden (2) ; G. 

Class I. B. Readman, Cumberland; Miss F. A. Norton, Dorset; T. A. 

Н. Hardaker, Todmorden; Hy. Walker, Stamford; Н. W. Hatton, Old Trafford; A. H. Houston, Glasgow; R. Lister, 
Hillier, Maidstone; J. Beardsley, Harringay; J. C. O'Keefe, Sheffield; H. J. Foster, New Malden; W. F. Harris, Northfleet ; 
Fermoy; W. A. Crane, Birmingham; W. T. Hepburn, Hamil- Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; J. Hackin, Manchester; Edgar 
ton; E. M. Horrocks, Bolton; F. Fouraker, Norwood; Chas. Elvin, Chiswick; Mrs. Hemsted, Bedford Park; К. G. W. Marr, 
F. Lonsdale, W. ‘Hartlepool; Mrs. E. M. Haygarth, Bourne- Kingsbridge; W. L. Hendry, Manchester ; C. N. Coupland, Chis- 
mouth (2); Wm. Parker, Crouch Hill, N.; R. Mitchell, Hamil- wick; J. J. M. Anderson. Birmingham; Miss M. E. Power, 
ton; W. A. B. Clementson, Seaford; Wm. J. Sayer, Chatham; Waterford; Adinath Sen, Glasgow. | 


Bromides in Two or More Colours.—Dr. Н. D'Arcy Power by this artistic juxtaposition of the various tints. The exact 
recently delivered a lecture upon “ Bromides in Two or More method of modifying both line and mass was demonstrated, and 
Colours" before the California Camera Club. Dr. Power ex- the action of the chemicals used was clearly explained. The 
plained at length the principles of art and art expression, which evolution of the methods employed was briefly touched upon. 
were the raison d'étre for the subject matter of his lecture. The Many interesting examples of the effects from straight photo- 
relation of line, mass, and colour was dwelt upon, and the graphy were compared with modifications of prints from the 
powers of expression peculiar to the painter and photographer same negatives, so that the audience had every opportunity to 
respectively were clearly pointed out. The camera was unsur- grasp the subject, not only as discussed from a theoretical point 
passed, he said, in its portrayal of texture, while it failed of view, but also from a close scrutiny of pictures which had 
utterly in the endeavour to convey a true idea of colour contrast. been toned in accordance with the theory and practice as laid 
Coloured photographs were shown to be inaccurate on account down and carried out by the lecturer himself. The use of 
of the colour being degraded by falling upon the silver of the — ozobrome in obtaining the desired tones and colours was recom- 
photographic image. The toning process, as explained by the mended on account of its almost limitless variety of pigment 
lecturer, had the advantage of colouring the image—not to repre- and easy manipulation. The lecturer distinctly showed that a 
sent the actual colours in nature, but merely to present the new power of expression had by this means been put into the 
colour contrast by a correct balance and juxtaposition of the hands of the pictorial photographer. Dr. Power concluded his 
warm and cold tones. It was shown that the very colour value lecture by giving a practical demonstration of two-colour work 
in a picture was dependent upon colour contrast brought about in the way described. 
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7, A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 

Q » with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions „й رز‎ ad 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in з. P 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 53, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query" or "Criticism" on the outside, 


PEP PPP BPP А. А. а л. А. А. POPUL LL 


Negative from Print. 
I have broken a negative of which I have only one gas- 
light print. Can I obtain another negative from the print? 
I have only a hand camera. F. S. E. (Reading). 


Yes, you can obtain a negative from a print, by photographing 
your positive print, which will in turn give you a negative. 
But to get your new negative the same size as the print, the 
camera must be of such a length that the lens can be placed 
at double its focal-length from the plate. Perhaps you can re- 
move the lens, and make of cardboard (light-tight, of course) 
an extension front. Failing this, perhaps you could borrow a 
camera with a long-extension bellows. 


Combined Bath for Р.О.Р. 
Can you give me formula for combined bath with P.O.P. 
which gives permanent prints, etc.? 
H. H. D. (Bishopston). 


We should be very sorry to stand sponsor for the permanency 


of any prints produced by the combined method—or even of 


any method in silver үү Permanency is rather a large 
word, as it may be taken to mean permanent in all respects, 
for all time, under all conditions. But for all reasonable and 
likely conditions, we think the following is as likely as any to 
give practically permanent results :—Water, 10 oz. ; soda acetate, 
2 drm.; ammonium sulphocyanide, 2 drm.; hypo, 3 oz. When 
dissolved, add slowly with brisk stirring 6 gr. gold previously 
dissolved in 6 drm. of pure water. This gives warm colours, 
:.e., red-browns. 


Quinol plus Rodinal. 
How can I compound a developer by adding quinol to 
rodinal? I lead a busy life, and have no time for experi: 
ment. E. W. (Blackpool). 


Possibly the following may suit you: Water, 20 oz.; potass. 
bromide, 20 gr.; soda-sulphite, 4 oz.; potass.-carbonate, 4 oz. ; 
rodinal, } oz. ; hydroquinone, 1 drm. This solution should only 
be made up as it is required for use, as it does not keep well 
when mixed. 


Stereoscopic Positives. 
Is it possible to take stereoscopic positives direct from 
nature ? R. R. (Lawton.) 


Positives may be obtained direct in the camera by the wet- 
plate process, but this is troublesome, cumbersome, and messy. 
It is possible to use an ordinary plate, and by the reversal pro- 
cess get a positive. But all things considered it is quicker 
and more certain, and, allowing for failures by reversal, etc., 
quite as cheap to make a negative in the usual way, and then 
from this a contact positive. This method has the very im- 
portant advantage that if by chance anything goes wrong in 
making the positive, we still have our negative; but by the 
reversal process, if this goes wrong all is lost, and the scene 
or object has to be retaken. 


Dark-room Light Leakage. 
At one time I thought it absolutely necessary to have 
every tiny crack filled up, so that not the smallest ray of 
light could penetrate, but after seeing a professional de- 
velop in a room with light coming from beneath the door I 
wondered if my former extreme caution was necessary. 
M. M. (Shanklin). 
* All things go by comparison” is a true saying. We have 
three things to consider: first, the sensitiveness of the plate; 


next, quantity of harmful light; third, the time the plate is 
exposed to this light. Obviously the more sensitive the plate 
the more need for caution in protecting it from harmful light, 
and so on, and clearly also it follows that the less harmful light 
in the dark-room the less risk of fog from this cause. In our 
own dark-room, where very rapid plates are worked, one can 
see a little light coming into the room under the door, but this 
is light from a not very light passage, and the door is about 
eight feet away from where plates are changed and developed, 
so that probably one might expose plates under these conditions 
for hours without any harmful results. In essence it amounts 
to this: keep out as much light as you can, and expose your 
plates as little as possible to light of any kind, i.e., keep the 
developing dish covered up as much as possible, and be quick 
about it when changing plates. Keep as far away as possible 
from any light leakage, and so on. ften when travelling, one 
has to put up with all kinds of makeshift dark-rooms for chang- 
ing plates, but by using a little judgment and expedition one 
can often manage to escape fog trouble. 
Exposure. | ; 
What I want to know is, can the photographer please him- 
self whether he gives a time or instantaneous exposure? 14 
a stand camera fitted in any way so as to allow for time 
exposures, or has the camerist with such an instrument to 
resort to shutter work in summer-time instead of the usual 
cap? I do not mean a full exposure, which is sure to give 
a view, as with many plates four or five times over-exposure 
will not be of any harm, but the correct exposure as near 
as can be calculated. A. E. F. (Seedley). 
The advice referred to in the earlier part of your letter, viz., 
to begin with a stand camera and cap exposure is certainly 
good and sound. In this way one is more likely to lay a good 
foundation of experience. You will find that nearly all the 
expert hand camera workers of to-day have had a good tripod- 
camera training. As to your question, Can the worker please 
himself whether he gives a time or instantaneous exposure? 
We presume he can please himself in this respect. We do not 
know what you mean by "time" or “instantaneous.” For, 
as a matter of fact, every exposure means some time, be it 
ever so short. A stand camera certainly can be fitted with a 
shutter giving a range of exposures, say, from т to 1-10oth sec. 
This would cover all ordinary requirements. An exposure longer 
than one second can easily be given by the cap method. 


Intensification after Reduction. 
Can I intensify a negative after it has become too thin by 
over-reduction with persulphate, and which formula would: 
be best? Miss A. B. (Bedford Square). 
Yes. It will be best to employ that intensifying method with 
which you have hitherto had most and best experience. But if 
you have a quite open mind on the matter, perhaps the uranium 
method would be suitable, because it can be so easily removed 


1f it is found unsatisfactory, and one can then begin de novo. 


Terme of Subecription for “The Amatour Photographor 
and Photographic Nowe,” sont poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, ss. sd. Twelve months, 108. rod. 
Canada  .. Wc. ЭШ ۴ 6s. 6d. ji - 135. 
Other Countries ... ,, Ж 2s ба. M ii 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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At the 
Heads of Ayr. 


Stands Scotland where she did? It is grievous to record that 
something very different from the staid and sober decorum with 
which we Southerners go on our Рлоювтарце excursions must 
have characterised a recent outing of the Glasgow Photographic 
Art Circle to the Heads of Ayr. I can construe a mysterious 
little paragraph which appears іп the Scottish Field in no other 
light than as an attempt to tone down and excuse the unseason- 
able frivolity of our comrades north of the Tweed. The apolo- 
gist even breaks into a sort of ineffective rhyme in his effort 
to avert the condemnation with which the serious-minded photo- 
grapher will visit this Scottish Spree : — 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the camera men." 


Photography certainly occupied a place on the programme, says 
the writer, but the war of wits was the feature of the outing, 
and the apostles of the picturesque proved to be human after 
all. We are not permitted to gaze further upon the delin- 
quencies of these roystering excursionists. Nor is it fitting tor 
our more sedate selves that the veil should be lifted. It was 
evidently a very doubtful affair, and all I can say in excuse is 
that a little light-headedness may be pardonable when they 
meet at the Heads of Air. 


Old-Fashioned Spirits. 


After the fiasco of the recent Commission, spirit photography 
among photographers themselves is at a discount, but in 
spiritualistic circles it is booming more than ever. The papeis 
which cater for psychic folk are at present full of cases, authen- 
tic or otherwise, in which spirit forms have impressed themselves 
upon plates. The experience of Mr. Traill laylor is again in- 
woked to point a moral and adorn a tale. In some instances 
ihe spirit photographs themselves are reproduced, and all one 
can say is that the sitters from another world are as insipid as 
ever. I do wish that if the spirits are capable of posing at all 
they would understand that photographic art has moved with 
the times, and would try to adapt themselves to the altered 
circumstances. Obviously in these cases the photographer him- 
self cannot be responsible for the inartistic pose assumed by 
his spectra] sitters. The curtain, the balustrade, and the pillar, 
which were the photographic properties of a decade or two ago, 
have for the most. part retired from professional business, but 
the spirits still come forward with the shroud and the star and 
the bunch of artificial flowers. Cannot they do something in 
alliance with modern portraiture as practised by well-known 
workers? In the case of one of the published photographs the 
sitting spirit, aleng with all the usual conventionalities, pos- 
sesses a moustache. It is the only feature, indeed, concerning 
which one can speak with certainty. 


On Judicial Benches. 


From the police-court report of the future: І 

“Stand down, please. Next witness.’ The cinematograph 
machine then entered the box, and gave the record of an eye- 
witness of the occurrence. The counsel for the defence in- 
timated that he did not propose to put any questions to the wit- 
ness, which was complimented by the judge upon the clear 
manner in which it had given its evidence." 

We may réad something like this in connection with police- 
court cases before very long, if Scotland Yard follows the 
example set by the scientific Swedish police, who have used the 
cinematograph to record the disturbances in the recent strike. 
The Tsar of Russia also constantly employs the cinematograph, 
we read, although whether for the delectation of his family 
afterwards, or in order to provide a first-class sensation for the 
music halls in the event of his assassination, is uncertain. 
There are certain obvious advantages in the entrance of the cine- 
matograph into the witness box. It can hardly be biased. Like 
Mrs. Cluppins, it would “ scorn the haction.” It is not subject 
to cross-examination, and it will not be bullied. , Moreover, it 
cannot burst into tears to soften the heart of a jury. It is a 
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pity, however, that it cannot hear as well as see, but perhaps a 
gramophone record’ attached would complete the business. 


Broadeaing the Basis. 

The late Mr. Hector Maclean would invariably ask at the 
annual meeting of the Royal Photographic Society what the 
Fellows got for their extra guinea. : And thé answer invariably 
was the totally irrelevant but clinching one, that the Society 
must have that extra guinea. The Society is now in a fair way 
to having more extra guineas, for, to use the catchword of a 
few months ago, it has been broadening the basis, if not of its 
taxation, at any rate of its anticipated income. There are now 
six needle's eyes through any one of which the candidates may 
enter the Fellowship. The real struggle will take place at the 
sixth of these portals, for we read: “Each candidate must 
submit a statement of his qualifications under one or more of 
the following heads: . . . (f) Other qualifications." Here is a 
chance for everybody. 


Terminological Inversions. XL 

A correspondent sends me an article from a Kettering paper, 
which rounds on the telephotographer, and calls him several 
of the names under the sun. I admit that some of the tele- 
photographs I have seen have not been altogether pleasing, but 
I cannot think that they deserve this: “ Fortunately his (the 
telephotographer's) works do not appear at all frequently, but 
when one's eyes do rest upon them one undergoes a twinge of 
agonising dissatisfaction which is not in the least bit pleasant; " 
or this: “ He (the telephotographer) has a most serene oblivion 
to the laughter of the world, for what respectable world is there 
that is going to look upon such caricatures with serious eyes? " 
or this: '' The mystery is not in the fact that he produced one 
print. Quite natural to experiment. But he brought out 
another." Captain Owen Wheeler, Mr. Ernest Marriage, Mr. 
John H. Gear—are you not. all of you, absolutely crushed? 
But he continues: “ From what I know of the telephotographic 
art, a picture is telegraphed from one place to another, and at 
the receiving station it presents the appearance of nothing less 
than a dismal, streaky mass, looking like an ordinary comb, but 
a dirty one at that." And now a light breaks in upon me. It 
is not the user of the telephoto lens, but a certain photo-tele- 
graphist in Whitefriars Street who will be cut to the quick by 
this denunciation. Our photographic terminology is in some 
respects unfortunate. 


The Tragedy of a Fogged Plate. 

The correspondence columns, especially of ladtes’ papers, are 
sometimes of poignant human interest. From the sub-edited 
question and the guarded answer, which, like the periscope of 
the submarine, are all that appear to public view, we often 
obtain the clue to a tragedy. Someone who bears the thin 
disguise of “ Camera," has been appealing to the Zody's World 
for arbitrament upon a question of first.class importance. 
" Camera," it appears, snapshotted a young lady when she 
was in a ridiculous—worse, in an unromantic—position. She 
protested indignantly, and asked her persecutor to give her the 
plate. He refused, whereupon a friend, acting the part of the 
gallant knight, took both the law and the camera in his own 
hands, pulled the slide of the latter, and thus completely 
fogged the plate. The solution of the problem here presented 
has cost me a quarter of an hour's cogitation and a severe 
headache, but on the whole I agree with the answerer to the 
correspondents, who, now as always, is equal to the occasion. 
It may have been a little high-handed on the part of the lady's 
friend, but if he were sued for damages or for technical assault 
the magistrate's sympathies would undoubtedly be with him. 
It was Camera" who was rude in the first instance, and it 
was fortunate for him that he got off so easily. A less self-con- 
trolled young man might have smashed the camera, but the 
modern Perseus only puts the plate out of action, returning the 
instrument with a bow. “I can't see how you make out the 
bow to be adding insult to injury," says the oracle of the 
Lady's World; “1 think it was a remarkable example of self- 
control, and marks the youth for a high career, even with a 
mother-in-law dwelling in the same house." We shall doubtless 
hear further of this young man. 
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MiNNA Keene, F.R.P.S. (South Africa). 
"The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE HIGH-GRADE PAPER 
FOR EXHIBITION WORK. 


Selton 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY LEADING WORKERS 
AS THE FINEST PRINTING MEDIUM. 


NM "A TEVER the subject — Sea pictures, on the Sands, 
Yachting, Country scenes, Groups, or Portraiture — no 
paper more readily adapts itself to pictorial effect. 


The fine sepia tones obtained on one of the three carbon 
grades, by fixing only, have all the appearance and beauty of 


SEPIA WASH DRAWINGS. 


A new descriptive pamphlet, entitled ** Perfect Prints,” has 
just been issued, and will be sent post free on receipt of 
postcard, | 


Seltona is made in four grades: 


MATTE SMOOTH. CREAM CRAYON. 


FINE CARBON SURFACE. SMOOTH TINTED PAPER, 


ANTIQUE WHITE. GLOSSY MAUVE. 


A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE. FOR ALL DETAIL WORK. 


PAPER. POSTCARDS. BOARDOIDS. 
Sold in FULL SIZB, 1/- per doz, Sold in 
6d. & 1/- PACKETS. | “COURT” 9d, , ва. & 1/- PACKETS. 


OF ALL DEALERS. SAMPLES (assorted) 3d. POST FREE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


PHOTO MATERIALS “Roman Wall House," 
une LETO COMPANY, LIMITED, I, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


FACTORIES AT BDGWARH AND BALING. 
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By the late 
A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
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DO not see how the beginner in, photography can 
expect to get good negatives with anything like 
regularity, if he does not know a good negative 
when he sees it; and yet, as a matter of fact, that 

is what plenty of people are trying to do. 

It really isn’t difficult to make good negatives, once 
you take the trouble to understand what it is you are 
going to try for; but it consists of two distinct things, 
each dependent on the other. These are expcsure and 
development, and I imagine my reader saying, '' Just 
so! it is always in one or the other that I go wrong, 
and do not always know in which. Sometimes I get 
really nice negatives, and then I seem to have a run ot 
ill-fortune, and don't get a good negative for a long 
time; I can never be certain." But when you do get 
a good negative, is it not a fact that you are so pleased 
and satisfied that you do not stay to ascertain why it 
has turned out good, so as to be able to repeat the 
conditions and so repeat the success? 

The fact that you do sometimes, no matter how 
rarely, get a success without doing anything special to 
secure it, ought to conclusively show you that there is 
nothing very difficult about it; and yet you are content 
to go muddling along, satisfied if you get a good 
negative now and again, and promptly forgetting the 
huge number of failures and the disappointment of 
finding often enough just the very subjects you most 
counted on turn out badly, and you don't know why. 

Now, I am not going to trouble you about the theory 
and principles of development or anything of that sort, 
because there are scores of text-books which will explain 
all that when you want it. I am going to try and give 
you a method by means of which you can be pretty well 
certain every time of getting a good negative. 

That'll be useful, will it not? If you have some par- 
ticular subject which you will not be able to do again— 
something of which you have promised a friend copies, 
and do not want to fail because it will be so humiliating 
—4t would be worth while taking just a little more 
trouble, if only that will make you sure of a good 
result; and after a time, when by adopting a particular 
course you have grown accustomed to make good 
negatives, then quite gradually you may be able to 
dispense with all precautions, and good negative- 
making will become instinctive. 

Now, then, just consider what happens when, with 
plate or film in the camera, you uncover the lens, either 
by releasing a shutter or by removing the cap? The 
light pours into the otherwise quite dark camera. We 
see things because every object, every part of every 
object, sends—that is, reflects—a ray of light to our 
eye, and according as that ray is swift and powerful or 
slow and weak, so we see things as light or as dark. 

The same thing happens in the camera. You have 
got to think of these rays of reflected light pressing on 
the lens cap, striving for admission, until the lens is 


uncovered, and then in they go, instantly impressing 
themselves on the sensitive film—some feebly, some 
strongly;.and then you close the lens again, and what- 
ever amount of light impressions the film has received 
development will subsequently reveal. If the lens has 
been left open too long the film will prove to have been 
impressed too much; if, on the other hand, the lens was 
covered again too soon—that i is, before the feeble rays 
have had just enough effect, whilst the strong ones, of 
course, have not overdone it—then it will become 
evident that development cannot bring out what is not 
there to be brought out. 

Right exposure, then, is that happy medium which 
gives time for the weak light to have enough effect, 
whilst the strong has not had too much. 

Of course, if you have a subject in the full blaze of 
sunlight, even though it comprise some quite dark 
objects, such as parts of buildings, trunks of trees, etc., 
the light that scene reflects is very many times more 
intense and forceful than a similar subject on a dull 
day, or a scene under the shade of trees; andunfortun- 
ately, our eyes are not able to gauge the difference— 
they so soon adapt themselves, that after a second or 
two we are able to see in the deep shade of the forest 
as well as when out in the open, and when we uncover 
the lens we are unable to see what is going on inside the 
camera 

Presently I am going to try to give you a perfectly 
simple way of telling what the light is capable of doing, 
and, in that way, of judging whether to give a long or 
a short exposure. But first of all I want you to quite 
understand what is a rightly exposed negative. 

Here, in figs. 1, 2, and 3, we have reproductions of 
three negatives sent to me by a beginner in photography 
for my advice. These three belong to the same batch 
of exposures made one Saturday afternoon recently, 
and the producer has no idea why a print from one is 
so black (fig 14), that from another is so foggy (fig. 34), 
whilst another (fig. 24) is so much clearer and more 
satisfactory looking. He says he is under the im- 
pression that he gave the same exposure in each case. 
Why, then, are the results so different? 

It is not possible to efficiently represent a glass nega- 
tive by an ink print, though I have tried, so the reader 
must make allowances, and from figs. 1, 2, 3 try and 
imagine what these little negatives were like, and com- 
pare them with the reproductions of the prints repro- 
duced as figs. тА, 2A, and 3A. 

The negative marked fig. 2 is correct as regards ex- 
posure and development, as will be seen by the repro- 
duction of its print. Notice that there is sufficient 
contrast between the lights and the shadows. The 
latter are not like soot, nor are the former plain white 
paper. The sky is just a little lower in tone than 
white, and may thus be taken to fairly correctly repre- 
sent the clear sky ol a cloudless summer day. 
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Doubtless many of our readers have now returned 
from their holidays, and have brought back with them 
a considerable stock of new negatives. 
We hope to see results from some of 
these in our forthcoming competi- 
tions, and would therefore give a re- 
minder as to the closing dates. THE A. P. ахр P. N. 
Annual Lantern Slide Competition closes on October 11, 
and we look forward to a good entry, so that the prize- 
winning slides, which circulate amongst the societies, 
may be of the usual high standard of excellence. There 
are six classes, including one for colour photography, 
and entry forms and full particulars were given in our 
issue of July 20. 

Then we would remind our Colonial friends of the 
special competitions which have been arranged for them. 
The closing date is May 30, 1910, and entry forms will 
be published shortly. As announced in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. for July 6, the prize-winning pictures in these 
competitions will form the basis of the second Colonial 
Exhibition, to be held in THE A. P. Little Gallery next 
summer; and a further award will be given for the best 
collective exhibit sent bv any Colonial photographic 
society. 

Mention was also made in our issue of July 6 of a 
Cash Prize Competition for the two best designs for an 
A. P. AND P. N. plaque. This competition will be 
judged by the Editor of THE А. P. ANp P. N. and the 
Editor of the Studio, and full particulars and entry 
form will appear in the September issue of the latter 
journal. e og 


The holiday negatives should certainly furnish a large 
number of entries for the Hinton Medal Competition, as 
it is expressly for landscape work. 

THE HINTON As already announced, a special 
MEMORIAL MEDAL. medal will be awarded each year 
for the best example of pictorial 

landscape photography, such as that in which the late 
Horsley Hinton himself excelled. The pictures entered 
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must be produced during the year in which the award is 
made, and they must not be less than 12 by 10 inches in 
size. The special board of judges who will examine 
the entries and make the award will include the Editor 
of THE A. P. ахр P. N., and Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
J. €. S. Mummery, Alex. Keighley, and Charles Job. 
Entries for the 1909 competition close on November 15, 
and the entry form will be published next week. 
& ё Q 
The unfortunate earlier part of the summer which 
saw so much rain and cold has caused the first suspicions 
of autumn to appear sooner than 
usual, and the time thus comes round 
one again to take advantage of the 
beautiful colouring provided by the 
“fall” of the year. The pigments produced by decay 
can only be adequately rendered by that much praised 
thing, the colour-sensitive plate; but owing to the large 
proportion of red which charactcrises most autumnal 
tints, due care must be given to make the exposures 
sufficiently long. We seem to have heard less than 
usual this season of the orthochromatic screen and 
plate, but so essential are they to really truthful 
rendering of landscapes during the next two months that 
we may hope the reason is that photographers have 
become fully awake to their possibilities. 
& & $ 
The authorities at Newcastle-on-Tyne have prohibited 
professional photographers from “ practising ’’ in the 
parks of that city, including Jesmond 
PHOTOGRAPHY Dene, Newcastle’s chief beauty spot. 


AUTUMN 
SUBJECTS. 


. IN PARKS. The privilege of taking '' snaps,” how- 
ever, is to be continued to private indi- 
viduals. No doubt the objection to out-door studios in 


the parks is reasonable enough, especially if there is 
any importuning of visitors, and local circumstances 
may have made the Parks Committee's decision a right 
one. But it is one thing to legislate and another to 
enforce the law, and we do not envy the police or park- 
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keepers their task of deciding whether a man entering 
the park with a camera is an amateur or a professional. 
In some places of public resort the restrictions as to 
photography are very tantalising, the more so because 
it is not easy to see what good purpose they serve. A 
Press photographer was sent down by a newspaper to 
Epping Forest the other day to photograph some chil- 
dren who were on a Fresh Air Fund outing, and, being 
ignorant of the fact that it is necessary to obtain per- 
mission from the Guildhall before photographing in 
Epping Forest, he had a fruitless journey. 
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Carine Cadby has an interesting article,in the Gentle- 
woman on amateur photographers and @ild studies, 
and tells some pretty stories of her 
little sitters. One child would never 
take her eves off the camera lens, 
and inquired at last in desperation, 
'" When is my photograph going to come out?” 
Another insisted that if she sat in one place she must 
sing '' Jenny Jones,’’ and three serious grown-ups were 
kept waiting while she deliberately went through the 
performance with proper action. In photographing 
children, especially in winter, when snap-shot work is 
out of the question, Mrs. Cadby advocates careful 
development, even if the plate is rather under-exposed. 
Whatever developer is used should be diluted to half or 
even a quarter its normal strength. This means that 
the high-lights will not get dense before what little 
detail there is in the dark will show. 
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The publicist of to-day—and we must rank the photo- 
grapher as a publicist—is in a much less enviable 
position than the publicist of 
THE LAW OF LIBEL д generation or two ago in 
AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER. one respect, namely, the un- 
certainty as to what may be 
held to constitute libel and to afford ground for a 
penalising action. A case has just been brought before 
the Australian courts in which two men, who had heen 
defendants in a criminal case, brought a claim against 
a Melbourne paper to the tune of £500 damages for 
libel and infringement of copyright. The alleged libel 
lay in publishing the portraits of these men—boná fide 
photographs, and not the sketches of a police-court 
artist—along with the evidence. In this particular case 
the judge expressed the opinion that there was no libel 
because the likenesses were excellent, and no infringe- 
ment of copyright because the photograph had not been 
registered; and the jury agreed with him. The matter, 
sooner or later, will be raised in this country, and if it 
turns upon the excellence of the likeness we are on ve:v 
delicate ground indeed. Press photography is rapidly 
improving, but there are still a number of portraits 
reproduced continually which are anything but flatter- 
ing to their subjects. And even if the portrait is flatter- 
ing, is its subject to have no voice with regard to its 
publication ? 


CHILDREN AND 
THE CAMERA. 
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Professor Tyndall, in his lectures at the Roval Insti- 
tution, often expressed the view that nothing in nature 
or art is perfect in any one respect, 

DEFECTIVE or, to put the matter in other words, 
PLATES OR FILMS. no quality exists in such a degree 
as to make it impossible to suppose 

a nearer approximation towards perfection. If we 
apply this academic or somewhat recondite view to 
plates and films, we shall be compelled to recognise 
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that there is scarcely a negative upon which minute 
examination will not reveal a spot or other trifling 
defect; but, speaking broadly, such trivial defects have 
no practical importance whatever, and it is quite the 
exception to meet with a film or plate that will not 
yield a first-class negative; provided, of course, that 
there has been no fault on the part of the user of the 
plate or film. Notwithstanding this, there are persons 
who suffer acutely from what they regard as bad or 
defective plates or films: some portions of the sensitive 
surface refusing to develop sufficiently, while other 
parts develop too readily, so that the negative 1s patchy 
or locally stained, as the phrase is. The explanation 
rests in the fact that when the exposure is insufficient 
and an attempt is made to compensate for under- 
exposure by the use of an energetic developing solu- 
tion, reduction of the silver bromide must take place 
to some extent irrespective of the action of light; and 
reduction under these circumstances is always irregu- 
lar. The photographer who exposes fully and develops 
properly does not complain of defective plates or films. 
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Flying machines, apparently, have not made birds 
altogether a back number, and a great many people in 
the United States are interesting them- 
HOW BIRDS selves at the present time in the ques- 
FLY. tion as to the manner in which birds 
` fiv. The question has arisen in con- 
nection with the design on the new coinage, which 
represents an eagle in flight with its legs trailing be- 
hind it. Do birds ever fly with their legs trailing behind 
them? No one seems to have settled this point by mere 
observation, and, as usual, the appeal is to the Cesar of 
the camera. This has placed it beyond doubt that birds 
of prey always carry their legs behind them in flight, 
except when about to strike their quarry. Water-birds 
also flv with their legs extended behind, and the 
pheasants and grouse do the same thing as soon as 
they are well under way. But the perching birds, such 
as blackbirds, sparrows, robins, ravens, rooks, crows 
and swallows, when in flght carry their legs drawn up 
in front. The habit of humming birds is uncertain, 
although some have been photographed carrying their 

legs in front. 

о a © 

That television is at length emerging from a purely 
theoretical existence is shown by the fact that Dr. 
Rühmer has succeeded in making a 
small apparatus for ''seeing at a dis- 
tance," which is sufficiently successful 
to admit of public demonstration. Any 
announcement made by Herr Rühmer may be looked 
upon as definite, for his wonderfully clever work in 
connection with wireless telegraphy and telephony en- 
titles him to an important place among scientists. Ít 
has been the aim of many experimenters, notablv 
Svlvelli, to enable one to see an object hundreds of 
miles away bv electrical means. Photo-telegraphy is, 
of course, the first step, but therewith a definite time is 
necessary to transmit an image over the intervening 
distance. Instantaneous effect is required with the 
instrument which enables television to take place, and 
a variety of technical difficulties then crop up which are 
at first sight insurmountable. Herr Rühmer's 
apparatus, which depends on the light-sensitiveness of 
crystalline selenium, will transmit the image of a small 
pattern practically instantaneously, and some notes on 
his apparatus appear іп the current issue of Knowledge. 


SEEING AT A 
DISTANCE. 
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Y DEAR SIR,— 
M Your letter has been 

forwarded to me, 
and it shows such evident 
signs of nervous prostration that | 
hasten to reply. 

Honestly, I think you are look- 
ing on the black side of things; 
ior what could be a more healthy 
sign of material prosperity, in your society, than the fact 
that your seventy-five members all pay their subscrip- 
tions? What could be a more healthy sign of a con- 
tented and happy spirit, amongst the members, than the 
fact that your average attendance, at the winter meet- 
ings, is only eight? Can't you see that a person who 
pays his subscription, without demanding a quid pro 
quo, is the ideal member of any society ? 

But since you seem to yearn after crowded meetings 
and over-full demonstrations, I will ask you to regard 
your proposed winter programme seriously, so that you 
may discover its faults. 

Item 1.—'' How to Tone P.O.P." After eliminating 
the bromide, platinotype and pigment brigade, you may 
divide your members into two camps—those who can 
tone print-out paper and those who think they can. 
Consequently your proposed lecture will bore the first 
lot and insult the second: probable attendance, the 
president, secretary, and last-joined member. 

Item 2.—'' Picture-Making with the Camera." O, 
my dear sir, my very dear sir, why seek to stir up strife 
in your happy family and make your technical members 
ramp and snort? And if you imagine, for one moment, 
that you will rope in the pictorial section, ask yourself 
if you have ever met a single pictorialist who thought 
he could learn anything more about his subject. The 
rest of your programme offers similar attractions, and 
I doubt whether the season's average will equal an 
attendance of five. 

If you insist on a programme of lectures and demon- 
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strations, you must be up to date in your methods. 
People want something fresh, something grippy, and if 
you can only produce a programme similar to the follow- 
ing, your society should flourish. 

Item 1.—'' The Bird-Bigummist. Having learnt the 
art of aviation from the WRIGHT BROTHERS, M. 
Demachy will fly from Paris to London in order to lec- 
ture on his latest discoveries in the pigment process. 
Ask your friends to join the society, as only members 
will be admitted.”’ 

Item 2.—'' Booming Bromoil!! Mr. Mortimer has 
kindly consented to give a demonstration, entitled 
* How to Pigment Seventy Bromoils in Sixty Minutes.’ ’’ 
And so on. 

But if my suggestion does not appeal to you, I should 
recommend a course of liver treatment, to be followed 
by an entirely new programme—a programme that will 
appeal to the various sections of the society. 

Item 1.—'' Dancing from g till 5. Membership con- 
stitutes a sufficient introduction to charming lady photo- 
graphers.’’ And so on. This will speak to the hearts 
of your people, for the knight of the camera is still a 
man—also °“ lady photographers ” are still girls—bless 
'em! 

Item 2.—'' Smoking Concert. Refreshments free."' 
But you will have to increase your annual subscription 
fees. And so on. | 

Forgive my frivolity—I am holiday-taking. There 
is much truth wrapped up in my fooling, if you read 
between the lines. People are growing sick of the same 
old lectures and the same old subjects: a little origin- 
ality will do much to wake the sleepers. 

A healthy debate on some controversial subject, with 
the leading pictorialists and the leading technicians to 
open the debate, should prove a draw. And if you 
have a lecture or demonstration, secure a really strong 
man, send out special notices of who he is and what he 
has done, and ask vour members to support you in wel- 
coming this star.—Yours faithfully, д, J, ANDERSON. 


IS IT WORTH EXHIBITING? 


By BASIL 


URING the next six months or so we shall be in the 
D thick of what is called, somewhat humorously, the 

exhibition °“ season," for it really goes on all the 
year round with a scarcely noticeable ‘‘ close time ” in the 
summer, just before it breaks out with renewed vigour at 
the Salon and Royal. Every year fresh people are joining 
the noble army of exhibitors, and a more or less corre- 
sponding number are tending to drop out of it; and I 
think a consideration of the reasons of this, by means of 
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drawing attention to some of the pros and cons of exhibit- 
ing, may be worth while. 

To start with, exhibition is rather a vague word, so it 
seems desirable to discuss the different varieties in some 
detail. A convenient method of attack is to refer to them 
as a ladder; of course, all exhibitors do not begin their 
careers at the very bottom rung, which I regard the 
members? classes in the local club exhibition as being, as 
some photographers reach a high standard before they 
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begin to compete, and others perhaps score in an open 
competition without ever trying their hand in beginners’ 
or members’ classes. I think there is no doubt that as 
many members as possible should support a club show, 
though I believe the percentage of those exhibiting is very 
small. In this case there is no doubt that all the advan- 
tages—such as comparing your work with others’ and con- 
centrating your efforts on producing a few prints of high 
quality—are present and that the trouble and expense are at 
a minimum. Besides, one is hardly doing one’s ашу to a 
club if one does not show at its exhibition. 


Progress in Exhibiting. 

The next step up the ladder is that to semi-open classes, 
such as those run by federations; and the one after is to 
ordinary open classes. It is then that the trouble of pack- 
ing and forwarding begins. It does not appear to be 
generally recognised what a very good thing it is to send 
as many works as possible together. I don't mean that 
you should send every frame vou've ever done, but that vou 
should combine with someone else in vour neighbourhood. 
If you are a member of a club, you can generally find some 
other exhibitor who will be willing to join with vou. It is 
surprising how this cuts down the expense of carriage. I 
believe I am also right in saying that where societies 
arrange to send on exhibits from one show to another, the 
whole cost 1s quite small, and the cost per frame is very 
little indeed. 

Another point is that most frame-makers, when thev have 
the framing of your prints, will knock a case together quite 
cheaply, and see that it goes off at the right time. I find 
that this saves a vast amount of personal trouble and 
annoyance, and, on the whole, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that having an elaborately made, expensive case is not 
worth while—at any rate for comparatively small work. It 
has the disadvantage that the case is heavier than the 
frames, so that the cost of carriage is run up considerably. 
I seem to be working round, as usual, to the co-operative 
idea, on which I write short notes periodically in THE 
A. P.! I think the idea is gaining ground; but I will not 
continue to harp upon it on the present occasion. 


The Award Question. 

As one becomes more hardened to exhibiting in open 
classes, and begins to collect a certain number of awards, 
the item of expense comes in more and more. At times the 
entry forms arrive at the rate of two a dav. The question 
is, are freight and entrance fees balanced by sales, possible 
awards, and—for the last shall we say the good of photo- 
graphy? For we haven't all sufficient vanity to regard the 
absence of our work as a serious loss to the photographic 
public ! 

To take the cost of sending exhibits. I find that this 
puts many shows out of court at once, and I regard 
entrance fees as rather an imposition. Certain exhibitions 
are run successfully without them, but I am afraid the 
majoritv of clubs couldn't afford to follow suit. It appears 
rather mercenary and self-satisfied to talk about awards, 
but still they do happen. Thev are seldom of anv intrinsic 
value, and perhaps this is as it should be; but there is no 
need for them to be.badlv designed and executed, as is some- 
times the case. 
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Personally, I think it is a great pity that the plan that 
was tried a year or two ago at Nottingham, of awarding 
pictures to the value of, sav, a guinea from the exhibition, 
is not more often adopted. I think I heard that it was not 
particularly popular there, and I certainly failed in an 
endeavour to get the scheme tried in a case where I was 
on the exhibition committee. There is a good deal to be 
said in favour of it, for it certainly ought to encourage 
exhibitors, for you know that you at least run an increased 
chance of selling some of your stuff, and if you do happen 
to get an award, you can get a print by a good worker that 
vou have perhaps been coveting for some time but couldn't 
afford to buv. 

I think a good photograph is decidedly preferable to a 
“china bowl," ''mustard pot," '* spoon," or © statue.” 
At any rate, in my own case I know that it at once struck 
me as being a good idea, and I determined to send to the 
show, whereas it is doubtful if I should have done so 
otherwise. 

Sales. 

This question of sales is, in my opinion, rather important, 
because it must determine whether it is worth exhibiting or 
not, for people who sufler from chronic poverty. After all, 
even half-a-guinea goes a good way in plates and pape, 
and no one expects to make a fortune at it. Also—exhibi- 
tion committees, please note!—you are saved 1o per cent. 
of the face value of your outlav, according to the usual 
commission charged by exhibitions. At most shows the 
sales are extraordinarily small. I suppose the people who 
appreciate the good prints haven't the money for them. 

Further up the ladder are the more important annual ex- 
hibitions—the Salon, Royal, and perhaps the Northern may 
be added. I think that there is no doubt that it is verv 
desirable to be represented at these—if the powers that be 
will let vou. In fact, the balance here is all in favour of 
them, even if the selection committees do act in peculiar 
ways at times. There are no entrance fees, and when you 
do succeed in being '* hung,” there is far from being any- 
thing to complain about in the way that you are treated by 
the authorities. 


Loan Exhibits. 


This leads me to say a little about loan exhibitions. It 
appears that after one has been accepted a few times by 
the chief exhibitions, various people approach you and sug- 
gest that you should help to make their exhibition 
“ thoroughly representative of leading British work.” 
Usually they undertake to pay the carriage and to treat 
your productions with care, and vou feel that you are per- 
haps helping things along a little, and, in fact, ‘* every- 
bodv is pleased.” 

There are, however, as far as my limited experience goes, 
certain international exhibitions from time to time, in con- 
nection with which, for some reason, collections of pictorial 
photographs are got together. Here the authorities do not 
apparentlv consider it worth their while to extend the usual 
courtesies to the exhibitors, and such things as catalogues 
can onlv be extracted with difficulty. 

After a consideration of the above, perhaps someone will 
come forward with an answer to the heading of the present 
article, as applied particularly to the end thercof? 


— o 


THE PORTSMOUTH EXHIBITION. 


S already announced in THE A.P. AND P.N., the triple 
alliance between the Portsmouth, Southampton, and Hove 
exhibitions will not be followed this year, as in the past few 
years, and these societies revert to their former condition, of 
holding separate exhibitions. 

The executive of the Portsmouth Camera Club (late Southsea 
Photographic Society) are making a bold bid for a big and suc- 
cessful exhibition, inasmuch as they propose holding their 
annual show in no less a building than the new Pavilion of the 
South Parade Pier, Southsea. This splendid structure is admir- 
ably fitted for an exhibition of the sort, and situated as it is 
in the best part of fashionable Southsea, not only will this 


year's exhibition of the Portsmouth Camera Club be a notable 
one, but we hope that the support it will obtain from exhibitors 
will demonstrate to all photographers in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth and Southsea the possibilities and advancement in 
modern pictorial photography. 

Every effort 1s being made to ensure a very successful exhibi- 
tion, and readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should write without 
delay to the hon. secretary, J. C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, 
Southsea, for entry forms and particulars, which are now 
ready. The exhibition will be open from October 6 to 13, 
and many attractive awards are offered in several open 
classes. 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY WITH THE 
VERASCOPE. 


By NORMAN GUTTERIDGE, 


Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Toot is something so fascinating in stereoscopic photo- 


graphy that, once taken up, it is seldom abandoned. I 


think I have got more pleasure out of my little Verascope 


camera than out of any of the many other kinds I possess. 
Whilst its more bulky companions have peacefully slumbered 
on the shelves of the dark-room, it has accompanied me on 


many tours and excursions, and enabled me to form a record 
of my travels that is an unending source of pleasure to myself 
and others. The plates are so small (45 by 107 mm.) and light 
that thirty-six dozen can be easily carried in one’s handbag— 
enough, in most cases, for a whole tour. The camera itself is 
made entirely of metal, neither extreme heat nor damp affects it, 
and it is immensely strong. The changing box is one of the 
few changing boxes that never get out of order or refuse to 
change. 

The latest type of Verascope has Zeiss lenses, with F/4.5 aper- 
ture. This used in conjunction with extra rapid plates makes 
one independent of the weather. For those who do not mind 
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2 1 
Fig. 2. 


the extra expense, it is a very great advantage to have one or 
more extra changing boxes. I usually carry two spare chang- 
ing boxes, and can thus go for a whole day without having to 
rush off to a dark-room at an inopportune moment. Two finders 
are provided, a direct vision and a sunk finder on the top of 
the camera. When using the camera in the hand the direct 
vision should be used, as it is much quicker to centre the view, 
and when one cranes one’s head over the top of the camera 
there is a risk of the brim of the hat covering the lenses. When 
changing plates, the drawer of the changing box must be pulled 
out slowly and smoothly till you hear the plate drop, then push 
it in again gently. Оп no account force it if it appears to 
stick, but pull out again, and shake camera slightly, to make 
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sure fallen plate is in place, and then push in again. Any 
attempt to force it will buckle the plate-holder and smash the 
plate, rendering a visit to the dark-room necessary. If the 
drawer seems to work stiffly rub a little—but a very little— 
vaseline on the bottom inside and sides of the changing box. 
The most suitable subjects for the Verascope are figure 
studies. Landscapes do not show up well unless they have an 
interesting foreground. Do not be afraid to expose on wood- 
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Fig. 3. 


land scenery. Unless one is amongst snow scenery or near the 
sea, it will be rarely necessary to use shorter exposures than 
icu sec. with F/$. Remember the foreground, and expose 
or it. 

The unobtrusive appearance of the Verascope enables one 
to use it even in crowded streets without attracting attention. 
The method is as follows. Having determined what particular 
person or group you wish to take, walk towards them with the 
camera held in right hand at the Zevel of the hips, with thumb 
just over shutter release. It is easy to hold the camera level, as 
a glance at the two lenses will tell you if they are in a line. 
I have in this way obtained groups in the street at a distance 
of four or five yards without attracting any 
attention whatever. When the shutter is re- 
leased, walk on, and avoid changing the plate 
at that moment. Most people will not think 
it possible to take a photograph with camera 
held in that position, and will therefore not 
take any notice of you. To change a plate 
without attracting attention, the simplest plan 
is to walk up to a shop window, and whilst 
pretending to examine the contents of the 
window, pull the drawer of changing box, hold- 
ing same close to the body. 

When taking photographs of woodland 
scenery it is always best to use the stand and 
give the proper exposure—from quarter to one 
second. It will save a lot of wasted plates. 


Printing the Positives. 

In printing the positive slides from the little 
negatives, the left and right hand images 
must be transposed, or otherwise the resulting positive 
would not represent the view as actually seen by us in 
nature. The left and right hand views can be transposed by 
cutting the negative, or else by using a ‘“‘transposeur.” As this 
transposal sometimes puzzles those who have: not had to do 
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with stereoscopic photography, a slight explanation may not be 
out of place, and a glance at the diagrams will make it clear. 
If in fig. 1 A the negative is printing B the positive, hoth 
naturally being film towards each other, left-hand view being 
No. 1 and right-hand view No. 2, when B the positive is brought 
round to face with the film the same way as the negative in 
fig. 2, it will be seen that the right-hand view in the negative 
has become left-hand in the positive, and the left-hand the 


Fig. 4. 
right-hand. Therefore to avoid this they are printed alternately, 
as in fig. 3. 

A special printing frame, called a transposeur, is used for this. 
The transposeur is in the form of a box, the lid having a square 
opening in the middle the size of one of the views. The nega- 
tive is placed in the lower half with one of the views opposite 
the opening. The positive is laid on the top of it, as in fig. 4. 
due other half is then exposed by shifting the plates, as in 

g. 5. 

Great care should be taken in giving each half exactly the 
same exposure. A standard time should be fixed for the expo- 
sure, and exposure varied by increasing or decreasing distance 
of printing-frame from the light. With five seconds as a stan- 


Fig. 5. 


dard time, and 16 c.p. incandescent lamp as illuminant, two 
feet is the proper distance for average negatives. Weak nega- 
tives should be printed at greater distance, as diminishing the 
intensity of the light increases the contrasts. 


Points to Note. 

Remember that intensification, reduction, spotting and clear- 
ing of negatives are operations that should never be neglected. 
Beginners always fight shy of them, and 
thus lose many a negative that might 
be turned to good use. Enlargements 
3 can, of course, be made from the Vera- 
scope negatives to any reasonable size. 
A special carrier to take the size will 
have to be made, or else two pieces of 
cardboard quarter-plate size must be cut 
A out, as in fig. 6, and pinned together at 
| В А and B, to prevent plate slipping 
down, and will hold negative safely. 
These two pieces of cardboard will slip 
into the quarter-plate carrier of the enlarging lantern. Bring 
the half to be enlarged in the middle of the condenser, to ensure 
good detail and even illumination. Developers for positive 
slides are equally good for bromide papers. In conclusion, I 
may say that amateurs will find their friends go into raptures 
over their stereoscopic slides, and will have at hand an even- 

ing's entertainment that will never pall or get stale. 


Fig. 6. 
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| 1.—LINES. EET 
B, Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. 


HE little bit of ordinary English landscape on next 
| page might be taken as very fairly typical of the kind 
of subject met with in most parts of our country. and 
therefore a few words as to its anatomy or line composition 
may be helpful at this season. In order to help us to see 
these leading lines as prominent factors, I have made a 
skeleton or analysis of the print. The casual observer can- 
not fail to notice the liney nature of the very prominent 
fence running across the picture from E to G, and also the 
nearer similar object at L. 
Now let it be clearly understood a subject is not necessarily 
bad merely because it is ‘‘ liney." Many an otherwise good 
picture is weak because of the absence of that touch of 
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strength which a few good and well-placed lines can give. 
A subject which is all curves and never a straight line any- 
where is often feeble and ‘‘ floppy,” just for want of some 
such touch of strength. A straight line or two in such a 
subject by force of contrast mav aid the eye in appreciating 
the bcauty ond subtletv of curves. 

Thus we learn that virtue and vice are not inherent in 
curved or straight lines, but however good a feature mav 
be it is possible to have too much of it in a picture. And 
in the example under consideration we have too many 
straight lines in its composition. From some other point 
of view we possiblv might have included every one of the 
lines here seen, and possibly a few more thrown in, and yet 
had a less liney picture,-merelv bv making these lines occupy 
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either a better or a less prominent 
position. 

Here, then, is the clue to the situa- 
tion. А feature which is pronouncedlv 
pictorial may legitimately occupy a 
prominent position, but if it is not 
worthy of so much attention it mav 
yet be included, provided that it does 
not occupy too important a place, or vet 
too much notice by reason of its light 
and shade relationship. 

Now this fence E F G is stronglv 
marked in light and shade, it is fairly 
near us, and it runs nearly straight 
across the picture, and in a sense seems 
to shut us off from the cottage В C D, 
which is by far the more interesting 
portion of the scene. I think we shall 
all admit that if we could by any simple 
means entirely remove this fence, our 
picture would gain much and lose little 
or nothing. 
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Hamilton.—Palace grounds and Cad- 
zow Forest (apply, Duncan C. Barr, 
estate office, Hamilton); old hospital; 
old gaol with stocks; Cross in memory of 
Battle of Bothwell Brig. Dark-rooms: 
Lohoar, chemist; Reekie, chemist. 


Chagford (Devon).—Three miles from 
Moreton Hampstead (G.W.R.) Owes its 
reputation as a holiday resort to its posi- 
tion in regard to scenery, being within 
easy walking distance of some of the most 
interesting and wildest parts of Dartmoor 
and the upper valley of the Teign. Hotels. 
Other accommodation limited. Nearest 
dark-room : Dyment, New Street, Moreton 
Hampstead. 


Maldon (Essex).—G.E.R. A quaint town 
situated at the junction to the Blackwater 
and the Chelmer. Has been much fre- 
quented by photographers from time to 
time. Curious features will be noted in 
the churches. At the foot of the recrea- 
tion ground good effects are obtainable. 
Walk to Beeleigh, train to Wickham 
Bishops for disused church. Hotel and 
lodgings are available. Dark-rooms: Ship 
Hotel. 


Parknasilla (Co. Kerry).—By coach at 
8 a.m. and 10.30 a.m. from Kenmare. A 
delightful spot, and one being much 

ushed as a holiday centre for a week at 

fired and reasonable charges, including 
trip. By steamer on Kenmare Bay to 
Derrynane. By coach to Waterville and 
back (24 miles). By steam yacht to Ard- 
groom and driving to Dereen. By boat 
to Garnish Island. If permission can be 
obtained a visit may be made to Ross- 
dohan Island, where many tropical plants 
flourish. Staigue Fort can also be visited 
from here. Hotel, Southern. 


St. David’s (Pembroke).—Sixteen miles 
from Haverfordwest (G.W.R.) Coaches 
three days a week in summer. St. David's 
Cathedral, the largest and finest in Wales. 
Permission on condition that copies of 
photographs taken are presented to library 
and payment of 1s. The misereres are fine, 
Old city cross. Ruins of St. Mary Col- 
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See article on ргесіоиз page. 
feet), with the finest precipice in the 


lege, and also of Bishop Gower's palace. 
The surrounding coast, etc., is interest- 
ing. Two somewhat primitive hotels and 
lodgings in village and farms.  Dark- 
room: Albert David, chemist. 


Aberdovey (Merioneth).—Cambrian Rail- 
way, connection with G.W.R. and L. and 
N.W. Railways. A quiet and pleasant 
little port and watering-place at the mouth 
of the Dovey, and described as a good 
point for evening effects. Towyn four miles. 
Trips by rail to Machynlleth, Aberyst- 
with, Towyn, Barmouth, Tal-y-Llyn, etc. 
The Cambrian Railway run mixed train 
and coach excursions. Hotel and private 
lodgings. Dark-rooms: the Dovey Hotel; 
Lloyd, the Dovey Pharmacy. 


Achill Island (Co. Mayo).—M. and 
G.W.R. to Achill Sound, thence a nine 
miles' drive to Dugort for the Hotels. The 
Seal Caves two miles. Ascend Slievemore 
Mountain for view across Donegal Bay. 
To Keel Strand for the curious village of 
Keel, with its ancient bee-hive houses. 
The cliffs of Menann, known as Cathedral 
Cliffs. Drive to Achill Head, the most 
picturesque drive in the island, passing 
the base of Croughan Mountain (2,192 
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British Isles. Cromlechs and other pagan 
and early Christian remains. Figure 
studies should not be overlooked. Trips 
to adjacent islands. Good accommodation 
at Dugort. 


Porlock (Somerset).—Six miles from 
Minehead (G.W.R.) An odd but pleasant 
village, presenting curious features 
characteristic of the old towns along this 
coast. Church, cross and yew, Bossing- 
ton Hill, Dunkery Beacon (four miles), 
Porlock Weir, and Culbone. Lynmouth 
twelve miles by coach road. Oare Village 
and in the Lorna Doone country. Accom- 
modation at the Ship. Some lodgings 
are to be had. Dark-room: Castle Hotel. 


Hayfield  (Derbyshire).—G.C.R. The 
Co-operative Holidays Association have 
established a centre here, and made 
arrangements for visiting Cheedale, Bux- 
ton, The Winnats, Castleton, Peveril 
Castle, caverns, etc. Ashop Clough, 
Snake Inn, Glossop, Eyam, Lose and Win 
Hills, Haddon Hall (only hand cameras 
now allowed), Bakewell Woods, Edale 
Valley, and Goyt Valley. For particulars 
write the" manageress. 
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“X PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLOCK. 


RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


“The peculiar value of the architecture of Ripon Cathedralto the student is the evidence of the new vigour of English life 
and thought that converted the Norman into the Gothic, and in its transition period united the characteristics of both con- 


querors and conquered in a national style." 


T is a very remarkable fact that the Abbey Church of Ripon 

has been a cathedral church twice in its history, the monastic 
church of St. Wilfrid becoming a cathedral in the seventh cen- 
tury, which later became an Augustinian abbey, then a parish 
church, afterwards a collegiate church, and again in 1836 a 
cathedral. Although a period of eleven hundred years have 
elapsed since its erection, there are sufficient remains of the 
original cathedral to enable us to recognise them as an unaltered 
and integral portion of that building. The remains are under- 
ground, below the crossing, and are more of antiquarian than 
photographic interest. St. Wilfrid's Needle is part of this build- 
ing, and its uses as a test for chastity in bygone times, and its 
reputed use at the present | 
day, will be learned from ao 
the verger. | © 

It is generally considered p 
that the portion of the qu 
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No. 12, 2 p.m. The nave, looking east. 

No. 13, 2.30 p.m. and later. The west front, one of the best 
examples of early English work. 

No. 14, 6 p.m. The western towers from the north. 

In the choir are thirty-four misereres, the subjects consisting 
of flowers, fruits, fabulous creatures devouring each other, rude 
representations of Biblical incidents, including a mermaid with 
brush and mirror, Jonah cast overboard, with the whale wait- 
ing, Jonah cast ashore, Samson carrying the gates of Gaza, the 
spies’ return from the Promised Land, etc. 

The curved finials at the desk each include an elephant with 
a castle on its back, a centaur with battle-axe, etc. 
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church now used as a chap- E S С D 
ter house and vestry date "s = 
ЗР = 


from the Norman period. In 
the fourteenth century tne 
Scots burned the minster 
and murdered the clergy 
When peace again prevailed 
the restoration of the church 
was proceeded with, and the 
choir extended to twice its 
former length. During the 
next century the lantern 
tower was repaired and the - : 
nave rebuilt and  aisles Ф: 
added to in width, being Yw (o; cone 
ultimately the width of , M 
the western towers. 

During the “ Rising of the 
North," and again during 
the Civil War, the buildings 
were much damaged, and 
afterwards repaired; but in | | 


MIRACATE 
re 


AERE? PACA 
& 2707,08. 


1861 their condition was so 

deplorable that a special 

effort was necessary to pro- | 

vide funds for the restora- s 

tion, which was carried out 

by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The principal view-points аге :— 

No. 1, 7.30 to 8 a.m. The minster from the N.E. 

No. 2,9 a.m. The south side of the minster trom the recreation 
ground. 

No. 3, 9.15 a.m. The choir, looking west. During the time of 
morning service a view of the minster and River Ure may 
be obtained by crossing Alma Bridge. The view may include 
the wooden bridge, or may be taken further westward. 

No. 4, 11 a.m. The choir, looking east. 

No. 5, 11.30 a.m. The nave, looking west. 

No. 6, 11.45 a.m. The choir screen. 

No. 7, 12 noon. The Markenfield Monument. 
badge. 

No. 8, 12.15 p.m. The ancient pulpit. 

No. g, 12.30 p.m. The font. 

No. 10, 12.45 p.m. The north transept. 

No. 11, 1.45 p.m. The chapter house. 


Note the collar 
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The roof bosses are also carved. 

The cathedral is open from о a.m. to 5 p.m. Services оп 
week-days at 10.15 a.m. and 4.15 p.m., except Wednesday morn- 
ing and Saturday afternoon. 

The regulations made early in 19o8 with reference to photo- 
graphing in the cathedral, are as follows :— 

* In addition to the ordinary visiting fee, a fee of 2s. 6d. is 
charged for permission to photograph inside the cathedral. 
Applicant's name and address to be entered in the books pro- 
vided." 

Fountains Abbey is three miles distant, and will be dealt witb 
in a subsequent contribution. 

The Wakeman, or, as he is more frequently called, “ Тһе 
Horn Blower," who still performs his nightly rounds, will be 
of interest to those who delight in tracing the survival of 
mediaeval customs. 
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AN OUTDOOR PORTRAIT. 


By W. Н. House. 


STUDIO EFFECTS WITHOUT A STUDIO. 
By W. H. HOUSE. 


VERY good outdoor portrait." How 
often one hears 115 opinion expressed of 
a portrait taken out of doors, as if the 
fact that it was so taken were some 
excuse for demerits which would be 


eC» Special to the “А.Р, and P. М." 

that, but as my experience and experiments extend, | 

find less and less reason, at least during the summer 

months, to be envious of the man with the studio. 
The studio worker is more or less independent of the 

weather and season, and he can get any particular effect 


inexcusable in а studio portrait. 1 
think it is, as a rule, no excuse for 
such demerits. I say without any hesi- 
tation that as good a portrait can be 
obtained out of doors as in a studio. 
This is, of course, not the same as 
saying that one can get out of doors 
every effect of lighting that can be ob- 
tained in a studio, or that the lighting 


he wants at any time of the day, and to this extent he 
has a decided advantage, but the worker without a 
studio is not handicapped to the extent he is usually 
deemed to be. 

For some time, whenever I wished to take a portrait 
with pictorial ambitions, I felt that the only place to 
do it was indoors, and I used first of all to capture the 
most suitable room in the house, turn out everybodv 
else who desired to be in it, disturb furniture, unhang 


is so much under control. 


ictures, and generally cause inconvenience, to myself 
8 2 
Id be absurd to make such a statement as 


and everybody else. 
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ROSES. By W. H. House. 


One day I accidentally obtained a lighting effect that 
] wished to repeat. It seemed, however, that it was 
due to some fortuitous arrangement of the hair of the 
model (a lady), and try as I would I could not manage it 
again. At last I gave up trying indoors in despair, and 
determined to try it out of doors. After a little con- 
sideration 1 found how to get it, and the result is 
shown in '' A Profile." (See page 213.) 

A great many workers have not much convenience for 
outdoor work, and think therefore that thev must put 


up with the inconvenience of working indoors. Town 
dwellers, of course, have very little garden or vard 


space, but even thev need complain less than they 
usually do. 

On this page is the plan of a vard 
which I have frequentlv used for the pur- 
of outdoor portraiture. There are 
few houses, even in town, which have not 
at least equal convenience to this. It will 
be seen that this yard measures only 11 ft. 
by 9 ft., and the garden beyond is not many 
vards in length. As the plan shows, the 
house forms two sides of the yard; on the 
side А B is a wall about 6 ft. high, and the 
neighbour’s house adjoins as shown. On 
the side B C is erected a 
dividing the vard from a 
bevond. 

Y consideration of the plan will show that 
the main source of light other than top 
light is from the side B C. Here was m 
studio, fully supplied with all necessary 
| except a background and 
something to shut off some of the exces- 
sive top light. 


pose 


rustic arch, 
small garden 


accessories, 


lor the former I use a dark curtain 
for a dark background, a few vards of 
carpet paper for a medium one, and a 


blanket for a light one, according to effect 
desired, and for the latter the lid of a 
packing-case or a sheet of millboard, held 
over the sitter's head bv an assistant. 

lhe camera and sitter are respectivelv 
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Rev. E. J. S. FORSE. 


August 3I, 1909. 


placed according to the effect required, and this 
effect may range from the strongest to the most 
delicate. The strong effects, speaking generally, are 
obtained with the camera at about the doorway D, 
and the sitter between the points S' and S*. “A 
Profile" was taken with the lady seated at about 
№; the '' Outdoor Portrait " (p. 211) with subject 
at about S'. Between these two points, and with 
due use of the various attractive poses of which the 
human head and body are capable, a wonderful 
variety of lightings may be obtained. 

A slight alteration in the position of the camera, 
too, will often effect a great difference in the result. 
The portrait of 


“ The Rev. Е. 
E N. Forse,” 
was taken 


while the sub- 
ject was seated 


about midway 
between the z 
two points. : 
By the use of г 
light drapery a : 
0 


very beautiful 

effect of back 
lighting can be ob- 
tained. Move the 
model round to S*, and arrange the drapery of the head 
so that the light proceeding from E comes directly 
behind it. The result is that the face is in soft shadow, 
with the high light оп, and coming through the draper: 
beside the face. 

As the model is placed more and more to the left of 
S', and more nearly opposite the doorway D, and the 
camera towards E, so the lighting and modelling become 
more round, and as a rule more suitable for the por- 
traiture of children. 

kor still softer and flatter effects, with, however, а 
retention of full modelling, the best plan is to move the 


Ву W. Н. House. 
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camera to E, and place the sitter at about S*. On the 
side D the high wall of the house allows less light to 
proceed to the sitter than comes from the opposite and 
more open side. The result is a flat lighting with good 
modelling helped by 
delicate catch lights 
on the more promi- 
nent parts of the 
face. 

'" Roses" 15 an 
illustration of a por- 
trait with this light- 
ng. It is very use- 
ful when taking 
children with a light 
background. 

The use of the 
door at D should be 
noticed. If painted 
a light colour it will 
act as a reflector, 


and the lighting 
made still more 
flat. If this is not 
desired the door 
should be left open. 

It will be seen 
from the compass 


marked on the plan 
that E, the source 
of light, is almost 
due west, and an 
excellent use can be 
made of this. The 
soft evening sun is 
a valuable acces- 
sory, though if it 
be too strong it will 
be necessary to 
diffuse it. Where 
a diffuser is neces- 
sarv, I simply 
fasten a piece of 
butter muslin across 
the opening in the 
rustic arch at E, 
but when there is no 
such arch some 
other means of sup- 
porting the diffuser 
should be devised. 


A FROFILE. 
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I have described in some detail my own procedure 
with a small yard and garden, because so many 
workers are in the position of having just that conveni- 
ence, but the principles of my opening remarks are not 
limited to this. In- 
deed, many of my 
most successful out- 
door portraits have 
been obtained with 
quite different ar- 
rangements, and 
some with even 
more limited con- 
veniences. With 
the Editor's per- 
mission I will de- 
scribe some of these 
in a future article, 
but the underlying 
principle of all good 
outdoor portraiture 
is that the worker 
Should be con- 
stantly on the look 
out for lighting 
effects. He will then 
be ready when he 
desires to apply his 
observations to 
practical use. 

The amateur has 
only to attempt the 
phase of work I 
have described in 
the foregoing re- 
marks to become 
convinced not onlv 
of the possibilities 
it presents, but also 
that there are no 
great difficulties to 
be surmounted. The 
results are likely to 
be pleasing in every 
case, provided а 
little thought is em- 
ployed; and for 
good outdoor por- 
traiture it is essen- 
tial for the weather 


By W. H. House. to be fine. 


INTENSIFYING WITH COPPER FERRICYANIDE. 


ERCURIC chloride or mercuric iodide seem to be the 

chemicals which are generally emploved to inspirit weak 
negatives with printing density. We have much to say in their 
favour, but just now we would like to call attention to Dr 
Eder's formula, published about доо in his Jahrbuch. 

We recently had occasion to make use of it in toning lantern 
slides and bromide prints, which it does most admirably, giving 
a rich, beautiful tone and cleanness of shadows. 

As an intensifier it acts most regularly, even upon a dried 
film, directly without first soaking the plate. The action, how- 
ever, is quicker upon a film saturated with water, and this we 
would recommend the operator to do before toning either paper 
or positives. 

We have made one little modification, however, which seems 
to be an advantage in preventing any liability to stain in the 
most transparent portions—that 15. a preliminary bath of sul- 
phuric acid and water (1 drm. sulphuric acid to 20 oz. water). 
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Now as to the method of making the ferricyanide of copper. 

Make a saturated solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
and a!so a saturated solution of the ferricyanide of potassium 
(red prussiate of potash), use hot water for the purpose; when 
the solutions are cold, pour off the clear portions and add the 
ferricyanide to the copper. It forms a rather muddy-looking 
product, which must be washed on a filter several times. 

Now make a strong solution of carbonate of ammonia and 
pour it on the mud and shake up well. There ought to be an 
excess of undissolved copper ferricyanide; that is, some of it 
should be allowed to settle and the clear solution poured off 
after it has been allowed to remain undisturbed for a while— 
decant it, as the chemist says, and use the clear liquid as inten- 
sifier. We have thus ammonium carbonate saturated with the 
copper salt. 

All that is necessary is to keep the dish in motion during.the 
process of toning or intensifying.— Bulletin of Photography. 
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The Photography of Butterflies amd Moths. 
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Ву 5. С. JOHNSON, МА. 


SPECIAL TO S 


M ANY nature photographers of my acquaintance look 
upon butterflies and moths as such fidgety little 
creatures that they absolutely refuse to spend their 
time and plates in making camera studies of them. With- 
out a doubt this kind of photography is somewhat trying 
when the butterfly hurries from flower to flower along a 
hot, dusty path, and the enthusiastic snap-shotter follows 
breathlessly behind with a half-plate reflex. But though 
many of us have tried this method of working, and have 
been rewarded with a fair measure of success, it must never- 
theless be admitted that there are other ways of dealing with 
these frail little creatures, ways that are far easier and 
much more satisfactory. 

For many years I have made use of a glass box 
four sides and the back are glass and the front is open. In 
this, suitable branches or leaves are arranged, and the 
butterfly 1s inserted somewhere where it will appear promi- 
nent. The glass sides shut off very little light, but greatly 
minimise the insect's chances of escaping. 

An assistant armed with a net is usually somewhere close 
at hand to act as a kind of “long-stop,” but his services are 
hardly ever required ; in fact, I can onlv recall a few 
when the butterfly flew clear of the glass box, and I never 
remember a single specimen escaping altogether, although 
dozens of exposures have been made out of doors. 

Of course, a certain amount of patience is necessary to 
coax the butterfly or moth to stay still in a suitable position. 


at least, 


Cases 


With Illustrations by W. B. JOHNSON. 
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A good plan is to direct its crawling to a well-lit spot, and 
then to gently blow on its head— nothing boisterous is in- 
tended, simply a steady puff for a second or two. This will 
usually have the effect of stopping its progress for perhaps 
a minute, during which time an exposure can easily be 
made. 

The amount of energy displayed by one of these creatures, 
it may be interesting to know, is in strict proportion to its 
desire for food. A hungry specimen will be very restless, 
whilst its well-fed brother proves almost equally lethargic. 
Need it be said that a good meal is a splendid preliminary 
to photography? 

A slippery foothold is another incentive to restlessness, it 
being only natural that a specimen should wander up and 
down the branches until it finds a comfortable resting-place. 
Here again our remedy is obvious—merely to select twigs 
and branches that are rough enough to afford sufficient 
footing. A little honey smeared across the path of an 
unusually restive spirit may be tried as a last resource. 

The glass box method just described will prove of service 
when it is desired to photograph specimens that have been 
trapped or caught in nets. But to those who care to treat 
the аран in a more scientific way, I would suggest rearing 
caterpillars to the butterfly stage, and snapping them long 
before they gain sufficient strength to move from place to 
place and so cause trouble. The necessary larva ог 
pupæ may be collectéd dating -eountrvy rambles or pur- 
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chased from entomological dealers. The latter will supply 
you with scores of varieties—many that cannot be obtained 
in your own neighbourhood, as well as exotic species—at 
a very reasonable 1ate. At the critical moment the lower 
end of the pupa covering commences to split, and à much 
crumpled and bedraggled creature emerges. For over an 
hour it is unfolding itself, straightening its antenne, and 
so forth. When all seems ready, it should be photographed 
at once, for soon it will be as fidgety as other specimens. 

The enthusiastic reader will find plenty of interesting 
work provided by the various changes through which every 
butterfly passes. First, the egg should be taken, then 
the larva in three or four different stages, next the pupa 
(possibly twice), and lastly the complete imago. The latter 
transformation can with advantage be taken in as many as 
twenty different degrees, all one after the cther. 
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As to the staging of these tiny creatures, we should in- 
variably surround them with portions of plants upon which 
they are known to feed. Above all, never attempt to 
portray dead examples. If you do, you may rest assured 
that some little defect in the insect itself or in its pose will 
obviously proclaim it as such. 

A camera with triple extension of bellows will, of course, 
be necessary so that life-sized pictures may be secured. 
Sometimes a supplementary Planiscope will give much 
assistance. Panchromatic plates naturally afford the finest 
results, though really good work can be done with the 
ordinary chromatic brands, especially if only light shades 
of yellow, blue, green, and white are being treated. As the 
panchromatic varieties are often susceptible to fogging, a 
clean-working developer, such as edinol, should be the one 
used. 
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HE vexed problem of hypo mixing, although of a quite 

simple nature, is one which recurs’ at regular intervals. 
Ingenious contrivances are sold to suspend the hypo in a 
measure, and, though 
useful, are distinctly 
futile, owing to the 
small amount one is 
able to dissolve at a 
time. 

The following method 
will be found easy, 
economical, and de- 
cidedly convenient. A 
great point about it, 
too, is that from first to 
last there is no need 
to handle the hypo 
at all, a considera- 
tion devoutly to be 
desired, should we 
fnd that the fixing 
bath has run out, just 
when we are toning. or 
after developing. · The 
expense is trifling, and, 
with care, a perma- 
nent piece of apparatus 
is added to our stock. 
Procure from your 
chemist a magnesia 


A ۷ 
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bottle—these аге of а deep blue colour, stand about two feet 
high, and very firmly, especially when full of solution, and 
hold over 200 ounces. 

By the aid of soft persuasion, or, maybe, some milk choco- 
late or other toothsome delicacy, persuade your sister, mother, 
or other relative of the weaker sex to construct for you, out of 
a piece of butter muslin, a narrow bag, in the shape of a stock- 
ing. This should be two feet long and about four inches wide. 
Also provide yourself with a small elastic band or two, these 
latter small enough to tightly close round the top of the bottle. 
The bag is just slightly wetted at the closed end, and dropped 
into the mouth of the bottle to about half-way down. 

The protruding piece is turned back over the lip of same, and 
securely fastened by the elastic band. The hypo—one or two 
pounds—may now be poured in, in the proportion of four pints 
of water to the pound. It is surprising how quickly the hypo 
dissolves, and in five minutes a noble quantity of full strength, 
that is, plate strength, hypo solution is ready—in fact, over a 
gallon. Withdraw muslin bag carefully, rinse same, dry, and 
put away for future use. The accompanying illustration shows 
the operation. The bottle I have had in use since 1894; it has 
survived four moves. and cost a shilling—a good investment. 
A syphon of thick glass tube can easily be fitted, and a tap 
of good black rubber tube, clipped with a burette, 1s a handy 
contrivance to draw off same. This can stand upon a high shelf 
in the dark-room, and a desideratum to all photographers 
achieved, viz., the hypo laid on. | 

An interesting illustration of light refraction may be observed 
in the accompanying photograph, the bag below the surface 
appearing double its natural size. 
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THE LETO TRIPLE MASK. 


MASK for obtaining most effective prints has been issued 
by the Leto Photo Materials Company, Ltd., Roman Wall 


A 


House, 1, Crutched Friars, E.C., and it is one which 
will, for many reasons, find great popularity amongst 
amateurs. Every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. who has done 


any printing with masks, border negatives, etc., is aware of 
the many petty difficulties which crop up in ensuring—or trying 
to ensure—correct registration. Such difficulties are one and 
all done away with by the Leto triple mask, as one test print 
made with it will amply prove. It is applicable to gaslight and 
bromide printing just as much as to P.O.P., and it is in con- 
ا‎ with the former that its advantages will be most appre- 
ciated. 

The mask, as its name implies, consists of three portions. 
On the outer are four linen pockets at the corners, into which 
the corners of the piece of sensitive paper are placed. The 
paper cannot thus slip about. When the paper is fixed in, the 
mask is turned over, and a second portion of it is brought on to 
the paper ; this has a small opening, the actual size the photo- 
graphic image is to be. It is then applied to the negative, and 
the correct exposure for the photograph is given. 

Having thus obtained the photographic image on the paper, 
the smaller mask is removed, and in its place is folded the third 


mask, which is virtually a black piece of paper, with a border 
cut into the correct position. The inside and outside pieces 
of paper are ingeniously made one by being stuck to a sheet of 
celluloid, so that we have what virtually amounts to a border 
negative, in correct registration into the bargain. ү 

A second exposure is now given for the border, the first image 
being, of course, screened from the light by the black paper. 
This border may be plain or shaded, as desired. If plain, the 
procedure is straightforward enough, but if one wants it shaded, 
some sort of vignette must be placed over the printing-frame 
during exposure. Such a vignette may be made easily enough 
by taking a large sheet of glass and gumming over it several 
pieces of tissue paper, varying in thickness, such as are used 
for actinometer experiments. In printing, however, it must not 
be placed too near the frames, in case the actual graduations 
show. 

The first printing is obviously done under the negative, but 
the second—the border printing—is carried out under a sheet 
of plain glass. The exposure must depend on the depth one 
desires the border, and any quantity of control is thus available. | 

The Leto triple mask is made in four sizes, the quarter-plate 
and postcard sizes being a shilling each. It 1s well worth adding 
to the printing outfit of every amateur photographer. 
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| article (see 
A. P. AND 
P. N., August 
10) the venti a 
tion of the da'k- 
room was dis- 
cussed, and on the present occasion the subject of lighting 
shall be dealt with from both a theoretical and a practical 
‚ point of view. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary to remind our readers 

that all plates and sensitive materials are not similar in their 
sensitiveness to colour. Some rapid plates, for instance, 
are far more affected by red rays of light than by green ; 
bromide paper will stand a lot of bright yellow light, while 
the more sensitive plate requires much more careful con- 
sideration, and so on. 
. The one point on which special emphasis should be laid 
is that in all cases we want to have as much light in the 
dark-room as is safe under any circumstances considered. 
This means that one fixed lamp cannot possibly give us the 
ideal conditions of lighting. A little density more or less 
in the case of a negative will not seriously interfere with 
the result, but in bromide printing the depth of the image 
must be judged to a nicety; it is, therefore, fortunate that 
in the latter case it is safe to have a comparatively bright 
illumination. 

The dark-room light must be considered from the point 
of view of the spectrum. Ordinary white light, as analysed 
by the prism or diffraction grating, proves to consist of the 
following colours, to each of which the sensitive materials 
mentioned underneath are most susceptible. The definition 
of colour is a broad one, each ''colour "' consisting of 
numerous composite pure colours, but the tabulation is suffi- 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes :— 


Ultra-violet ......... 


All plates and printing papers. 
Violet | 


ооосоеовоооаооо оо P. 92 33 
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Orthochromatic plates. 


Orange-red ........ 5 5 

Deep red ............ Very °“ red-sensitive " ortho- 
chromatic plates, and many 
rapid plates. 


We can see at once from the table how to proceed in pre- 
paring the dark-room lamp. The light must be screened 
by some material which is, in the first instance, capable of 
absorbing the ultra-violet, violet and blue rays of light. 
Now many so-called ruby glasses, which appear only to pass 
the orange-red or red rays, even when examined with a 
pocket spectroscope, in reality allow some ultra-violet, or 
at any rate violet, light to pass through them. This has 
caused many a fogged plate, which has been put down to 
quite different causes. Whenever a new ruby lamp or piece 
of red glass is bought, its efficiency should be tested by a 
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simple practical experiment. A plate should be put in the 
dark slide, in complete darkness. The lamp should then 
be lighted, the ruby glass put in, and the dark slide stood 
on the bench facing it, at about eighteen inches distance. 
The slide should now be half opened, and the rays of the 


red light allowed to fall on it for, say, three or four minutes. 
The slide is then closed, and the plate—in darkness—taken 
out and developed for the normal time. It is then thor- 
oughly fixed, and finally examined in daylight. | 

If the half of the plate which was exposed to the red light 
be fogged and the unexposed portion be clear, you will then 
know that your red glass is unsafe, at any rate for the 
brand of plates with which the test was made. The most 
satisfactory lamp of all is unquestionably the tank lamp, a 
diagrammatic sketch of the essential parts of which is seen 
in the accompanving: illustration. A square tin or Russian 


iron box is fitted with grooves in front, in which may be slid 
a narrow rectangular glass tank containing a coloured solu- 
tion. Gas, or paraffin, or electric light may be used to 
illuminate the lantern. The tank being slid in, a suitable 
top is placed over the lantern, and a really satisfactory 
illumination is obtained. 

The advantage of such a lantern is that the coloured solu- 
tion may be made up to suit any kind of work, or several 
tanks filled with different coloured liquids may be kept at 
hand. 

With a tank one and a half inches in depth, a three to 
five per cent. solution of bichromate of potash makes an 
excellent solution for bromide papers and slow plates. A 
green filter suitable for rapid plates may be made by 
mixing equal parts of tartrazine and naphthol green, while 
a deep red solution for colour work is obtained with 
methylated violet and aurantia. A small pocket spectroscope 
will prove invaluable for gauging the depth of colour, but 
whether the solutions be made up according to visual 
examination or the manv published tables, an experimental 
test such as the one described should always be made before 
use. 


— — —  — Wt ————— 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association.— The syllabus for. 


the coming session is now ready, and is, as usual, a first-class 
production. The L.A.P.A. holds its meetings weekly, and in 
the programme before us items are included which should meet 
the needs of every class of worker. Lantern lectures on subjects 
of general interest alternate, as far as possible, with practical 
lectures and demonstrations. The first lantern lecture, entitled 
“ Poetry and Prose of the English Lake District," will be given 
by Dr. J. W. Ellis on September 3o. On December 2 the Fditor 
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of THE A. P AND P. N. will give a demonstration of tke bromoil 
process, and at the same time there will be a one-man show of 
his bromoil prints in the Club rooms, 9. Eberle Street. Photo- 
graphers living in Liverpool and neighbourhood who are not 
already members of this up-to-date and flourishing society will 
be well advised to apply at once for particulars as to member. 
ship, and thus secure the full benefits of the society's winter 
activities. The hon. secretary is Mr. Chas. F. Inston, 25, South 
John Street, Liverpool. 
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HOW THE SPIRIT WORKED ON A PLATE. 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


HE greatest discoveries are often due to acci- 
dent. Let me tell of the latest. 
Some of my sitters are so impatient that they 
will not wait till their negatives dry in a natural 
way; these, then, have to be put into a bath of methy- 
lated spirit to hasten their drying. Before the Budget, 
when the spirit became slow, too full of 
water, we poured it down the sink, and sent 
to the chemist for some new. But the price 
having risen, it became our duty to do the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by attempting 
to use the spirit for a longer time, by adding 
to it some substance which had an affinity 
for water, but which would not affect the 
spirit nor interfere with its qualities. We 
were advised to try chloride of calcium. АП 
photographers are acquainted with this in a 
modified form, mixed with asbestos, used 
to keep platinotype paper free from damp. 

To a quart bottle of methylated spirit we 
added two ounces of fused calcium chloride. 
Instead of making the spirit milky and fall- 
ing to the bottom of the bottle as a white 
powder, the calcium dissolved in the spirit, 
just as a lump of sugar dissolves in tea, and 
was no more seen. 

There was a charming young lady waiting 
to go into the spirit; but, with the Yorkshire 
bump of caution, we left her out and put into 
it instead a negative which had just been 
washed, of a foreign ship, which seemed 
rather picturesque, as two of the crew were 
drying her topsails. This negative, I should 
say, was over-exposed and very thin. One 
is inclined to forget that the light at ten 
o’clock in June, even though it is dull and 
raining, is very good. 

The negative was left in the spirit for half 
an hour. When it was taken out it had 
shrunk in some places and had swelled in 
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Special to “Ghe Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


themselves made into elongated shapes such as no 
common camera could have produced. 

I tried it on a photograph of a tortoise, but for some 
reason or other the tortoise refused to run. The nega- 
tive of the tortoise was on an orthochromatic plate by 
a different maker from the one who had made the plate 


others, but it was no longer thin. It was 
quite the reverse, and, what is more, the 
stupid straight lines had taken to themselves 
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graceful curves. Even the edges of the 
plate on two sides had tried, not unsuccess- 
fully, to imitate Hogarth’s Line of Beauty. 
The negative was put aside to dry, but the 
next day it was quite sticky, and the next 
dav, and the next; it is still sticky, so sticky that to 
get a print from it to send with this I had to put it in 
the window and treat it as if I was making an enlarge- 
ment from it. | 

Of the possibilities of this discovery there is no end. 
Already I have tried it with no little (artistic) success 
on portraits. Many of these are not unworthy of the 
late Aubrey Beardsley. But unfortunately my sitters 
do not seem to care for his style, nor like to see 
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The Crown Manufactory, Rotherham, have sent us samples 
of their ““ Classique" and other mounts. These are made in a 
variety of shapes and sizes, and in designs suitable for all kinds 
of subjects. Full particulars and prices of this dainty and 
useful series of paste-on mounts can be obtained on application 
to the makers at the above address. 


of the ship and the portraits. It would seem as if 
different plate makers used different substratums, and 
that the calcium in spirit was able to attack some and 
not others. 

It may be said that a plate which is too damp to 
print from and which remains permanently sticky is of 
little value. Yes; but see what capital fly-papers it 
will make. And, after all, a fly-paper is of more use 
than the most ornamental photograph ever made. 
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Devonport Camera Club.—At the invitation of Mr. Wellard, 
members of the club and their friends recently journeyed to Ivy- 
bridge to visit the grounds of Lukeslands, permission having 
been granted by Mr. Macandrew. This beautiful spot is at 
a height of about 800 feet above sea level, but the altitude 
seems to suit its luxuriant trees and flower gardens. 
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Under this heading every week 
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Beginners. Queries should бе as 


A QUESTION OF COMPOSITION. 
Query.—I am sending two negatives, which I should be glad 
if you would look at from the composition point of view. I 
have marked them : and 2. I am most pleased with No. a 
myself, but No. 1 does not look quite right to me. Could you 
tel) me why? I. T. W. (Gt. Malvern). 


Reply.—1f you feel that there is something wrong with No. 1 
it is a pretty good indication that the composition is unsatis- 
factory. You may not at present be able to say exactly why 
it is not altogether right; that is to say, you may not be able 
to express your ideas of its wrongness in technical terms, but 
you feel intuitively that it is one-sided, and that it does not 
possess that balance, for one thing, which you expect in a 
picture. This is, of course, its first and most striking defect, 
lack of balance. All the interest is on one side. The ruin, the 
silver birch, and the cloud forms are practically in the one 
half of the plate, and there is nothing on the other half of any 
interest. 

Clouds in Lendscepe at One Exposure. 


You have evidently been using orthochromatic plates, for we 
notice in both your negatives that you have secured well-marked 
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Fig. 1. 


skies, though that in negative No. 2 may not showin our reproduc- 
tion of your negative, as your plate has been a little over-developed. 
The No. 1 negative is a good example of one of the disadvan- 
tages of securing clouds and landscape together. If you had a 
plain and faintly opaque sky it would be an easy matter to im- 
prove the composition by adding a sky of such a character that 
it should harmonise with the scene, and of such a form that it 
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we are publishing various queries that reach us from 


brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


would give balance to the picture as a whole. In order that you 
may form some idea of the improvement effected in many Cases 
by the addition of a suitable sky, we have made a very rough 
pencil sketch from your negative, and have roughly indicated 
a bold cloud form in the right place, and also a figure which 
might, perhaps, have been secured by waiting a while. Suitable 
figures have a knack of turning up if one knows what one really 
wants. 
Accent. 

Another weak point in your negative as it stands at present 
is the lack of accent. 
By accent we mean a 
predominant note in 
your picture. If you 
photograph a large flat 
tract of sandy shore 
with an even grey sky, 
and in the middle dis- 
tance a solitary fisher- 
man, that figure will 
be an accent. Only 
such a picture would 
be accent and nothing 
more. But instead, 
let us suppose the tide 
has just gone out, and 
has left pools of water 
on the shore, and the 
sky is broken up by 
delicate clouds, which 
are reflected in the 
pools, and in the dis- 
tance we get a glimpse 
of some far-off head- 
land, and the lighting 
is such that our pic- 
ture, instead of being 
flat and dull and grey, 
is full of subtle tones, 
then our figure comes in suitably, no part of the picture being 
devoid of interest, but the figure serving to concentrate the 
interest. And this, not because it is a figure, but because it 
is something which provides a touch of dark, and, possibly, a 
touch of light close to the dark. 

Now in your negative you have no accent. It is beautifully 
soft and delicate, and no doubt when you selected the subject 
there was some contrast of colour, which provided an accent, 
but one which, while it would have served the water colourist, 
was of no use to the photographer. You might print in clouds 
strong enough to carry the interest into the sky, but perhaps 
your light and shade in the landscape portion is rather too deli- 
cate to venture on such a course, and possibly also the subject 
interest is too great to risk a sky which would compete with it. 
So you would fall back on the figure or figures, which, while 
they helped the balance, might be so chosen and placed that 
they would give an accent as well. 

We must now turn to the No. 2 negative, in which, as you 
yourself feel, the composition is much better. The centre of 
interest is the group of trees, the foreground is broken up by 
the footpath, and the lines all lead the eye to the main group. 
The white cloud nicely occupies that part of the sky which 
would otherwise be a somewhat uninteresting corner. 


The Commonplace. 
At the same time, however, that-we say the composition is 
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all right, we must point out, even at the risk of discouraging 


you, that there is here scarcely sufficient material for a picture. 


The trees are not particularly fine, the meadow is somewhat even 


and park-like, the path is trim for a field-path, and the dis- 
tance, such as it is, does not in any degree set the imagination 
to work. In a word, the whole thing is commonplace. Then 
the foreground is disconnected from the rest of the picture, not- 
withstanding the footpath leading up to the group of trees. 
The path evidently rises as far as it is visible, and then dips 
down again, and the result of this contour of the ground is that, 


Fig. 2. 


with the exception of the trees themselves, you have no middle 
distance. The hedge almost disappears from sight, and the 
growth of the tree from the ground is lost. Broadly speaking, 
then, the only point of interest is the composition, and this by 
itself is very little more interesting than technical excellence is. 


Interest of Subject. 

Apart from the drop in the middle distance, such a bit of 
landscape as this might become interesting by the inclusion of 
a small flock of sheep, or of suitable figures. Or under different 
lighting it might make an appeal. Possibly with the sun behind 
the trees and the shadows coming towards the camera a more 
striking and interesting effect could be obtained. These are but 
one or two suggestions, but if the spot is readily accessible to 
you it might be worth trying to overcome some of the defects 
we have pointed out. And it should always be borne in mind 
that there are many subjects which are nearly right, but the 
part which is not right cannot be altered, and so the whole thing 
has to be left alone. 


A REMARKABLE LENS. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—As some of the subject matter of your recent article 
(August 10, 1909, page 143) on the above-mentioned subject has 
been reproduced in the Standard, and the readers of that paper 
cannot be expected to know of matter published long ago in the 
Photographic News, I have sent a note claiming priority, at any 
rate, as regards the fundamental characteristics of the lens in 
question. 

Under these circumstances, and notwithstanding the fact that 
it may appear superfluous to call attention to that which is 
already before your readers, I may perhaps mention that my 
description of the lens in question is to be found on page 482 of 
the Photographic News, dated August 1, 1884, col. 1, lines 23 
to 36.—Yours, etc., THOMAS BOLAS. 

Chiswick. 

——————— 


ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—May I be allowed to add a few lines on the above 
subject? The Photographic Club (from which the L. and P. 1s 
an offshoot) was, as Mr. Human says in his letter, founded 
in 1879, and has met every Wednesday evening since that time. 
Its present quarters are “ The Red Cross Hotel,” “ Huggett’s, 
Paternoster Square, which is not only within the sound of Bow 


Bells, but under the very shadow of St. Paul’s.—Yours, etc., 
. ALEXANDER CORBETT, Hon. Sec. 
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The Watford Camera Club have issued their programme for 
the next few months. It is full of interesting items. 


Mr. F. W. Crowther, secretary of the Brighouse Photographic 
Society, has removed to Woodleigh, 13, Old Lane, Brighouse. 


Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society will hold its annual 
exhibition during Easter week, 1910o. There will be open 
classes, and further particulars will be announced later. 


The next one-man show, under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Photographic Art Circle, will be held during the first week of 
October, and will consist of an exhibition of pictures by Mr. 
G. L. A. Blair, of Paisley. 

Owing to pressure of business, Mr. Arthur Clayton has re- 
signed the secretaryship of the Blackburn and District Camera 
Club, and is succeeded by Mr. Ernest Balme, with Mr. J. H. 
Tyrell as assistant hon. secretary. 

The “Royal Academy” mounting papers and boards are 
well known to many of our readers, but those who have not 
made acquaintance with this excellent series of mounts should 
send to Messrs. Barton’s, 36, Cornwall Street, Birmingham, for 
a box of samples, which will be sent post free for 6d. 

Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., The Studio, Sevenoaks, is 
prepared to deliver either of his two lectures, “ Various and 
Novel Lighting Effects," and ‘‘Screen-plate Colour Work," 
before societies during the coming session. He will be pleased 
to correspond with secretaries as to suitable dates, etc. 


Rotherham Photographic Society has been exerting itself on 
behalf of the Mayor's effort to clear the debt on the Rotherham 
Hospital and Dispensary. By means of a special lecture and 
subscriptions from members and íriends, the fund benefited to 
the extent of over £17 from this society. 


Readers are reminded that the closing date of entry for the 
Thornton-Pickard competition is October r. Cash prizes to the 
value of £100 are offered for pictures taken with the Thornton- 
Pickard cameras and shutters. Prospectus and entry form can 
be obtained post free on application to the company at 
Altrincham. 


The following gentlemen have accepted the invitation of the 
Council of the Scottish Photographic Federation to act on the 
Board of Selection for the Seventh Scottish National Photo- 
graphic Salon, to be held in Dundee in January,1910 :—Messrs. 
J. Craig Annan, Archibald Cochrane, and W. B. Lamond, 
R.B.A. 

An attractive little illustrated booklet is to hand from Messrs. 
R. and H. Chapman, of 89, Holly Road, Northampton, giving 
particulars as to prices for enlarging, developing, printing, 
miniatures, etc. The firm also undertake the making of bromoil 
enlargements, and readers should apply to them for a copy of 
the price list. 

An interesting lecture on Normandy, illustrated by a number 
of lantern slides, was given by Mr. Arthur Smith before the 
members of the Nelson Camera Club last week. Mr. Smith 
dealt with many of the quaint towns and villages to be found 
in Normandy, and spoke of the photographic possibilities of 
such a district. 

* The Beauty Spots of the Conway Valley " is the title of a 
useful booklet produced by Mr. T. Lee Lloyd, of 361, Park 
Road, Liverpool, in conjunction with Mr. J. M. Clark, of 12, 
Preeson's Row, Liverpool, from either of whom copies may be 
obtained, price 6d. The book contains a hundred views, and 
information regarding the chief places of interest in the district. 
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THE SOUTHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Southampton Camera Club will 
be held from November 23 to 26 at the Art Gallery. 
Arrangements have been made with the Hackney Society (who 
will collect exhibits free from the '* Royal" and “ Salon ") to 
forward exhibits from the Hackney to the Southampton exhibi- 
tion carriage free to exhibitors. The Southampton awards are 
in a new and attractive form, being Doulton Royal bowls. Mr. 
Furlev Lewis will be the judge. In addition to technical and 
pictorial photography, there 1s a separate class for colour work, 
with a substantial award that should ensure a good entry. Lan- 
tern slides are to be judged individually, and not in sets. Entry 
forms are now ready, and may be obtained from Mr. S. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A f i isti illi 
„Р. . N. ) “At ol , rst prize c + у 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a есена prize cousistine sep ig М еи 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, 


equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND 


N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned 
е 


ai ا‎ with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and the ill i 

: | : C , y wil then let us know th a 

materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordcred аа у len ER e Ы 
The Editor’s decision оп all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. H. 
Williams, 128, St. Peter's Avenue, Kettering. (Title of print, 
“Sunshine in an Old Cloister.") Technical data: Plate, 
Ortho. ; lens, Beck; stop, F/16; exposure, 6 secs. ; time of day, 
4 p.m., July; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, enlargement 
on Paget C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 


The Second Prize to F. J. Pippard, 23, Crofton Park, Yeovil. 
(Title of print, ''Labour.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
Ortho. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, 7.30 
a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, oil-pig- 
ment, enlargement on paper negative. 

The Extra Prize to W. N. Bate, 2, Hatton Street, Boundary 
Road, St. Helen's. (Title of print, “ Portrait.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid Ortho.; lens, Thornton- 
Pickard Pantoplanat; stop, F/8; exposure, 1 second; time of 
day, 11.30 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
oil-pigment. 

The Mounting Prize to Francis A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, “ The Last Gleam.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Eastman; lens, Goerz; stop, F/8; five-times 
screen; exposure, 8 seconds; time of day, 7.20 p.m., August, 
soft sunlight; printing process, enlargement on Kodak bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

The Beginners! Prize to S. G. Castle, 2, Elsley Road, Laven- 
der Hill, S.W. (Title of print, “While the Bairns are Sleep- 
ing.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, R.R. ; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 2 minutes; Welsbach incandescent burner; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlargement on Wellington 
Cream Crayon, toned sepia. 


Hon. Mention. 

C. H. Stableford, Birmingham ; Frank W. Gardner, Harrow ; 
K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard, 
Hampton Hill; J. E. Ruxton, Manchester; W. F. Rogers, 
Reigate; Miss M. Barker, Cambridge; W. T. Graham, Manor 
Park; J. K. Newburn, Birkenhead; C. F. Lonsdale, West 
Hartlepool; H. Crossley, Halifax; R. J. Delf, Norwich. 


Class I 
Н. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); R. Railston.- Brown, 
Bridlington (2) ; F. J. Catchpole, Ipswich ; James Ingham, Brier- 
feld; W. F. Rogers, Reigate; Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe ; 
Albert H. Redman, Clapham ; Walter Bell, Pollokshaws ; H. H. 
Beetham, Nelson; D. Brown, Cambuslang; E. F. Ledger, Wool- 
wich; W. L. Oxley, Sheffield; Mrs. L. Taylor, Birmingham ; 
Hy. Marle, Bristol; Oliver Goldsmith, Gt. Bookham ; Cecil S. 
Walker, Kensington; E. M. Haygarth, Bournemouth; W. E. 
Cork, Nelson; W. Ramsay, Guildford; T. S. Eales, Wolverton ; 
T. J. Shaw, Wantage; H. Erdbeer, Stockwell; J. R. Redfearn, 
Bradford; E. R. Swallow, Fenchurch Avenue; Miss N. Hyde, 
Worcester. 
Class Il. 


B. Wilson Haigh, Barnsley; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; E. 
Softley, Ramsgate; J. C. Harrison, Netley; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; S. E. Lloyd, South Farnborough; 
Arthur E. Cox, Longton; Miss M. Littler, Northfleet (23); L. 
Bradley, Manchester; David Bruce, Alexandria; P. J. Petlev, 
Ramsgate ; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green 


Cleee III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 
Beginners. 


Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; Miss Alice Parker, Hove; H. S. 
Craig, Lapley ; E. Newbery, Presteign ; F. Lucioni, Jr., Lower 
Clapton; H. R. Hodder, Harlesden; G. B. Lowe, Towyn ; Miss 
M. Gardner, New Barnet; Miss D. Fox, Southampton; E. 
Selous-Hodges, Brighton; E. Harrison, Liverpool; S. Cartmell, 
Accrington; Miss M. Littler, Northfleet (2); B. Wilson Haigh, 
Barnsley; D. Bruce, Alexandria; Miss E. Inglis Mason, Sud- 
bury; L. Bradley, Manchester; J. A. Collins, Birmingham; 
T. R. Pilcher, Bristol ; T. McQueen, Chelsea ; Miss M. E. Power, 
Waterford ; C. R. Woolley, Brighton ; R. M. Percival, St. John's 
Wood (2); W. J. Wilson, Cumberland; F. C. Kemp, Hough 
Green; Chas. R. Thurstan, Wolverhampton; E. A. Morris, 
Wimbledon; F. J. Bryan, Longton; T. H. Marshall, Bromley. 


488% 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION FOR AMATEURS, 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC competition was organised recently by 
Messrs. H. J. Whitlock and Sons, Ltd., of 11, New Street, 
Birmingham, and on page 224 of the present issue of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. will be found a reproduction of the charming picture 
by Mrs. Barton which gained the first prize. The winner of 
the second prize was Mr. P. F. Storrs, and half-guinea prizes 
were awarded to the following :—R. С. L. Marriott, H. Lim- 
brick, F. Johns, F. H. Thompson, G. W. Crump, V. 
M. G. Cox, G. Collin-Wilson, C. D. Baugh, A. A. Mutimer, 
J. Horton, Mrs. Gomersall, M. O. Macmillan, S. J. Ford, Mrs. 
L. Taylor. 

Messrs. Whitlock have decided to hold two similar competi- 


tions annually, and entries may now be sent in for the next, 
which closes on December 31. The first prize consists of a 
Junior Sanderson camera, to the value of £5 5s., and the second 
prize is a No. 1a Special Folding Kodak, value £3 3s. In 
addition, fourteen prizes of half-a-guinea each are offered. The 
choice of subject and printing process is left entirely to the 
competitor, and any make of plate, film, or paper may be used, 
provided the materials are purchased from Messrs. Whitlock. 

The competition is open to amateurs only, and pictures must 
not be larger than half-plate size. Prints must be mounted, but 
not framed. Our readers should write to the firm for full par- 
ticulars and rules of entry. 
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Congress of Photographers.—A congress of photographers will 
be held this year at the Golden West, Earl’s Court, W., on 
Saturday, September 18. Arrangements are well in hand 
for the holding of a large meeting in the evening of that date 
in the concert room. Many concessions have already been 
granted by the authorities, and tickets will shortly be ready at 
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an inclusive charge of 1s. 6d., which will admit to the Exhibi- 

tion, and an ad lib. tea, and the use of either hand or stand 

camera in the grounds. A booklet will shortly be issued con- 

taining full particulars of the arrangements, and will be obtain- 

oe from Mr. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, 
ssex. я 
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with weekly on this page. 


the Advertisement pages. 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


: INFORMAT:ON AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. ! 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Full name and address 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism” on the outside, 
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Various Queries. 

(1) What is the highest speed at which focal-plane shutters 
are workable? (2) At what speed would the shutter travel 
when taking a train going sixty miles per hour? (3) What 
is the effect of moving camera nearer the object as regards 
shutter speed? (4) Supposing the shutter crosses half-plate, 
i.e., 44 in., in one second, what would be the width of slit 
to work at 1-1,000th? (5) When a black opaque surface 
touches the glass side of a plate in a dark slide, why does 
it not prevent halation? (6) Is there по halation from 
film? H. F. (Brighouse). 


(1) This point has not yet been determined. (2) The maximum 
limit of exposure for moving object is such that the image on 
the ground glass (i.e. plate) does not move more than 1-1ooth in. 
during the exposure period. This depends upon (a) distance of 
object, (b) direction 1n which it is moving, (c) distance between 
lens and plate (focal length of lens). A mile a minute is 
roughly 3o yards per second. Suppose this to take place across 
the line of sight at 200 yards distance, and the distance between 
lens and plate to be 1 ft. Then the movement on the plate 
would be 1-бооїћ of that of the train, i.e. 1-6ooth of 3o yards in 
1 sec., i.e. 1-20th yard or 18-10ths of an inch. Now, in 1-18th sec. 
the image would move 1-1oth in., and in 1-180th sec. it would 
move 1-1ooth in. This then would be the maximum limit for 
a sharp negative under these conditions. (3) You will now 
see that by moving the camera nearer the object you would 
have in the same exposure time a greater displacement of the 
image on the plate, so that a shorter exposure would be required. 
(4) If a slit 44 in. wide takes т in. to travel across the plate in 1 
sec. a slit 1-1,000th part of 44 in. wide would give an exposure of 
1-1,000th sec. (5) lf you take a fairly thick piece of clear and 
clean glass, and hold behind it any black object, e.g. a piece ot 
black cloth, you will find that you have what is called a black 
mirror giving a feeble but quite visible reflection image. Hala- 
tion is (chiefly) due to light passing through the gelatine emul- 
sion or "film" on the glass, passing through the glass, being 
reflected by the back surface of the glass, and again reaching 
the light sensitive film. Thus you will see that your black 
substance laid against the back surface of the plate will not 
prevent halation. For this purpose it must be in what is called 
* optical contact" with the glass. The thicker the glass, and 
the brighter its back surface, the greater will be the visible 
halation effect. Hence thin films usually show but little halation 


effect. 


Stand Development. | | 
Is time developing in tanks suitable for various exposures, 


some under, some over? A. A. P. (Finchley). 

When some plates are known to be under, and others over 
exposed, it will be better to sort them out into two lots for 
tank development, as the over-exposed plates will require more 
bromide in the developer if the best possible results are to be 
obtained. We have used both the Standa and the Watkins tanks 
with every satisfaction. They each have their special points of 
convenience. 


Blisters on Self-toning C.C. ; 
I have had much trouble with blisters on two well known 
makes of self-toning C.C., even when washing in water the 
ame temperature as the hypo bath, etc. 
: zi A. W. H. (Belfast). 


Both the brands you mention have a very good name. Try 


again, by toning as before, but instead of transferring prints 
direct from hypo bath to plain water, make the change gradually, 
by adding water a little at a time to the hypo bath, keeping the 
prints moving all the time, until you have diluted your hypo 
bath with four or five times its original bulk. You will thus 
gradually lower the density of the mixture, and the prints are 
thus лоѓ subject to the sudden change from a high to low den- 
sity. Probably you will find this will put an end to your 
troubles. 


Exposure Troubles. 
I cannot get good sharp instantaneous negatives owing to my 
ignorance in exposure. I use Ilford special rapid plates 
with reflex camera and Dallmeyer lens. 
J. S. F. (Droitwich). 
It is just possible, but not likely, that the plate is not in true 
register with the ground glass, and this might account for your 
trouble. It is far more likely that when you press the shutter 
release you unconsciously give the camera a little push. The 
plates and lens are above suspicion. The latest number of the 
Photo-Mintature series deals with the subject of Reflex cameras. 
The price is 6d., and it can be obtained from our publishers. 


Developers: Plate Speeds. 

(1) In a pyro-soda developer is the sulphite an accelerator? 
(2) Comparing various formule, I find the proportion of 
soda carbonate to pyro is 22 carbonate to 2 pyro, but in 
one case the proportion is 8 carbonate to 2 pyro. How will 
this affect the result? (3) Is it possible to prepare a pyro- 
soda developer that will keep and suit various plates and 
films, or must one follow each maker's formula? (4) Can 
you suggest a formula generally suitable for negatives for 
P.O.P. and Velox? (s) In a certain table of plate speed 
numbers I find H. and D. 220 equals Watkins 323, but I 
got a box of plates to-day marked H. and D. 220, Watkins 
220. How can this be? Have the Watkins numbers been 
changed recently? J. W- M. (Dublin). 


(1) The sulphite in pyro-soda is the preservative, and any 
accelerating action may be left out of consideration. (2) Ten 
parts carbonate to one part pyro is a very usual and useful 
proportion. If less than this be used the action would probably 
be very slow. But many workers use a somewhat greater pro- 
portion than ten to one. (3) and (4) The following is a good 
general formula which keeps a considerable time: (A) Soda sul- 
phite, 2 oz. ; S. metabisulphite, 3 oz.; pyro, 2 dr.; water, to 
make 20 oz. (B) Soda carbonate, 4 oz. ; water, to make 20 oz. 
Mix equal parts (A) and (B) just before use. But if you are 
going to stick to any one brand of plates, it will be best to 
follow the maker's formula. (s) Probably giving the same num- 
ber for both plate speed tables is a printer's error. 
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There is not, after all, to be a ceremonial opening of the 
New Gallery Exhibition this year, although some members of 
the R. P. S., perhaps with an eye to possible knighthoods, had 
set their hearts upon it. It was suggested that a Royal person- 
age might grace the inauguration of the show, and thereby cause 
the stream of fashion to run pell-mell into Regent Street. The 
exhibition, however, 1s held at an unfortunate date from the 
social point of view, and although on this occasion Parliament, 
which more or less determines the length of the London season, 
will still be sitting, the patronage of our senators, exhausted 
as they are by all-night sittings, can scarcely be expected. It 
may not be generally known, however, that in the early days 
of the exhibitions of the Royal Photographic Society the affair 
was fixed so as to coincide with the height of the season, but 
the plan, apparently, did not bring many more shillings into the 
coffers, and the fixture of the opening function for the early 
autumn has now a long tradition behind it. The exhibition 
has also basked in royal favour. Queen Victoria, with several 
members of her family, paid it a visit on at least one occasion, 
and the Prince Consort, interested as he was in exhibitions of 
many kinds, was a frequent visitor. The present King, too, 
paid it a visit when he was a schoolboy. Photography is far more 
fashionable now than it was in those days, but so long as the 
leading exhibition opens its doors at Michaelmas it can hardly 
prove a bait for Mayfair. 


At a Local Flower Show. 

The long arm of coincidence sometimes stretches almost from 
Land's End to John o' Groats. I have been reading an article 
in an Ipswich paper, describing an incident which took place 
at a local flower show last week. At this function some mis- 
guided individual, having a number of plates to throw away, 
was taking instantaneous pictures of athletic sports at half-past 
seven o'clock at night. Six exposures of 1-25th of a second each 
were given, whereas the time and conditions of lighting required 
an exposure of quite four seconds. All this is interesting, but 
not particularly noteworthy. But on taking up a cutting from 
an Oldham paper I find that there also they have been enjoying 
the uproarious pleasures of a local flower show, and that some- 
one—probably not the same person—was taking instantaneous 
photographs at half-past seven o'clock at night. Oddly enough, 
this ignoramus, like his East Anglian colleague, gave Six 
exposures of 1-25th of a second each, and wasted as many plates. 
These coincidences will happen, of course, and it is possible 
that some individual has a mania for going round to local 
flower shows in various parts of the country and wasting his 
plates in riotous under-exposure. Or perhaps it is the syndi- 
cated photographic column again. If so, the writers of articles 
that are to be circulated in places as far distant as Lancashire 
and Suffolk should beware how they use the word *' local." 


A Rural Industry. 

Speaking of flower shows, I see that at Newcastle—the Irish 
Newcastle—they have been holding an annual show, under the 
auspices of the local Horticultural, Agricultural, and Rural In- 
dustries Association, and that there were sections devoted 
respectively to horticultural exhibits, fruit and vegetables, 
cereals, butter, eggs, and honey—and amateur photography. 
Evidently the camera is finding new pastures, and this is the 
first time that I have discovered our art classified either as 
a horticultural or an agricultural industry. By all accounts, 
however, some excellent work was sent in, and there were a 
score or so of prize-winners, most of them ladies. This linking 
up of amateur photography with work on the farm or in the 
dairy should certainly be encouraged, and it will give distinct 
impetus to the “Back to the Land" movement Will the 
ploughman of the future, when he homeward plods his weary 
way, add a stand camera to his other burdens, and devote his 
evening leisure to developing the negatives, the making of which 
has pleasantly diversified his day's wrestle with the soil? Any- 
how, the tripod would make a good scarecrow when off duty. 
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Who was the Cook? 


As a journalist I sympathise with Captain Owen Wheeler, the 
genial editor of the Telephoto Quarterly, upon relinquishing a 
portion of his duties in connection with our alert little contem- 
porary. He has trausferred the publishing part of the business 
to another pair of hands, while keeping a tight hold of the 
editorial and advertising reins. But there is one sentence in 
his farewell to one-third of himself, as to the meaning of which 
I should like a little further explanation from Captain Wheeler. 
It is a matter of interest to journalists. Captain Wheeler says 
that he has been the Pooh Bah of the venture, and has acted 
as “the cook, the captain bold, and the mate." Now, to whom, 
in the name of all things nautical, does he refer in speaking oi 
the cook? The captain bold, of course, is the advertising 
manager, for it cannot be the editor, because editors are always 
meek. It seems inevitable that by the cook he means the 
editorial part of his trinity. It is an unfortunate simile, for no 
one knows better than Captain Wheeler that, whatever the mis- 
guided lay press may do, photographic editors never cook. 


London Statues on the Tramp. 

Such is the startling heading of a short article in a contem- 
porary. Acting on such information, we shall seize our hand- 
cameras and hie to Charing Cross before Charles I. walks his 
horse down Whitehall or to the back of the Government offices, 
to be in time to get a snapshot of James II. out for a constitu- 
tional before breakfast. Ridiculous as it may sound, there is 
hardly a London statue that occupies its original position. 
Charles II. has gone from Soho Square to Harrow Weald, 
George I. has made room for Shakespeare in Leicester Square, 
the Iron Duke has gone to Aldershot, while the King on horse- 
back at Charing Cross came from Roehampton, via the crypt 
of old Covent Garden Church. Indignation will certainly know 
no bounds if he is moved from his 250-year-old position. 


The Landscape Garden. 


_ I sympathise with Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe in what he has to say 
in his sprightly column in the Yorkshire Weekly Post, about the 
evil designs of landscape gardeners, and the abomination of 
conservatories and glass-houses. In the case of the former the 
geometrical beds of hyacinths or bedding-out plants make lines 
which lead to nowhere, and in that of the latter the glass-houses 
make large areas of white which quite upset the harmony of any 
scene. From other points of view these things are doubtless 
all that is admirable, but from the photographic point of view 
they can only be condemned. What would Mr. Sutcliffe have 
said, however, of the gardens common in the days of Lord 
Bacon, with straight rows of fruit trees, each tree alternating 
fantastic forms in box; or of Pope’s garden, which ran to 
grottoes and to groves; or of the formal and childishly fantastic 
Italian gardens which came over to England with William of 
Orange. When we contemplate the bad taste of our ancestors 
there are times when we can afford to regard with a certain com- 
гешу the fact that photgraphy was invented so late in the 
ay. 
The City Impressionist. 


The subject of artistic effects in cities havin i 
the weighty “ New Criticism” controversy which а been Dade 
ing, pendulum-like, over these pages during the past few weeks 
it may be permissible to reproduce a passage from a Japanese 
artist's recent description of his attempt to portray some of the 
aspects of London. The man from the land of the rising sun 
does not go to work with camera or with note-book and sketch 
He memorises his impression, and says, “Who can imagine in 
what state I am when I bring my impression to my work at 
home? It is just like carrying water in a basket! When I see 
the subject that I want to paint, I don't want to see anything 
else at the same time; I fall in love with anything beautiful 
and I would cherish my first impression. So I go inside a "bus 
and shut my eyes, and wish not to see anything until I come 
back and take a pencil to transfer my impression to the paper 
Then there is a great sigh and great relief." That phrase about 
carrying water in a basket seems picturesque enough and accu- 
rate enough to be remembered, and should find a sympathetic 
response in Mr. Evans. | 
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THE STUDENTS. By Dennis W. Моѕѕ. ICY 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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WINDOW GOSSIP By Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
Awarded First Prize in the Competition organised by Messrs. H. J. Whitlock and Sons. 
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The two photographic seasons rest each at one end 
of a balance which swings withconsiderable alacrity, and 
the middle of September usually ushers in 
THE NEW the beginning of the winter part of the vear, 
SEASON. and all those conditions relating to summer 
work of which amateurs are so frequently 
reminded drop into comparative obscurity. It is, in 
fact, rather extraordinary how quite suddenly a fresh set 
of conditions crops up. The light rapidly falls off for 
one thing; the temperature of one's solutions drops 
noticeably for another. These two things alone suffice 
to cause a goodly number of under-exposed or weak 
negatives. A point worthy of notice, too, is that the 
foliage enters that first stage of decay in which the sur- 
face of the leaves becomes porous and non-reflective, 
which means that exposures for landscapes have to be 
considerably lengthened. Altogether, as September 
advances amateurs must watch their exposure care- 
fully, and must not be misled by development taking 
half so long again as it did in the hottest parts of July 
and August. 
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By the time these lines are in print the selection for 
this year’s Salon will be completed, and that for the 
‘“ Royal” well in progress. At both 
THE shows record entries are reported, and 
EXHIBITIONS. jn particular the Salon promises to 
amply vindicate itself as the home of 
advanced pictorial photography. The British members 
of the Linked Ring have risen to the occasion, and in 
addition to the pictures selected from those submitted 
to the jury, a splendid collection of pictorial work by the 
late D. O. Hill will be a notable attraction. This worker 
may be regarded as the pioneer of the pictorial idea in 
photography. His portraits produced over fifty years 
ago are still strong and vigorous, and bear full com- 
parison with the most advanced portraiture of to-day. 
No photographer interested in the progress of the art 
should miss seeing these prints. 
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The year's photographic progress will be remarkable 
for the ‘‘run’’ on silver phosphate. If rumour bc 
true, this is to be the basis of yet 
another printing paper in addition to 
the two popular ones which have 
already made their appearance. To 
the ordinary worker the attractiveness of such papers 
is obvious; it is largely a matter of the ease with which 
required tones can be obtained. The subject of the 
permanency of prints on phosphate paper, however, 15 
one that merits some little attention. A writer in the 
Times, after examining the subject down a full column 
of that paper, comes to the conclusion that such prints 
are at least as likely to be permanent as the most care- 
fully made prints on P.O.P.—in fact, more so. He is 
doubtful, however, whether they possess quite as great 
a power of resisting outside influences as prints on 
bromide paper, although they may do so; time alone 
can tell. At least, it 1s only fair to say that there is 
nothing either in their preparation or in the manipula- 
tion to suggest that the results are any less permanent 
than those obtained by any of the gold-toning processes 
which in other respects they rival. 
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Мг. Е. Martin Duncan has а note іп the current 
Photographic Journal pointing out the good work 
that can be done without the use of 
a stereoscopic camera in obtaining 
stereo photographs of still-life sub- 
jects. This is accomplished by 
changing the position of the camera between the two ex- - 
posures, the camera being mounted on a sliding board. 
Mr. Duncan uses a board which is about 84 inches long 
and 4 inches wide and screws on the top of the tripod. 
This allows for a sliding board measuring 51 inches by 
3 inches, working in grooves and carrying the sunk 
tripod screw to which the camera is attached. The 
sliding board has sufficient play to give a separation 
between the centres of the two pictures of 2$ inches— 


PHOSPHATE 
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STEREO 
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ample to give full stereoscopic relief. On this board 
he mounts an ordinary camera, capable of taking 
quarter and lantern-slide size plates. Of course, exactly 
the same exposure must be given to each negative, and 
development of both plates must be the same. Mr. 
Duncan always makes his prints as transparencies, not 
on paper. The transparency must be slightly denser 
than an ordinary lantern slide, and for most objects 
should be of a rich warm tone. On viewing the pictures 
a piece of ground glass behind the transparency is 
useful for evenly diffusing the light. In photograph- 
ing moving objects, of course the stereoscopic camera 
is a necessity, and Mr. Duncan’s fancy inclines to a 
7 by 13 cm. Verascope, which accompanies him on 
most of his country rambles. 
e e P 
Recent accidents in which the cinematograph has 
been involved make it evident that the Cinematograph 
Act, which was passed in the early part 
THE of this month and is shortly to be en- 
" CINEMA." forced, was not passed a moment too 
soon. By this Act cinematograph dis- 
plays, or any displays in which inflammable films are 
used, can onlv be given in properly licensed rooms. 
` Such rooms must be inspected by the local authorities, 
who have powers under this Act to carry out its pro- 
visions. The cinematograph theatre, by the way, is 
rising up in London with an abundance that is almost 


impressive. Almost every suburb has now at least one 
attractive ‘‘ cinema," which opens with a free enter- 
tainment. France, of course, is the real home of this 


form of amusement, and the French watch whole 


dramas presented per film. 
9e ® ge 
The individual who thinks photography is declining 
is still with us; yet there are evidences which show 
clearly enough that the quantity 
PHOTOGRAPHIC of photographic material used in 
INDUSTRY ABROAD. various parts of the world is of 
enormous proportions and gives 
cause for no anxiety. The latest announcement in the 
industrial journals is that of a new photographic paper 
factory to be shortly started in Hungary.  Printing-out 
paper is to be one of the principal products, but other 
papers will be made also, and the capital of the concern 
is £,25,000. There are already three large paper manu- 
factories in Austria-Hungary, and it will remain to be 
seen whether there is ample scope for the new one. 
There should be plenty of demand for bromide post- 
cards on the Continent, however, as in one instance we 
know of, the daily output of a rotary printing business 
is the equivalent of two hundred and two million post- 
cards. This enormous quantity is difficult to realise by 
the amateur who uses a dozen pieces of quarter-plate 
paper a day, but in reality it shows that bromide paper 
production is in a very high state of efficiency, and that 
the ‘“‘ end " of photography is not yet in view! 
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It is not known how M. Artigue prepares his cele- 
brated paper, but many instructions have been published 
for preparing a substitute. Herr 

ARTIQUE'S Schneeberger tells us first to select 

“ PAPIER VELOURS.” 3 suitable water-colour pigment in 
powder form, but care must be 

taken that it does not contain any tanning constituent. 
Of the selected pigment, mix 150 parts very thoroughly 
with soo parts of stiff starch paste, and brush a thin 
and absolutely uniform layer of this over the surface 
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of smooth unsized paper, the coating being so thin as 
rather to tint the paper than to cover its texture. The 
paper thus prepared may be dried and stored away, 
ready for sensitising as required. To sensitise the 
paper a sheet is laid face downwards on a glass plate, 
and the edges being fastened with clamps, the back of 
the sheet is sponged over with a bichromate of potassium 
solution, the strength being from two to five per cent. 
The sponging should be continued for about ten minutes, 
and before the paper is hung up to dry there should be 
a period of about half an hour during which the sensi- 
tising salt can penetrate the paper and reach the pig- 
mented coating. Exposure under the negative is about 
one-fourth that required for a silver printing-out paper. 
Development is in slightly warm water, to which fine 
sawdust has been added; in short, by the usual method 
for Artigue paper. 
e o sg 
In discoursing on this subject, a writer in La Revue 
Lumineuse by no means confines himself to insisting 
that fog on a bromide print is the 
FOG AND chief trouble and defect, a defect 
BROMIDE PRINTS. which may not be really important 
in the case of a negative, but which 
is always serious when it covers and clouds the print. 
There are also hints as to the avoidance of fog, and 
instructions for removing fog. Unduly prolonged 
development is a frequent cause: all bromide papers 
giving fog at some stage, but comparative trials should 
be made of the various papers, and only those adopted 
which give no fog after five minutes’ contact with the 
developer. It is said that some makes fog in half a 
minute. Naturally the developer must not be too 
strong, neither must it be at the full summer tempera- 
ture, unless dilution is resorted to. Over-exposure will 
most certainly cause fog, but this can always be avoided 
by preliminary trials. Old paper or paper that has been 
exposed to damp is likely to fog, but the first-mentioned 
test will reveal the fault. Another possible source of 
fog is an unsafe dark-room light: an easy test being 
to half cover a sheet and to expose to the yellow lamp for 
two or three minutes. To remove fog, a weak bath of 
Howard Farmer’s reducer is recommended. 
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The photographer is often checked in his desire to 
take some object, owing to the awkwardness of the 
latter’s position. The tripod, after all, 
A TRIPOD does not enable us to grapple with many 
TILTING-HEAD. difficulties, despite the rising front and 
swing back which now form parts of 
almost every camera. A little piece of apparatus by 
means of which the camera can be tilted in almost any 
position can be made with very little either of ingenuity 
or expense, and is worth adding to one’s accessories. It 
consists of two flat, square pieces of wood of about the 
size of the camera base, hinged together at one side, so 
that they open or shut like the cover of a book. To one 
piece the baseboard of the camera is fitted, by means of 
an ordinary tripod screw, and the other piece is attached 
—in place of the camera base—to the tripod head. By 
opening out or closing the folding ‘‘ adapter,’’ the 
camera can obviously be put into any position, so that, 
if necessary, the lens even points vertically upwards (or 
downwards). A simple side strut and milled-headed 
screw will enable the adapter to be clamped in any 
position. This piece of apparatus has, we believe, been 
already placed on the market in a commercial form by 
several makers. 
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By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HE many new pieces of apparatus which have 

been put on the market during the last few 

months for stand development point clearly 

enough to the popularity of this method of 
dealing with one's exposures. That it has many ad- 
vantages none can deny, and those who use the stand 
method know what great control one may have when 
dealing with a number of plates or films which have 
received quite unequal exposures. 

І Daylight or DarK-room. 

A point about many of the new tanks introduced for 
time development is that, once having been charged 
with plates and developing solution, a lid can be 
attached to render the contents quite light-tight and 
water-tight, so that, for the time being, operations can 
be carried out in ''daylight." Moreover, six or a 
dozen plates can be developed simultaneously. 

As a matter of fact, however, many amateurs are 
usually by no means keen on getting away from their 
dark-rooms, although the tendency of modern photo- 
graphic manipulation is to do away with this familiar 
apartment altogether. Stand development may be 
measured by time, in which case the dark-room is only 
needed for filling the tank; but it may also be conducted 
in the dark-room and the progress of development 
watched at intervals. The light-tight tank in this case 
is a great advantage, as it screens the plates from the 
rays of the dark-room light, which, given ample time, 
may very likely lead to a small amount of fogging 
while gaslight printing or other work may, of course, 
be carried out in ordinary light in the intervals between 
each examination, the lid having been duly replaced. 


What ie “Stand” Development? 

Several amateur photographers I have known to 
hesitate about trving stand development, as the term is 
not sufficiently descriptive to enlighten one as to its 
exact meaning. But, to put things briefly, any suitable 
non-staining developer becomes a °“ stand developer "' 
if we merely dilute it considerably with water, so that 
its action is extremely slow. A number of plates stood 
on end vertically in a grooved tank or trough can be 
developed in a simple and sure manner by merely 
“ soaking "' in such a dilute developer, and, moreover, 
without attention or rocking. | 

At the same time, a clean working solution is indis- 
pensable. Glycin is the developer most frequently re- 
commended for the purpose, and appears to be the most 
suitable. A well-known formula for a glycin stand 
developer is as follows :— 

Stock Solution. 


Distilled water .............................. 8 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ........................... 2$ ,, 
GV CI c ——— HI i; _ 
Potassium carbonate ..................... 53 ,, 


For use, take one ounce of the stock solution and mix 
it witn forty ounces of water. 
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A developer such as the above will cause the image 
to appear—in the case of a normally exposed plate— 
in about a quarter of an hour, while complete develop- 
ment may take anything from one to two hours. 

: The Dilution of the Developer. 

If it is desired to prolong development more—say, 
for eight or twelve hours—all night, in fact—the de- 
veloper may be diluted with 200 to 300 parts of water. 

For those who prefer using the popular one-solution 
developers now on the market—i.e., rodinal, azol, 
victol, certinal, rembrol, etc.—it will be found sufficient 
to dilute them in the proportion of 1 in roo if fairly pro- 
longed development is desired, or 1 in 60 if quicker 
action 15 necessary. They all have a tendency to pro- 
duce soft negatives, and the plates should be left in 
the tank until they are developed thoroughly right 
through. Good printing quality is thus secured. If 
the negatives are withdrawn too soon when using any 
of these developers—i.e., when the surface detail is 
apparently fully developed—the results are likely to be 
disappointing, owing to the thinness of the deposit. 

When the stronger solution is used, or, indeed, when 
any stand developer is employed, uneven development 
is avoided by occasionally turning the tank and its 
contents upside down and allowing the action to con- 
tinue in that position. 

Temperature has a considerable effect on develop- 
ment, and though in using a strong solution its in- 
fluence may not be noticed, the difference is a serious 
one where we are dealing with time like an hour or 
longer. A few notes made on different occasions on 
measurements with a thermometer, and the time of de- 
velopment, will always prove useful, while the ‘‘ time 
thermometer ’ just introduced by that ingenious 
worker, Mr. Alfred Watkins, will be found an extremely 
useful little piece of apparatus where variations in 
temperature are concerned. 

The Adventeges of Dilute Development. 

What is the effect of dilute development on the 
image? It slows the action, and the image will be 
softer in character. One might think from this that 
by extreme dilution tne image would be too soft alto- 
gether, but this is not the case, and, moreover, several 
distinct advantages obtain. One of these is that the 
action of the developer takes place throughout the 
film; there is little doubt that in rapid development— 
say three minutes—a lot of the action is more or less 
superficial, and the surface effect causes reduction at 
such a rate that the under-exposed portions have not 
time to appear with as much force as they might. 

In stand development with dilute developer, how- 
ever, the solution has ample time to penetrate the entire 
film, anu action goes on simultaneouslv in its entirety. 
The building up of density is less rapid, proportion- 
atelv, in the high lights than is the case with a con- 
centrated solution, as the ratio of density to exposure 
—on which the H. and D. development factor really 


depends—is lessened as the concentration diminishes. 
This admits of one giving those parts of the image 
corresponding to the period when the inertia of the 
plate has been only just overcome by the light far longer 
to build up. The result is, that in cases of under- 
exposure we get much more shadow detail and far 
less harsh contrasts if we employ stand development. 

Now let us consider slow development from the 
‘latitude ’’ point of view. There is obviously more 
control in developing a plate if we can watch it for, 
say, an hour than if development is complete in three 
or four minutes. Moreover, assuming the plates to 
be examined every ten minutes, a very much over- 
exposeu plate can readily be removed from the tank as 
soon as its fault is recognised, and transferred to 
another dish for separate treatment with a highly re- 
strained developer—and so on. Similarly, a plate 
which shows little or no signs of the image after the 
other plates have developed to some extent may also 
be removed for special treatment or forcing, etc. 

Next to come to practical details. It is desirable to 
have the plates in a vertical position during develop- 
ment, as they are prone to various forms of markings 
if kept horizontal and face upwards, due to uneven 
action of the solutions. It is, of course, convenient to 
treat several plates at once, hence the usual form of 
apparatus is a metal, porcelain, or glass trough with 


LATINUM toning, one of the most delightful of pro- 
P cesses, is very little practised, because the results do 

not come so readily as they do with the ever-popular 
sulphocyanide bath or by combined toning and fixing. 
There are many little points to be observed in platinum 
toning, which, given due attention, make the process a very 
attractive one, and one which offers a variety of pleasing 
and permanent tones. 

The matter of washing is, perhaps, one of the most 
important. A P.O.P. print to be toned with platinum must 
be thoroughly freed from soluble matter in the film before 
being toned. As the free silver nitrate is somewhat difficult 
to remove, a preliminary bath of salt, f.e., sodium chloride, 
is usually recommended. This converts the silver nitrate 
into silver chloride, which is inert as far as the platinum 
bath is concerned, besides which it is largely washed away. 

First, then, it is advisable to give the prints—which should 
be carried rather darker than usual—a good rinse in tap 


water. They are then placed in the following solution :— 
Sodium chloride (kitchen salt) ..................... I OZ. 
W Aten cR I pint 


They are left in the salt bath for five minutes, being kept 
well separated, and care being taken not to touch the 
films with the fingers, except at the corners, which can be 
ultimately trimmed off. 

The salt treatment over, the prints are thoroughly rinsed 
in five or six changes of water, and will then be ready for 
toning. 

There are many forms of platinum bath, but in most of 
them the double compound of chlorine with platinum and 
potassium is used—chloroplatinite of potassium, the formula 
of which is K,PtCl,. One peculiarity of the bath is that 
it must be acid, and the acidified solution of this compound 
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grooved sides, into which six or a dozen plates can be 
fitted, and the tank then filled up with developing 
solution. 

Some workers prefer to fill the tank first, and put 
the plates in afterwards. In either case it is the 
formation of bubbles we wish to avoid. After a 
minute’s immersion, each plate should be withdrawn 
from the trough and examined for bubbles, these being 
removed—if present—with a soft brush or wad of 
cotton-wool. 

As regards the stand development of films, there 
is a variety of methods of dealing with them, the best 
of which is undoubtedly that prescribed by the Kodak 
Co. in conjunction with their film development tank. 

Another good method for roll films was described in 
THe A. P. AND Р. N. for July 13, page 39. 

All grooved troughs or racks which may be used for 
stand development should be kept rigorously clean, as 
otherwise they may become the source of much trouble, 
such as stains, markings, fog, etc. Tanks should be 
thoroughly cleaned out from time to time with hot 
water, or if of glass or porcelain, with water contain- 
ing about five per cent. of hydrochloric or nitric acid. 
A test-tube brush will be found very useful for getting 
into the corners and grooves. 

Any sort of metal apparatus should be carefully 
washed each time after use, and dried with a clean cloth. 
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of platinum will readily deposit metallic platinum on the 
reduced silver halide image of the P.O.P. print. 
Eder gave in 189o the following formula : — 


Chloroplatinite of potassium ....................... 4 gr. 
Distilled water <. ыан 4 to 8 oz. 
Concentrated nitric acid ..................... 2 to 3 drops 


This bath keeps well for some time, provided distilled water 
and pure hydrochloric acid be employed. 

With the smaller quantity of water, toning takes about 
Over-toning 
must be carefully guarded against, as it readily takes place 
in the high-lights and half-tones. 

It is very difficult to tell exactly what the final tone will 
be, although some idea can be got by looking at the print, 
but the colour immediately changes on putting the print 
into the fixing bath, and much alteration again takes place 
during the drying. It has been suggested that the use of a 
solution of copper chloride (ten per cent.) for a minute or 
two between toning and fixing, arrests the toning instantly, 
but we have not found this necessary as a general rule. 

Two other platinum baths are given below, since they are 
both very reliable, and enable one to obtain a wide range 
of tone:— 


I.—Chloroplatinite of potassium ............... 4 Er. 
Citric acid КОИ ЛИН О К e nA Deoa UE 40 gr. 
Distilled water .................................... 4 oz 

II.—Chloroplatinite of potassium (10 per 
cent. Solution) «retta ret Se 36 min. 
Liquid phosphoric acid ...................... 40 min. 
Distilled Wat er А i restes 34 oz. 


As already intimated, the chief problem in platinum 
toning is to decide with any degree of certainty when toning 
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is complete. The only satisfactory solution is to make a 
series of experiments with any bath selected, in the follow- 
ing way: 

Take a large P.O.P. print, and tear it into several equal 
strips or squares. Do not use scissors, in case of any mark- 
ings from the steel. Wash these in the salt solution and 
water, and then tone each strip separately, giving one about 
three minutes, the others varying times, up to, say, eight 
minutes. Take careful notes of the colour of tone when 
the prints are removed from the toning bath, and then note 
the tones again when the strips have been fixed, washed, and 
dried. The comparisons of the final tones with those seen 
in toning bath will quite suffice for future guidance. 

The wash between toning and fixing must be sufficiently 
long to get rid of all free acid in the film, as otherwise this 
will cause a liberation of sulphur in the hypo bath quite 


Light Filter. 


HE firm of Carl Zeiss, of 


À Jena, now manufacture a 
light filter for use with these 
plates, which, whilst doubtless 


practically similar to the Lumiére 
screen with regard to the rays 
which it allows to pass, possesses 
the advantage that it is optically 
worked. f 
Exposure. 


An exposure-meter may almost 
be said to be absolutely neces- 
sary; the writer has found the 
Watkins “ Standard ’ type to be 
of great use; there is, however, 
a small meter of watch form now 
made by the Watkins Meter Co. 
specially for autochromes. It is 
very simple to use, and is quite 
inexpensive. A useful point to 
remember is, that with the 
Watkins meter, using a stop of 
F/11 on an ordinary subject, the time taken to darken to standard 
tint is the same as the exposure which should be given to the plate. 

When in doubt always over-expose rather than under-expose; a 
plate considerably over-exposed can be saved, a badly under- 
exposed one is beyond hope. With late afternoon or evening light 
a longer relative exposure must be given; this is best allowed for 
by taking a speed number of 1 instead of 2. It is only when a 
subject is lit by brilliant sunshine towards midday that a speed 
number of 3 or 4 need be taken in order to guard against over- 
exposure. Mr. Watkins states that “there is evidently a difference 
in ratio between bright and feeble light of the autochrome plates 
and the meter paper.” 


Over-Exposure. 

When one of a set of plates has been developed and shows signs 
of over-exposure, means may be taken, as in ordinary photography, 
to correct pronounced over-exposure in the other plates. With the 
green light afforded by the Virida paper, now available in the 
dark-room, development may be watched and judged accordingly. 
By developing for only 14 minutes with the ro c.c. of solution BB, 
sight over-exposure may be remedied. In more pronounced cases 
5 c.c. of BB may be used instead of то c.c., and the moment to 
stop development judged by the appearance of the image. With 
this small amount of accelerator the duration of development will, 
however, rarely be less than 24 minutes. The best, and indeed the 
only true, guide is the appearance of the image, which is only 
arrived at by experience, but development should be carried on 
until detail is visible in the dark shadows; this is best judged by 
holding up the plate for a moment against the green light. For 
worse cases of over-exposure the quality of AA may be increased 
to 20 c.c. instead of 10 c.c., as this solution contains the necessary 
corrective, potassium bromide; or, s to 10 c.c. of a 10 per cent. 
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sufficient to produce discoloration. Fixing is carried out in 
the usual bath of hypo 3 oz., water 1 pint, for eight to ten 
minutes. 

Finally, we must touch on the important subject of com- 
bination toning, with gold and platinum. It appears that 
if a slight deposition of gold be produced on the print with 
a gold bath, this serves as an excellent nucleus for the 
platinum deposit. The prints, after well washing, may be 
first toned in the following : 


(ДОЙ Choi de у едын рдей eoa ERIS ананнын I gr. 
Diadled Walt ose eerreve békes asa eva nd kot ois 20 OZ. 
Sodium Ditar DORRE sarsan benri usu A SEPA 2 gr. 


Tone in this bath to a warm chocolate, then rinse in three 
changes of water, and finally place in the bath containing 
potassium chloroplatinite and citric acid already given. 
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solution of this salt, which should find a place on every dark-room 
shelf, may, of course, be added, instead of increasing the amount 
of AA. 

Under-Exposure. 

This is generally fatal, but may, to some slight extent, be cor- 
rected by having a solution of AA already prepared, which con- 
tains only one-third the quantity of potassium bromide. Take 
10 с.с. of this, adding 40 or so c.c. of BB in 8o c.c. of water. 
Should under-exposure be discovered during development, by the 
image not appearing in 1} minutes, place the plate aside in a dish 
of water, and mix a new developer from this modified stock solu- 
tion of AA containing the lesser quantity of potassium bromide. 


DarK-room Light. | 

The new “ Virida" paper, as supplied by the Lumière Co., is a 
great boon to autochrome workers, as it permits of one’s judging 
the proper moment to stop development according to the appear- 
ance of the plate; after the first 20 seconds or so in the developer 
the plate may be freely exposed to the rays of a 4 c.-p. electric 
lamp in a lantern fitted with five sheets (three yellow, two green) 
of the Virida paper, without any risk of fogging. The writer uses 
an ordinary motor-car accumulator of 4 volts, which will last a 
considerable time without having to be recharged, assuming five 
minutes’ light required for preparing and for developing each plate. 
A shield over the upper half of the lantern face is a useful fitting, 
as it keeps the direct light off the eyes, and enables one better to 
judge the moment of the first appearance of the image. 


First Development. 

The writer believes that a pyro developer gives more brilliant 
results; this indeed is the opinion of a committee of the French 
Photographic Society, who issued a report to this effect, based on 
tests which they had carried out. It seems reasonable that a two- 
solution developer, such as the pyro one, which, in order to correct 
errors in exposure, allows of the addition, at will, of the accelerator 
independently of the reducing agent, should be preferable to merely 
strengthening a one-solution developer, such as the Lumiére meto- 
quinone. 

He uses the following formula, which is that given last year by 
the Lumière Co., but, as it is not now sent out with each box of 
plates, it may be unknown to many workers, and, unlike the pyro- 
alcohol formula, which the company first issued, it does not dis- 
colour in the developing dish; this developer is not so alkaline as 
the metoquinone one, of which the formula now accompanies the 
boxes of autochrome plates, and, consequently, there is less risk 
of frilling of the plate during subsequent operations. 


DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 
(AA)—Pyrogallic асі... 3 grams, or 45 gr. 
Potass. bromide 3 grams, or 45 gr. 
Saturated solution bisulphite of 


DAS” Gia ТОТ Т abusos 2 drops. 
WAE Aas 100 C.C., OF 3} oz. 
(BB)—Anhydrous soda sulphite  ......... 10 grams, or 23 drams. 
AMMONIA 45. a eo coa a pae ena cease 9 C.C., Or 3 drams. 
Water 
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Note.—In the preceding formula, as ammonia of .880 will pro- 
bably be used, instead of the standard French ammonia of .920, the 
amount given, 9 c.c., is equivalent to the 15 c.c. originally given 
in the Lumière formula, and there is no doubt that numbers of 
autochrome plates have been over-developed in this country, owing 
to the English preparation of ammonia liquid being so very much 
stronger (about 50 per cent.) than the French. By making up 
solution BB as given above with 12 oz. of water, one is saved the 
necessity of diluting it to quarter strength, as originally given in 
the formula. 

Appended is a table of duration of development, as issued by the 
Lumière Co. for this developer, with c.c. converted, approximately, 
into fluid drams, although the use of a measure graduated in c.c. 
is far more convenient, 


‘lime of Appearance 

of First Outline ot 

Image, disregarding 
sky. 


Total Duration of De- 
velopment, including 
Time of Appearance 


Quantity of Solution 
BB to add after 
First Appearance of 


k Image. of Imaye. 
Seconds C.C. Drams. Mins Secs. 
22 [0.24 . xxv bres О ОЛ adoncs ena’ 2 о 
ТЕ СТОИТ 2 РЕНА ЕА 2 15 
28.735. O оиа 8 SE. iG 2 30 
3I Sy $$ Sea 15 At veste ОТА 2 30 
30 o4. diee Res 20 L| am 2 30 
Ae G5 o а Үе 25 РР РЯ 2 30 
40 49 88 Иоанна 30 BF. жарык. 2 45 
80 yg O E E 35 FO.” арыый qd 3 о 
00 34. 78. ые 40 II: cse E 4 o 
Above 765. eres 45 ПУ ЖЕЛ ЛТ 5 о 


For developing a quarter-plate, take 3 drams each of solutions 
AA and BB, and add 2} oz. water (or, expressed in c.c., 10 each 
of AA and of BB, and 8o of water). Put into a small graduated 
measure 45 C.C., say Ij oz., ready for addition to the developing 
bath during development, according to the table given above. This 
table should be copied in good heavy figures on a piece of tracing 
paper, and be interposed between the glasses of the dark-room 
lantern. Remember that it is the white, unreduced silver bromide 
which, after the second development, gives density and brilliancy 
to the picture. A plate insufficiently developed in the first develop- 
ment is too dark when finished, and must not be confused with an 
under-exposed one, and vice versa. 

The horseshoe-shaped developing plate-holders of celluloid will 
be found most useful for handling autochromes, with their delicate 
films, both during development and in the various subsequent baths. 


Reversal of Image. 

Workers were formerly much troubled by black spots appearing 
on the autochromes. The chief cause of these spots was the use of 
a stock solution of an acid permanganate bath. The acid should 
be kept separate from the permanganate in solution, and the bath 
mixed just before use, thus: — 


Stock Solution No. 1: 
32 02. 
Stock Solution No. 2: Sulphuric acid, 3 drams; water, 34 oz. 


Permanganate of potash, 30 gr.; water, 


Note.—Add the acid to the water, not vice versa. 
one part of No. 2, and add to ten parts No. 1. 

If two plates are developed within a short time of each other the 
same bath may be used, but should the least scum form on the 
surface of the bath after it has treated one plate, then mix a fresh 
bath, for it is extremely cheap, and plates are expensive. 

The exact time that the plate remains in this bath C is, ap- 
parently, of little consequence; three or four minutes is generally 
enough to produce the required result, which is shown by the high 
lights being clear and transparent after the plate has had a rinse 
under the tap; much too prolonged a treatment in bath C is apt to 
produce frilling. 


For use, take 


Second Development. 

Any clean-working metol-hydroquinone developer can be used, 
and rodinal, 1 in 10, is often recommended. The “ Quinomet ” 
developer, as sold by the Lumiére Co., is also good, and can be 
used over and over again, and strengthened up as required. The 
plate should be well developed, being kept in the bath until the 
image is thoroughly blackened, for it is unwise to risk any unre- 
duced bromide of silver being left in the film. Should the colours 
be vivid enough, a wash of three or four minutes in running water 
completes the process, and the plate is readv for drying. 


Drying. 

This should be done rapidly, in a current of warm air, or the 
plate may be waved about in the sun, if held in the clip; but a 
wet plate should never be held for long in the hand, as the warmth 
of the fingers may melt the film locally. 


Intensification. 
If necessary, the plate may be intensified according to the 
Lumiére formula, this being preceded bv a treatment of fifteen 
seconds, not more, in bath E, which is made up of one part bath C 


This forms bath C. 
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to fifty parts of water. If, however, the intensifying bath is made 
half the strength given in the Lumiére formula, it does not dis- 
colour nearly so rapidly, and seems to work quite well. After 
intensification the plate should, after a rinse, be placed for halt a 
minute in stock solution of neutral permanganate (No. 1, see 
above), diluted with an equal quantity of water. After a further 
rinse it is fixed for two minutes in acid hypo. The neutral per- 
manganate removes any silver veil which may have formed during 
intensification. It is most advisable if the plate is to be intensified 
to precede this process by a two or three minutes’ bath of chrome 
alum, 1 per cent. strength; it is not really essential that this alum 
bath should precede the second development; the Lumière Co., 
indeed, state that the chrome alum may be added to the second 
developer, although it makes the action of this latter slower. 

Note.—Should the fingers be stained by the nitrate of silver in 
the intensifier, dip them into solution C, and then into acid hypo; 
this, to a large extent, will remove the stains. 


Reduction. 

If the plate has not been sufficiently developed in the dark-room 
it is apt to be too dark after second development, and may, with 
advantage, be reduced in a weak solution of acid permanganate. 
Proceed cautiously, and with a very weak bath. Dilute some of 
solution C with 3o parts of water, and try the effect; this bath 
may get brown after a minute or so, showing it is spent; place the 
plate in running water, and mix another reducing bath. After a 
four minutes’ wash in running water the plate is ready for drying. 
An under-exposed plate can sometimes be saved by clearing in this 
bath, and then intensifying. A better reducer for under-exposure 
is one of the “ selective" type, such as a 24 per cent. solution of 
ammonium persulphate. A slight reduction also takes place if the 
plate, after second development, is, after a two minutes’ wash, 
placed in the acid hypo solution; this bath is often useful for 
plates which have had an insufficient first development and are in 
consequence too dense in the shadows. = 


Varnishing. 

The varnish recommended by the Lumière Co. is now procurabile 
from Messrs. Johnson and Son, of Cross Street, Finsbury. It will, 
however, be found handier to pour it on to the plate from a smaller 
bottle (say т oz.). The bottles should be kept well corked, as the 
varnish is extremely volatile, and should be used in a very fluid 
condition to ensure it flowing evenly. If it gets too thick in the 
bottle from evaporation, dilute it with benzine. The plate should 
be carefully dusted with a camel-hair brush, or better still, a silk 
handkerchief, before varnishing. After this, holding the plate side- 
ways, examine it to make sure there are no specks of dirt still on 
it. A hint or two as how to achieve an even flow of varnish over 
the plate may prove useful. 

The varnish being very volatile the operation must be conducted 
quickly, or uneven streaks will result, which are of far more con- 
sequence in an autochrome than in a negative, for the latter will 
give a clean print, although the coat of varnish on it may be quite 
streaky. The writer has found the following method fairly success- 
ful. Holding the plate in the left hand near its left end, pour a 
little of the varnish on the central line of the plate, but rather 
towards the right end, then tilt the plate sideways, at the same time 
tipping it down a little, so as to make the varnish cover the nght 
half of the plate, away from the hand. Then, holding it horizontal, 
place a developing clip over the part already varnished, and tilt 
down to the left to allow the varnish to cover the left side of the 
plate, pouring a little more on centre of plate if necessary; drain 
it off to one of the left-hand corners, and then back into the bottle. 
The use of a plate clip over the part already varnished is advised, 
as the warmth of the fingers, where they touch the plate, would агу 
the varnish locally, and produce an uneven mark, noticeable more 
especially in the sky. The plate, after varnishing, should be stood 
up on end to dry, or it may be quickly dried by waving it about in 
the sun or before a moderate fire, holding it in the clip, for it should 
not be held in the fingers before quite dry. Should it be required 
to remove the varnish, soak the plate in benzine; either this or 
petrol, applied on a rag, will also clean it off the back of the plate, 
should some have flowed there. As the corner of the plate from 
which the varnish is drained back into the bottle is apt to be the 
most streaky, avoid having the sky portion in this corner. 


Spotting. 

Any spots of too light a colour are best touched up with suitable 
water-colour after varnishing. Should, however, any dark spots 
require removing, this must be done before varnishing, by a little 
of the acid permanganate bath C, applied with a paint-brush. It 
is fatal to attempt to do this until the plate 1s dry, for the reducer 
runs bevond the part on which one wishes it to act. Proceed thus: 
Dip a fine camel-hair brush in the acid permanganate, and touch 
the spot; dab the brush on a piece of blotting-paper, and, after a 
few moments, apply it again to the spot, when it will absorb the 
liquid, and the effect on the spot may be judged; if necessary dip 
the brush into,the solution, and apply again. 
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LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE, Reflections. 


By REV. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. FE 


nearly always captures the young photographer, is 

that given by a tolerably smooth sheet of water. This 

acts very much like an ordinary mirror, and gives us, with 

more or less clearness, a replica or inverted image version 
of the part above water level. 

We need not linger now to consider when and why the 


O" of the many beautiful effects of Nature, which 


ae 


Fig. І. 


object and its reflective image differ. That is a matter for 
subsequent consideration, accompanied by special experi- 
ments. It is enough to note just now that the object and its 
reflective image are usually so much alike, in a general sort 
of way, that they may be regarded as two versions of the 
same story. 

Here, then, is the clue to one reason why these reflective 
pictures are often rather disappointing when converted into 
a dispassionate and non-coloured photograph. In the case 
of the beginner the smoother the water the better he is 
pleased, because he can point out to his friends that the 
picture, when turned upside down, gives a passable result 
so far as identifying trees, houses, etc. But this bit of 
conjuring soon loses its novelty, and the observant worker 
learns to prefer water with a somewhat disturbed rather 
than a smooth surface, as in fig. І. This partly because 
there is no chance of our being in doubt for a moment as 
to which is the right way up of the picture. We are so 
accustomed to see the reflection less distinctly defined than 
the original object, and therefore at first glance we take it 
for granted that they are more alike than they are. But by 
turning the picture upside down, we see at once “which is 
which.” In a somewhat similar sort of way, without stop- 
ping to think or examine matters closely, we assume that in 
the figures 3 or 8, or capital letters B or S, the upper and 
lower parts are equal in size; but it 1s quickly brought home 
to us that this is not the case when we turn the page upside 
down, and view 3, 8, B, or S upside down, 2.е., in the non- 
usual way. 

Another reason why the thoughtful worker prefers water 
with a disturbed surface is that it gives him much greater 
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` pression. 


variety of form—that is to say, if the original object be two 
vertical masts, in still water the two masts would give two 
very similar straignt-line images, but in disturbed water 
might give their two images not only quite different in form 
from the originals, but also different from each other. 

We all know how our interest flags on hearing a story 
retold, while yet the former telling is vividly in mind. In 
a similar way our eye interest flags on seeing the same 
thing repeated in a picture, ¢.g., two different shaped trees 
are vastly more interesting than two similar trees; and for 
the same reason either tree and its very similar reflection 
image, as given by calm water, is a similar case when 
variety is preferable to marked similarity. 

Then, again, there is another reason why our strong 
reflection picture is often disappointing. In Nature we have 


Fig. 2. 


the great interest which naturally attaches not only to the 
colour of the object and its reflection, but also to the differ- 
ences of colour in the two cases. This when converted into 
the usual monochrome photographic print, of course loses 
all charm due to colour. 

The beginner in landscape is apt to make three mistakes, 
which may now be conveniently mentioned together. First, 
he is carried away by the reality effect of quite calm water 
(as already mentioned), and so shows us too much simi- 
larity between the object and its image. Secondly, he very 
often shows us something like equal parts of object and 
image—another case of monotony from repetition. Thirdly, 
he often fails to notice that the light and shade differ- 
ence in the reflected image is less than in the original, and 
so, by faulty exposure or development, gives us a false im- 
In order to point the moral of this last fault, I 
give a second version of fig. 1, which is a manipulated print, 
printed through a thin sheet of clear celluloid between the 
paper and negative film, and invite the student's attention to 
the lights and shades of the water half, as compared with the 
land and sky half—of course, asking him to make due 
allowance for the inevitable loss of such differences due to 
half-tone illustration. 
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I HAVE 
cast aside 
my J pen, 
feeling 
instinc- 
tively that 
its broad 
and vi- 
gorous 
strokes 
would be 
out of place, and I have selected 
| a nib with the finest of points, 
so as to be capable of doing better 
justice to my subject. It is necessary 
to make some little sacrifice of that 

kind when one comes to limn Reginald Craigie. 

Moreover, in order to cultivate an attitude properly 
appreciative of all things light and graceful, I have 
gazed long and earnestly at that '' Study in Tones ’ 
which Mr. Craigie calls his best picture. I have taken 
in the simple and sufficient meaning of those subtle 
gradations, from the dark dress of the figure to the 
delicate whiteness of the door against which she stands. 
And I have wondered no more how it is that Mr. 
Craigie, without the booming of a single gun, has 
marched up to a place in the vanguard of British 
pictorial photography. 

Although Craigie describes ‘‘ A Study in Tones ” as 
his best picture, there is no doubt which is his favourite 
pictorial photograph. It is a portrait of Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, taken by Mrs. Coburn, and exhibited at last 
year’s Salon. To hear Craigie rhapsodise over this 
gem would convince everybody but a member of last 
year’s Salon Selection Committee that the very last 
word in picture-making had been said. 

Nevertheless Craigie loves the Americans—or at least 
some of them. Some of them also love Craigie, and | 
have the very best authority for stating that the Photo- 
Secession have not invited him to join them this year. 
This is the P.S.’s loss; and Reginald Craigie is quite 
cheerful about it. 


? 


Craigie has a lot to put up with, and has had to realise | 


that being hon. sec. of the Salon is equal to being hon. 
sec. of all the photographic exhibitions in the country 
rolled into one, with the usual proportion of kicks to 
ha’pence. 

Considering the questions he has to answer, it is a 
wonder he is alive, and some of them want some 
answering. He is perhaps most eloquent when telling 
the enquiring mind all about last year’s Salon, and 
that it was the best show ever held by the Linked 
Ring. 

As an organiser he has few equals in the photographic 
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By “TOUCHSTONE ” 


Hon. Sec. of the Photograph'c Salon. 


world, and he is perhaps seen at his best at the Linked 
Ring smokers. He has cultivated enthusiasm as an 
art, and when Craigie is aroused—stand clear. But 
generally he is mild as a sucking dove. What the 
man is in his pictures he is in himself. I recall an 
evening spent in his home, on the sixth floor of 
West End Mansions, overlooking the Marble Arch. 
Here the man of gentle taste was in evidence. Every 
piece of furniture appeared to have its proper tone 
value, and I wished that some firm of Oxford Street or 
Tottenham Court Road, for a heavy consideration, 
could have deprived the Bank of England of Craigie's 
services, and set him to give lessons on the art of 
furnishing sympathetically. 

As it is, he has found the outlet for his abilities 10 
the Salon. He has not been responsible for all that has 
appeared upon the walls of that much-maligned institu- 
tion, but I imagine that his hand has been felt in the 
past more than any other in the proper adorning and 
decoration of the walls themselves. And in that respect 
the Salon has generally set the pace. It says much for 
Mr. Craigie's personal qualities, too, that although the 
Salon has been the storm-centre of photographic 
politics over and over again, no wandering assegai, by 
accident or intention, has come into proximity with the 
honorary secretary's devoted head. 

Which shows it is better to be born lucky than rich. 

Probably the reason is to be found in Mr. Craigie’s 
own unobtrusiveness. He can efface himself in the true 
spirit of the gentleman, just as he effaces truant 
shadows in his pictures. Another point in his favour 
is that he does not wield a pen. In photographic 
matters the pen is sometimes prone to stir up a riot. 
Mr. Craigie reserves his writing ability for the minutes 
of the Linked Ring, if that body has minutes—a point 
I am by no means sure about. 

An ideal club-man, he will not be happy until another 
Camera Club, somehow or somewhen, brings together 
again those choice 
spirits who used 
never to feel so 
thoroughly at home 
as when Craigie 
was in the chair, 
and oil—the Raw- 
lins variety — was 
being poured upon 
the troubled sea of 
Charing Cross Road. 

And that reminds 
me of some others 
“I have met." I 
must hunt up that ] 
pen again. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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MONARCH PLATES 
High-Speed Photography. 


FINE GRAIN. 
Every Quality that distinguishes 
Best Dry Plate. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


C E. RTI N A L. The new Concentrated Liquid Developer 


which requires the addition of water only for the development 
of ILFORD Plates and Papers. 


3 oz. Bottles, 1s. 3d. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 
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Perfect Pictures 


in natural sequence follow the correct exposure 
and development of a perfect gaslight paper. 
Prints are quickly made and no dark-room is 
required. Gaslight printing has a charm ofits own. 


With Gevaert Gaslight 


you have the perfect gaslight paper, a paper 

yielding prints of fine quality, which although 

crisp and brilliant are quite free from harshness 

of contrasts. 

2 RAPIDITIES — NORMAL, and SPECIAL 
(somewhat more rapid). 


9 GRADES — including SMOOTH MATT, 
GLOSSY, SEMI-GLOSSY, and SMOOTH 
CREAM CRAYON. 

POSTCARDS—MATT, GLOSSY, and SEMI- 
GLOSSY. 


Gevaert 


LIMITED 


26 & 27, Farringdon St., 


LONDON, E.C. 


Your Dealer can supply. 
Illustrated List free 
on application. 


“PERFECT: PICTURES: 
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A NOTE ON MOUNTING. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 2n ETT УДШ АИ Ty hash ARRON о 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic N ews.’ 


ROM a technical point of view a small 
photograph like the one reproduced 
on this page should be somewhat 
sharper; but as an essay in mounting 

it mav alford a useful lesson. 

The ordinary mounting papers are not 
always satisfactory : it is so difficult to get 
the exact tint in the exact colour that suits 
the photograph. For the past few years, 
therefore, I have printed most of my mounts 
in platinotype. 

This will probably strike the reader as 


extravagant; but then I don’t worry my А 
friends with copies of all my possible prints. n 
Besides, whenever I find that the remainder | §§ 
of a tin of platinotvpe is going off colour, 1 К 
manufacture the doubtful paper into un- | = B4 
doubtedly useful mounts. pid de 
My method of manufacturing the paper is f А 
to use a sheet of one of the French, ribbed SAT 
crayon papers as a negative, and to print the 38 4 
platinotype in various tones; if one requires m er 2 
white paper to make a line round the picture, "o v 
the back of a waster print serves. е: 1 


Rut there is a better method, that may be f 
used when the picture is really worth taking Б 
trouble about. Say vou require a narrow | 
white line round the picture, and a neutral 
tint mount; all vou need do is to cut a piece S 
of drawing-paper a trifle larger than the ЕЁ 
trimmed photograph, and stick it on the | 
crayon paper negative. An added sheet of m 
very thin paper will give an extra tint when 1 Ej 


r EX 
Et. 5 
psp! 
г , Р: 


i 
ә 


P^ 


desirable; and a signature or title can easily E 
be added by writing on the negative paper Б 
with light-red water colour. RS 
Personally, I feel certain that the vice of Эма 
most photographers is over-production—too P 
many exposures, too many prints. The P 


practice of only troubling about absolute [| 7 = 
successes, and mounting them to the best f 
advantage, is salutary. 

It might be justly urged that my tiny pic- 
ture is not a success. I would reply that it 
is a most successful failure; for though the lines on the 
panelling are sharper than the details of the figure (a 
serious error), the values seem to me to be good. 

In conclusion, no portion of a mount ought to be 
planned without a definite purpose. In the present case 
the violent white line round the picture needs justifica- 
tion. The plate was fully exposed, but such a °“ con- 
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Ву A. J. ANDERSON. 


trasty " subject 15 apt to look '' over-contrasty "'; the 
white border throws the values of the nightdress back 
into their proper tone, whilst the neutral mount does 
not destroy the depth of the shadows. It may also be 
noticed that the white border on the light side of 
the picture is wider than its fellow: this is also 
intentional. 


WASHING ROLL-FILM IN RUNNING WATER. 


ANY readers at this time of developing spools of 
exposures made during the holidays. 


note from a reader in Newfoundland should prove of considerable 


vear are 
The following useful 


value to all roll-film users: — 
** Rinse the film well after fixation to remove surface hypo. Fill 
a two-pound jam-jar with water; roll the wet film loosely together 


and drop it into the jar, edge up. Place the jar under the 
| ) g | ] 


tap, and carry a rubber tube from tap down through centre of roll 
to bottom of jar. Turn on the tap, when a moderate stream of 
water will keep the film moving, so that the water has access to 
both its faces. As the water enters at the bottom, and flows out 
at the top, there is no danger of the hypo settling at the bottom. 
When inserting the rubber tube, be careful not to scrape the face 


of the film." bou IN, 
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FAVOURED CAPTIVES. 


From “The A. P." Colonial Exhibition. 


236 Digitized by Google 


By Jonn Quatt (South Africa). 
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OTTER-HOUNDS SWIMMING 


OTTER-HUNTING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


A NEW PHASE OF PICTORIAL WORK FOR THE CAMERA. 


BY WALLACE MASLAND. "v. 


TTER-HUNTING to-day certainly enjoys 
greater vogue and popularity than it did a few 
years ago, but for the camera man, be 


sportsman or no, the attractions of 


fascinating sport once felt can never be withstood. 


[he marvel is that it is known to so few. 

One of the chief charms of otter-hunting is the 
beautiful scenery through which it leads its fol- 
lowers, and it is with a view to encouraging the 
pictorial treatment of the subject that the writer 
advises photographers to join the glad throng that 
goes dancing along to the next meet of hounds. 

There are some twenty packs hunting in Eng- 
land from April to October, and from their 
fixture lists (which regularly appear in the Field 
and in the local newspapers) photographers prac- 
tically all over the country can choose a meet not 
far from their homes, or easily reached by rail. 

The otter (as probably everybody knows) is 
aquatic in its habits, and is hunted almost without 
exception In rivers and along river banks. 
Hounds usually mark or find their game by scent 
in the bank of a stream, and the best hunting 
generally takes place in long pools, between two 
shallows, features which occur at intervals in well- 
nigh every river. 

It not infrequently happens that the hunt is con- 
fined for four or five hours to a stretch of water 
of not more than 100 yards, and with the photo- 
graphec able to walk up and down the bank and 
follow the movements of hounds and people, it 
can be easily understood that numerous subjects 
for the camera present themselves. 
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And should there be no sport, the photographer need 
not despair, for the picturesque, rough-coated pack and 
the members of the hunt will follow the course of the 
river for miles (and never faster than average walking 
pace) in the hope of finding, and the numerous halts 
made to try likely places in the banks and amongst the 
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FORDING THE EXE AT BICKLEIGH. 
roots of overhanging trees, etc., give the alert photo- 
grapher innumerable chances of making pictures. 

Do not strive too much after obtaining records of 
'" sporting " incidents. These have been made by ex- 
perts better than you can hope to till vou have mastered 
the rudiments of this particular branch of sport. 

As to the choice of apparatus, any hand camera will 
serve, but as it may have to be carried a good many 
miles, it should be a light one. Quicker exposures than 
r-100th sec. are very seldom required! So one can 
safely use films, and the Kodak roll-film cameras or 
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ATTIC 


By HARRY CROSSLEY. х 


The practical article іп last week’s issue of THE А. Р. 
describes more particularly outdoor work. 
similar effects indoors when necessary. 


How often 
one hears an 
amateur  photo- 
grapher deplore 
the fact that he 
has no studio, 
and make that 
an excuse when 
comparing his 
own portrait 
work with that 
of a professional. 
1 suggest that he 
devotes a short 
time to  studv 
— think which 
part of the house 
would be most 
suitable for the 
purpose: the 
attic, where the 
majority of the 
light is top, or a 
room with plenty 
of space for 
manipulating the 
camera, where 
the light is at the 
side and 
little at top. 


also al 


No. 2. 
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By WALLACE MASLAND. 


any folding cameras with the Premo pack attachment 
are ideal instruments. 

Just a word or two of warning. Be very careful not 
to get ahead of hounds. If you keep amongst the rank 
and file of the ‘‘ field " you cannot go far wrong, but 
if in doubt at any time, ask the huntsman or anyone 
wearing the uniform of the hunt, and they will tell you 
in a moment jf you are likely to transgress. 

Take some sandwiches in your pocket, wear old 
clothes, and don’t forget to try any striking snapshots 
you get, on the illustrated weeklies and monthlies. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


AND P. N. by Mr. House, dealing with portraiture without a studio, 
The bad weather of the present year has rendered it desirable to be able to secure 
In the following article some useful hints on the subject will be found. 


[In the majority of cases the attic, or, as it 1s sometimes 
called, the garret, is little used, and with tact and judgment 
can be made to do service as a studio if nothing more than 
bust portraiture or three-quarter length be attempted. 

Seeing that few attics are of the same shape or form of 
architecture, it would be useless to give exact methods and 
instructions and expect them to be adaptable to every attic. 
The best plan, therefore, will be for me to describe my own 
particular attic and methods, and then leave it for each one 
to work out his own working plan with the materials and 
tools at his disposal. 

The particular attic in question measures 17 ft. 9 in. long 
by 11 ft. broad, and has a height at its highest part of 
8 ft. 6 in., and at its lowest of 4 ft. 2 in. (allowance having to 
be made for the eaves, the working width is only about 
о ft. 9 in.. The window, measuring 2 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3 in., 
is in the middle of the long side, facing east, and about 6 ft 
from the floor. 

My first duty on preparing this upper chamber for photo- 
graphic purposes was to clean the window, and, once having 
got it clean, to keep it so. The next step was to dispense 
with the short iron rod which was used for raising the 
window and substitute a prop about 5 ft. long to allow the 
window to be raised almost at right angles to the sloping 
roof of the house, and so ensure all light possible getting 
into the attic. Having got the best light, the next duty was 
to control it by means of curtains. A piece of white muslin 
the size of the window, two wood curtain rods, and four 
hooks were required. A hem was made at each end of the 
muslin. The wood rode^were passed through these hems, 
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and then, having fixed the hooks to the window box, it was 
an easy matter to slip the wood sticks in and out of the 
hooks as required. 

I have also fixed a piece of black muslin in such a manner 
as to slide over the white one, and so allow the lighting to 
be under better control. 

The next point for consideration was the backgrounds. 
A vignetted one, on rollers (costing about six shillings), 
was stretched across the room, supported at each end by a 
short prop. These props being made rigid by strapping to 
chair backs, the four legs of the chair then prevented tke 
prop from overbalancing. My other background (a black 
one) was simply an old shawl stretched on a wooden frame, 
and supported when in use by the chairs in a similar manner 
to the vignetted one. 

For a reflector, a clothes-horse was brought into use; an 
ordinary clean white bed sheet was thrown over this. As to 
camera, I would suggest beginners in home portraiture 
using the one they already have, at any rate for a start. My 
first efforts were made with a guinea camera of the box 
type, fitted with an achromatic lens and magnifiers. 

So much for the apparatus. The method of using same 
is as follows:—The window is opened to the full extent. 
The background is arranged in the most suitable manner 
for the work in hand, at an angle of about 60 deg. to the 
window, and as far beyond the window as room will permit. 
The camera is at the opposite end of the attic. The sitter 
is posed as far forward from the background as space will 
allow, also at the same time taking into consideration the 
lighting effect required. 

After having suitably adjusted the camera so that the sub- 
ject takes up the best position on the ground glass, the 
clothes-horse reflector is brought into use to lighten up the 
shadows on the dark side of the face opposite to the window. 
Once everything is ready, the exposure is made, giving full 
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attention to the shadows, remembering the golden rule often 
quoted, * Expose for the shadows and develop for the high 
lights." 

In development, always work for a soft result: one grain 
of pyro to each ounce of developer is sufficient for producing 
a good negative. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that no experimental work 
be undertaken when you have not time to expose more than 
one plate. If you find, on development, that your first 
exposure is wrong, make another exposure on the same sub- 
ject straight away, and by this means so master the eccen- 
tricities of your self-designed studio. The two examples 
reproduced were fully exposed with 2 sec. at F/6, mid-day 
light, and Special Rapid plates. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S NEW HOUSE. 


E reproduce below a photograph of the new premises in 

Russell Square, into possession of which the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society enters this month. The exact date for the official 
opening has not yet been announced, but it will be after the close 
of this year’s R.P.S. exhibition. No. 35 is larger and more com- 
modious than No. 66 (on the opposite side of the square) which 
the society has just vacated, and many of the rooms are now ready 
for the use of members. A further description of the interior of the 
new premises will be given as soon as it is out of the decorators’ 
hands. 
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The exterior of the new house of the Royal Photographic Society, which 
will be opened shortly 
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HE accounts of a society are generally forgotten until 
| the end of the financial year, and at that time, unless 


he has a knowledge of book-keeping, the secretarv 
will sometimes find a difficulty in arranging his accounts. 
It may not, therefore, be out of place to give a few hints. 

A simple receipts and payments account—in other words, 
a cash account—is generally all that is required for sub- 
mission to the annual meeting ; but the disadvantage of this 
form is that it does not give all the particulars that an 
income and expenditure account in conjunction with a 
balance sheet would. When members of a society speak of 
a “ balance sheet " they generally mean the cash account, 
which is, as will be seen, quite different. 

In any case, a cash account must be kept by the secretary, 
but if this account is all that is presented to an annual 
meeting, mention must be made of any outstanding 
liabilities. 

The following accounts will show what are desirable for 
an ordinary society holding periodical meetings, an exhibi- 
tion, and owning some apparatus or stock. Every require- 
ment will be met bv these, and everv transaction likely to 
be met with will come under the heads given. There is 
nothine at all intricate in the system, and its advantages 
are manifold. It shows exactly how the society stands, and 
does not give erroneous ideas, as does a simple cash account. 
For instance, the specimen cash account shows that the club 
started with 455 cash in hand and ended with £4. Оп the 
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STOCK ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 4 | С”. 
Stock from last account ...... 10 Depreciation written off— £ 
Add purchases : — to General Account ...... a 
BOOKS ааг Геран enint I to Exhibition Account ... a 

Apparatus ..................... 4 Value of stock at end of 
Exhibition fittings............ 4 period «ree 1 
£19 £19 


The only ‘accounts necessary to be submitted to the 
members at the annual meeting are the following :— 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT (General). 


Dr. Cr. 

EXPENDITURE. 4 INCOME. £ 

Hire of room ................... 4 Subscriptions, paid ......... 10 

Printing and postages ......... 1 Library receipts ............... 1 
Library expenses ............... I 

Proportion for depreciation 

Of STOCK cess her 2 
Other expenses .................. 2 
Profit for period ............... 1 

Au Liu 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT (Exhibition). 


face of it a member might argue that the club was dropping 27: sees — "Ns 
back, but if the balance sheet be looked at, it will be seen аа of аиа ene 14 Exhibition receipts .......... 17 
that the club started the year with a capital of £17, and E An pecu 2 
ended with a capital of то, thus showing good progress. Proht on exhibitión:c sis 1 
The accounts for submission to the members can be easily = ©... 262 —— 
got out from the particulars in cash and stock accounts. ` £17 417 
Dr. CASH ACCOUNT. Cr = ms 
RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 1 
Balance from last account... А Hire of meeting room ...... 5 BALANCE SHEET. 
Subscriptions, etc. ............ 10 Printing and postages ...... I CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. ASSETS. ГА 
Exhibition receipts ............ 17 Library expenses ............. 1 Capital account from last £ Cash in hand .................. 4 
Library receipts ................ 1 Exhibition expenses ......... I4 balance-sheet ......... Á17 Mob Bea 15 
New library books ............ т Ааа profit from— 
New exhibition fittings ..... General Account ....... 1 
New apparatus, etc. ......... 4 Exhibition ................. I 
Balance, cash in hand ...... 4 Capital at date...... IQ 
£33 £33 £19 £19 
موه‎ 


ACTINOMETER OBSERVATION. 


Str,—To use an exposure meter of the actinometer type is to 
make a scientific observation, and although it is an observation 
of an easy and simple kind, it is one which has to be done in 
the right way. Our experience is that a considerable number 
of users start by thinking they know all about it, when in reality 
they have formed a totally wrong impression of what the opera- 
tion is, and in consequence continue doing it wrongly. 

The error always consists of starting with an idea that a tint 
has tû be matched as regards colour. 

Perhaps a good way to explain is to make a comparison with 
another simple scientific observation—that of weighing a sub- 
stance in a beam scales by means of a standard weight. If the 
observer starts with the idea that he has to match the standard 
weight by the du/k or shape of the substance he is weighing, 
he starts with a wrong idea. It is, of course, gravity alone 
which he has to test. When he begins to put the substance 
into the one scale pan, the standard weight in the other one de- 
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presses it; with continual adding of the substance a time comes 
when the substance overbalances the standard weight. The 
exact amount at which neither scale pan is depressed is the 
observation to aim at. 

In much the same way the user of an exposure meter who 
starts his observation with the idea that he has to note the time 
required for the paper to attain the exact colour of the painted 
tint, starts with the wrong idea. It is the density or darkness 
of the paper, not its colour, which is a measure of the light 
action. 

The right method is as follows:—The paper is at first much 
lighter in tint than the painted tint. Suppose that at 8 seconds 
it is still a shade lighter, but at 12 seconds it is evidently a shade 
darker than the painted tint. In this case the timing point (when 
it is neither lighter nor darker) is 10 seconds, and the question 
whether the two exactly match in colour tint is quite unim- 
portant.— Yours truly, WATKINS METER Co. 
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F. J. Mortimer. 
Reginald Craigie. 


J. Craig Annan. 


F. H. Evans. 


Walter Benington 


George Davisor. 


Dudley Johnston. 
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Malcolm Arouthnot. 
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“THE А. Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
isflowing exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. treble them. 


SUBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes... ... ... 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, etc. ... ... .« . 
l.andscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well-lighted street scenes »i 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out oí doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings I CAE 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on 


| 1/25 bác; | 


| 

| 1/15 
1/8 

| 1/5 
1/3 


Qv 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Rocket. 

"A ed Seal. 
CapETT, Royal Stardard 
Special Ex.R 


pecial х.к. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Gem, Sa 


and Panchromatic. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
s: Ortho. 

CapETT, Royal 
Extra Rapid. 


Ortho. 
Е 2 EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
IuPERIAL, Flashlight. » Ortho. 
АА Orthochrome 5.5. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
LuMIERE, Sigma. Gem, Meteor. 
MARION, Supreme. 
5 PS » Special Rapid. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. LUMIERE, Biue Label. 
Warwick, Double Instan. Marion, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. A lso, 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 


Standard 


ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid | 


Cavett, Royal Standard 


_ ———— 


АЈ 


secs. 


| Ordinary Plate. 


— - 
ore 


1/40 sec. 


1/25 


1/12 
1/10 
1/4 
1 

4 


- Ortho B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
Special Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 


WRATTEN, 


Professional. 


ГЕ] 
CLERON, Roll Film 


Flat Film. 


Film. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 

EOWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENSIGN, 
Gem, Isochromatic. 
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The speeds of other plates on 
Mawson, Felixi. 


| Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. 


1/75 sec. 
,» | 1/45 99 
РАЈ | 1/25 э 
E 9s 
эң | 1/8 ү 
» | 1/8 , 
secs. | 2 secs. 


the market will be 
GEM, Medium 


Extra Rapid 
Plate, 


1/100 sec. 


| 1/60 


| 4/80 
1/25 
1/12 
1/3 
1} 


IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 


- Sovereign. 


“ М.Е. 
Корак, N.C. Film. 


^ Premo Film Pack 


Koporp, Plate. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


Mawson, Electric. 


PacET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 


VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films 


WRATTEN, Pinacyano! Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 


4»,  Chromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 


| 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


uuu 


| Ultra Rapid 


Piate. 


1/120 sec. 


1/715 ,, 


» | 

Z^ 
» 1/30 ,, 
ams. 
» | 1/4 bi 
civ a 


о —————— ұқ — к 


the market. They have been ато:аеа into groups which 
given on abdslication. 


ARNET, Medium Ortho. 
ILFORD, Cnromatic 

РА Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 

; Landscape. 
PaceT, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 

Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
JARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow libe. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary 
WKk&ATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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Beginners. 


MORE ABOUT THE RISING FRONT. 


Query.—I have read about the use of the rising front, but is 
it possible to use it with ordinary lenses or only when the more 
expensive anastigmats are fitted to the camera? Many of us 
cannot afford these better lenses. RAMBLER (Hereford). 


Reply.— Your question raises several very important and in- 
teresting points. One of the great advantages of the modern 
anastigmat is that its flat field and great covering power enable 


Fag. i. 


the worker to raise his front considerably. In the illustra- 
tions we gave in the issue you refer to (August 24), the front 
was raised two inches, but this was obviously too much. Still, 
the covering power was there if it were wanted at any time. 
So in order to deal with the point you raise we have taken a 
few more photographs. Fig. 1. again shows the too great extent 
of uninteresting foreground. “In fig. 2 we get 
what we want by tipping up the camera, thus 
cutting off the foreground and including the 
upper parts of the buildings. 


An Impending Collapse 
But the effect given by the print is that of an earthquake 
toppling over the houses, which look just about to collapse. 
Such a print will never do, and demonstrates more clearly than 
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Fig. 4. 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various cuertes that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. - 


any words the value of the rising front, for in fig. 3 we have 
the result as it should be, obtained by raising the front and 
keeping the camera level. But it may be well to point out in 


"E 
Pig. 9. 
passing that a negative such as that from which fig. 2 is printed 
may be made to yield a print with the vertical lines restored 
to verticality. If we put the negative into an enlarging lantern, 
and slope the easel on which we pin the bromide paper, we 
shall get the distortion corrected. The negative will be upside 
down in the carrier, and the bromide paper will slope with the 
foreground of the image nearer to the lens, and the sky portion 
leaning away from the lens. Naturally a very small stop will 
be necessary in order to get the whole image sharp. It is 
easier to correct distortion of this kind if the carrier which 
holds the negative can be swung in the opposite direction, or 
if (which, of course, amounts to the same thing) the lantern 


Fig. 5. 


can be slightly tilted up, and the front carrying the lens swung 
back into a vertical position. 
Covering Power of R.R. Lens. 
Now in the case of figs. 1, 2, and 3-the required rise of front 


xác ш. 


be some might regard this as an unimportant matter. 
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is not more than an inch, and we should say that a lens which 
will not allow of raising the front at least by this amount should 
not be selected unless pure landscape work is the aim. There 
are good and inexpensive lenses on the market which will admit 
of more than an inch rise on a 5 by 4 plate, and the point is 
certainly one which should be seen to when making one's 
choice. This is more particularly so when the lens is to be 
used on a hand camera with rising front, for it is under such 
conditions that swinging the front 1s scarcely ever possible. 


Raising the Front Too Much. 

One point we would warn workers against, and that is the 
excessive use of the power the rising front confers. Figs. 4 
and 5 show how possible it is to spoil the picture entirely by 
raising the front too much. In fig. 4 we have a fairly satisfac- 
tory rendering of the street scene. It is certainly unfortunate 
that the camera was held just above the curb stone, for the 
curb looks something like a pedestal on which the group of 
men are standing. The extreme tip of the spire is also cut Б 

u 
at all events the “ placing ” of the various parts is much better 
in fig. 4 than in fig. 5, where the blank sky is of too great an 


extent, and any dignity the church may possess is lost, and it 


looks squat aad insignificant. In this case the front was 


evidently raised about an inch and a quarter, and the odd 


quarter would have been ample, supposing it were deemed 
advisable to include the tip of the spire. We have included 
these illustrations in order to show you that because you have 
a rising front it is not necessary to use it always or to use it 
excessively, and in fact for ordinary street work a rise of a 
quarter of the width of the plate is usually quite sufficient. 


THE “CONDUIT” DEVELOPING TANK. 


DEVELOPING tank embodying a new principle is to hand 
A from Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., Leeds. Circu- 


lation of the developing solution can, in fact, be caused. The 

plates are fixed vertically in a brass wire frame. A well is 

fitted at the top of one side of the tank, and this has a con- 
r ж 

Pinko EC 

^*, em A REYNELES А РАКЫМ 12 rm 
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aection with the bottom of the tank. If tilted, some of the solu 
tion enters the well. When placed upright again this solution 
returns through the bottom of the tank, thus causing circulation 
of the developer. We might suggest that the brass wires in the 
plate frame would be rather apt to scratch the films of the 
plates unless extreme care were exercised. The tank is, how- 
ever, an eminently useful and practical piece of apparatus which 
we can recommend for its effectiveness. It is well made in 
copper, and costs quarter-plate 9s., 5 by 4, 9s. 6d. 


—— e 
THE WATKINS TIME THERMOMETER 
FOR AUTOCHROMES. 


ANY are the hints and directions given to photographers 
M on the timing of development for the popular auto- 
chrome plates. Mr. Alfred Watkins has found a very pretty 
solution of our difficulties, which takes the form of a “time 
thermometer’ the scale of which indicates the number of 
minutes, etc., during which the plates (correctly exposed) should 
be developed under any conditions of temperature. Two and a 
half minutes is indicated with the temperature of the developer 
at 60 deg., and so on. The time thermometer can be adapted 
10 the use of any developer, or the latter adapted to the ther- 
mometer. For the former we should certainly recommend Mr. 
Watkins to supply some spare paper scales for calibrating and 
sticking to the outside of the glass. The Autochrome Time Ther- 
mometer is supplied by the Watkins Meter Co., Hereford, and 


costs 2S. 
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The Linked Ring * Smoker” will be held this vear on Tuesday, 
October 5. 

A Members’ Year Book has been issued by the Coalville and 
District Photographic Society. It is an excellent little production. 


October 1 is the closing date for the 1909 Thornton-Pickard 
Cash Prize Competition. A postcard to the Thornton-Pickard 
LL Co., Altrincham, will bring full particulars and entry 
orms. 


The Bristol Autumnal Exhibition (Photographic Section) will be 
held from October 12 to 21. Entries, September 30. Exhibits, 
October 11. The hon. sec. is S. C. Weeks, Y.M.C.A., St. James’ 
Square, Bristol. 


Special sample packets of Rotograph bromide papers, in all sizes 
up to 15 by 12, are now offered at one shilling, post free, by the 
Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., Moorfields, London, E.C., 
Particulars will be found in the advertisement pages. 


The Salon will have a specially illustrated edition of the cata- 
logue this year, in addition to the ordinary catalogue. The illustra- 
tions will consist of real carbon prints—smaller versions of pictures 
on the walls. The prints are being made by the Autotype &. As 
the number of the special illustrated catalogue will be limited, early 
application should be made for copies. 


A camera club is in course of formation in Govan in connection 
with the local section of the Y.M.C.A. Rooms are being fitted 
out, and an early start is anticipated. A meeting of all interested 
will shortly be called. Any information will be gladly given by 
Mr. A. D. Martin, secretary, at Christian Institute, Govan; or 
Wm. C. Stark, 4, Alexandria Terrace. 


The Southport Photographic Society has arranged to hold an 
open exhibition for two or three weeks, beginning towards the end 
of November, in the splendid local Atkinson Art Gallery. The 
permanent collection of pictures will be temporarily removed, and 
the whole suite of rooms be available. Particulars are obtainable 
from J. McLellan, “ Limefield," 2, Pilkington Road, Southport. 


An advance note of the arrangements for the seventh annual exhi- 
bition of the Sheffield Photographic Society is to hand, and from it 
we learn that the date has been fixed for April 5, 1910, and the four 
following days. The exhibition, as in the previous ones, will in- 
clude a number of open classes. The prospectus will be issued at 
an early date, and may be obtained from the joint secretaries, Mr. 
J. E. George and Mr. J. R. Wigfull, at 14, Parade Chambers, 
Shefheld. Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., A.R.I.B.A., will act as 
judge. 

A new society to study ghosts, called the International Club for 
Psychical Research, has just been started in London. The state- 
ment that its object is “to gather together the various units of pro- 
gressive and experimental thought which constitute the psychical 
and spiritual interests of society," should serve to frighten ‘off all 
frivolous-minded candidates. Apparatus for the study of mediums’ 
effects and for photographing spooks will be provided at the new 
clubhouse, which is to be opened early in October in premises close 
to Piccadilly. 


Over 2,000 photographers from all parts of the United States 
attended the great Convention of the Photographers’ Association 
of America at Rochester. This is a record even for America. 
Among the attractions were visits to the Eastman works—the home 
of Kodak—and the Bausch and Lomb factory. The American 
photographic press are filled with Convention news, and one paper, 
the Bulletin of Photography, ran a daily Convention edition 
during the Convention week. Can the P.C.U.K. bestir itself to do 
something big like this? 

A burglary has occurred at the premises of Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia, 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. £285 worth 
of cameras have been stolen. The following is the list and 
numbers:—N. and G. Kini taker, and one spool box; Al Vista 
camera; quarter-plate Min. Palmos camera set, No. 7,719; 5 by 4 
Goerz-Anschutz camera set; quarter-plate De Luxe camera, open 
back, No. 1,973; 5 by 4 twin-lens camera, Nos. 766, 836, 837; 
$ by 4 S.R.R. camera, Nos. 2,062-2,088; quarter-plate Nydia 
camera, No. 1,120-1,440; 34 by 24 Sibyl camera (Nos. 401, 402, 
403, 404, 406, and 409); Rep. quarter-plate Special B (Deacon) 
(old); quarter-plate Nydia (bt. of Rooke Ley); quarter-plate 
Min. Palmos set (belonging to Chater Lea); quarter-plate Nydia 
(belonging to Wilkinson); six d.d. slides (quarter-plate Videx, film- 
pack adapter, roll-holder, in two leather cases) ; five T., T., and H. 


reflex cameras. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. XN 


"THE А. P. and P. x." Weekly Competitions are for the bencft of all readers of this journal A first prize consisting of ten shillings 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fde amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie. points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from ay regular advertiser in THe А. P. anv Р. N., is oflered every week. 

e 


Extra prizes are awarded when th à 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


uality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be tinal. : 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Geo. 
Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh. (Title of print, 
" Reflections After Rain.") Technical data: Plate, Kodoid; 
stop, F/10; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 12 a.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on Lily. 
white Cream Crayon, toned. 

The Second Prize to Hans Elsner, Dresden—a, 21, Voglerstr. 
то, IL, Saxony. (Title of print, “ Udaff.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Ideal; lens, Maximar; time of day, afternoon; printing 
process, Gevaert paper. 

The Extra Prize to Arthur Mann, 19, Lonsdale Road, Roker, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “Drying Sails.") Technical 
data: Plate, Marion iso.; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 
11 a.m., February; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, 
enlargement on Wellington Cream Crayon. 


The Mounting Prize to Albert Wylde, 25, Croston Street, 
Bolton. (Title of print, “On the Hilltop.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth 
sec.; time of day, 7 p.m., June; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, bromide enlargement from quarter-plate. 


Hon. Mention. 

Geo. F. Hide, Eastbourne; Hy. Marle, Bristol; F. G. 
Warner, Birmingham; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield; E. A. 
Whelan, Rathkeale; T. W. Walker, Sunderland; J. E. Ruxton, 
Manchester; T. J. Law, Wantage; H. T. Winterhalder, Ketter- 
ing; Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea; W. Parrington, Nelson; R. 
Railston-Brown, Bridlington. 


Class I. 


C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; Mrs. Mahony, Dalkey; K. 
Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Mrs. A. M. Wallington, Stourbridge ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Hampton Hill; H. Crossley, 
Halifax; Easten Lee, Newcastle; A. E. Braham, Manchester ; 
Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; H. B. Bradley, Manchester (2) ; 
W. A. Crane, Birmingham; W. N. Bate, St. Helens; H. Law, 
Oswestry ; R. W. Humphries, Old Charlton; C. Waring, Junr., 
Liverpool; T. A. Conroy, Cork; A. Atkinson, Crouch End (2) ; 
W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; A. C. G. Jellicoe, Tewkesbury ; 
Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; J. Clegg, Manchester ; T. Scott, 
Jr., Paisley; Wm. Lockey, Bedlington; S. Isherwood, Bolton ; 
J. Archer, Southend; О. Goldsmith, Great Bookham; Miss 


Pennethorne, Lindfield; T. Petty, West Hartlepool; W. L. 
Oxley, Sheffield; Н. W. Hillier, Maidstone. 


Clase II. 

P. J. Petley, Ramsgate; H. Paterson, Paisley ; Miss M. Blake, 
Cornhill-on-Tweed ; W. W. Sandeman, Arbroath; Miss Wilson, 
Watford; T. S. Eales, Wolverton; J. E. Jones, Camberwell ; 
B. Robinson, Heckmondwike; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; J. H. 
Richardson, Stanley; H. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); 
A. J. Middleditch, Northwood; D. L. Richards, Merthyr; R. J. 
Delf, Norwich. 

Clase III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ S CTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Thos. Scott, Jr., 5, Green- 
law Avenue, Paisley. (Title of print, “ Their Desired Haven.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ordinary ; stop, F/11 ; exposure, 
1 sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, ozobrome enlargement from 34 by 24. 

Beginners’ Class. 

C. F. Bailey, Woking; Miss S. C. Burnside, Worthing (2); 
Miss Rosa Graeme, W. Kensington; A. H. Willett, Rochdale; 
С. F. Parkinson, Sutton; A. J. Middleditch, Northwood; J. E. 
Jones, Camberwell; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; W. H. 
Payton, Birmingham; H. W. Hoffman, Romford ; W. L. John- 
son, Junr., Ampthill Square; H. C. Cutler, Bromsgrove ; H. E. 
Gisby, Stratford; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; P. Clark, Har- 
row ; L. Cully, Birmingham ; H. R. Hodder, Harlesden ; W. H. 
Riley, Birmingham; W. R. Railston-Brown, Bridlington (2); 
J. Izatt, Buckhaven ; Miss F. A. Norton, Corfe Castle; H. J. 
Foster, New Malden ; W. Gallaugher, Junr., Londonderry ; A. 
G. H. Dale, Carlton Vale; M. Hewitt, Rotherham ; C. S. Jeffrey, 
Glasgow; J. J. M. Anderson, Birmingham; M. L. Hodges, 
Westbourne Park; Miss K. Earnshaw, Northampton ; Miss M. 
E. Power, Waterford ; Miss M. Kendall, Northampton ; C. W. 
Godfrey, Loughborough ; A. Makin, Manchester ; H. R. Holmby, 
Buckingham Palace Gardens; J. G. D'Almeida, Portuguese 
East Africa (2) ; C. N. Coupland, Chiswick ; R. F. Dias, London, 
S.W.; R. J. Bourke, Rathmines; C. P. Fearnsides, Bradford; 
Miss M. van den Bok, Sea View ; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith ; 
T. Vincent, Liskeard. 
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Mibi EXIIIBITIONS 
geet COMPETITIONS 


Notices of Exhibition Fixtures, 
etc., will be inserted under this 
heading if Hon. Secretaries will send the necessary particulars. 


The Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. September 10 
to October 23. Hon. sec., Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 

Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, 121, Regent Street. 
September 23 to October 3o.  Sec., J. McIntosh, 35, Russell 
Square, W.C 

Bradford Photographic Society, Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
Bradford. October 4 to December 31. Exhibits September 2o. 
Sec., W. E. Townend, 14, Manchester Road, Bradford. 
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Portsmouth Camera Club.—October 6-14. Exhibits September 
o. Sec., J. Thompson, s, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 
Rotherham Photographic Society.—October 20-23. Entries 
pre тї. Sec., Н. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rother- 
am. 

Watford Camera Club, Buck’s Rooms, Watford. October 27 
and 28. Entries and exhibits October 21. Sec., W. J. Edmonds, 
3, The Parade, Watford. 

Johannesburg Photographic Art  Circle.—November 3-6. 
Entries, October 12. Exhibits October 20. Sec., Harold Smith, 
71, Cuthbert's Buildings, Johannesburg. 

Cambridge and District Photographic Club.— November 10-13. 
Sec., T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 

Doncaster Camera Club, Temperance Hall, St. Sepulchre 
Gate. November 16-19. Entries October 3o. Exhibits Novem- 
ber 12. Sec., F. A. Jordan, 21, Baxter Gate, Doncaster. 

Bishop Auckland Photographic Society.— November 23-25. Sec., 
Geo. Ross, Cemetery Lodge, Bishop Auckland. 
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Very Thin Image. 


By mistake I put an exposed plate in a spent developer, 
fixed, washed and dried it. In a certain light I can see the 
image, which appears to be in the glass, which now appears 
clear and pale lemon yellow. Can I do anything to make 
it printable? Miss M. C. (Liverpool). 


(1) Make a saturated solution of common alum. Take то oz. 
of this, add ro oz. water, and 60 minims of hydrochloric acid. 
(2) Immerse the plate in this for fifteen minutes, rock the dish 
frequently. (3) Wash in gently flowing stream for half-hour. 
(4) Prepare a saturated solution of mercury bichloride. To 
10 Oz. of this add 10 drops of hydrochloric acid. (5) Immerse 
the plate in this until the faintly visible image is bleached to 
a white positive when viewed by reflected light against a dark 
background. This may occupy five or ten minutes. (6) Wash 
the plate in water 1 pint, hydrochloric acid 20 drops, giving it 
several changes of five minutes in each bath. Dry the plate 
in the dark. (7) Put the plate in printing frame, and back it 
up with a piece of black velvet, put against the (now dry) film 
side. (8) Now photograph this in a bright but diffused light, 
and thus obtain a new negative. 


Pyro-Catechin. 
I have been recommended to use pyro-catechin, as prefer- 
able to metol-quinol. Can you give formula? What 15 pyro- 
catechin? W. H. (Brixton). 


Chemists tell us that pyro-catechin is a dihydric phenol. 
Hydroquinone, resorcinol (i.e. resorcin) and pyro-catechol (i.e. 
pyro-catechin) have all the same molecular formula, but pro- 
bably the component atoms are arranged differently in the three 
different kinds of molecules.  Pyro-catechin is consequently 
distinguished as ortho-di-hydroxy-benzene. The following 1s 
a practical formula: (A) Water 20 oz.; soda-sulphite, 1 oz.; 

yro-catechin, 100 d (B) Water, 20 gr.; caustic soda, 6o gr. 
Üse equal parts of (A) and (B). Another good formula is: 
Water, 8 oz.; soda sulphite, 1 oz. When dissolved add pyro- 
catechin 8o gr., and when this is dissolved add caustic soda 
60 gr. For use take one part of above and two to four parts 


water. 


Telephoto Attachment. | 
I have a Voigtlander camera fitted with Dynar lens. What 
would be the best telephoto attachment to use with this? 
E. C. (Wood Green). 


When any alterations or additions are to be made to any piece 
of apparatus it is a good general rule to apply to the maker of 
the apparatus, for the very obvious and simple reason that it 
is more to the interest of the maker of the apparatus than to 
any other firm to make the required alterations. Therefore, by 
all means apply to Messrs. Voigtlander (12, Charterhouse Street, 
E.C.). They have an excellent series of telephoto attachments 
which are specially designed to work in conjunction with their 
own lenses. This will be not only the wisest but also the 
cheapest course to take. 


Focal Length. 


is the meaning of the focal length of a lens, etc.? 
ag ALS $ | А. М. (London, E.C.). 


Roughly stated, the focal length of a lens is the distance be- 
tween the lens and ground glass when the lens is in focus for a 
very distant object. For most practical purposes you may 
measure the distance between the ground glass and the stop of 
the lens. The following is one of the simplest methods of 
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measuring it. First focus on any distant scene. Now select 
two small but well-defined objects, e.g. two tall chimneys that 
appear fairly near to the opposite margins of the plate, say three- 
inches or so apart. By means of a bit of gummed paper and: 
pencil, mark the position of these objects on the focussing. 
screen. Now, without disturbing the position of the camera. 
remove the lens, and substitute for it a piece of thin card, in 
the centre of which is made a small ** pin" hole—but using for 
the purpose a small-sized (say a No. 8 or 6) needle. Now 
rack out (or in) the camera until the pinhole images of the two 
previously selected distant objects again occupy the same posi- 
tion as before. Then measure the distance between the ground 
glass and the pinhole, and this will give you the equivalent focal 
length or ‘‘ focus" of the lens. Of course, you know that the 
pinhole will not give you a sharply-defined image, but that does 
not matter so long as you get the distance apart of the pinhole 
images to agree with the distance apart of the lens-formed 
images on the focussing screen. 


Size of Stops. 

I have a pocket Kodak with stops unmarked, but am told 
they are F/11, F/16, F/32. How can I verify this, so that 

I may know which stop to use? I use an exposure meter. 

E. L. H. (Croydon). 
See reply to A. M. (London, E.C.) In this way you will first 
ascertain the focal length of the lens. Having done this, draw 
a straight line equal to this length. Then with a pair of com- 
passes measure the diameter of the opening of the stop, and trv 
how many times this diameter is contained in the focal length 
line. This method is not scientifically accurate, but it is quite 
near enough for all practical purposes, and will tell you whether 

your largest stop is F/8, F/11, or F/16, and so on for the others. 


Dark-room Light for Ortho. Plates, etc. 
(1) What colour of light should be used for loading and 
developing orthochromatic plates? (2) Is pyro-soda de- 
veloper to be recommended? (3) Any special precautions 
necessary? J. P. (Preston). 
The best light for loading the camera is no light at all. It is 
quite easy with a very little practice to load up the slides or 
plate carriers by sense of touch only without any light at all, 
and this is safest. But if you cannot manage that, then you 
will find that you can get a comparatively safe light by using 
a filter made of one thickness of thin blotting paper coloured 
with tartrazine, and one coloured with naphthol green. Strong 
aqueous solutions are made of each of these two dyes. <A sheet 
of this blotting paper is dipped in the dye, then dried, then 
sandwiched together between two thin sheets of glass and fitted 
to a good large lamp. Of course, you understand that this is 
not an absolutely safe light to which plates may be recklessly 
exposed with impunity, but it is a practical safe light if used 
with reasonable precautions. (2) Pyro-soda is an excellent de- 
veloper, and is a very general favourite. (3) We do not know 
to what you refer—precaution as to dark-room light, developer ? 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada e Uii m 6s. 6d. js ii 138. 
Other Countries ... ,, s 7s. 6d. ri » 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
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а» Ihe Fine Art of 
+ ppreciation. 


Now that so many amateurs are proudly showing off the 
trophies of their first holiday with a camera, it is incumbent 
upon their true friends to consider how far they can be appre- 
ciative without departing from the exact truth. There is a fine 
art in saying the thing which appears to be kind, and yet does 
not compromise the critic. The first rule to bear in mind, of 
course, is always to look out for good points in a picture. I 
remember one critic who was asked to pass judgment upon a 
first effort in landscape, while the complacent photographer 
stood expectantly by. ‘There is one consistent feature of 
Nature in this landscape," he said, as he scrutinised the picture. 
“What is that?" asked the anxious artist. “The brow of the 
hill, which, I see, is placed above the mouth of the stream," 
was the reply. It is generally possible to say something kind 
like that. But if there is nothing good that can be said, the 
proper thing to do is not to indulge in ruthless denunciation, 
which would depress the young hopeful's spirits, but to suggest 
what an improvement would have been gained by taking the 
picture from a slightly different standpoint. If, for instance, 
it is a wave-study at close quarters that is in question, it is 
always permissible to suggest that the camera might have been 
placed six feet further forward, provided, of course, that such 
a distance would have precipitated it, Latham-like, into 
the sea. It is so much better to put it gently like that than 
to say, as the manner of some is, that the thing ought never to 
have been taken at all. 


By Way of Illustration. 

I learn that quite a number of demonstrators in advanced 
technical photography have been seized with remorse for wasted 
opportunities on reading the story which the President of the 
British Association has been telling at Winnipeg, about the 
youth who was lured to mathematical study by his liking for 
billiards. When this pupil discovered that the mechanical effects 
seen in the collision of elastic bodies were the same as those 
seen at the billiard table, he forged ahead, and took a good 
place in the Mathematical Tripos. Dr. Mees has not been 
slow to take the cue—(sorry, but quite unavoidable)—and I am 
informed that his next paper, while in reality conveying some 
most valuable information on the subject of “scatter,” will 
ostensibly be an absorbing survey of the deadly character ot 
Australian bowling, as revealed in recent test matches. There 
is also a rumour—but I find it difficult to credit, and give 
it with all reserve—that a forthcoming issue of the Journal of 
the Royal Photographic Society will contain an article by 
* Rhomb," in which the usual exciting study of lens aberra- 
tions will be presented in the attractive form of problems in 
chess. 


Wanted Names. 

The boom in aviation is adding a little regiment of words 
to the language, and we are all finding “ monoplane” and 
“ biplane” coming trippingly to the tongue. But while a new 
science is thus covering itself with nomenclatory fig-leaves, it is 
worth while considering whether some reform could not be made 
in our photographic terminology. We are still yearning for a 
word to describe a picture of which hand manipulation is as 
much the parent as the lens ; the photograph which is sent across 
the wires still awaits a formal christening, and it is desirable to 
have some form of designation for a screen-plate colour record, 
other than the name of the process by which it came into 
existence. But perhaps most of all we need to get rid of that 
lame and halting compound ^"'lantern-slide," which might be 
just as well given to the carrier in the lantern as to the picture 
that is projected. It is almost as banal as that wicked word 
block," as applied to the delicate product of the photo-engraver's 
art. 


S 


Photographing Vanities. 

A Minneapolis clergyman has left the depleted ranks of those 
American ministers who have not yet done anything sensa- 
tional, and is running amok in the streets photographing ladies. 


— Sea __ 
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His object is to obtain pictures which shall give point to his 
series of Sunday discourses on the iniquities of modern fashions. 
The ladies are naturally proud of the biggest thing in hats 
or the newest cut in gowns or the latest monstrosity in jewelry, 
and when they see a good-looking clergyman directing the un- 
flinching eye of a camera upon them, they do not realise that in 
being taken they are also being taken in, and that the reason 
for this impertinence is not a flattering though embarrassing 
admiration, but a passionate indignation at the vanities of 
modern Babylon. The reverend gentleman succeeded in obtain- 
ing a dozen views to throw on the screen on the following 
Sunday, and doubtless the members of his congregation were 
edified. It is to be hoped for his own sake that this clergyman 
has no “ partickler wanities”’ of his own, at any rate none that 
lend themselves to photographic reproduction to his disadvan- 
tage, for his conduct seems to be of the kind that provokes 
reprisals. 

Enterprise in Washington. 

For photographic enterprise. commend me to the other side 
of the Atlantic. By spending a couple of shillings the humblest 
citizen of the country of George Washington may have the privi- 
lege of showing himself to his wondering friends clasping hands 
with the President. Within walking distance from the White 
House a photographer issues the alluring invitation, "Step 
inside and have your picture taken side by side with President 
Taft." The fact is, however, that “ Big Bill" is not kept on 
the premises, but that the customer's figure is imposed on the 
stock photographs of the President, who stands with outstretched 
hand, as if in greeting, or in a friendly arm-in-arm pose, while 
the White House looms in the background of the picture. The 
illusion is said to be very successful, and the photographer is 
making a lot of money, while the countryman, on returning home 
after a visit to the capital, and producing the likeness, finds 
himself a hero at a cost of half.a-dollar. But even in America 
the amateur is setting the pace for the professional, and not 
long ago the leading boys’ journal suggested that youthful 
amateurs might at least make enough to pay for their plates 
and papers by going to houses where there were new babies, 
and requesting permission to take their portraits. Fond parents 
would not be too particular about technical excellence under 
such circumstances. 

A Little Knowledge. 

Mr. Watkins has recently introduced another ingenious tool, 
which has only one drawback, viz., that it tends to make the 
lazy man still more lazy by doing the time and temperature 
calculations for him. All one has to do is to put the ther 
mometer into the developer, and read off, not the temperature, 
but the time the plate should remain in the developer. This 
seems simple enough for most people, but after spending half 
an hour trying to explain to my friend Jawkins why develop 
ment takes longer at a low than at a high temperature, I am 
floored by his poser, “ If heat expands and cold contracts things, 
why doesn't it do the same with the time of developer? " 
Camera as Detective. 

The latest fashion in which the camera has been pressed into 
the service of Sherlock Holmes is for the photography of the 
veins of the hand. An Italian professor suggests that if photo- 
graphs are taken of the configuration of the veins at the back 
of the hand, the hands being held down for the purpose and 
the veins distended, a certain means of identification will be 
obtained. According to the professor the pattern of veins 15 
alike in no two persons. The trouble with the finger-print 
method is that the criminal, by the use of acids, can obliterate 
the delicate markings upon which identification depends, but 
no criminal can alter the branching of his veins without serious 
physical consequences. АП this only shows how far we have 
travelled since the day when a gallery of facial portraits was 
thought to be sufficient for Scotland Yard, and when the fact 
that some faces are alike, and that the subtle something we 
call expression may make the same face unrecognisable at 
another time, was not realised. Those who live under the appre 
hension of being mistaken for someone less worthy than them- 
selves will be relieved to know that there is some feature easily 
seen and photographable in which they differ from everybody 
else. 
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* THE LASSIE WI' THE LINT-WHITE LQCKS' By ARTHUR ELLIOTT (South Africa). 
From “The A. P." Colonial Exhibition. 
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A CITY TOWER. By EASTEN! Lee. 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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LANDS 
CAPE. By-H. Mortimer-Lams (Canada). 


From “The A. P." Colonial Exhibition. 
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LA JEUNESSE. By Mıss CONSTANCE MACFARLANE. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Next week a Special Autumn Number of THE A. D. 
AND P. N. will be issued. This number will be greatly 
increased in size, and will contain, 

"THE A.P. AND P.N." in addition to seasonable articles for 
AUTUMN NUMBER. amateurs, a series of reproductions 
on art paper of pictures from this 

year s Salon. As this special number will be published 
before the opening of the Royal Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition, a further selection of pictures from the 
latter show will be reproduced in the following issue. 
The Autumn Number will, however, be a notable one, 
and will mark the opening of the exhibition and lantern 
season. Every photographer will find something in it 
to interest him, and our readers will do well to bring it 
to the notice of their photographic friends who are not 
already subscribers. There will be no increase in price. 

9 $ G 


By the time these lines appear in print the 1909 Salon 
will be open to the public. That the verdict of the 
visitors will be a highly favourable one is 
TME 1909 certain, and in addition we are sure that this 
SALON. year’s show at Pall Mall will rank as one 
of the best, if not the very best exhibition of 
pictorial photography that has yet been held in this 
country. That it is largely the production of British 
workers is a notable point, while for strength and 
variety it will bear comparison with any of its pre- 
decessors. It may be argued that the exhibition is an 
exclusive one, but there will be no gainsaying that its 
exclusiveness makes it representative of the very cream 
of advanced pictorial work of the year, and an exhibi- 
tion at which it is an honour to be hung. It also indi- 
cates in no uncertain manner the progress of the camera 
as a responsive tool in the hands of workers who know 
what to express, and how to express it. No pictorial 
photographer can afford to miss this year's Salon, for 
thelessons it will teach. The illustrated catalogue, too, 
with its reproductions in autotype, should prove a 
lasting souvenir of 4 notable advance on the part of the 
Linked Ring. 
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The likelihood of photographic shutter testing being 
shortly taken up by the National Physical Laboratory 
will undoubtedly raise the general standard 
TESTING of this useful and necessary part of the 
SHUTTERS. photographer's equipment. The more in- 
expensive pattern of shutter can never be 
made absolutely reliable, as there are so many variable 
factors in it to deal with, yet, on the whole, the efficiency 
of the cheap camera is surprisingly good. The method 
of testing that is proposed is one according to well- 
known principles, says Mr. Chapman Jones in Know- 
ledge, the timing arrangement being a vibrating mirror 
which gives on the plate a sinuous curve. A vibration 
galvanometer is used, so that the amplitude and fre- 
quency of the vibrations are under easy control. The 
reflected pencil of light falls upon a moving plate for 
the period of time that the interposed shutter is open, 
and the number of oscillations recorded gives the period 
of the exposure. The speeding of the shutter can thus 
be calibrated, and those who require great accuracy will 
doubtless be able to send their shutters from time to 
time for the speeding to be checked. 
e Ge Q 
The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society have 
just launched upon an ambitious scheme. In the past 
they have been content with little more 
PROGRESS IN than dark-room accommodation and 
MANCHESTER. small club room on fourth floor, their 
more important meetings being held in 
the large room of the Manchester Atheneum. They 
have now committed themselves to an expenditure of 
about £, тоо per year for rent, etc., and have secured а 
fine suite of rooms on the ground floor in a modern build- 
ing, lofty, well lighted; and it is proposed to decorate 
these in an artistic manner and furnish them at a cost 
of about 4,100. A large dark-room fitted with two 
enlarging lanterns will be provided; library and council 
rooms, together with otner offices, studio arrangements, 
are also not overlooked. The scheme is being pushed 
forward bv the Manchester men with their well-known 
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energy and determination, and we cannot expect any- 
thing otherwise than success. When it is realised that 
this club is run upon democratic lines with a subscrip- 
tion of 7s. 6d., we should say that any photographer in 
the district who is not a member is standing in his own 
light by not joining at once. It is expected that the club 
will have a membership of not less than 400 by the new 
year. We certainly wish them success. 
eoe е 
When the weather is as at present, alternating 
between dust-laden wind and air so super-saturated with 
moisture that it tends rather to make 
THE DUST-PROOF the film of a negative damp than to 
DRYING-BOX. dry it, almost every photographer 
must feel the want of a convenient 
case in which the wet negative can be placed, so that it 
may be safe against dust, and at the same time the 
negative will dry. Many suggestions as to the making 
of dust-proof drying-boxes have appeared recently; one 
of the ideas put forward being to make a long box with 
front and back of a textile material that may serve for 
filtering the air. In order to ensure a draught, the box 
is to be made of such dimensions that the window of the 
work-room can be shut down upon it, and it is assumed 
that leaving the door of the room open will produce such 
a draught as will bring about therapid drying of the 
plates : a possible state of things, certainly, but rain and 
weather may disturb. The very old plan of warming a 
bandoox before the fire so as to drive off the natural 
moisture of the material has the advantage of sim- 
plicity, and a negative placed in a bandbox so dried will 
rapidly become dry. The effective drying capacity of 
the bandbox may be increased by lining it with a few 
thicknesses of blotting-paper. 
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Photography is now playing quite an important part 
in railway business. It has been the custom for some 
time on the Belgian State railways to have 
RAILWAY one's photograph affixed to the cheap ex- 
PORTRAITS. cursion travel tickets which enable one to 
go all over the lines during a certain 
period, and that mighty railway, the Paris-Lyon-Médi- 
terranée, adopts the same course. The latter company, 
by the wav, is sufficiently enterprising to advertise its 
long excursion tickets (extending over a number of 
days) in some of the French photographic journals, 
where the necessity for the photograph of the ticket- 
holder is emphasised. ‘‘ Railway ticket photographs '' 
are beginning to provide additional business for the 
small photographers on the Continent, many of whom 
supply them ‘‘ while you wait.” 
D eG me 


The battle of the combined toning and fixing bath 
has not been waged with any seriousness this season, 
and its popularity has continued 

THE COMBINED as high as ever. Such authorities 
TONING-FIXING BATH. as the Lumiéres and Professor 
Namias seem to think that its 

dangers are very insignificant if carefully used, and we 
are reminded that the latter strongly recommends the 
` previous fixing of the prints in ап acid hypo bath. The 
prints do not, as one might be disposed to fear, lose any 
more density by this treatment. Without previous 
washing, they are immersed for four or five minutes in a 
strong bath of eight ounces of hypo to the pint, which 
contains about five per cent. of ordinary boracic acid. 
They are then rinsed in water and toned in the combined 
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bath. As it is the soluble salts in the P.O.P. film which 
work the havoc in combined toning and fixing, the 
udvantage of removing them by preliminary fixing can 
be easily understood. 
& & & 
Of the many ways of photographing a sketch or 
diagram in a book without destroying or interfering 
with the book, that of using a 
COPYING DIAGRAMS mirror attachment is certainly the 
AND SKETCHES.  peatest. The book can be laid open 
upon the table, and the camera 
stood near it. А piece of looking-glass is then fixed 
over the lens, at an angle of forty-five degrees, so that 
the book is reflected by it into the lens. The arrange- 
ment is, in fact, a simple substitute for the prism as used 
in photo-engraving cameras. The mirror must be a 
good one, possessing a perfectly flat surface, or dis- 
tortion will be inevitable. It can be attached to the 
camera front, at the necessary angle, readily enough by 
means of a strong clip made of bent stout wire. If a 
large copy is not wanted, the book or sketch, etc., is 
merely laid on a ledge or other support below the level 
of the table, and the camera brought to the edge, so that 
the mirror faces it, and so reflects its image on the 
plate. The method has the great advantage, as the 
Photographische Mitteilungen observes, of not reversing 
the subject, so that a lantern slide can be made, of 
white lines on black, direct on the plate. 
e E & 


The landscapist who wanders in search of the pic- 
turesque is enjoined, by a writer in American Photo- 
graphy, to direct his steps towards the 
LIGHT AND source of the light; or, in other words, to 
THE EYE. so select the route that the eye views the 
changing scenes from a point towards 
which the shaaows stretch. That this injunction, if 
followed, will enable the student to keep in view the 
broader and more striking effects of light and shade 
should be sufficiently obvious. It may, however, be re- 
marked that this intensive viewing of things—if such a 
term is to be allowed—should not be overdone, espe- 
cially in the brighter weather, as the higher perceptive 
faculties undergo fatigue and reaction under exceptional 
strain; moreover, the actual organs of vision suffer from 
the long-continued direct action of the brighter light, 
and this notwithstanding the natural provision of a 
partial remedy in the contraction of the iris. 
e Gg 


As a silly-season topic of discussion in the halfpenny 


press, we feel disposed to suggest ‘‘ The Midge Martyr- 


dom’’—by which we mean the martyrdom 
FOR THE OUT- endured by the midges' human victims, 
DOOR WORKER. not that of the little winged torturers 
themselves. Is the English midge 
growing more mosquito-like? And why are some people 
very frequently bitten into a frenzy, while others appear 
to be so tasteless that they can venture into the 
“ gnattiest ’’ woods without suffering any assault ? Gen- 
erally midges are a real source of suffering to the land- 
scape photographer and other country adventurers in 
warm weather. Bathing the exposed parts of one’s 
person in a solution of quassia is said to discourage 
these minute enemies. We have not found this to be the 
case. So far, the sole remedy we know of worthy of the 
name is a solution of cyllin—say one part of cyllin to 
three or four hundred parts of water. The face, hands, 
wrists and ankles are laved with the cvllin water, which 
is allowed to dry on. 
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"is Nature passed through the alem- 
bic of man," and the artist may be 
compared in his function to a cook, 
whose business it is to take Nature 
in the unprepared state and, using 
all his skill and taste, to serve her up 
to the expectant connoisseur, now as 
a delicious landscape, quivering with luminous colours, of 
hills laced with silver streams—hills of lapis-lazuli and 
emerald against a sky of turquoise; now as a bacchanalian 
scene from Arcady, full of joyous exhilaration—a  har- 
monious interchange of rich forms and beauteous lines; or, 
again, as a fresh and graceful presentment of some sweet 
belle of the day. 

Thus the personal note is ever the dominant note in Art, 
by which the artist stands or falls, judges and is judged. 

Everything, therefore, depends upon the manner in which 
the artist presents his pictorial fare: it should tempt the 
spectator to taste and taste again with ever keener relish—a 
rich banquet followed neither by nausea nor a furred tongue. 

Common sense tells him that the masses and lines must be 
harmonious and pleasing, and the tout ensemble attractive at 
the first glance. As Sir Joshua Reynolds insists, “A picture 
should please at first sight, and appear to invite the spec- 
tators attention: if, on the contrary, the general effect 
offends the eye, a second view is not always sought, what- 
ever more substantial and intrinsic merit it may possess. . . 
We must take care that the eye be not perplexed and dis- 
tracted by a confusion of equal parts, or equal lights, or 
offended by an unharmonious mixture of colours." 


Decorative Design. 

To accomplish this end in the most effectual manner, the 
artist, whether painter or photographer, ought never to lose 
sight of the fact that, whatever the subject of his picture, it 
must be fundamentally an agreeable decorativé pattern of 
lines, lights and shades, and colours. Every part of the pic- 
ture must be carefully planned, so as to have interest and 
importance: there must be, as a famous artist pithily put it, 
“mo spaces to let.” Used with economy and thought, they 
must become as precious as those on some ancient Greek 
coin. The art of pictorial composition is, par excellence, the 
art of putting the right thing in the right place, and the 
artist must make many experiments and erasures, always 
studying the picture as a whole, and the effect from a dis- 
tance. The number of decorative patterns he will be able 
to produce is practically limitless—limited, indeed, only by 
his own individuality. 

Light, Shade, and Space. 

Now, a portrait is just as much “a picture” as a composi- 
tion of several figures, and beauty of effect, harmony, and 
balance are every whit as essential as in a more elaborate 
composition. Therefore, having caught his sitter and 
decided in what mode he should be dressed, the portraitist 
must now consider how to serve him up pictorially to the 
best advantage. The spaces round the figure, the quanti- 
ties and disposition of light and shade and colour, must 
receive earnest attention, as it is on them that*an agreeable 
effect, or the reverse, depends. Delaroche’s remark that out 
of mud he could make the skin of a Venus, if he were 
allowed to choose the surroundings, illustrates the import- 
ance of the setting of a figure. 
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Having determined the size of his print, the portraitist's 
first care must be the space that the sitter's figure shall 
occupy in it. With too much ground and background space 
round it the figure is dwarfed and looks like a crow in the 
wilderness. Thus the head of the sitter should be so placed 
in the picture that too much empty background does not 
occur above it, when he will appear to be sinking earth 
wards, or, on the other hand, too little, when the spectator 
will have an uncomfortable feeling that on the slightest 
movement the figure would knock its head against the 
ceiling. 

The Tone of the Eacliground. 

Should the tone of the background and hair both be dark, 
and therefore merged into one another, the portraitist can 
afford to allow a little less space of background above the 
head than if there were a strong contrast of light and shade 
between them. Much, however, must be determined by 
varying circumstances and the taste of the photographer, as 
in an open-air portrait it would be judicious to have a con- 
siderable space above the head to suggest the sky, and of 
course a group of several persons demands more space pro- 
portionately above the heads than a single figure. 
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The portraitist will find it advisable, also, to have a 
greater quantity of background space in front of the figure 
than behind it. This treatment of the background, unless 
in very exceptional circumstances, was the universal prac- 
tice of the great portrait painters. The contrary arrange- 
ment results in a curiously irritating and inharmonious 
spacing, owing to the importance it gives to the back of the 
figure. (Diagram No. 1 illustrates this fault, and also the 
unpleasant effect of too much space above the head.) 

On studying the portraits of the great masters, the photo- 
gtapher will find that the general shape of the figure on the 
canvas conforms more or less to a pyramid, with the head at 
the apex, the spaces of background, whether light or dark, 
being used to aid the decorative scheme of the whole. In a 
bust portrait it is not expedient to show less of the body than 
a head's length, a head and a half below the chin being a 
very agreeable quantity; and in the portrait of a lady the 
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Fig. a. 


body should not be severed at the waist—a little above or 
below it producing a much better effect. 


The Hands. 


The hands, at all times a valuable pictorial asset, give the 
same character and interest to the lower part of the picture 
as the face does to the upper. They form two exquisite 
spaces of half-tone, characteristic or beautiful, as the case 
may be, which the portraitist who is wise will use to the best 
advantage to aid his pattern of lights and shades. It will 
sometimes happen (as is frequently seen in Vandyck's por- 
traits) that part of the hand has to be cut off by the frame of 
the picture, and the photographer should not hesitate to do 
this if the effect demands it, and the result be not unplea- 
sant nor incongruous. Care should be taken that they 
appear of the right proportion to the head (2.е., as long as the 
face from the hair to the chin), and not too large, this latter 
fault arising from their being taken when too close to the 
camera. 

“Painting.” said Sir L. Alma Tadema once to the present 
writer, “is all a matter of proportion—proportions of forms, 
of lights and shades, and colours." And the photographer 
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would do well to consider the proportions of his spaces of 
light and shade in the arrangement of his portraits, as con- 
tributing much to the general effect and the pleasing “at 
first sight." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, when studying in Italy, made 
numerous sketches with the object of discovering the propor- 
tions of light and shade in the pictures of the ripest masters 
of the Venetian school, and to which, consciously or not, 
they adhered, summed up the result of his investigation in 
the following words :—" Without regard to drawing or sub- 
ject, the most effective general rule seems to be to allow not 
above one-fourth of the picture for light (including principal 
and subsidiary lights), to keep another quarter as dark as 
possible, and to reserve the remaining half for middle tint 
or half shadow. (In our second illustration, a sketch of the 
general proportions of shadows, half-tones, and high-lights 
in Sir A. Vandyck's masterly portrait of Charles I., it will 
be seen that these proportions, most skilfully disposed, are as 
nearly as possible those mentioned by Sir Joshua. This 
portrait, also, is a perfect specimen of spacing as regards 
head, hands, and background, and the general pyramidal 
form given to the neue) 


Correct Proportions of Light and Dark. 

No matter how distributed, however, there must always be 
a certain balance in the proportion of light to dark, both in 
quality and quantity. If there be much dark background 
and drapery, the spaces of high-light must be bright and 
concentrated to restore the equilibrium; and conversely, a 
quantity of light middle tone may be equalised by a deep 
note of intense black, as was the method of Turner in “ The 
Fighting Téméraire” and other pictures, where the buoy, by 
its blackness, adjusts the balance, in a condensed form, of 
the light spaces of sea and sky. The method (almost a man- 
nerism) of Rembrandt was the opposite to this, and con- 
sisted of a concentrated light balancing many deep trans- 
parent tones of varying intensities. 


Concentration the Hey-note. 

The portraitist must bear in mind that concentration, not 
diffusion, of light is the only way to secure an effective com- 
position, a scattering of many high-lights about the picture 
being both irritating from a decorative point of view, as well 
as untrue to Nature. The spaces of highest light must 
therefore be used sparingly, and placed near those points to 
which it is desired to give interest, the most important being 
generally located near the face. Anything in the nature of 
glitter must be rigorously rejected, as detracting from the 
dignity and simplicity always found in Nature. 

Of almost equal consequence as the spaces of high-light is 
the background space, which sets the tonal keynote of the 
whole composition. Breadth, so that the spectator’s atten- 
tion may be focussed on the figure, is of paramount import- 
ance here, but at the same time there must be gradation to 
prevent monotony; and in the case of a plein-air portrait, 
the landscape background may be chosen so as to help 
immensely the scheme of light and shade. 

In no part of the composition, perhaps, is it so necessary 
for the photographer to exercise his taste as in the quantity 
of space and tone value of the background: it is the setting 
which should show up the individuality of the sitter to the 
best advantage, yet its very simplicity makes its choice a 
difficult one. 

Position of Dark Masses. 

The spaces of greatest dark are most effective when they 
fall on the hair or drapery of the figure. With equally good 
effect they may be of large size and medium intensity, or 
occupying a small space, yet deep in tone. If of the first 
kind, they would fill the greatest part of the composition—as 
much or more than the background space itself. 

That dry and hard relief practised by the earliest Re- 
naissance painters, in which a light background was 
opposed to the shadowed side of the figure, and a dark 
ground to the illuminated side, was, when Art reached its 
ripest stage, abandoned for the much more valuable quali- 
ties of the mystery and subtle tone values of Nature, as 
exemplified in the work of Rembrandt and Velasquez. 
wherebv the outline of the figure often became melted and 
lost in the tone of the background. 
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Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


GREEN TONES ON BROMIDE PAPER. 


By М. KUGLER. 2 


HILE the results obtained by bromide 
printing leave little to be desired, one 
sometimes finds prints that would look 
better in colour than in black and 
white. There are reliable and simple 
processes for toning bromides blue. 
sepia, and shades of red and red- 

( & brown, but those for green are not so 

x 7$ satisfactory. 

7 +! After trying several of these with 

indifferent success, I worked out the 

simple process described below, and 
found it to work smoothly in every 
instance. 

Three solutions are required. They are :— 


A.—Potassium ferricyanide 5 grams or 77 gr. 


Ammonia ............... 5 drops 5 drops 

Water del es pes IOO C.C. or 34 02. 
B.—Conc. ferric chloride c.c. ог 80min. 

WY Aten: ен ова 100 C.C. or 3} OZ. 


Or if ferric chloride is not at hand, one can use :— 
Ferric ammon. citrate 2 grams. or 33 gr. 


Hydrochloric acid .... 5¢.c. or 80 min. 
W ALGER ан Risa Po оо C.C. or 34 Oz. 
C.—Sodium sulphide ...... I gram. or 15.5 gr. 
Матерн» тоо C.C. OF 3$ 02. 
Then add hydrochloric 
acid. ла: S c.c or 8o min. 


This solution may become turbid, but no attention 
need be paid to that. 
Having made up the solutions, one sets to work as 
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follows :—The washed bromide print is placed in solu- 
tion À until bleached through to a light brown. This 
usually takes from two to three minutes. The solution 
is now poured back into the bottle, and the print 
washed until the whites are free from the yellow colour 
of the ferricyanide. Upon the thoroughness of this 
washing the ultimate purity of the whites depends. 

Having washed the print, it is placed in solution B 
for five minutes, then rinsed once or twice, and trans- 
ferred to solution C for five minutes. A short washing 
completes the process. 

The chemical reactions involved are as follows :— 
When the bromide print is placed in the ferricyanide the 
silver reduces it with formation of silver ferrocyanide. 
When this is treated with the ferric chloride solution, 
the iron combines with the ferrocyanide radicle to form 
Prussian blue, while the chlorine unites with the silver, 
giving white silver chloride. 

At this stage the print is a bright blue. On now 
treating it with the acidified sulphide solution the silver 
chloride is converted into yellow silver sulphide, which, 
together with the Prussian blue previously formed, 
gives the green of the finished print. 

It is necessary to use an acid solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, since, if sodium sulphide alone were used, the 
Prussian blue would be attacked, and also black ferrous 
sulphide would be formed all over the print unless the 
washing after the iron solution has been extremely 
thorough. 

Should the whites of the print appear tinted pale blue 
while it is wet, this need cause no alarm, as the coloura- 
tion practically disappears after drying. 
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OW that the 
exhibition 
season 15 at 

hand, a few hints 
on how to look at 
pictures with the 
idea of gleaning 
hints may be ac- 
ceptable. The 
first thing to get 
clear in one's mind is some definite notion as to what kind 
of help we are to look for, because, unless we start off with 
something like a prearranged plan, the chances are we 
shall find our attention skipping about from one thing to 
another, and come away from the exhibition with very little 
result, except, perhaps, the usual eye-strain headache. 

It should be understood at the outset that one may visit 
an exhibition with any one of half a dozen or more different 
quests—all of them quite right and proper for different indi- 
viduals. Therefore it may be convenient to consider some 
of these aims separately, so that each reader may take his 
own case and skip those that do not appeal to him. 

Technicalities. 

For the moment I limit this term to the fundamentals of 
negative making so far as exposure, development, etc., are 
concerned. The young student will do well to take care- 
ful note of those instances in which the worker has 
evidently given a generous exposure, so as to secure abun- 
dant detail in the shadows, and at the same time has retained 
printing gradation in the high-lights by not carrying 
development too far. Special attention should be paid to 
extreme cases. For instance, an interior of a building may 
show very dark parts and at the same time, perhaps, the 
strong light from a window. Again, in a landscape subject 
we may have one part in the full and fierce light of a blazing 
sun, and at the same time others in strong shadow. Now 
here note that such strong sunlight effects are not truthfully 
rendered by hard lights and solid black shadows, but rather 
by broad and very delicately graduated high-lights and 
transparent shadows, 2.е., shadows that we can see through. 


Extremes in Light and Shade. 

For instance, we may have a whitewashed cottage in sun- 
light on one side, and a strong cast shadow on the grass on 
the other side. In such a case we should have indications of 
the slightly roughened surface of the sunlit walls, and at the 
same time the grass in shadow must not look like a laver of 
coal-dust or tar. 

The opposite extreme of slight light and shade contrasts 
also calls for special care. Thus we may have an open sea- 
scape topped by delicately lit clouds, whose darkest parts 
are still not far removed from white paper, while the darker 
parts of the dimpling waves are but a trifle darker than the 
clouds; or we may have an open landscape enshrouded in 
a mist veil, a child's portrait against a light background, 
a bit of architectural detail in low relief, etc. Here, again, 
let the tyro note carefully that good technique is the founda- 
tion of all good work. (This is true not only of photo- 
graphy, but of all other arts, e.g., painting, music, etc.) 

Note also that, following our good and sound rule, viz.. 
* Expose for the shadows, develop for the high-lights," we shall 
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learn that with a strong-contrast subject our procedure йо 
general is a generous exposure and just sufficient i 
ment to prevent the high-lights getting too flat, while 

the weak-contrast subject our exposure will be cut down 
until it is just, and only just, sufficient to give the needed 
shadow detail, while development must not be overdo Н 
we get too much contrast, nor underdone, lest we get msu 
cient gradation and gradationless darker parts: 
should be taken of these points, because not only with be- 
ginners, but also many others, there is an erroneous ide 
that, no matter what the original subject is, the negative 
should range from clear glass to full printing density, givi 
blank paper. Examination of examples by acknowl 


z 


pictorial experts will show us that the print in some TEES 


has no blank paper and no dark parts anywhere near black, 
while other pictures make use of the utmost printing limits 
of the paper. 

the Scale of Tones in Prints. 

To put this point—which is of very considerable prac- 
tical importance both in negative and print making— 
another way, let us imagine our available scale of light and 
shade in the print to be represented by numbers, and sup- 
pose platinotype to be the printing process. We may call 
blank paper 10, and the “blackest black” obtainable o, 
while half-way between black and white, t.e., a middle grey, 
we may call 5, and so on. Now a lomg-scale print could 
extend from 10 down to o. Such a range might in some 
cases be suitable for strong-contrast subjects, e.g., interiors, 
portraits in strong light, etc. ; but it is seldom wise to use 
our resources to the utmost limits. Whenever one is 
examining any work of art, and feels that the artist has used 
his powers to the utmost, there is always a drop in our esti- 
mation of his work, a half suggestion of having tried and 
not quite succeeded, just as one experiences a feeling of 
apprehension when a singer produces the utmost top Or 
bottom note. Contrast this with the impression given by a 
work which we feel that the worker has done with compara- 
tive ease and the half-suggested notion that he will yet do 
something better; our interest is quickened and he com- 
mands our sympathy and admiration. “Never shoot your 
last bullet” is an old saying, which perhaps conveys some- 
thing of what I am trying to convey. But to get back to the 
range of light and shade in our prints. Now a short scale 
of tones may range from, let us say, 9 to 5, or 7 to 3, ог; 
to I. In the first case we should call it a short range in a 
high key, while in the last case it would be in a low key. 

So far as light and shade relationship are concerned, all 
three prints might be equally truthful, but they are not 
likely to be equally successful from a pictorial point of view. 
Each subject has just its own best pitch as well as range of 
light and shade. 

The Application of Technicalities. 


It is in an exhibition that we can most profitably study 
the practical application of technicalities by comparing 
pictures of similar subjects by different workers, e.g., the 
architecture of A, B, and C, the portraits by X, Y, Z, etc. 

I hope the reader will not run away with the idea that the 
only, or even the principal, thing to study at an exhibition is 
technicalities, for while it may truly be said to form the 
foundation of good art work, at the same time it is, after all, 
only a means to an end. By the poet good grammatical 
construction is needed, so that he may convey his ideas 
clearly and vividly; yet the finest grammatical compositions 
are not necessarily poetry. 
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S early in the year as last 

May—it might even have 
been late April—I got into my 
head the details of a way which 
it seemed should make snap- 
shotting with screen plates both 
practical and simple for any 


the art of developing panchro- 
matic plates. 

At the same time I commenced 
a series of homely experiments, 
which, I am glad to say, have 
led to quite a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Within the last few 
weeks I have taken a number of 
coloured snap-shots with an ex- 
posure in sunlight or very 
bright diffused daylight of as 
little as the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth of a second. Moreover, 
the ease with which the results 
have been obtained, encourages 
the placing before the intelli- 
gent, but not perhaps scientific, 
photographer, of а process 
| which can boast of being with- 
out a single staggering new technicality to bewilder, confuse, 
and breed failure. 

In the way to be described, I start with a Thames “ separate ” 
plate and colour screen, but, unlike the usual procedure, in- 
stead of reversing after development, I fix out in hypo, just as 
is done in the case of an ordinary plate, relying upon a trans- 
parency subsequently made from the resulting negative, to give 
me my coloured positive. So much has already been outlined 
by me elsewhere (B. 7. colour supplement for August 6), in an 
article dealing with technical and general considerations of the 
fix out as against reversal processes. What I now propose to 
do is to give such detailed instruction as shall bring the possi- 
bility of trial of this method directly home to the amateur, and 
to do this with special reference to hand-camera protraiture and 
shutter work in general. 

To start then at the beginning, first let us suppose we have 
provided ourselves with the necessary boxes of “ separate” 
Thames plates and screens, as also with a compensating filter 
to place on the lens tube, and without which latter in some 
а all attempts to record colour by the process are utterly 
useless. 

The Loading of the Dark-slide. 


_ Go into the dark-room, that is to say, into any room which 
Is either absolutely dark, or lit only by a faint green “ safe 
light.” If you do not possess one of these “safe lights," as 
they are called by the manufacturers, you must not attempt to 
use ordinary ruby medium. Have ready the colour screens 
cleaned on the glass side, well dusted, and laid in place, coated 
side up, in the dark slide. With these in position, all that 
remains to be done in the dark is to load a plate, film down, in 
each. The slide is then closed, and we are ready for exposure. 
So much is merely repeating in somewhat amplified form the 
language of the instruction leaflet issued with the plates them- 
selves. But here please note the similarity abruptly ends. 
Henceforward we take the branch line, and the instruction book 
ceases to be of any use to us whatever. 


Exposure. 


I have talked of loading the dark slide since I have sup- 
posed that the hand camera in question is one of the sort 
using them. We are now out on the prowl for coloured photos. 
As a start, set the shutter to the lowest speed at which you 
know yourself to be able to hold the camera steady enough 
to avoid blur. With myself, as with many others, that is about 
the twelfth of a second. Working at this speed on a sunny 
August or September day, between the hours of eleven and 
four o'clock, it will be necessary for our lens to have an 
aperture of not less than F/4.5 or thereabouts. If the lens to 
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COLOUR SNAP-SHOTTING MADE EASY. 
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be used is an F/6 one, as are so тапу of the high-class instru- 
ments of the present day, then the shutter must not be set 
faster than the fifth of a second. Many people can hold a 
camera quite steady for this length of time, some even longer. 

Good light and reasonably bright colours should be our 
motto until we find our feet. At the seaside, children paddling, 
with their coloured print dresses and sun-bonnets, are well- 
nigh ideal for a start. In the country, light-walled cottages, 
covered with roses and honeysuckle, would form excellent 
objects on which to learn, always provided the position was 
well in the light, and not overhung by tall trees. In the case 
of outdoor portraits, which are by no means outside the scope 
of the coloured snap-shot, stick to full-lengths at first, avoiding 
recourse to shady hats, parasols, and the like, but rather, when 
necessary, turning the sitter’s eyes away from the glare, as the 
means of overcoming any appearance of strain on the features. 


We Come to Development. 


Here let me say for a start no fidgety dark-room clock or 
other such contrivance is necessary. Indeed, except when un- 
loading the plates, the dark-room itself may be dispensed with, 
if recourse is had to the now usual method of time development 
in a light-tight development tank. As to the developer to be 
used, I give the following formula, which is that recommended 
by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright for their own panchromatic 
plates, and which can hardly be improved upon :— 


Metol-Hydroquinone Developer. 


MIO imitative I T er ATi 44 gr 
ELV ALOGRINOIGS) SPD 22 gr 
Sod. sulphite (eryst.) .cisiccayscescastaveseacessaccssvevaves I OZ 
Sod. CRTs (CSES Sion eee ананан EX AS a EXPRESA I OZ. 
VOGT o ЖАТК КР OE E CTO АННАН ЧК SE EPA PAG 60 oz 


It will be noticed this formula contains no bromide, and for 
shutter work it will be best not to add any, or at most a couple 
of drops of ten per cent. pot. brom. solution to each ten drams 
of poured-out developer, the amount usually employed for cover- 
ing a quarter-plate in its dish when developing in darkness. 

Place the plate in the solution, observing the same rigid 
precautions as to character and quantity of light as when load- 
ing. And do not forget that as you open the dark slide the 
plate will be the first and the screen the second to fall into the 
hand. Put the latter aside, as it repays development but poorly, 
to say the least. 

After a trial time of four minutes in the developer with con- 
stant rocking, the plate is withdrawn and put into the ordinary 
hypo fixing bath. From this time our old friend red lamp 
may be turned on, and by it the process of fixation watched. If 
at the conclusion the negative is taken up and held to the light, 
we shall very soon see what sort of result we may expect of it. 


To Judge a Fixed-out Colour Negative. 
First look to the density and note the degree of under-expo- 
sure,if any. Inthecaseof medium rapid shutter work, even in 
the strongest light there is almost sure to be some of the latter. 
If the negative is badly over-developed, that is to say soot 
and whitewashed, it may have to be pulled down with persul- 
phate to get out the details in the high lights. If erring on 
the thin side, there is nothing to be done with it except wash 
and dry. I do not advocate intensification at this juncture 
except as a desperate resource, and when it is certain the thin- 
ness is due to short development merely, not being the result 
of hopeless under-exposure. At the same time, in any ordinary 
case of the former, the transparency making stage should afford 
ample opportunity for correcting matters. 
` But a process which I do most heartily recommend as a pre- 
liminary to the washing of all medium dense negatives, both 
the fairly normal ones and those which may also call for sub- 
sequent treatment with persulphate, is to give them a short 
clearing in Howard Farmer's reducer. This has a distinctly 
beneficial effect on the colours eventually to be produced, for 
it will, of course, be understood that at the present stage of 
affairs the negative looks for the unaided eye as if it were 
just one of the ordinary non-coloured brand—as indeed, in a 
way, it is. 
To make the Howard Farmer reducer, weak, plain»hypo bath 
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is coloured lemon-yellow with a solution of red prussiate of 
potash. This is not really an Irishism. The mixture must be 
used quite fresh made each time, and the plate is left in it until 
the clearing action has caused a visible brightening of the tones. 


A Most Important Wrinkle. 


And now while our negative is drying, let me hasten to make 
two important points concerning it. The first is that, beyond 
its application to the production of colour, it possesses as well 
the virtue of excellence as a means for ordinary contact print- 
ing and enlarging. The second point, however, which I want 
to make on the subject of the colour negative is of the nature 
of a wrinkle which will possibly be found to get the beginner 
in colour work out of a tight hole or two over the matter of 
providing sitters, with results of the exposures made upon them. 

It is just this. Do not be too hasty when taking portraits 
to announce the especial and particular nature of the result 
you are aiming at. Then if you feel disposed to carry your 
generosity so far, and no further, you are at perfect liberty 
to make, as quid pro quo for your subjects, nice contact prints 
or enlargements in monochrome, which will be all they have 
been led to expect. This comes in especially useful where one 
has to obtain the co-operation of, say, a pretty child, in making 
a colour exposure. It would be no good offering it the prospect 
of a screen-plate transparency as a reward for its help. The 
child is not born who would understand you. And two or 
three quickly run off bromide or P.O.P. postcards settles the 
question in а way as much cheaper as it is generally more 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

Ordinary photos from ‘colour’ negatives, made as above 
described, are just the same to look at as any others, except 
for a pleasant, almost microscopic, breaking up or grain in 
the film, practically unnoticeable in contact work, and actually 
a great addition to the artistic quality of enlargements, as a 
few trials will soon prove. 


The Transparency. 

And now the negative is dry. Back to the -dark-room with 
it, this time in full flood of canary fabric, or at worst, in bright 
ruby light. For that which remains to be done is familiar work, 
none other than the making of a good sparkling transparency, 
exactly as one would in the case of an ordinary photographic 
lantern slide, except for its rather greater density, and the fact 
that as the * tone" of the transparency will have practically 
no effect on the completed colour positive, we are at liberty 
to make use of such a sparkle-producing developer as the 
Imperial hydroquinone formula, without considering the 
greenish tinge to which it sometimes gives rise. 

For the plates to be used in printing off the negative we may 
make practically what choice we like. Lantern brands, in quar- 
ter-plate size, process plates of all sorts and kinds, and the 
slower class of ordinaries, all can be made to suit our purpose. 
For the benefit of those who may be in the country, where it 
is sometimes difficult to get hold of lantern or process plates 
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in the quarter-plate size, I may say that with due allowance 
as to shortening exposure there may be made wholly acceptable 
transparencies on Imperial ordinaries. This I mention from 
personal knowledge, and in no way with the intention of be 
littling like brands of other makers, which, for all I know, may 
be, and probably are, every bit as useful for the purpose. 

Once having got our transparency safely developed to about 
twice the depth usual in lantern slide making, and as free 4s 
possible from veil, we are at full liberty to adopt any after 
process that may seem to us good as a way of eliminating 
lingering traces of the possible under-exposure from which the 
original negative may have been more or less suffering. 

Local or partial intensification with various intensifiers (er- 
cluding those which tone at the same time), treatment with 
Farmer's reducer, either locally or to remove veil, as with 
persulphate where shadows are hard, all this and more may 
be resorted to without fear for the purity of the colours soon 
now to be called upon to make their appearance. 

At this point in the process of colour snap-shot making, I 
often have recourse to the direct process of intensification, 
brought about by mercuric iodide in sodium sulphite solution, 
and sold commercially by the Lumière Company. It is invalu- 
able for hardening out shadows in case of slight under-develop- 
ment. 

Last of all, in the way of making the best possible use of 
our chances of control before finally binding up positive and 
colour screen, we may, if we like, turn to the aid of pencil and 
spotting sable, and see what they can do for us in the elimina- 
tion of minor blemishes. 

I omitted to say in its proper place that both the two latter 
agencies may, with advantage, be employed also upon the nega- 
tive, just as in the case of ordinary portrait work. If you can 
retouch, do so by all means. Tints do not suffer by the process. 


How we Get the Colour. 


And now in conclusion of the article, as it will also be the 
conclusion of the photographer's labours, let us retake the 
colour screen through which the original exposure was made, 
and place it against the positive, moving the one into register 
upon the other until the plaid effect first formed gives place 
to the tints for which we have been striving. 

When correctly registered, the colours should be well in evi- 
dence. Screen and plate are bound permanently in position by 
the usual lantern binding strips, and will be found to be (if 
properly made) both luminous and crisp. Moreover, working 
as described, one can, if desired, reproduce duplicates barely 
distinguishable from one another as to tone and purity of 
colours, by the simple expedient of making more transparencies, 
and fitting screens to them as may be required. 

The process thus takes its place as the one simple and direct 
screen-plate duplication process of the present day, and for that 
reason, as well as for its highly interesting yet homely nature, 
should claim a trial at the hands of all but the most timid. 
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GOPIeOMING EXHIBITIONS 
"Ae ey Eli) s COMPETITIONS 
| ЫЕ Ef Notices of Exhibition Fixtures, 
etc., will be inserted under this 
heading if Hon. Secretaries will send th: necessary particulars. 


The Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. September 10 
to October 23. Hon sec., Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 

Royal Photographic Society, N 
September 23 to October 3o. 
Square, W.C. 

Bradford Photographic Society, Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
Bradford. October 4 to December 31. Exhibits September 20. 
Sec., W. E. Townend, 14, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

Portsmouth Camera Club.—October 6-13. Entries September 
20. Exhibits September 28. Sec., J. Thompson, 5, Pembroke 
Road, Portsmouth. | 

Rotherham Photographic Society.x—October 20-23. Entries 
October 11. Exhibits October 16. Sec., Н. C. Hemmingway, 
Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

Watford Camera Club, Buck's Rooms, Watford. October 27 
and 28. Entries and exhibits October 21. Sec., W. J. Edmonds, 
3, The Parade, Watford. 

Johannesburg Photographic 
Entries, October 12. Exhibits October 20. 
71, Cuthbert's Buildings, Tohannesburg. 


ew Gallery, 121, Regent Street. 
Sec., J. McIntosh, 35, Russell 


Art Circle. —November 3-6. 
Sec., Harold Smith, 


Cambridge and District Photographic Club.— November 10-13. 
Sec., T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 

Doncaster Camera Club, Temperance Hall, St. Sepulchre 
Gate. November 16-19. Entries October 3o. Exhibits Novem. 
ber 12. Sec., F. A. Jordan, 21, Baxter Gate, Doncaster. 

Bishop Auckland Photographic Society.— November 23-25. Sec., 
Geo. Ross, Cemetery Lodge, Bishop Auckland. 

Southampton Camera Club.—November 23-26. Sec., S. G. 
Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

Redhill and District Camera Club.—November 22. 
Robinson, Broadfield, Reigate. 

Dukinfield Photographic Society.—December 4-7. Sec., E. Till, 
30, Bass Street, Dukinfield. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society (members only). — November 
27 to December 11. Sec., J. S. McCulloch, 34, North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Sec., C. 


COMPETITIONS. 

“The A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions. (See page 268). 

* The A. P. and P. N." Annual Lantern Slide.—Entries close 
October 11. For full particulars see issue of July 20. 

Hinton Memorial Medal for landscape work. Entries close 
November rs. For entry form see issue of September 7. 

Thornton-Pickard Cash Prize. Entries close October r. Par 
ticulars from Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 

Sinclair's Oil and Bromoil Competition.—Entries close October 
31. Particulars from James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, Hay- 
market, S.W. 
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ROM a cursory glance 

R at the two little pic- 
tures illustrating 

this article—‘‘ Flame ” and 
; “The incantation "' 

SI most readers 

(SS > will probably 
À p= arrive at the con- 
; SS 2 clusion that they 
are examples of 
flashlight photo- 
graphy. 

The sole 
minant in each case, however, was daylight. 

The fact that aaylight can be so modified, directed, 
and made to produce effects different from the conven- 
tional is not sufficiently understood and appreciated by 
the average photographer. Any amateur who is willing 
to devote a little time and study to this particular field 
of work will be amply rewarded by his results. 

For some considerable time I have endeavoured to 
obtain as тапу 
totally different 
effects of lighting by 
means of controlled 
daylight as possible. 
The results of my 
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experiments have 
been contributed to 
the photographic 
press at various 
times, in the hope 
that they would 


prove interesting and 
useful to other 
workers. 

The two illustra- 
tions at present 
being dealt with mav 
be described as 
figure studies, in 
which the likeness is 
of no account, the 
aim being to produce 
pictures interesting 
only as representing 
subjects of a strik- 
ingly lit character. 
À description of the 
actual methods em- 
ployed in the produc- 
tion of each may be 
interesting. 

In the picture entitled ‘‘ Flame " there are two main 
points of some little difficulty which had to be over- 
come. It was desired to suggest movement, and also 
that the light should proceed from a position below that 
of the model. 
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EXFERIMENTS IN LIGHTING. 


Special to “The А. P. and Ф. NC." 


It was necessary, therefore, that the source of light 
should appear to be below the model, because our in- 
stinctive idea is that fire and flame originate from the 
lower regions, and that to give the idea of motion 
the hair should be flowing out as if caused by the wind 
or draught which usually accompanies fire. 

These two requirements were accomplished in what 
was really a very simple manner. The model was 
posed in a recumbent position, upon a table—in fact, 
lying flat upon her back, with her head and shoulders 
hanging unsupported over the end of the table. Thus 
her hair naturally hung downwards. 

Then the table was pushed up close to an ordinary 
window, so that the model's feet were touching the 
window, the upper part of which was entirely covered 
over with brown paper to shut out the light. 

The only light then that had access to the room came 
in at the bottom of the window, striking upon the 
under side of the model's hand, which was simply held 
up in the air, and also on to the under side of the chin 
and face. 
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The method of production of this picture is described on this page. 


An exposure of five seconds was made, using a rapid 
plate and lens at F / 5.6. 

Upon development it was found to be over-exposed, 
resulting in a flatness of lighting. A second plate was 
exposed under the same conditions, but the exposure 
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The light was then reflected back on to her as desired, 
by the aid of two fairly large swing-frame mirrors. 

One of these was placed about three feet above the 
floor level and just outside the range of the lens, re- 
flecting the light somewhat upwards, while the other 
was about in the same position, but inclined forwards 
so as to throw the light downwards on to the lower 
hand and arm. 

The exposure again for this was found to be satis- 
factory by using F /5.6, extra rapid plate, two seconds. 

This negative was also matt varnished, and the fumes 
from the burning brazier made by pencilling upon the 
varnish. 

The actual brazier shown in this picture deserves 
some attention, as some workers would perhaps think 
such an accessory would be difficult to obtain. 

If such is the case, I 
hope to show by the two 
small illustrations that 
such accessories can be 
easily made. 

A large sheet of plain 
white cardboard was 
first obtained, and upon 
this the brazier was 
drawn in charcoal, much 
as a crayon drawing 
is made. It was then 
cut out and thin pieces 
of wood nailed upon the 
back to make it more 
rigid. 

The finished print was 
also an enlargement 
toned to a similar lurid 


INCANTATION. , 

THE INCA ION sepia. 
reduced to two seconds. This was found upon develop- Although neither of the 
ment to be satisfactory. pictures is put forward 


When dry, the negative was matt varnished on the as an example of high 
glass side and the suggestion of flames worked upon artistic or pictorial work, 


the varnish with a stump and blacklead. vet the results are not 

The final enlargement was carefully made, and altogether displeasing and 
printed in bromide, finally being toned to а warm and exemplify how it is 
rather lurid sepia colour. possible to harness our old 


By trimming the print to a suitable shape and using familiar friend daylight 
it as a horizontal instead of an upright picture, the idea much more securely than 
of its method of production is altogether lost sight of. the average photographer 

The second illustration, '* The Incantation,” was 15 aware of. 


produced by the use of davlight reflected from mirrors. The methods described 
The model was posed under a canopy of dark cur- may also be taken as sug- 
tains, extemporised to form a sort of large box or three- gestions for many other 
sided tent, so that she was shaded from the direct light experiments in lighting, l 
and was standing in the deep shade. but with different subjects. а-а. 


COPYING A FADED PRINT. 


BY F; Gi £; 
A MEANS of copying a print which had faded to a sickly yellow The plate used was an isochromatic, of well-known make, and a 
colour was suggested to the writer recently, and proved very full exposure was given with a small stop. 

satisfactory; a brief note as to the method may be of value to On developing in pyro-soda it was found that the blue glass 
others. had emphasised the details of the yellow print and had rendered 

A piece of blue glass was obtained from a glazier; it was of the them far more distinct; thus the copy was a great improvement on 
palest tint made, a sort of Cambridge blue diluted fifty per cent., {һе original, and instead of appearing dead and flat, as so many 
and the yellow print was squeegeed in optical contact with it; ordinary copies of photographs do, this one was quite brisk. 
after being thoroughly dried the glass was set up in such a position A hint like this is of the utmost value where a photographer is 
that all reflections were avoided, a tissue paper screen being called upon to copy an old and very much faded picture, which 
required in one direction. may be the only one in existence of some deceased friend or relative. 
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A HEAD STUDY. By Miss Bgssig MACFARLANE. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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HE following observations are not 
T intended for those who are content 
to fill their albums at home with 
contact prints, made from negatives 
obtained in a camera and with a lens of 
a certain size. Very few amateur photo- 


Enlargement from portion of small print shown abo 


graphers, however, worthy of the name are satisfied with 
such results. 

Nor are these observations likely to be of much use to 
those who think it necessary to go on tour with a complete 
battery of lenses and two or three cameras, in order that 
they may get exactly what thev want on the spot, and make 
the most of their opportunities. 

The average amateur is glad to be able to travel as lightly 
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. ome Advantages of Short -~ Focus Icenses for General 
Photographie Work. 
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equipped as possible, and often has 
to try to make one camera and lens 
fulfil all his requirements. From 
his negatives he seeks by enlarge- 
ment and by modification to get, as 
lar as may be, the same pleasing 
pictorial effects as are secured by 
the man who travels with a whole 
mule's burden of apparatus and 
paraphernalia. The contest is un- 
equal, but perhaps not hopeless. It 
is for the benefit of such that this 
article 1s written. 

In speaking of a lens as of short 
locus we may use the term abso- 
lutelv, without regard to the size 
of plate on which it is to be used. 
For instance, we might say that a 
lens having a focal length of 3 
inches is a short-focus lens, and one 
of 12 inches a long-focus lens. Or, 
on the other hand, we may speak of 
the focal length with reference to 
the plate. In this sense a 12-inch 
lens, if used on a plate 15 by 12 
inches, might be described as a 
short-focus lens. 

It is the object of the present 
article to show that in both these 
senses—whether focal lengths are 
considered absolutely, or relativelv 
to the size of the plate—the moder- 
ately short-focus lens carries the 
day as the one which from many 
points of view has most advantages 
and fewest limitations. 

It is well, however, at the outset, 
to dispose of two objections which 
are frequently urged against the use 
of short-focus lenses. 

“ Short-focus lenses give distor- 
tion." This is a statement we often 
hear made by photographic dealers and others who ought 
to know better. It is quite mistaken. The perspective 
of any photograph depends altogether on the point from 
which it is taken, and not at all on the focal length of the 
lens. lf from a certain place, P, a photograph is taken of 
a subject embracing certain objects, A, B, C, etc., the per- 
spective and relative sizes of all such objects, as seen in the 
negative, will be exac whether the lens is of 
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I inch or of 30 inch focus. Pictorially speaking, 
both would be identical. 

The second objection has the merit of being 
true; but, so far as our present purpose is con- 
cerned, it is a positive advantage. Short-focus 
lenses give smaller pictures. The linear dimen- 
sions of a photograph taken with a 3-inch lens 
will be only half those of one taken with a lens 
of 6 inches, and the details will, as a rule, be 
rather minute to be easily seen. with the un- 
assisted eye. For contact printing, even from a 
plate so small as 34 by 24, it is a mistake to use 
any lens less than 5 inches in focal length. 
But the size of the negative made in the camera 
does not matter in the least when it is merely 
made the foundation of an enlarged picture. 
Smaller negatives, then, only mean less weight, 
less expense, less bulk, simpler and less clumsv 
enlarging apparatus, and—last, but by no 
means least—less storage room required for our 
outfit in general; all matters of importance. 

If, with our camera focussed on infinitv, 
we take a photograph of a landscape or street 
scene, the images of objects near the camera 
will show a greater or less amount of blurring, 
due to their not being in exact focus. This 
blurring is usually measured by the diameter 
of the circle of diffusion, which corresponds to 
the image of each point. Visually, however, 
the blurring is more accurately expressed in 
terms of the area of the blur rather than of its 
diameter. Everyone who has done any enlarg- 
ing knows what a striking increase in the 
visibility of the details of a picture is made by 
a magnification of two or three diameters. 
When we speak of the “ depth of focus ” given 
by a lens, we mean its power of rendering 
sharply objects at varying distances from the 
camera. 

The depth of focus of any lens may be said 
generally to vary according to the stop used. 
The distance range of sharp focus given with 
an aperture of F/16 will be twice that given by 
the same lens at F/8; and the diameter of the 
blur in the image of any point when working 
with F/16 will only be half that resulting from 
the use of F/8. | 

Depth of focus bears also a most important 
relationship to the focal length of the lens. The 
diameter of the circle of diffusion at any point in the image 
is directly proportionate to dir adi of the focal length. 
For instance, the blur resulting from the use of a lens of 
7 inches focus at any given aperture will be four times the 
diameter and sixteen times the area of that given by a lens 
of 3} inches at the same effective aperture (i.e., with a stop 
of the same relative F value); for very near objects the 
difference will be greater still. 
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Print from Complete Negative. 
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Enlargement from Portion of Print shown below. 


In other words, by the use of a short-focus lens, we in- 
crease to a most remarkable extent our power of securing, 
with comparatively large apertures, negatives in which the 
images ob all objects, whether near or far, are rendered in 
focus sharp enough not to produce an unpleasant effect upon 
the eve. 

The advantage thus gained is modified, but not lost, by 
subsequent enlargement. If we enlarge the smaller nega- 
tive to the same size as that given by the lens of longer 
focus, or if we enlarge from both negatives so that the 
resultant pictures are of exactly the same linear dimensions, 
the picture made from the smaller negative will still be 
markedly superior to the other as regards the absence of 
unpleasant blur in the images of foreground objects. 

This is the important point; for we are considering, not 
the direct advantages of the short-focus lens as seen in the 
negative, but as exhibited in the enlarged and finished print. 
We may state the general rule thus :— 

If, with lenses of different focal lengths, working at the 
same effective aperture, negatives are taken from the same 
point of the same group of objects, and from these negatives 
enlarged prints of the same linear dimensions are made, the 
diameters of the circles of diffusion in corresponding points 
of the several enlargements, due to the varying distances of 
the original objects, will be directly proportionate to the 
focal lengths of the lenses; their areas will be proportionate 
to the squares of the focal lengths. 


Perhaps an example will make this more clear. Suppose 
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it 1s our ambition to stock our album with whole-plate photo- 
graphs, 8} by 6j inches, and we ask ourselves how prints 
of that size, made directly from negatives taken with a 
10j-inch lens, would compare with prints of exactly the same 
size in every respect made by enlargement oi three diameters 
from negatives taken with a lens of only 33 inches focal 
length. We should find on trial that, so far as perspective 
and composition and general pictorial effect are concerned, 
both will be identical, but that the blurs due to want of 
sharpness will, in the direct print, be no less than three times 
the diameter, and nine times the area, of those in the en- 
largement of the negative taken by the smaller lens. 

It seems almost paradoxical to say that the greater the 
magnification necessary in order to secure a picture of a 
certain size from a negative, the better will be the definition 
of the result; but it is nevertheless quite true. Theoreti- 
cally speaking, an enlargement big enough to cover the 
whole side of a room, made from a negative only the size 
of a postage stamp, taken with a verv small lens, would be 
superior in definition to one made in any other way. In 
practice, however, the degree to which we succeed in such 
enlargement will be limited by the quality of the lens, the 
accuracy of the focal register of the camera, and the fineness 
of grain and general absence of scratches and other defects 
in the plate used. It is sufficient to say that modern anastig- 
mat lenses are wonderfully perfect, and that one seldom has 
reason nowadays to find fault with the cleanness and fineness 
of grain of the emulsions used on either plates or films. 

In the photographv of street scenes we are often con- 
fronted with a difficulty. There is constant movement, 
which necessitates rapid exposures, and therefore the use of 
a large stop; and there are objects of various kinds in the 
foreground which, if taken with a large stop, will give 
blurred images. We are therefore in a dilemma. If we use 
a small stop, and give slow exposure, we have movement 
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showing. If we use the large stop we shall have blurred 
foreground. In either case the negative is ruined. 

Here comes in the advantage of the short-focus lens. In 
cases where with a lens of 6 inches focus we could only 
safely use an aperture of F/11, with a lens of 3 inches we 
could use the comparatively enormous aperture of F/5.5, 
requiring only one-quarter the exposure; and the result, 
when enlarged to the same linear dimensions as 1] taken 
with the 6-inch lens, would show rather less blur in near 
objects than that given by the longer lens at F/11. 


In the photography of dark interiors, again, where a srnall 
stop entails perhaps a tiresome wait of an hour or more, and 
where fineness of detail is imperatively necessary, our task 
will lose its tedium if our lens is of sufficiently short focus. 
We can then use a large aperture without sacrificing defini- 
tion. Keeping always the subsequent enlargement in mind, 
the aperture rule for different lenses may be given as 
follows :—- 

In enlargements of the same linear dimensions made from 
negatives taken by lenses of various focal lengths from the 
same point of view, the depth of focus exhibited bv all the 
enlargements will be equal (i.e., corresponding points will 
be equally sharp) if the stops of the lenses are so adjusted 
that the F number of the one used in each lens is directly 
proportionate to the focal length of the lens. 

For instance, with lenses whose focal lengths are in the 
ratio of 1, 2, 3, the F number of the stops should bear the 
same ratio—F/8, F/16, F/24, or F/11, F/22, F/33, and so on. 
The time of the exposure will therefore be directly propor- 
tionate to the square of the focal length. 

To sum up then :—The short-focus lens will give us nega- 
tives which, when enlarged to any size, possess much finer 
definition, and may be taken with a much shorter exposure 
than if the enlargement had been taken direct by a lens of 
long focus. 


* 
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NOTES FROM 


YORKSHIRE. 


ES By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


The Yorkshire With the evenings rapidly lengthening, 
Union Lantern one’s thoughts naturally turn to lantern work 
Slide Set. and lantern slide making, hence a timely re- 
minder comes to Yorkshire workers from the 
genial and attentive secretary of the Lantern Slide Section of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union. Mr. W. H. Houghton says, 
"I am now booking dates for the 1909-10 set of slides, which 
it is again proposed shall circulate during the months of 
January, February, and March in next year. If not already 
done, a date should be arranged without delay. The set will 
be selected towards the end of December next." It was generally 
agreed that last season's slides were a distinct advance in 
quality and interest on those of several years past, and we hope 
to see the coming selection an improvement even on them. 
Mr. Houghton appeals for the kindly assistance of secretaries 
and delegates in keeping the claims of the section before the 
notice of the members in their societies, so that when December 
comes round, they will have ready their share of that good 
lantern slide work which we know our Yorkshire friends are 
able to turn out. 


Hull and Leeds We scarcely dare mention the word “ Ex- 
Societies cursion," for fear our society readers in the 

at Scarborough. north will, metaphorically, hurl brickbats, 
or, possibly, their cameras at us. The mem- 

bers of the Hull Photographic Society, probably well seasoned 
by constant exposure to the wild North Sea, have braved the 
elements of this almost unique season, and we hear their excur- 
sions have been well attended. On Saturday last a novel 
excursion was carried into effect, inasmuch as it was a com- 
bined excursion with the Leeds Camera Club to Scarborough, 
where the party were met bv members of the Scarborough 
Photographic Societv, and, under their able leadership, a verv 
pleasant afternoon was spent, although the day was gloomy, 
some rain fell, and the sun took off his hat for just до seconds. 
The fish docks received most attention, for the herring fleet 
were discharging their cargoes of countless herrings, which a 
host of Scotch fisher lassies deftly sorted and packed into a 
multitude of barrels. The inlander could scarcely realise there 
were so manv herring eaters, but a little enquirv elicited the 
information that Germany and Russia, principally the latter, 


was the destination of the bulk, although it is said they haveto 
mount a tariff wall of twelve shillings per barrel. The sub- 
jects for hand cameras were numerous, and soon all the plates 
were used up. Later the party marshalled for a substantial tea 
at the “ Albemarle,” under the presidency of the genial Mr. 


Frank Foster, ably supported by vice-president Mr. E. L. 
Davis. All voted it a jolly day, and recognised that most 
of its success was due to the perfect arrangements made by 


Mr. B. A. Kenny, the indefatigable secretary. 


Sudden Death of It is with sincere regret that we have to 
Mr. J. H. Foulds, announce the death of Mr. J. H. Foulds, a 
of Hull. most energetic official of the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society. It is all the more sad and 
pathetic when its awful suddenness is realised. Mr. Foulds was 
the representative of a prominent firm of corn millers at Hull, 
and in the course of his business was occasionally away from 
home. It was on one of these occasions, when, after a strenuous 
day of business, Mr. Foulds was quietly playing a friendly 
game of billiards at the hotel where he was staying, when he 
was stricken down, and died right away. The Hull Society 
have, by his death, lost a valuable officer, and the members 
individually a real and sincere friend, as will be better under- 
stood when we point out that for several years as honorary 
curator of the enlarging apparatus, a position he only vacated 
this year, he was frequently amongst the workers, helping in 
a practical manner, or giving the very best of his extensive 
photographic knowledge. We extend to his widow our deepest 
sympathy. 


Sheffield The Shefheld Photographic Society have 
Society issued an attractive list of lectures, prin- 
Syllabus. cipally composed of subjects which may be 


termed popular lantern lectures, and these, 
combined with the practical working demonstrations of the 
various processes which are given from time to time in the 
society's workroom, should make for another interesting and 
successful winter session. In the meantime, if there are still 
any unattached photographers in the Sheffield district, no doubt 
Mr. H. Merrill, the secretary, would be glad to hear from them, 
and supplv a list of the above important fixtures. His address 
is 22, Harboard Road, Woodseats, Sheffield. 
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modern art, as represented by the 

camera, has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than at the seven- 
teenth annual exhibition organised by 
members of the Linked Ring, and opened 
on Thursday last with a largely attended 
‘“ private view." The work on the walls of 
the gallery of the Royal Water Colour 
Society left no doubt in the minds of visitors that here 
were pictures to be taken seriously—pictures with a 
purpose, and, moreover, pictures that could be under- 
stood, appreciated, and applauded. That the 1gog 
Salon indicates the forward progress of photography in 
this country and among British workers, there can no 
doubt. . 

Visitors to this year's Salon will not fail to be im- 
pressed with the scheme of decoration and hanging. 
The entire gallery has been newly painted and draped, 
and the cool tones of neutral brown with which the 
walls are covered are most pleasing and restful to the 
eye, and form a sympathetic background for the pic- 
tures. The hanging is almost severe in its simplicity, 
but with the high quality of the work on view, no 
emptiness of the walls is felt. Visitors will be well 
advised to give their attention to every exhibit. It will 
repay them. 

The fine series by J. Craig Annan is alone notable 
enough to afford serious study for the portraitist and 
the landscape worker in any medium. Malcolm 
Arbuthnot's set of prints are far ahead of his last year's 
efforts. J. H. Anderson shows his complete mastery of 
the oil process, using Japanese tissue as a base, and 
achieves an etching-like quality that charms, and at 
the same time emphasises the photographic cleverness 
of the subjects chosen. Е. J. Mortimer's bromoils 
mark a further advance in the possibilities of this re- 
markable process. Archibald Cochrane again exhibits 
a series of masterly gum prints, big both in conception 
and treatment. 

Alexander Keighley is represented by three large 
works, low in tone but strong in composition, and quite 
up t his usual standard. J. Dudley Johnston surprises 
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A FIRST IMPRESSION. 


with his brilliant treatment. He amply vin- 
dicates his election as a member of the Ring. 
Three dainty portrait and figure studies by A 
Mrs. Gertrude Kásebier leave little room for $ 
doub. as to this notable American worker's | 
pre-eminent position as a pictorialist. 

Among other workers who are well represented, E. O. 
Hoppé may be mentioned. This portrait maker comes 
into his own at this year's Salon, and his nine portrait 
studies of notable people are not only the best things 
he has done, but the best of their kind in the exhibi- 
tion. He is to be congratulated on his progress. 

Frank H. Read is another exhibitor who has sur- 
passed himself, and his three '' big ’’ pictures are speci- 
ally notable. Frederick H. Evans treats us to several 
examples of his complete mastery of the platinotype pro- 
cess, his ''Dirge іп Woods," with its attendant 
quotation from George Meredith, being one of his best. 

Walter Benington again strives with the mystery 
of large shadow spaces, as rendered in the gum- 
bichromate process. His ‘‘ Cab-Rank’’ is a notable 
success. Minna Keene shows great vigour in her 
prints, both in subject and treatment. 

Will A. Cadby again charms with two of his dainty 
child studies—on a larger scale than usual—and a well- 
proportioned profile. Carine Cadby's single picture, 
'* Cobwebs,” is a familiar subject, treated only as Mrs. 
Cadby can treat it. 

R. Demachv is well represented in his ‘‘ St. Pol de 
Léon," one of the best oil prints in the exhibition. 

Among other well-known workers represented are 
Reginald Craigie, Charles Job, Furley Lewis, Agnes 
Warburg, J. C. Warburg, Eustace Calland, Charles H. 
L. Emanuel, David Blount, H. Mortimer-Lamb, Gustav 
Manteur, J. M. Whitehead, A. R. F. Evershed, W. H. 
Porterfield, and George Hidderley. 

Above all, however, the west wall of the gallery 
claims attention. On this wall is hung a collection of 
twenty-eight prints bv the late D. O. Hill. The work 
of this past master of the camera has often been referred 
to, but it is not often that photographers have had an 
opportunity of seeing so complete and comprehensive a 
series of his prints as are here presented. Every 
example is worthy of the closest attention and study. 


A4 Ø о EXHIBITION NUMBER 


Of “The A. P. and P. N? 


Rerroductions of pictures of the year and special reviews. 


ега NEXT WEEK. 
Seasonable articles and illustrations for all workers. 


Copies should be ordered early to avoid disappointment. 
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Beginners. 


TREATMENT OF DENSE NEGATIVES. 

Query.—I am developing my plates by time, but every now 
and again I get a very dark negative such as I send you. Why 
should this be? Miss Amy W. (Fulham). 

Reply.—If you will look back a week or two (THE A. P. AND 
P. N., August 10), you will see on this page the question of 
latitude dealt with, and three negatives reproduced. One of 
these is very thin, and the other very thick, and this difference 
is not due to development, for all three were developed together 
for the same length of time. It was pointed out in that general 
reply to various queries that exposure determined opacity to a 
very great extent. Now the negatives you refer to, which occa- 
sionally come along, and which are of the thick-all-over type, are 
simply those which have had a little longer exposure. If 
you print them you will find that though printing is slow, the 
result is all right when you have got it. 


Reduction of Opacity. 


However, if you wish to have a thinner negative, and it is 
a great advantage if you want to enlarge by gas or oil at any 
time, you may readily reduce these thick negatives, using the 
Howard Farmer reducer. This is quite simple to prepare, and 
equally simple to use. It is necessary to have the negative well 
fixed and well washed if your result is to be free from stain 
after reducing. The two solutions you will require are a ten 
per cent. solution of hypo, and a ten per cent. solution of 
potassium ferridcyanide. This latter is sometimes written ferri- 
cyanide, and again the substance is known as red prussiate of 
potash. It is a poison, like all the cyanides. Of course, to 
make the two ten per cent. solutions you will take an ounce by 


Negative Before Reduction. 


weight of the substance, place it in the measure or crushmeter, 
and add water up to the 1o oz. mark. 


Mixing the Reducing Solution. 

Now having prepared these two solutions and duly labelled 
the bottles, we may proceed to reduce the negative. It is a half- 
plate, and so we had better take 4 oz. of the hypo solution, in 
order to be quite sure of avoiding marks from_uneven action 
To this hypo we must add some of the ferridcyanide of potas- 
sium, usually a quarter of an ounce being sufficient. Having 
mixed the two together, the mixture must be used at once, as it 
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BEGINNER 
HIS TROUBLES. = 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various cueries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


will only keep for about five minutes. The plate may be soaked 
in water beforehand, and when the film is quite evenly wet the 
reducer is applied. Now rock the dish and watch carefully, lift- 
ing the plate up from time to time to see the progress of reduc- 
tion. Gradually the negative will get thinner, until it is just 
what we require, and then we remove it from the solution, rinse 


Negative After Reduction. 


it a moment under the tap, and stop the action, and wash for 
twenty minutes to remove all traces of the hypo. 

We have reduced your negative for you in this way, and show 
two illustrations, one of the plate before reducing the opacity, 
and one after. 

One point more we ought to mention, and that is that this 
reducer should not be used on negatives which are rather under- 
exposed and over-developed. The shadows, in such cases, are 
already too clear, and the reducer destroys any detail that may 
be present. In such a case the persulphate of ammonium re- 
ducer is the one to apply. 


INSUFFICIENT COVERING POWER. 


Query.—Can you say by looking at the accompanying negative 
why the top edge is so thin and under-exposed looking? I used 
a lens of moderate angle, six inches focal length, on the half- 
plate, but had to raise the front a good deal. 

ARCHITECT (West Runton). 


Reply.—Our reply should be taken in conjunction with that to 
‘Rambler,’ on page 242 in last week's issue. Whatever the 
lens you were using might be, it had insufficient covering 
power. The thinness of the upper edge is clearly not 
due to cutting off by the bellows, for that takes place at the 
bottom edge of the picture (i.e., the top of the plate when it is 
in the camera). The diagram (fig. 2) shows by the dotted lines 
the covering power of the lens when that is opposite the centre 
of the plate, and by the solid lines how that covering is in- 
sufficient when the front is raised. Of course, in the case of 
the staircase at Wells Cathedral you have to raise the front 
very considerably, for not only is the work at the top of the 
staircase fairly lofty, but this height is increased by the fact 
that your camera is placed at or near to the foot of the stair- 
case. 
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Swing Front the Remedy 
It is quite evident then that as we cannot increase the cover- 
ing power of the lens, we must direct the cone of light which 
the lens passes on to the plate, and this we do by swinging the 


Print from Negative sent by '' Architect.” 


that the axial ray points nearer to the centre of the 
ote. p , to A instead o ЗА В (fig. 1). Неге the dotted lines 
again show the first position, that is, what we get after raising 
the front but before swinging it. The dotted lines in fig 2 
are the same as the solid lines in fig. 1. 


Stopping Down Essential. 

Of course, when the front is so swung it will be necessary 
to use a much smaller stop in order to get crisp definition. The 
extent of swinging necessary can only be determined by trial in 
each case, and there are few subjects so dark but that the 
image can be seen at the open aperture. At the same time, it 
is a good plan to try on a very brightly lighted subject, and 
to note approximately the amount of swing required with certain 
definite rises of front, and the amount of stopping down re- 
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Plate 


Fig. :. 


Fig. 2. 


quired with these amounts of swing. It is not practicable to 
give any figures, for the stopping down, at all events, will 
depend largely on the lens used, the flat field anastigmats in 
ali probability requiring quite as much, or possibly more, 
stopping than a rapid rectilinear, with its curved field. 

ifference, however, is likely to be slight, and as the actual 
covering power of the anastigmat lens is greater, the need for 
swinging the front occurs less frequently with such a lens than 
with a wide-angle R.R. | 
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a dices 


One hundred and forty-one pictures are hung at this year's 
Salon. 

The R.P.S. private view will be on September 22. 
sazione will be held on the same day. 


Róntgen-ray waggons are the latest additions to the medical 
equipment of the Austro-Hungarian army. 


“The Thunder and Lightning Season" is the title of an 
article on photographing lightning in last week's issue of the 
Sphere. 

A description of the printing processes used in the production 


of pictures at the R.P.S. exhibition will appear in this year’s 
“ Royal" catalogue. 


Mr. C. Wille, Deutsche Bank, George Yard, Lombard Street, 


E.C., is in charge of all matters relating to the return of pictures 
from the Dresden exhibition. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., announce the introduction of 
a Phosphate Lantern Plate. A review will appear as soon as we 
have had an opportunity of testing the plate. 


. A new list of prices for Enlargements in Carbon, etc., has 
just been issued by the Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, 
London, W. A postcard will bring a copy. 


The Rev. H. O. Fenton, of Catford, S.E., is leaving England 
for a year or two, and, therefore, regrets that he will be unable 


to deliver any of the lectures appearing against his name in 
the Red Book. 


We are pleased to hear that Mr. T. N. Murray, who was secre- 
tary of the Ulster Photographic Society for some years, and 
whose name is familiar to many of our readers, is now con- 
valescent, after a long and painful illness. 


The excellent picture of a lion's head used in our issue of 
July 6 (the Summer and Colonial Number) was by Mr. R. 
Mumby, of South Africa. His name was inadvertently omitted 
from the heading in which this picture appeared. 


A slight error crept into the specimen cash account on page 
240 of our issue of September 7. The balance from last account 
should have been given as £7, and the item in general account, 
“ Other expenses, £2,” inserted on payments side. 


The current issue of Ilford Ltd.’s bright little monthly, 
“ Photographic Scraps," contains seasonable articles on “ Sep- 
tember and the Camera,” “Ordinary Plates for Warm-Toned 
Lantern Slides," and “ Certinal for the Holidays.” 


Lieut. Shackleton’s story of his dash to the South Pole is 
now appearing in Pearson’s Magazine. The reproductions of 
the photographs taken on the expedition are particularly in- 
teresting. Our readers should get the current issue. 


The prospectus and time-table of the autumn session of the 
L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C., has just been issued. The session starts on 
September 2o. Applications should be made to the Principal, 
A. S. Newton, for further particulars. 


The City Sale and Exchange, of 54, Lime Street, E.C., have 
just issued their Annual Autumn Bargain Sale List of shop- 
soiled and second-hand apparatus. Hundreds of bargains are 
included, and it is an opportunity not to be missed. A post- 
card to the above address will secure a copy by return. 


The new catalogue of cameras and photographic apparatus 
just issued by the Camera Construction Co., of Durham Grove, 
Hackney, N.E., contains particulars of some useful field and 
other cameras, studio stands, and accessories. A copy of it 
will be sent to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. on receipt 
of a postcard. 


James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., of 54, Haymarket, has just 
issued a new edition of his list of materials relating to the Oil, 
Bromoil, and Gum processes. The first edition of this list, 
issued about a year ago, was a two-page circular. This edition 
is an eight-page one. The growth in these popular processes is 
thus well indicated. Readers should send for a copy. 


Jules Richard, of 23a, Albemarle Street, Piccadily, W., has 
just obtained a collection of about 300 stereoscopic views, taken 
with the Verascope, of the aviation meeting at. Rheims. The 
collection, which includes portraits of the leading aviators, 
together with their machines, both in flight and stationary, are 
on view at the above address, and M. Richard will be pleased 
to show them to any readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


A conver- 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and а $ i i illi 
А Г gula } : T, econd prize, consisting oí five shill á 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production. the aniy ачай лсо bette the: 


the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


P. N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned 


arom pease with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. C. 
Pritchard, High Town, Hereford. (Title of print, * Sunlight 
in the Old Farmyard.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; 
lens, Busch R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-sth second, five-times 
screen; time of day, 8 a.m., August; developer, Watkins’ 
Thermo; printing process, Barnet platino-matt, toned sulphide. 


The Second Prize to R. J. Delf, Peoria House, Park Lane, 
Norwich. Title of print, “The Scythesman.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho.; lens, Perken’s Euryscope; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 2 seconds, five-times screen; time of day, 4 p.m., 
September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on Barnet Tiger Tongue Bromide. 


The Extra Prize to Thos. Carlyle, 5, Bank Street, Paisley. 
(Title of print, "A Dandy Start.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.S., backed; lens, Goerz Celor; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-8ooth second; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Wellington bromide, developed with 
amidol. 


The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. (Title of print, " Harlow—Evening.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; lens, Aldis; stop, F/16; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon, through bolting silk. 


Hon. Mention. 
E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing ; J. B. Whitcombe, Gravesend ; 
. Wild, Bolton; J. Wood, Leeds; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; F. 
ainton, Brondesbury ; Chas. Waring, Liverpool; Joseph Clegg, 
Cheetham Hill; F. Collins, Forest Gate; Wm. Parrington, Nel- 
son; Mrs. Mahoney, Dalkey ; Walter Harper, Nelson. 


Class I. 


W. L. Oxley, Sheffield; Miss Pennethorne, Lindfield ; Mrs. 
A. Halliday, Coulsdon; W. Clifford Warner, W. Kensington 
Park; W. N. Bate, St. Helens; F. Collins, Forest Gate; G. 
Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Hy. 
Marle, Bristo! ; C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; Miss I. L. Grif. 
fifths, Cheltenham; J. H. Bamford, Reading; S. Isherwood, 
Bolton; Miss E. Dallimore, Newport, I.W.; R. R. Brown, 
Bridlington ; J. Chapman, Stretford; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W.; J. C. Levick, Canonbury, N.; Mrs. E. 
M. Haygarth, Bournemouth ; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; 
D. L. Richards, Merthyr Tydvill; W. C. Coates, Willesden 


Green; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Chas. Webb, Northumber- 
land; H. Crossley, Halifax; H. T. Winterhalder, Kettering. 
Class II. 

Harry Thompson, Henley-on-Thames ; L. J. Gosling, London, 
S.W.; Mrs. E. M. Haygarth, Bournemouth; Mrs. Brewster, 
Cambridge; J. E. Jones, Camberwell; P. J. Petley, Ramsgate; 
Wm. Hewin, Wolverhampton; Miss Ingle, Manchester; H. 
Limbrick, Harborne; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; C. F. M. Cok, 
Tunbridge Wells; H. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury ; Hy. Warner, W. 
Kensington Park; F. T. Charles, Sydney, N.S.W.; A. Warbur- 
ton; Liverpool; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed ; E. J. 
Brooking, Wisbech; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss S. Fish, 
Aberdeen; F. E. Francis, Barnstaple; T. E. Findlater, Cork; 

Geo. Bryant, Wood Green; S. E. Pendleton, Dundee. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Fred Thorne, 95, Church 
Lane, Normanton, Yorks. (Title of print, "The River.’ 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet E.R. ortho.; lens, Ross; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 1-5th second; time of day, 10 a.m., August; 
developer, M.-Q.; printing process, Cream Crayon bromide, 
toned. 

Beginners’ Class. 

G. W. Malin, Stockport ; W. L. Hendry, Sale; E. Kirkman, 
Chorley ; R. Armour, Glasgow ; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford ; 
S. R. Hall, Tunbridge Wells; S. Crisp, Catford; R. McCann, 
Larkhall; Herbert Flowers, Upper Beeding ; W. Embler, Chert- 
sey ; E. Crocker, Bristol; Capt. Chas. Louis, Manor Park ; Miss 
D. R. Bird, Tamworth; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; B. 
W. Dadds, Hounslow; Miss M. Littler, Northfleet; D. H.* 
Cripps, Hove; H. Mathie, Clerkenwell; Wm. Hewin, Wolver- 
hampton; H. J. Foster, New Malden; D. A. Sullivan, Lewis- 
ham; R. J. W. Marr, Kingsbridge ; Alphonse Kahla, Manches- 
ter; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough; Miss E. I. Mason, Sudbury 
(2); J. B. Binns, Bethnal Green; J. A. Hall, Manchester; E. 
Anderson, Eltham; G. Smith, Bristol; H. Solby, Guernsey; 
H. T. Heel, Harringay; S. A. Wilkinson, Leeds; R. Railston 
Brown, Bridlington; J. E. Jones, Camberwell; Miss E. A. 
Keeton, Eastbourne; F. W. Comrie, Mansfield. 


— s 


IS IT WORTH EAHIBITING ? Zo the Editer of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sig,—I read with interest the article by Mr. Basil Schon, 
under the above heading, in THE A. P. AND P. N. for 
August 3r, in which he refers to the awards at Notting- 
ham two years ago taking the form of pictures to the value of 
эпе guinea each, purchased from the exhibition. Your con- 
tributor and others interested in the work of exhibitions may 
be pleased to know that this form of award proved entirely satis- 
factory ; the successful competitors expressed the opinion that 
the line was one that might very well be followed by other 


Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., announce that they are prepared 
to give demonstrations of “ Ensyna" before photographic 
societies during the coming winter session. Secretaries who 
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societies. The pictures purchased by the winners at the open- 
ing of the exhibition gave a stimulus to the sales, with the 
result that in my capacity as treasurer to the exhibition, I had 
the pleasure of paving to exhibitors, for pictures sold, a sum 
equal to three times the amount I received in entry fees. If 
such a result could be obtained by all societies, I think the 
answer to Mr Schón's question would be “Yes,” and the 
result would be to improve the provincial exhibitions.—I am,etc., 
Nottingham. ARTHUR BLACK. 


" ENSYNA." 

have not completed their programmes should write to Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., and mention 
what dates they have vacant. 


September 14, 1909. 
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‚ INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. | | 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
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must be sent in every case (not for publication). Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query" or “Criticism” on the outside. 


ОХХ ИМХ NININ И И И Ум уч Гм Км ИХ Ум LN 


Various Queries from New Zealand. 

(1) Can you give me the way to find Watkins factor for 
pyro mixed with other developer? (2) Is a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of metol practical? (3) Ditto hydroquinone? (4) Will 
fixing take longer in hypo 4 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
4 oz., chrome alum OZ., water 20 oZ., than with 
ordinary acid fixing bath? (5) Where can I obtain acetone 
sulphite? (6) Can I use citric acid in the pyro No. 1 de- 
veloper, and will it keep? J. С. W. (New Zealand). 


Sorry we cannot answer this definitely. The calculations are 
complex, and the easiest plan is to ascertain by one or two ex- 
periments. (2) Hydroquinone is soluble to the extent of one 
part in 20 parts water at ordinary temperature. No table of 
solubilities of metol bave been published so far as we know, but 
from some experiments made some time ago our present impres- 
sion is that metol is about equally soluble as hydroquinone 
(quinol). Acetone sulphite is 5o/ the same as acetone: both 
are obtainable from any up-to-date photographic dealer. (6) 
Citric acid is often used as a pyro preservative, but it is not 
so good as soda sulphite plus one-fourth part of soda or 
potass. metabisulphite. (4) With some kinds of gelatine chrome 
alum has a hardening effect, which retards the penetration of 
solutions, but practically the two fixing baths will take the 
same time. But in case of doubt always allow plenty of time 
for fixing—a little extra time will do no harm. 


Acid Diamidophenol. 
I shall be much obliged if you can suggest a formula with 
acid diamidophenol for a gently graduated negative. 
T. A. (Walton-on-Thames). 


You will probably find the following meet your requirements : 
Water, 1o oz.; soda sulphite (anhydrous), 150 gr.; bisulphite 
liquor, à oz. ; diamidophenol, 25 gr.; potass. bromide, 12 gr. 


Under-exposure. 
Can under-exposed but correctly developed negatives be 
improved by intensification? Would detail be brought up? 
H. H. (West Jesmond). 
We cannot properly apply the term “correctly developed ” 
to under-exposed negatives, because insufficient exposure cannot 
be made to yield a thoroughly satisfactory negative. It is 
better to use the words moderate development instead. Inten- 
sification in such a case would add density to all parts of the 
image, but if development has not brought out some image— 
be it ever so slight—then intensification cannot intensify what 
is not there for it to build on. Intensification does not develop 
an image. 


Slides for Toy Lantern. | 
Сап you tell me any simple and inexpensive way of making 
lantern slides—about the size of a postage stamp—for a toy 
lantern, using ordinary quarter-plate negatives, etc. ? 

A. T. (Thomastown). 


Let us assume, by way of example, that the ordinary (34 by 
34) lantern plate would cut up into nine equal pieces, making 
nine separate slides for the toy lantern, i.c., each slide being 
just over one inch square. First make of thin wood,.with 4 inch 
grooves top and bottom, a framework which holds nine quarter- 
plate negatives (i.e., three rows of three in a row). Now fix 
this up vertically in an open window frame, and put outside the 
window a flat board, about 2 ft. by 3 ft., covered with white 
paper. Tilt the white board to an angle of 45 degrees with the 
plane of the frame holding the nine quarter-plate negatives in 


such a way that sky-light coming vertically from directly over- 
head is reflected through the negatives in a horizontal direction. 
Place the camera opposite the centre of the negative holder. 
Block up all parts of the window except that where the negative 
holder is. Use an ordinary lantern plate in the dark slide of 
the camera. Find out by a few trials what is the correct ex- 
posure. Use a slow-acting developer, and do not over-develop 
the plate. Do not attempt to cut up the lantern plate until 
it is quite dry after fixing and washing. It might be a con- 
venience to cut the small slides into strips, having three pic- 
tures on one strip, instead of cutting up your lantern plates 
into nine separate pieces. When selecting the nine negatives 
for each group it is important to select those which are fairly 
similar as regards both density and contrast. 


Copyright. 
When—say a dozen—prints are ordered from a photo- 
grapher and paid for, (1) to whom does the negative belong? 
(2) Whose is the copyright? (3) May the photographer 
supply anyone else with prints without the permission of 
the person taken? (4) How can the negative be obtained 
from the photographer? E. D. (Cheltenham). 


When the photographer receives what is called a ‘ valuable 
consideration,” ¢.g., money payment in the usual manner, then 
the copyright is vested in the person ordering and paying for 
the photograph to be taken. But the negative remains the 
property of the photographer. Nevertheless, he may not use it 
for the purpose of making prints without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright. Thus, in your case, you cannot compel 
the photographer to deliver up the negative, but you can restrain 
him from making prints for himself or any other person with- 
out your permission. Having completed your order for prints 
he may destroy the negative if he so pleases. Of course, a 
client, at the time of giving the order, may bargain with the 
photographer that a certain price shall include the handing 
over of the negative along with the prints. Such an arrange- 
ment as this should be in writing, to prevent misunderstanding 
or dispute. 


Blisters on Gaslight Papers. 
Can you tell me how to prevent my gaslight prints blister- 
ing when put into the washing trough after fixing, etc.? 
H. M. (Urmston). 


Blisters in general are due to the prints being submitted 
either to a sudden change of temperature or density. Thus, 
transferring prints from warm to cold solutions (or vice versa), 
or from plain water to denser solutions (or vice versa). In 
your case the cause seems to be transferring the prints from 
a dense solution (i.¢., fixing bath) to less dense (i.¢., plain 
water). The remedy is to make the change gradually, i.e., by 
slowly diluting the fixing bath with a little plain water, and 
keeping the prints moving all the time. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographio Newe,' sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada ... "p % 6s. 6d. " s 13S. 
Other Countries ... ,, is 7s. 6d. „ ja 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LoNc ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
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There are sources ot consolation in the world for mediocrities 
—for those who fail to win the approval of Selection Commit- 
tees, and thus are not permitted to dazzle the London public 
from the walls of the autumn shows. I have lately been absorb- 
ing worldly wisdom from a book which has been issued by an 
advertising firm in Fleet Street, and I gather with some self- 
satisfaction that one of the arts of advertising lies in not doing 
the picture-making part of the business too well. Now, if I 
have a virtue it is this, that my pictures do not err on the side 
of excellence. The danger of pictorial advertising, it seems. 
is that the advertising girl is often too attractive, and the adver- 
tising landscape too picturesque. The glimpse of a Cornish 
Riviera provided by a tourist agency proves so enchanting that 
we forget to go there, and leave the advertiser clenching his 
fists because he has done his work too well. “ Тһе advertising 
pictures should just fall short of being worth a frame.” Well, 
that is the way with most of mine. They should be good, but 
not too good; not sweeter than the confectionery they are de- 
signed to sell, aor more bitter than the pills they are supposed 
to puff. And now I must really look over my heap of rejecteds. 
I shall laugh at the potent, grave, and reverend masters of 
Pall Mall and Piccadilly yet. 


Not Consecutive. 

At our ordinary photographic exhibitions, which are arranged 
by the merest of mere men, it is usual for picture No. 50 to 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of No. 51. I will not dispute 
the fact that this is a vicious custom, that it tempts the exhibi- 
tion-goer to slothful ease, that it stamps us as dull and prosaic, 
and fit objects for the scorn of our friends of the feminine per- 
suasion. But at that daintiest of all exhibitions now open at 
the Olympia—quite seriously, a really charming show—where 
the arts and crafts of women find multitudinous expression, the 
ladies have arranged things quite differently. After a couple 
of hours spent there, my hopeless mind is still unable to grasp 
the plan of its arrangement, or why exhibit No. 48 (or some 
such figure) should be next to No. 3. It became a fascinating 
though dizzy occupation to trace the exhibits from No. 1 to 
No. тоо, and by the time I had finished I must have described 
on the floor the coils of the biggest sea-serpent that ever wasn’t. 
Probably I went the wrong way to work. 


The March of the Miniature. 

As a result of some enquiries, however, I discovered the 
stalls of the three or four lady photographers who have lent 
their charms, personal and professional, to this Women’s Ex- 
hibition. From these I gather that the rage for the miniature 
shows no sign of abating. I begin to feel somewhat sadly 
that the only raison d'etre for the common or garden photo- 
graph is that it may be copied for a miniature. In spite of 
all the counsel which appears in these pages week by week, our 
photography is only a half-way house—only a stepping-stone to 
an art. Everywhere the lady photographer goes, the little 
painted miniatures—costing a few guineas, and cheap at that— 
are sure to go. Some of them are on opal, and can be hung 
on the walls of a room, others are on ivory, and can be worn 
on the person. Some of them have a photographic basis, others 
have not. One lady, indeed, told me that miniatures which 
have a photographic basis are not miniatures at all. What she 
would call them I have no idea, nor why it should be legitimate 
to paint from a photograph, but most culpable to paint on one. 


Moral Maxims. 

That entertaining writer, Mr. E. V. Lucas, has been doing 
some excellent moralising in the pages of an American maga- 
zine. He says that recently he was standing before '' The Four 
Mills" of Matthew Maris—the picture which fetched 3,300 
guineas at Christie's not long ago—and asked an artist why 
it was so good. “ Partly,” was the reply, “ because Maris 
never wanted to show how cleverly he could paint." Upon this 
text Mr. Lucas hangs an irreproachable little sermon, and 
says that honesty is the best policy, in picture-making as in 
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selling tea; that sincerity and straightforwardness always win 
in the long run; that the golden rule in art is self-effacement, 
and that the artist should endeavour to show how beautiful 
everything is, and not how skilful he is. The pity of it is that 
we are so terribly unanimous upon these points. Our agreement 
upon abstract questions of principle is the most hopeless thing 
about us. The very readiness with which we subscribe to dicta 
of this sort stamps us as unregenerate. I 'spect it's our wicked 
hearts, as Topsy would say. If we only disputed these things 
there might be some hope for us. But we enthusiastically 
support and apply them—to the other fellow. Of course, 
straightforwardness always wins in the end—that is what I trv 
to impress upon that Artful Dodger, my neighbour in the 
gallery. Self-effacement is splendid—across the way. Don't 
you really think that X plasters his name about his prints 
in lettering that as far too bold? 

As to Matthew Maris, who is still living, and in London, by 
the way, no doubt he appreciates the profound truth that honesty 
is the best policy; for his simple and sincere picture that 
fetched 3,300 guineas when it was sold the other week as part 
of Sir John Day's collection, brought him the exact sum of four 
sovereigns when it left his easel in 1871. Honesty does rake 
in the dividends, but sometimes they go into another pocket. 


Should Photographers Marry ? 

This is one of the questions of the hour, but so unsatisfactory 
has been the nature of the replies which have reached me from 
photographers’ wives, that I might reasonably have considered 
the problem decided in the negative were it not for a letter 
received from a married correspondent on the subject. ‘‘ Were 
I asked," says this gentleman, “ whether photographers should 
marry, I should undoubtedly say yes. Before I married, every 
expedition with my camera was a torture. Iam of but moderate 
physique, and the very thought of a day's outing with a ro by 
12 camera, three double dark slides, and a tripod used to reduce 
me to despair. Then I married. My wife joins me on my 
expeditions. She is a conscientious woman, who honestly 
acknowledges that her matrimonial vows entail the sharing of 
her husband's burdens. This simply means a mathematical cal- 
culation. I, personally, weigh то stone 4. My wife turns the 
scale at 9 stone only. It is obvious, therefore, to the merest 
tyro in mathematics that my wife has to be penalised to the 
extent of 18 lbs. As my whole photographic kit only weighs 
то 165. I am able to pass the day entirely unencumbered.” 

A Friend in Need. 

A photographic friend of mine (who is supposed by his family 
to be recruiting his health at Lynmouth) would be greatly 
obliged if any fellow amateur could send him a few prints of 
that delightful resort. They would be returned in a few weeks. 
Address, A. B., Grand Hotel, Paris. 


Worth Developing. 


The idea of services for cyclists was such a huge success that 
we are not surprised to learn that the principle has been 
adopted in photographic circles. At a late Eastern Convention 
a reverend gentleman, who is an ardent disciple of the camera, 
instituted services for photographers. The sermon announced 
for the morning was entitled “ The Dark-slide." That preached 
at A evening service was entitled '' The Double-back, or Just 
Saved.' 


Why not Call it a Diet? 

It is really time there was constituted a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Words. Last year a pleasant meeting at 
the White City, in which photographers were interested, was 
called a “Congress,” and this year I notice, when the event 
is to be repeated at Earl’s Court, this fine old gentlemanly 
word is made to do duty again. The word “ Congress” has 
quite a senatorial flavour, and how anyone with a spark of 
pitv can apply it to a happy afternoon spent in snapping at 
Buffalo Bills and in chuting the chute, or whatever the latest 
amusement may be, passes my comprehension. One of the chief 
returns for the eighteenpence which admits to the “ Congress " 
of next Saturday, is an “ad lib." tea, which, translated from 
the abbreviated Latin, means that the partaker can have as 
much as he wanís. But why call it a Congress? Why not go a 
step higher and call it a Diet? 
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“214 NOT OUT.” The Pictor; А 
"m ; ctorial Selection Committee of this Year's R. P. S. Exhibition. 
Nearly 3,000 pictures were submitted 
and Hanging Committee consider; 
exhibition, A prize ts offered to 
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z pe selection at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition this year. The above photograph shows the Selecting 
a пе merit of an exhibit. The particular exhibit under consideration was accepted, and is now Aung in the 
reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. who, after a visit fo the New Gallery, identifies this picture. (See page 282.) 
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THE ORCHARD. Ву Н. E. Powe tt HIGGINS. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


This picture offers a good suggestion for Autumn subjects for the camera. (Sec page 275; 
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HE autumn photographic 
season may be said to 
have fairly started this 
week. From all quar- 
ters we аге receiv- 
ing programmes of so- 
ciety fixtures and entrv 
forms of exhibitions, all 
of which points to a 
renewal of activities for 
the coming session. The 
past season can hardly be re- 
garded as a record one in 


the matter of sunshine, and, 
at the time of writing there 
appears no immediate pros- 


pect of any continued improve- 
ment in the weather conditions. 
Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the amateur photographer 
will find special attractions in the 
‘indoor ’’ phases of his hobby, 
and we hope during the weeks that 
follow to provide him with con- 
siderable pabulum for his photo- 
graphic and mental digestion. 
The present issue—the Autumn 
and Exhibition Number of THE 
A. P. anD Р. N.—will be found to contain, in addition 
to extra pages and a number of reproductions from the 
pictures at this year’s Salon, many articles of topical 
interest for all types of readers. During the next few 
week: further illustrations from pictures hung at both 
the Royal and Salon will be given, with critical notes. 
The lantern season, too, may also be said to commence 
at this time of year. Lantern-plate makers are announc- 
ing their goods in our advertisement pages, and it 
behoves all workers to see to it that their output of slides 
this season are on some of the latest makes of plates. 
Lantern plates are considerably improved this year. 
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The Exhibition and Lantern Season ; 

Holiday Exposures - 2. 
Diffusion of Focus in Making En- 

targements, by the Editor - p. 277 
The Sentiment of Autumn 
Stains Jor t icture Frames 
Developing Holiday Exposures, by 


Lantern Slide Making with an En- 

(arging Camera, by A. Mann p 250 
Collodio-Chioride Papers - 
Development of Warm-toned Lanton 

Slides, by M. B. Ward, M.Sc. ». 283 
Photographers I have Met 
The Photographic Saon : Reviews бу 
vans, Antony Guest, A.J. 


Anderson, A. H. Blake fp. 293 cem Arbuthnot (Salon) - #2. 202 
The Beginner and his Troubles p.296 —'' Dirge in Woods," by Frederice Н. 
The ' A. P." Causerie - - jf. 300 Evans (Salon) jor 


—" The R.P.S. Selection Committee’ 
à P s 273 
—“ [n the Orchard,' by H. E. Powell 
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—'' Toilers of the Field,” by К. S. 
p 275 Kauffman (Salon)- - - p. 276 
—"* The Mill on the Dyke,” by F. J. 
Mortimer, F. R. P.S. (Salon) №. 285 
—' A Genoa Harbour, by J. Craig 
Annan (Salon - - - pf. 286 
—‘ St. Pol de Leon," by К. D Ay 
(Salon) - . . - - pg. 287 
—' Mr. Rigby,” by D. O. Hill p.288 
—'! Portrait Stuay of a Young Giri,” 
бу Mrs. Kasebier (Salon) - p.2 
—" [mfo tant Business, by Will 
Сагу (Salon) - - - 2. 290 
—'! Prince Luawig of Bavaria ' by E. 
О. Hoppé (Salon) - - + 2.291 
—* A. J. V. Chodsko, Esg.," by Mal 
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—^" Portrait of a Young Girl," by Gus- 
tav Mantuer (Salon) - - 2. 302 

—"“ A Windm:li," by John Н. Ander- 


son (Salon! - - - - 2.303 
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At the time of going to press the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibition at the New Gallery has vet to open 
| its doors to the public. Under the cir- 
THE R.P.S. cumstances, therefore, we have refrained 
EXHIBITION. from referring to the pictures that are 
hung, but will at least say that the exhibi- 
tion will probably be regarded as the best show of its 
kind ever held in London. That much of this is due to 
the exhibitors themselves there is no doubt. It 15 im- 
possible to make a good exhibition unless good work 1s 
submitted. The mere fact that a new selection com- 
mittee or new blood is introduced hardly affects the case 
at all. If the right pictures are not submitted, they 
cannot be selected. The new R.P.S. selection com- 
mittee may therefore deem themselves fortunate this 
vear in the work provided for them to deal with. That 
they have disposed of it in the best possible manner and 
hung the show to the best effect will remain to be seen. 
e е e 
The holiday-maker who has returned from his annual 
excursion into parts that are new, and which provide 
material for his camera and plates, 
DEVELOPING HOLI- wil] probably be now entering into 
DAY EXPOSURES. 4 busy time, if he has not already 
dealt with his exposures immediately 
on return. The usual tendency, we find, is for the 
holidav maker to develop a few plates or films within a 
dav or two of his return from a holiday. These ex- 
posures generally constitute pet subjects that he re- 
gards, in his ‘‘ mind's eye,” as the pick of the basket. 
They may or may not prove all he thinks they are, but, 
whatever the result, he generally allows the ** tail "" of 
his exposures to remain undeveloped until later, and 
then regards the process as somewhat of a grind. [his 
is the time we refer to. Не will possibly find his exhibi- 
tion pictures among the exposures he has forgotten. 
Anvhow, no trouble should be spared in the treatment 
of the remaining plates, and every negative should be 
as carefully made as if it contained the picture of the 
year. Many a gem has been produced in this manner. 
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By R. S. KAUFFMAN. 


The original of this picture is No. go at the Photographic Salon. 


DIFFUSION OF FOCUS IN MAKING ENLARGEMENTS. 


By the EDITOR. 


Г is proposed in the following note not to discuss the 
desirability of diffusion of focus as opposed to absolute 
sharpness when making enlargements, but to describe 

briefly the various methods by which diffusion can be ob- 
tained, assuming that in many cases it is required for the 
purposes of pictorial effect. 

First, the negative. This may be either perfectly sharp in 
detail, or it may be blurred by reason of being out of focus, 
or movement during exposure. In the last case, the produc- 
tion of an enlargement into which further diffusion is invro- 
duced by any of the means mentioned hereafter, or by print- 
ing on very rough paper, will be in the nature of a remedy 
for an existing defect. 

The negative that is already out of focus can only be 
assisted, when making an enlargement, by careful focussing 
in the enlarger to get the sharpest possible image, and regu- 
lating of the exposure to concentrate the lights and shadows, 
making masses where indefinite scattered detail existed 
before. 

It is, however, when dealing with the sharp negative that 
the greatest amount of control can be exercised. With a 
perfectly sharp, clean negative almost any desired eflect ol 
diffusion can be introduced by manipulation in the enlarger. 

Methods of securing a pleasing and soft effect by means 
of bolting-silk have been described and illustrated several 
times in these pages. Briefly, the procedure is to interpose 


a piece of fine open-mesh silk or bolting-cloth between the 
enlarging lens and the bromide paper on which the enlarge- 
ment is being made. The closer the silk is to the bromide 
paper the less the diffusion will be, while if it is placed in 
actual contact with the sensitive surface, no diffusion at all 
results, but only the pattern or mesh of the fabric will be seen 
on the resulting print. 

It should be noted that when the bolting-cloth is placed a 
considerable distance from the paper and nearer the lens, 
not only will the diffusion be greater, but a general fogging 
of the print results. 

It is also worth remembering that the interposed silk or 
cloth has the effect of breaking up and introducing light into 
the shadows of the subject that is being enlarged.  There- 
fore very hard, or black-and-white, negatives that are to be 
enlarged will be greatly improved in quality when treated in 
this wav. 

Substitutes for bolting-silk have been frequently sug- 
gested— such as chiffon, tulle, muslin, and materials of a like 
nature. All may be used in the same manner— stretched on 
a light frame, larger than the enlargement, for convenience 
in handling, and the effects are approximately the same. 

If the chiffon or tulle is used twofold or threefold and 
placed over the lens itself, a very pleasing variety of diffusion 
is produced. This was described in THE AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS for August 24, page 190. 
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z Reproduction from‘ straight” bromide enlargement. Result somewhat hard and lacking in tma! quality or suggestion of motion. 


Another form of diffusion that is extremely effective for 
large portrait work is to make the enlargement with a single 
large-aperture uncorrected lens. An ordinary landscape 
lens, opened out to its full extent by removing the stops, 
serves perfectly. A better plan is to utilise the single flint 
combination of a portrait lens. This enables the lens flange 
to be used, and also the stops. Most portrait lenses permit 
the removal of the front and back lenses, leaving the third 
glass in its place. 

If this is screwed into the enlarger and a sharp image 
focussed on the screen, by stopping down, say, to F/11, the 
first portion of the exposure can be given. ‘lhe aperture is 
then gradually opened until the lens 1s at full aperture, say, 
F/s or F/4, and the diffused image thus superimposed over 
the sharp image will produce an extremely pleasing and 
“round ” result. In portraiture particularly will this added 
quality of modelling be appreciated. 

For those who do not possess a portrait lens, a somewhat 
similar effect can be obtained by first focussing the image 
as sharply as possible with the full aperture. Then, witha 
movement of the focussing screw, the image is put out of 
focus a little. If a smaller stop is now placed in the lens 
sharpness will be restored, and half of the exposure given. 

The remainder of the exposure is then given at full aper- 
ture, and the out of focus image over the sharp image pro- 
duces an amount of “© roundness " that is generally a great 
improvement on the straightforward sharp enlargement. 


The matter of exposure will, of course, be one for careful 
trial and adjustment, as it will be remembered that a few 
seconds at full aperture will probably be equal to half a 
minute or more with the smaller stop. 

Yet another method, and one that calls for very careful 
attention, is the alteration of focus during exposure. The 
image is first focussed sharply and part of the exposure 
given, say three-quarters. The enlarger or lens is then care- 
fully racked forward a little, until the image is quite out of 
focus on the bromide paper. It is then racked back, past 
the sharp stage, until it is equally out of focus on the other 
side. If this to and fro movement is continued for the re- 
mainder of the exposure, an entirely different effect is 
obtained from any of those previously described. 

It will be seen, however, in this last method, that as the 
enlarger (or lens) is racked back from the enlarging easel 
the image increases in size all over, so as to overlap the 
previous image, and when it is racked forward the image 
decreases in size and comes inside the normal or sharp focus. 
It will also be found that this overlapping, or increasing and 
decreasing of the image, is more strongly marked at the 
margins than at the centre—one spot, in fact, remaining 
fairly normal throughout. As this will be about the centre 
of the picture, the resulting diffusion will be found to be one 
gradually increasing from the centre of the picture, and is 
very suitable for many subjects in which the strongest point 
of interest is about this spot. 


3. Reproduction from bromide enlargement, maae with the image diffused by racking in and out during exposure. The method is described on this фаре. 
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S each season of the year comes to us in turn, that one 
A which is present seems to be the best and fullest of 

Nature's pictures and poems. The present year has 
been characterised by a long spell of cooler weather than is 
usual in the summer months. Hence we have abundant 
signs of what gardeners are calling an °“ early fall," when 


“Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt." i 
Allingham. 


Many poets have regarded this season of the year as the 
saddest of them all, e.g., 


“ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year." 
Bryant. 


But it need not be sad for the camera man, and especially he 
who is well equipped with patience, skill, and money, for he 
may now set about securing the richest colours of the year. 
It is a time when Nature sets her palette in quiet, yet full, 
rich hues of gold and brown, green and bronze, purple and 
scarlet, deep blue and tender greys. From the humble lichen 
on the tombstone to the mighty monarch of the woods there 
comes to us the final grand chorus of colour, the great 
alleluia of the year. What Byron has well called the 
* mellow autumn ” gives us one last treat before casting her 
mantle to the ground. 
* Grieve, O ye autumn winds, 
Summer lies low. 
The rose's trembling leaves will soon be shed, 
For she that loved her so, 
Alas! is dead, | 
Апа опе by one her loving children go.” 
А. A. Procter. 


There is something peculiarly delightful іп the pictures 
which autumn presents to us in some fertile vale or shady 
wood on a fine bright day, when the air has just a nip of 
cold, a hint of the coming winter, as 
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i Autumn, in her leafless bowers, 
Is waiting for the winter snow." 
Whittier. 


Then, again, as with the village blacksmith—'* something 
attempted, something done "—autumn sunshine seems to 
cast an approving, smiling glance around the harvest fields 
and heaped-up barns of garnered fruit. The farmer also 
complacently surveys the results of many an hour of indus- 
trious toil; he, too, regards autumn as a friend 

“ Crown'd with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 


While autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on." Thomson 


Flowers, it is true, are often exquisitely beautiful, if tran- 
sitory, but it is their production of fruit that plays the impor- 
tant part of their life, and often are these gifts showered 
with an ungrudging hand. 

““ Autumn into earth’s lap does throw, 
Brown apples gay, | 
In a game of play." | D. M. Mulock. 

At the same time, this season often strikes a chord of 
memory in which the ground tone is a sigh of regret that so 
many opportunities have been deferred and missed. 

“Gone are the birds that were our summer guests." 
Long fellow. 
“The bee has ceased its winging, 
To flowers at early morn, 
The birds have ceased their singing, 
Sheaf'd is the golden corn." TZ. J. Owseley. 


And the painter, sketcher, and camera man will, with an 
observant eye, always find pictures on all sides. These may 
have a sombre tone and solemn note, but just for that very 
reason are they not the more likely to touch, seize, and hold 
the heart-strings of the spectator ? 

Truly, autumn holds for us a full quiver if we can but fit 
her arrows to our bow. 


e — — —— 
STAINING EXHIBITION FRAMES. By P.N. 


T this time of year, when most photographers are thinking 

of exhibitions and the production of exhibition pictures, 

the following notes on stains for pictures should prove useful :— 

Green stains of varying shades for staining picture frames may 
be made as follows. Make two solutions :— 


A= Verdigris ii eoa ec aa bae Sade RON ua UP CK ША I OZ. 
Vinegar or dilute acetic acid ..................... IO OZ. 
B. Indigo ACRES b rU ар она S QE PRU 2 dr. 


Vinegar or dilute acetic acid ...... €—À—— 15 OZ. 

It is preferable to heat both the solutions when compounding 
them. By mixing the two solutions in different quantities the 
different shades are obtained, and it is perhaps as well to remem- 
ber that the amount of the B solution added darkens the shade 


accordingly. 5 oz. of A added to т oz. of B is a very useful 
combination. . 

A capital imitation of walnut can be got by using this solution : 
Bichromate of potash ..................................... 40 gr. 
Vandyke- Drown i oec ash ela E perte Er dnd 400 gr. 
Carbonate of soda .......................................... 200 gr. 
Water їр осе ан йылан Кыйын КЫЫ аЛ IO OZ. 


This is best boiled, and can be applied hot or cold by means of 
a soft brush. 


Oak can be imitated very well be means of a solution of per- 
manganate of potash. The quantity will depend on the shade. 
80 gr. to то oz. of water is very suitable. 

Occasionally a reddish stain may be wanted. This makes a 
good red, which may be a little bright ; but age will remedy that: 
Boil 1 oz. of logwood chips in a pint of water (20 oz). To that 
add the following: Grain tin, 30 gr. ; dilute nitric acid, 1 oz 
When you are buying the logwood see that it is fresh; this 1s 
easily known by its bright red colour—as it becomes old it 
becomes a dirty brown. The stain should be filtered and made 
hot before application. 

Brown stain is arrived at by applying a coat of this solution :— 


Catechu or cutch чына ды eap Ө кыны į oz. 
Carbonate of soda... iore tori ae ba etra ra iae 120 gr. 
WY ALET acy cocina oki оаа огге ноне UR HO bri e ues 15 OZ. 


Boil, and then apply hot. When this is thoroughly dry apply a 
solution of bichromate of potassium. The strength of the 
bichromate solution will regulate the depth of the colour. 

All the stains enumerated above are absolutely permanent, and 
place the power of control, as far as the colours of exhibition 
frames are concerned, in the hauds of the exhibitor, if he gets his 
frames made or makes them in common white wood. 
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OW that the holiday season is practically over, num- 
bers of photographers are returning home with large 
batches of exposed plates. The question of the 

method of development of these plates is of great import- 
ance if one is really anxious of obtaining the Pest fossible 
results, and this should always be our aim. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ What is there different about the 
development of pictures taken when on holiday from those 
plates exposed near home? " At first sight there is appa- 
rently no difference whatever, but upon looking into the 
matter more closely, one finds that there is really a different 
factor present. The photographer when at home works 
among familiar conditions. He exposes plates upon sub- 
Jects with which he is acquainted, and he has a knowledge 
of the actinic power of the light, etc. 

When, however, he gets away for his holiday he is alto- 
gether in fresh pastures, often attempting subjects of a class 
which he has never previously tackled, and he is frequentlv 
all at sea with regard to the quantity and quality of the 
light. His holiday bag usually contains plates exposed 
upon all sorts of subjects, some over-exposed, some correctly 
exposed, and others under-exposed. To attempt to develop 
all these plates in the same way with one standard developer 
is fatal, for if the developer is of just the correct strength to 
get the best results from the properly exposed plates, it will 
probably be far too strong for the under-exposed and too 
weak in the density-giving agent for the over-exposed ones. 


Pointe to Remember. 


A point to always remember, both when exposing and 
again when developing, is the amount of contrast present in 
the original subject. Another point to consider is the 
quality or effect desired in the final print. For instance, if a 
plucky result is wanted, then it is obvious that over- 
exposure must be guarded against, and a normal developer 
must be used. If, on the other hand, softness is required 
rather than strength, then the exposure must be increased 
somewhat, and the developer diluted with an equal quantity 
of water. 

To be able to deal with all the holiday exposures in the 
most certain and satisfactory manner when developing, it is 
essential that a record be made in the note-book at the time 
of exposure, and that each plate bear a number correspond- 
ing to the number affixed to the entry in the book. One can 
then compound the developer as experience or the subject 
may direct as the best for any particular plate. 


“The Beet Developer." 
Notwithstanding the frequently repeated statement 
"that there is no best developer," I am inclined to 
think that there is, and I confidently affirm that in a good 
pyro developer we have a developer that cannot be beaten for 
all-round negative work. As to the exact formula to be 
used, this is a matter of convenience or personal desire. 


The pyro-ammonia developer, which was so much used. 


twenty years ago, but which is not heard of much nowadavs, 
gave negatives of a yellowish colour, but of beautiful print- 
ing quality. Indeed, it is doubtful if any of the more 
modern developers produce negatives of quite the printing 
quality obtained by the pyro-ammonia developer. Some 
persons object to ammonia on account of its verv strong 
fumes, but the smell of it is to me by no means unpleasant. 
Although the pyro developer is still very largely used, the 
ammonia has been dropped in favour of carbonate of soda, 
and the pyro-soda developer is probably the best all-round one 
we have for negative work. It is so easy with pyro to get 
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negatives of any quality desired, providing the exposure has 
been reasonably correct. The developer I have used very 
largely for some years is a modification of the Ilford руг‹.- 


soda formula. 
Pyro-Soda Developer. 


No. 1.—Pyrogallic acid .......................-..... I OZ. 
Metabisulphite of potash ............... I OZ. 
Water ооо pO quiae und IO OZ. 
No. 2. -Bromide of potassium ................... I OZ. 
Water OF ea enit ince Ене 10 OZ. 
No. 3.—Sulphite of soda ........................... 2 Oz. 
Washing soda .................. eee 2 02. 
Wate to une eco imer Benedi tinned 20 02. 


In making up solution No. r, the metabisulphite sheuld 
be dissolved first in, say, 8 or 9 oz. of water, then the pyro 
added, and the solution made up to 10 oz. by the addition of 
more water. The washing soda for solution No. 3 should 
be in clear crystals. Solutions Nos. 1 and 2 are то per cent. 
solutions, that is, everv 10 minims (or drops) of No. 1 con- 
tains 1 grain of pyro, and every то drops of No. 2 1 grain of 
bromide. This is a very convenient method of keeping stock 
developers, as any formula can quite easily be made up. 

The Developer in Uee. 

For ordinary landscape work, when the exposure is 
thought to have been correct, make up the developer а> 
follows. The quantities given are sufficient for a half-plate. 
Quantities for larger or smaller plates can easily be made up 
in the same proportion :— 

Solution No. 1, І dram; No. 2, І dram; No. 5, à 07.; 
and make up to 4 oz. with water. This developer contains 
1} grains of both pyro and bromide to the ounce of mixed 
developer. This I find in practice is about the best propor- 
tion for all landscape and seascape subjects not possessing 
exceptional contrast. If the exposure has been correct, 
development should be complete in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes. If quicker development is required, the quantity 
of No. 4 may be increased, or the bromide can be omitted. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that quie develop- 
ment has the tendency to produce thin and flat negatives, 
and to counteract this the quantity of the pyro solution 
should be increased also. 

On the whole, however, it will, I think, pay in the quality 
of the negatives to work with a rather slow developer, as 
one has the development more under control. The developer 
given above is suitable for nearly all correctly exposed land- 
scape, seascape, and exterior architectural work not possess- 
ing great contrasts; but for subjects in which bright sun- 
light and very deep shadows abound, the proportion of the 
pyro solution should be decreased. 

As already pointed out, it is by far the best plan when on 
tour to number the exposed plates when changing, so that 
one knows before commencing development what subjects 
are about to be operated on, and can compound the developer 
accordinglv. When this has not been done, or when one is 
very doubtful about the exposure, it is always best to start 
with a well-restrained developer, and to let the image come 
up slowly. 

If it is then found that the plate- is over-exposed and flat, 
more pvro should be added to obtain more contrast. 
If, on the other hand, the plate is under-exposed and shows 
signs of acquiring too much density in the high-lights, more 
water must be added in order to lessen the contrast. I think 
it is during the first few minutes of development that the 
negative is made or marred. 
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Supposing we are developing a plate with the normal 
developer, and it is apparent that the plate is much under- 
exposed, to allow the, developer to act upon this for any con- 
siderable time is certain to produce too much density in the 
high-lights, without securing much detail in the shadows. 
If, when the development is more than half done, we dilute 
the developer and carry development on for a considerable 
time, we shall probably obtain detail in the shadows, but the 
high-lights will still be much too dense, as they secured their 
density in the normal developer in the early stages of the 
process. 

Washing. Fixing, etc. 

After development with the pyro developer, the plates 
should be well washed for a few minutes before fixing. The 
fixing solution should be a fresh one for every batch of plates. 
Hypo is so cheap that to use the fixing bath over and over 
again is false economy. Another point to bear in mind is to 
give the plates plenty of time in the solution, to ensure com- 
plete fixation. 

Amateurs usually are in far too much haste over the fixing 
of their negatives. The plate is dropped into the hypo, left 
there until the creamy appearance has disappeared from the 
back of the negative, and then it is immediately taken out. 
When, later on, stains and curious markings appear on the 
negative, the real cause of them, viz., incomplete fixation, is 
never suspected. Always allow at least twenty minutes, or, 
better still, half an hour, for this important process. With a 
fixing bath of good strength, say 4 oz. of hypo to the pint of 
water, and at normal temperature, one can feel quite certain 
about the complete fixation of the negative, if the latter be 
left in the solution for the time stated. 


Drying and Numbering the Negativee. 

After fixing, the negatives should be well washed, either 
under the tap for two or three hours, or in several changes 
of water. When taking the negatives from the water to 
dry it is well to just wipe the surface of the film with a small 


pad of cotton-wool dipped into the water. This removes апу. 
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а which may have been deposited from the water on to the 
m. 

The negatives must be dried away from any dust. A con- 
venient way is to stand them up diagonally on shelves, a 
piece of blotting-paper being first placed on each shelf tv 
absorb the water which drains off from the plates. In my 
own dark-room I have a small cupboard fitted up with 
shelves. The door of this cupboard is merely a hinged frame 
covered with muslin. When the negatives to be dried are 
placed on the shelves the door is closed, and the plates are 
protected from dust during the drying. 

When dry, the negatives can be numbered in one corner 
Љу means of a pen charged with Chinese white, and if parti- 
culars of the subject, together with a number, have been 
entered in the note-book, a corresponding number can be put 
on the negative. This affords an easy means of identifica- 
tion at any time. 


The Pyro-Ammonia Developer. 

I spoke in the earlier part of this article of the pyro- 
ammonia developer, and as perhaps some of my readers 
might like to try it, especially as only one fresh solution is 
required, I give the formula, which is as follows :— 


Liquor ammonia, .880 I OZ. 
Water 9 OZ. 
This is used in place of the No. 3, or soda, solution in the 
developer given above, the No. 1 (pyro) and No. 2 (bromide) 
solutions being just the same as for pyro-soda development. 
To make the normal developer, take 1 dram of No. 1, 1 dram 
of No. 2, and 1 dram of the ammonia solution, and make up 
to 4 oz. with water. If this should work too rapidly, take 

rather less of the ammonia solution. 

This developer can be modified in exactly the same way as 
the pyro-soda formula, that is, the proportions of Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 can be increased or decreased according to the class of 
negative required. The pyro-ammonia developer gives nega- 
tives more yellow in colour than those produced by pyro-soda, 
and also of finer grain. 
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How to Make Lantern Slides with an Enlarging Camera. 


By A. MANN. 


HOSE who have tried making lantern slides by reduction 
with the ordinary enlarging camera, must have found several 
difficulties crop up. In the first place, many lanterns have not 
sufficient bellows extension to allow any but a very short-focus 


Side View 


Base Board 
Fig. 1. 


lens being used. To reduce from half-plate to lantern size with 
the usual s-inch quarter-plate lens requires about 15 inches 
extension, the plate then being 7j inches from the lens. 

The chief difficulty is to fix up the plate parallel with the 
negative, and central with the image, the slightest error in the 
latter being very noticeable, and the only light available being 
that of the actual image coming through the lens plus the neces- 
sary orange cap. Also the small scale of the picture and the 
short distance between the lens and plate renders it exceedingly 
difficult to do any local shading such as is necessary in the case 
of a halated negative. 

The best way of making slides by artificial light, and well 
within the scope of most amateurs, is as follows :—The enlarger 
and a quarter-plate camera are placed on a baseboard facing 


each other, the lens of the camera being level with the centre 
of the condenser. The camera is secured to a box which can be 
moved along the baseboard, and clamped in any position (see 
sketch). The bellows of the enlarger are taken right off, and the 
camera placed the approximate distance off. The light is 
centered by moving the illuminant in the usual way until the disc 
of light is seen to fall right on the lens of the camera, and is at 
its smallest and brightest. A trial will immediately show what 
is meant, and how easily it is accomplished. 

If the negative is now inserted in the carrier, and the ground 
glass inspected, the image can be sharply focussed and centered 
by the rising and cross front movements; moreover, any distor- 
tion in the negative can be remedied by use of the swing-back. 

Two pieces of cardboard 34 inches by 4 inch, placed in the 
dark slide, will ensure the plate being central in the slide, and 
two diagonal lines ruled from corner to corner of the focussing 
screen will be of material assistance in getting the reduced 
image dead central on the plate. The negative is now quite 
visible, and, being backed by the brightly illuminated condenser, 
allows plenty of space to use a piece of card to shade any neces- 
sary portions, or print in skies, etc., the exposures being made 
by cap in the usual way. 


Dox 


Fig. 2. 
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This method is one of the quickest and most efficient for 
making slides and can be thoroughly recommended for all those 
who possess an enlarger and a quarter-plate camera and who 
wish to turn out the best work possible. 
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HERE are several excellent makes of collodio- 
chloride papers on the market, both self-toning 
and otherwise. Occasionally a fine example of 
a print made on C.C. finds its way to the exhibi- 

tion wall, and testifies to the merit of the collodion print- 
ing process. Yet these papers are not by any means 
so much used as they deserve to be, probably because 
amateurs have not studied them and tested them to a 
sufficient extent. 

There are various little points which require attention 
in working with collodion papers, but their use is per- 
fectly simple, and calls for no unusual skill. One point 
is that the paper should be kept in a cool, dry room, 
and it should be kept quite flat, and tor not too long a 
time. Old paper is liable to become brittle, when it will 
crack easily, or perhaps blister when wet. The surface, 
i.e., the film of the print, should never be touched with 
the fingers, as stains may be produced. Treatment 
with alum should be given after the preliminary wash- 
ing, and the prints should not be allowed, when toning, 
fixing, or washing, etc., to come too much into contact 
with each other, as the friction with a sharp edge will 
sometimes start abrasion. 

Printing should be carried out to a good depth, espe- 
cially with matt collodion papers, as much density 1s 
lost before the print is ‘‘finished.’’ Although a variety 
of tone can be obtained even with an ordinary sulpho- 
cyanide-gold bath, it seems fairly agreed that combined 
toning with gold and platinum leads to the nnest results. 

Two alternative methods of this double toning are 
here given. In each case, if the printing has been 
carried out in the shade— not in sunlight—the image 
will lose less, having greater stability and containing a 
greater quantity of reduced silver haloid. 

The preliminary washing should last about ten 
minutes, the prints being kept well separated, and six 
or eight changes of water being given. Changes of 
water are often more certain than running water. If 
the alum bath be used, as already recommended, the 
prints should be immersed for five to ten minutes, and 
should then be again washed in six or eight changes of 
water. 
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The first two baths are prepared as follows :— 


A. -—Gold chloride: ouis har rien ien kun } gr. 
nDodiüum Acetate сузле» Naa 20 gr. 
WV REED eal als pna bn eva чл 20 OZ. 
B.—Potassium chloroplatinite ......... } gr. 
Phosphore АС 2ле оуу 1 аг. 
VALET GUO (34s va X RRVE PAR PEERS OA IO OZ. 


The prints should be toned to a chocolate colour in 
the gold bath, if a blue-black tone be wanted finally; 
but shorter toning in the gold bath will lead to warmer 
tones being obtained in the platinum solution. The 
prints are now washed in about four changes of water, 
and are then placed in the platinum bath B. All trace 
of brown should disappear from the deepest shadows 
before the prints are removed, and as soon as toning is 
complete, they should be well rinsed in water, and then 
fixed in a weak solution of hypo—one ounce to ten or 
fifteen ounces of water. 

The other method of toning, which is recommended 
by the Kodak Co., but is quite successful with other 
collodion papers, is to first tone the prints in a solution 
of 


Water er P P 3o oz. 
to which a few drops of a saturated solution of borax 
is added—sufficient to neutralise the acidity of the gold 
salt, and just render the bath alkaline. About thirty 
drops will suffice for the above quantity. The alkali is 
said to restrain the toning in the half-tones, so that the 
shadows can be toned fully without bleaching of the 
fainter parts of the image. 
The platinum bath is as follows :— 


Potassium chloroplatinite ......... 4 gr. 
Citric аса ООЛУ СУ IOO gr. 
Water. ЛЛУ УУЛУ 30 oz. 


After the toning, the prints are well rinsed, then fixed 
and given the usual final washing. 

Collodion P.O.P. can be toned and fixed simultan- 
eously, but, as already stated, the double toning treat- 
ment with separate fixing yields the finest results. 

Those who wish to tone and fix separately, and do 
not want to bother with two baths, will find the 
ordinary sulphocyanide-gold bath give good warm 
purple and brown tones, while colder tones can be 
obtained with the following :— 


Gold chloride isis oet ER 3 gr. 
Sodium acetate ....................... 60 gr. 
BORAN ылыы PET go рг 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ........ 60 gr 
WV ALOE see RM 25 OZ. 


As regards drying, it is worth remarking that spirit 
must never be used, as it affects the collodion film. 
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THE “ROYAL” 


О) N the first page of the present issue is reproduced а photo- 
graph of the pictorial selection committee for this year’s 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, which opens to the 
public on Thursday next at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
This picture should be of considerable interest to those who sub- 
mitted their work to 
the: К.Р, It shows 
the method adopted by 
the selection committee 
in choosing the pictures 
to be hung on the walls 
of the exhibition, and 
when it is realised that 
about 3,000 pictures 
had to be examined 
and adjudicated upon, 
the method shown is 
obviously the only 
practical one. 

The pictures  (de- 
livered unpacked at the 
gallery by Messrs. 
Bradley — this year's 
collecting agents), were 
placed, one at a time, 
on the table before the 
selectors. A great num- 
ber were unanimously 
declared “out” forth- 
with. Those worthy of 
further investigation 
were marked “3” on 
the back in chalk and 
placed aside. Those 
which were considered 
* possible," and stood 
a good chance of being 
hung, were marked 
“ 2," while those which 
were unanimously de- 


DS 


> " 
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Top Row (left to right)—J. A. Sinclair, F. R.P.S. 
F.R.P.S. (Chairman). 


clared * in," were 
marked '1." Needless to say, the latter class was small and 
select. All the entries were gone through a second time, thus 


no picture was overlooked, and every one received a thorough 
scrutiny by each member of the committee before a decision was 
arrived at. In the case of divided opinion the vote of the majority 
carried. 

In the photograph reproduced on p. 273, it will be seen that a 
picture is being held up for inspection by the committee. It has 
been marked with the figure 1 on the back. This particular 
exhibit has been noted, and it is now hung in the exhibition. A 
prize of a bound volume of THE A. P. AND P. N. is offered to the 


KEY TO GROUP REPRODUCED ON PAGE 273. 


I. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S. 

2. A. H. Blake, M.A. 

3. F. T. Hollyer. 

4. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (chairman). 

5. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S. 

6. E. T. Holding. 

7. Harold Holcroft, М.А., F.C.S, F.R.P.S. 
8. J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S. (secretary). 


visitor to the show who first identifies this picture. No reader is 
entitled to more than one attempt, and the sender of the first 
correct answer that reaches us aíter the opening of the exhibi- 
tion will receive the prize. 

The exhibition will be inaugurated on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22nd, by a private view, followed in the evening by a con- 
versazione. On the evening of Thursday, September 23rd, an 
illustrated lecture, Through the Malay States with Cycle and 
Camera," will be given by Frederick Knocker, F.Z.S., F.R.A.I., 


py Ж: ч: CUM улар» 


Bottom Row (left to right)—C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc., F.R. P.S. 
F. Martin Duncan, F.R. 


September 21, 1909. 


SELECTION COMMITTEES. 


and on Saturday evening (September 25th) Walter Thomas will 


give a lantern lecture, “ Among the Cornish Fisher Folk." The 


lantern lectures start at 8 o’clock, and are given every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evening until the close of the exhibition 
(October 30th). 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR THE SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND COLOUR SECTIONS. 
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C. Thurstan Holland, M.R.C.S., Е. К.Р. 5. . Mcintosh, F.R. P.S. (Secretary). 
Dowpss English, B.A., F. R.P.S. ajor-General J. Waterhouse, I-A., 
.S. Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S. W. Farren. 


PAGET PHOSPHATE LANTERN PLATES. 


"Los popularity of silver phosphate papers during the past 
year has been remarkable, and the introduction of a silver 
phosphate lantern plate by the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd, 
Watford, Herts, marks a new departure in the production oí 
these popular little transparencies. 

Most of our readers are now probably well acquainted with the 
procedure for the production of prints on phosphate papers. 
These instructions were given in our issues for Dec. 29th, 19%, 
and Aug. 3rd, 1909. The new Paget phosphate lantern plates 
work exactly the same as the papers, except that they require 
about double the exposure, and it will be found better to develop 
with one part stock solution to nine parts water, instead of the 
more dilute developer recommended for the paper. 

It is possible to obtain almost any colour or tone from blue 
black to sepia with the same developer, and by contact exposures 
to either artificial light or daylight. The range of colours is pro- 
duced entirely by differences in the exposure, the shorter ex- 
posures producing colder tones, and the long exposures warm 
tones. It is, however, almost impossible to over-expose, the 
result of extreme over-exposure being merely to give a warmer 
coloured slide. The only thing to avoid is under-exposure. 

The following can be taken as a rough guide for cold tones, 
using an average negative :—Daylight, in a room, say 6 feet from 
window, 6 to 12 sec. Incandescent gas, 12 in. from light, 40 sec. 
to 8o sec. Electric light (16 c.p.), 12 in. from light, 3 to 6 mins. 
Magnesium ribbon, 12 in. from light, 2 to 4 inches. The de 
veloper recommended is :—Metol, 4 oz. ; acetic acid B.P., 3 0z.; 
water to make 20 oz. Dilute as mentioned above. 

After development the plates should be rinsed and placed їп 
the following acid fixing bath :—Hypo, 3 oz; metabisulphite of 
soda, 4 oz.; water to make 20 oz. A final washing of twenty 
minutes should be given. Great care should be taken to keep 
dishes thoroughly clean. Hypo contamination must be specially 
guarded against. 

Our readers should write to the Paget Prize Plate Co. for full 
particulars of these plates and for specimens. They can be 
thoroughly recommended for all lantern plate work, and mark 
the beginning of a new era in lantern slide production for their 
ease of manipulation and certainty of results. 
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OST lantern - slide 

makers realise that 

Variety in the tone 
of their slides is highly 
desirable. Nothing is more 
monotonous than an exhibi- 
tion of slides all of one 
colour; black tone slides, 
especially, are apt to be- 
come decidedly wearisome 
if put on the screen one 
after the other, whereas 
by introducing a judicious 
variation in the tones of 
the slides, a lantern lecture 
is at once made far more 
enjovable. 

My own methods апа 
developer are as follows. On return from a holi- 
day, I arrange my negatives in a series of plate- 
boxes, labelling the lids black, sepia, brown, warm 
brown, and red. From the negatives in the box 
labelled black I make black tone slides, from those in 
the box marked brown, brown tone slides, and so on. 
The arrangement of the negatives in their respective 
boxes is, of course, carried out according to one's 
personal taste, and it is impossible to give any cut-and- 
dried directions in regard to this. Generally, though, 
slides of rugged and vigorous mountain scenery are best 
made of a black or sepia tone, reserving the warmer 
colours for ordinary landscapes, interiors, sunsets, etc. 

With the exception of the very blackest of black tone 
slides (for which I use rodinal), I find the following 
developer a capital one for producing slides varying in 
tone from black, through brown, to red :— 
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Solution A. 


a NOTES ON DEVELOPMENT OF WARM 
TONE LANTERN SLIDES. 


Ву H, BERNARD WARD, M.Sc. 
Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. 
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The tone is governed both by the exposure and 
amount of C solution present in the developer. I have 
found the following exposures, associated with the 
corresponding quantities of C solution, yield the various 
tones indicated in the case of negatives of average 
density. °“ Slow "' lantern plates must, of course, be 
used. Most makers have this tvpe of plate in their 
lists. 

Black to sepia tone: Exposure : 15 to 30 sec., 18 in. 
from ordinary gas burner. Developer: A, 4 oz.; B, 
4 oz.; C, 10 to 15 drops. 

Brown tone: Exposure: 2 in. magnesium wire, at 
distance of 1 ft. Developer: A and B, as above; C, 
40 drops. 

Warm brown tone: Exposure: 3 to 4 in. of magne- 
sium wire, at distance of 1 ft. Developer : À and B, as 
above; C, Ro drops. 

Red chalk tone: Exposure: 6 to 8 in. of magnesium 
wire, at distance of 1 ft. Developer: A and B, as 
above; C, 120 drops. 

Though usually working with Paget plates, I have 
found the above table of exposures, etc., require only 
slight modification for other slow lantern plates. Fresh 
solution should be made up for each slide. 

The time required for exposure being inconvenientlv 
long in the case of very warm tone slides at a gas- 
burner, magnesium wire makes a very handy and reli- 
able substitute. When, in order to print in clouds, the 
sky portion may require a longer exposure than the 
land, the exposure by magnesium wire may be followed 
by further exposure very close to a gas jet, shading 
the land portion with a moving shade. 

It is absolutely essential when developing warm tone 
slides to work by a yellow or orange light. Not only is 
a ruby light quite unnecessary, but when used, the 
density of warm tone slides will be very difficult to 
judge. After all, the crucial question is when to stop 


Metabisuiphite of potassium. jog, development, knowledge as to which can only be gained 
Water to dp 10 OZ. by more or less lengthy experience, involving many 
| spoilt plates at first. 

| Solution В. I always find it best to make all the slides of one 

Ammonia (.880) ........................... I dr. particular tone at a time; it never pays to make first 

inflo eS IO OZ. a black tone slide, then a red or brown once, and so on. 

Solution C. Once one has got into the wav of turning out a satis- 

Ammonium bromide ....................... I OZ. factory slide of a certain tone, it is best to complete all 

Ammonium carbonate .................... I OZ. similar toned slides before commencing a series of a 
boys do Ur Tm IO OZ. different colour. 


Miss Florence C. Vandamm, who has been during the last year 
or two a frequent prizewinner in our various competitions, is, 
we notice, opening a studio for portraiture of the best class at 
26, Victoria Street, Westminster. Miss Vandamm has been a 
student at the Polytechnic School of Photography, studying por- 
traiture there under Mr. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. She has a 
number of awards in open exhibitions standing to her credit, and 
has shown in the pictorial section at the Royal Photographic 
Society. We believe these will prove merely a prelude to further 
exhibition and commercial successes, and we look forward to her 
future work with interest. 


Another Excursion to Scarborough.— The Scarborough Photo- 
graphic Society appear to revel in the ró/e of cicerone, for it is 
only a week ago we recorded that they were entertaining the 
members of the Leeds Camera Club, and now we hear they have 
piloted the members of the Leeds Photographic Society on a 
гов half-day excursion to the Queen of Watering-places last 

aturday. The Leeds Society was met on arrival, and soon the 
cameras were busy amongst the numerous subjects on the fishing 
quay which abound so long as the Scotch herring fleet remain in 
Scarborough waters. A substantial tea followed, and altogether 
a very successful time was spent. 
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Mv ac- 
quaintance 
with Mr. 
McIntosh 
dates from 
the even- 
ing when 
he made 
his début 
as Secre- 
AX tary of the 

Royal Photographic Society four or 
five years ago, staggering under the 
|. weight of the minute book and the 
other mysterious but heavy volumes 

which constitute an ordinary meeting. 

Afterwards I cultivated his further acquaintance at 
the Holborn restaurant—not the big one of that name— 
where he seeks his simple mid-day refreshment before 
returning to his herculean labours in Hustle Square. 
Here I found him ready to enlarge upon a variety of 
subjects. His comments upon persons and things 
photographic made me very merry, as Pepys would say, 
and in high good humour. 

He was paying for my lunch. 

Some men, as they gather renown, find it necessary to 
lengthen their names, spinning out letters at the end 
of them like an automatic printing machine. In the 
case of Mr. McIntosh, although he has been able to add 
the magic ‘‘ F. R.P.S." for the last year or two, the 
procedure has been reversed and the name abbreviated, 
until he is familiarly known as ‘‘ Mac " among a large 
circle. 

The popular abbreviation R.P.S. is anathema to him, 
and members who are inclined to question the practical 
value of the society's Royal title, feel much subdued 
when hearing the full title rolled out in all its pomp and 
circumstance by the loyal Secretary. 

Mac is permeated with the Royal significance, and 
looks forward to a future annual exhibition being 
opened by a Royal personage; his friends assure him 
such an occasion would be followed by his being 
decorated with the coveted Order of Merit, not perhaps 
the No. 1 big size, but the smaller one. Не, of course, 
would don the kilts of his native land on such an occa- 
sion, and may we all be there to see! 

Last year he went autochroming, and fairly set the 
Thames on fire, from Cirencester to the Nore. It is 
said—but of this there is some doubt—that the real 
reason why the London County Council steamboats 
were sold was because the authorities did not wish to 
disillusion the public. 

They tell now in awe-stricken whispers of that 
wonderful Marathon—how he cycled, how he ran, how 
he lost sight of the wimplin river through making a 
detour, how once again its silver gleam beckoned to 
him from across three meadows, two stiles, and a herd 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


No. 10.—J. McINTOSH, F.R.P.S. 
Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society. 


September 21, 1909. 
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By "TOUCHSTONE" 


of bulls; and gradually, as it broadened its banks to 
make itself worthy of London, how he sang the song of 
Miriam along Chelsea reach, and exposed his plates (at 
the expense of the R.P.S.) with lavish hand. And who 
will ever forget those strenuous nights at the exhibition 
afterwards! It was an open question whether the close 
of the exhibition would be reached before the breaking 
down of McIntosh or the breaking up of his slides. But 
our autochromic Dorando came up fresh and smiling, 
with the slides a good second. 

Mac holds the society in the hollow of his hand. Не 
makes its silences eloquent. When the President is not 
there he will prompt the Chairman, ‘‘ Ask Twinklestar 
to speak—great authority on the subject." The Chair- 
man, who has possibly never heard of this luminary 
before, rises and says massively, ‘‘ I see that we have 
with us this evening a great authority on the subject 
in the person of Mr. Twinklestar. We are all familiar 
with Mr. Twinklestar's profound researches, and we 
are eagerly waiting for a few remarks from him upon 
the paper to which we have just listened.” And Mr. 
Twinklestar realises what a thing it is to be famous. 

As Mac sits like faithful henchman at the President's 
elbow, '' his fearful eye borrowing greatness from the 
great," one is irresistibly reminded of a well-known 
picture by Landseer. 

He does not, however, really think much of councils 
and committees. He believes in a council or committee 
of one, but modesty forbids his designating the 
particular individual. 

Among other things, he is no mean authority on 
orthochromatism, and he is on terms of intimate fellow- 
ship with '' Filter Yellow K.'' In the nineties he was 
an enthusiast for pictorialism, and was endeavouring 
to press the telephoto lens into pictorial service. He 
has since forsworn those youthful errors. 

When Mac deigns to descend from the dignity of his 
Royal pedestal, and becomes a mere mortal, he is good 
company. Possessing a well-stored mind, he is an 
interesting conversationalist, though an impatient 
listener. Should he ever volunteer to give you the true 
history of the origin of the Scotch tartans, it is time 
to order another ‘‘ wee drappie,’’ but be sure you leave 
yourself plenty 
of time to catch 
your last train. 

On his installa- 
tion in his new 
quarters on the 
other side of Rus- 
sell Square this 
month many folk 
will join me in 
what his clansmen 
call a '' bonnally ”’ 
to his continued 
good luck. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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By J CRAIG ANNAN. 


at the Photographic Salon. 


Ж А 


The original of this pictura ty No. 


A GENOA HARBOUR. 
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MRS. RICBY. Ву D. O. HILL, R.S.A. 
This striking portrait study ts one of the series of portraits by the late D. O. Hill at the Photographic Salon. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY OF A YOUNG GIRL. By Mrs. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 
The original of this picture ts No 6 at the Photographic Salon. 
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IMPORTANT BUSINESS. 
, The original of thts picture ts No. 111 at the Photographic Salon. 
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By Witt CADBY. 


September 21, 1909. 
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PRINCE LUDWIG OF BAVARIA. 


The original of this picture is No. с 
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A. J. V. CHODZKO, ESQ. By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
The original of this picture is No. 36 at the Photographic Salon. 
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A QUIET, thoughtful atmosphere pervades 
the Photographic Salon, in contrast with 
the sensation of last year, as a result of the 
Linked Ring’s effort to set its house in order. 
HM None can fail to recognise that the exhibition is 
primarily designed to illustrate progress in this country, while, 
also, showing something of what is being done abroad, and 
thereby extending due courtesy to foreign workers. Thus the 
expression of the national genius, the outcome of distinctive 
conditions of life, thought, and environment, gains force by con- 
trast with the grace and adroitness of France, and the daring and 
inventiveness of America ; but the British spirit naturally retains 
the ascendency, not on the claim of superior merit, but because 
this show is essentiaNy our own country's product and oppor- 
tunity. 

British ant has always been able to assimilate the hints of 
others, and to turn them to its own purposes without losing its 
national character. 

The present exhibition indicates much of this desirable spirit 
of self.reliance, and the national temperament shows itself in 
souad effort, candour, and the avoidance of what is flashy and 
bizarre. But the quietness of the show does not mean dulness, 
for it is the quietness of concentrated purpose and reserved 
force. Consequently the exhibition is not so much of a kind to 
excite the curiosity of the unthinking as the emulation of the 
earnest worker. Those who are interested in the progress of 
artistic photography can find its indications much more clearly 
when they are not obscured by irrelevancies. 

For instance, unobtrusive yet exceedingly truthful work like 
Mr. Archibald Cochrane's ‘‘ The Viaduct”? might easily be 
passed over in a noisy gathering. Yet this picture is very in- 
structive as a sympathetic and unaffected rendering of Nature, 
and I call attention to it because it shows much of the dis- 
criminating observation and study needed to make a landscape 
interesting. It has the essential quality of atmosphere, and it 
will be noted how this is obtained through the modelling of the 
foreground, which bring’ it to the front, the reserved treatment 
of the bridge causing it to take its place in the middle-distance, 
and the delicacy imparting remoteness to the far-away hills. 
The value of atmosphere is not likely to be overlooked by so 
skilful an artist as M. Demachy, whose ' St. Pol de Léon” 
hangs near by. This picture has plenty of atmosphere, and, in 
addition, a fine rich quality, which demonstrates the power of 
oil, and helps to impart a sense of distinction. The significance 
of this work would be better realised by one who had attempted 
to make a picture of so difficult a subject. It might easily have 
been cut in half, and two satisfactory prints might have been 
obtained; but M. Demachy apparently preferred to essay the 
problem of bringing unity into an unpromising composition. I 
cannot analyse this work in the present brief notice, but I may 
call attention to the use of the white caps of the women in 
balancing the sunny steps, and to the emphasis given to the 
central stonework for the purposes of composition. Mr. Walter 
Benington has given himself a trying task in “ Тһе Cab Rank.” 
Merely to depict the bright sunlight in the background without 
making it jump out of such a sober-toned picture was something 
of an achievement. In taking a general view of the exhibition 
with all its merits of sound technique, studious observation, 
and earnest and sympathetic performance, I should say that it 
fails in respect of the matter of emphasis more than on any 
other point. Yet emphasis gives expressiveness and vitality to 
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NOTES BY ANTONY GUEST. 


a picture with more certainty than any- 
thing else if used with discrimination, and 
if I might venture to offer a word of advice 
it would be in urging photographers to pay 
special ‘attention to this matter, remember- 
ing that it has the double purpose of 
helping the pattern or composition as well 
as the idea. 

It may be useful to call attention to one or two instances of 
the neglect of this important aid to pictorial success. Mr. War- 
burg's “The Harbour at Low Tide" has much delicacy and 
charm, but still suffers from a certain tameness through the 
absence of a well.considered accent. This would be very valu- 
able on the most prominent of the boats, and might be led up 
to in the line to the foreground, thereby helping the aerial per- 
spective. Near it is Mrs. Kisebier’s “ Study of a Young Girl,” 
carried out with much reserve and tenderness, but with a strong 
accent unfortunately placed on the hand. 

A step further brings us to “Off Yarmouth," by Mr. J. H. 
Anderson, with a good moving sea, which has the not too com- 
mon merit, in this kind of work, of coming forward in its 
nearest part. The steamboat should carry the strongest accent, 
but the ship next it, being too dark, interferes with the effect. 
This, you may say, is a small matter, but small things have a 
large influence, and in this instance, as in several others, a 
little indication suffices to show that the question of emphasis 
has not been weighed and investigated with the thoroughness 
that is demanded in every picture. 

This year's show, however, is particularly strong in portraiture 
under the powerful leadership of Mr. Craig Annan, who is well 
supported by Mr. E. O. Hoppé and others, while it is still 
further strengthened in a most interesting way by the collection 
of work by the late D. O. Hill, an artist who was one of the 
first to realise the possibilities of photography in its eariy days. 
As a contrast to the splendid work of Hill, the angular and 
utterly bad figure study, " Miss D. E. V.," by Mr. Arbuthnot, 
is most striking. As an example of how not to do it this can 
be regarded as an object.lesson. Everyone is liable to make 
failures sometimes, and it is a satisfaction to note that Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s is redeemed in other works. There is mvch more 
spirited and discriminating workmanship in “A. J. V. Chodzko, 
Esq.” j and ‘‘ Water Sports, Normandy,” and “La Laveuse" 
have qualities that give them a distinguished place in the show. 

There is much among the portraits that offers useful matter 
for reflection, but I will only here direct attention to No. 80, by 
Mrs. Prof. Kandl, because it gives a valuable reminder that a 
portrait, besides being the representation of a particular indi- 
vidual, may be an illustration of the beauty of line and mass. 
Mrs. Kandl's composition has much interest on this account, but it 
also suggests the danger of losing the personality in the pattern. 

There are many more works that deserve to be noticed —Mr. 
Mortimer's striking and virile productions, Mr. Evans's fine 
architectural arrangements, Mr. J. Dudley Johnston’s skilful and 
imaginative prints, Mr. Alexander Keighley's interesting efforts 
in tone and composition, and the pictures of many others, 
among whom a welcome is due to Mrs. Minna Keene for the 
sympathetic and imaginative quality, and the feeling for light, 
which she has brought into her homely scenes. The show is 
full of suggestion and instruction for those who desire to learn, 
and calls for the more careful and studious examination on 
account of the serious effort which distinguishes it throughout. 


COMMENTS BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


HIS year's Salon markedly satisfies what seems to me to be 

the best test of any exhibition, that one desires to go to it 
again and again; this year's variety and high average are such 
as to prevent the slightest feeling of dulness or boredom. The 
promise of pictorial photography is higher than ever, even 
though its individual achievement this year is not startlingly 
greater. lt is very wholesome to find so high an average of 
imaginative work; but when one recalls the innumerable 
* shocking examples" that were among the crowd of rejected 
prints, one cannot but feel the edge of one's elation to be taken 


off. A leisurely walk round the walls suggests the following 
criticisms. 

Mr. J. H. Anderson has a very noble and sincere study in 
No. 10 (* A Windmill "), finely felt and finely worked out; his 
Dordrecht study, No. 23, is also full of delightful quality, its 
rich suggestiveness is astonishing, seeing how commonplace the 
subject is, quite uninspiring to any but a true pictorialist. 
No. 5, by F. H. Cliffe, illustrates the need for very rapid plates 
in interior work ; the charming passage of light on the triforium 
vanished too quickly to allow of a full exposure to the shadowed 
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ground, which should be as rich and strong for itself as the 
light effect at the top is true and delightful. Mr. Cochrane's 
“ Viaduct” excels in decorative value; but his No. 19 (‘‘ The 
Tournament ”) is nothing but a splendid failure. Surely the note 
of this subject is brilliance, intense light, and joy; and the 
children seem as cast-iron as the horses they bestride. 

M. Demachy's * St. Pol de Leon” (No. 21) is as accomplished 
as ever, a master's work. My only complaint is the presence of 
the two figures on the right; they seem to begin a new picture, 
and to jolt the interest and attention away from the nuns on 
the left. F. |. Mortimer's work is rich and full of interest. I 
like No. 27 (^ Waterloo Bridge ") best, it is so fine in composi- 
tion and lighting; No. 76 (* The Mill on the Dyke "| is splendid 
in its sky, which is finely photographic, not unduly or markedly 
worked up; but all are worth close attention. 

Mr. Arbuthnot's work is very varied, and far more interesting 
than last year. I can't fully enjoy his portraits, in either quality 
Or vision; the strained expression in No. 33 (‘‘ Miss D. E. V.’’) 
quite hurts, one longs for the exposure to be completed that the 
suffering model may be released; but No. 51 (“ Gwendolen ”) 
is altogether charming—the poise of the head is very arresting. 
No. 44 (“ Chateau Galliard ") is full of picture-making qualities, 
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A View of the Photographic Salon 


but I seem to want more photographic quality in it; and the 
sharpness of the leaves in the centre seems too marked as 
against the stippled softness of the rest of the foliage; but the 
whole thing is full of big qualities. 

Mr. Benington’s No. 37 (“ Limehouse Hole ") has much true 
feeling, but I do so wish this earnest and capable worker would 
try for pure and true light; these murky, gloomy studies are 
really too easy ; the main fascination of photography should be 
in suggesting and rendering nature's joyous light. 

No. до (‘‘ Toilers of the Field ") is one of the few examples 
here of fine gesture, fine movement; the moment of exposure 
was most dramatically caught; there is no strain, no tiring 
arrested gesture, but a sense of motion that is quite valuable. 

Mr. Dudley Johnston is very solemn and impressive in No. 47 
(^A Venetian Impression "), but I wish he had taken out the 
shadows of the foreground lamp-posts, they point to an hour 
soon after noon, while the whole scheme of light and colour 1s 
for moonlight. 

Mr. Hoppé has made great improvement in his portrait work ; 
many are quite accomplished, and all are interesting. No. 55 
(^ David C. Murray ") is very spontaneous and animated; No. 74 
(^ A Portrait") is most delightfully arranged ; Father Vaughan's 
superb profile, No. 85, is done justice to; the lady of No. 87 1s 
very dignified, a quite successful standing figure; all show most 
promising qualities in fine portraiture. 

J. Craig Annan's work is specially rich in quality and in- 
terest ; his photogravures are full of fine etching qualities; how 
fine are the lines made by the horses and masts in No. 57 (“A 
Genoa Harbour"); and how rich in romantic charm is No. 68 
(“The Ruined Castle"); its colour scheme is extraordinarily 
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strong ; the cold dark snow is really felt ; note, too, the splendid 
sense of distance behind the arch over the steps. This is one 
of those renderings of a subject that make one feel that no one 
else ought to touch it in that aspect or condition; it is done 
once and for all. Of his portraits, I like No. 7o (“ Grant 
Richards ") best, as the most spontaneous; the Strang version 
(No. 72) is very rich and serious, but the white cuff distracts ; 
it seems out of harmony with the doctor's robes ; if it had been 
pushed down to a mere line we should have gained by the 
nervous strength of the wrist and forearm emphasising the 
strength of the head. I can't like the vivid high-light of the 
window in No. 71 (‘Sloe Blossom "), it seems to degrade the 
flesh quality of the face, but the hands are beautifully treated. 

Mrs. Keene has two very rich and * juicy " prints in Nos. 6o 
and 62, very good character studies, unforced, and full of 
sincere truth ; they are pictures as well as technical successes. 

In No. 64 Mr. Annan has a very excellent portrait of an old 
Link, who too often neglects doing his rare powers in artistry 
the justice they deserve. 

No. 65 (“The Вау”), by F. H. Read, ıs to me one of the 
most delightful things the Salon has had for many years; it is 
quite fine in its suggestion of space, and the broadly soft foliage 
with its excellent 
decorative value com- 
bines to a whole of 
rare charm. Mr. 
Read is equally 
masterly in No. 66 
(` Outdoor Portrait 
Group"), though in 
quite a different 
vein; the texture and 
lighting of the girl is 
very beautiful, while 
the dark mass of the 
man in front is quite 
satisfying in bulk 
and design. I fancy 
I would like to see 
the background figure 
taken away ; it is not 
fully needed for the 
composition, and its 
unsharpness detracts 
from the absolutely 
right degree of soft 
sharpness in the girl. 

in Mo, oF ("AR 
Silhouette ") I would 
like more luminosity 


in the heavy 
shadows; the light- 
ing and surface of 


1909 the water is so beau- 

tiful and true that 
the shadows deserve more soft detail and less opacity. Mr. Read 
has set himseif a hard task to equal or surpass his work of this 
year. 

No. 79 (‘Sickness and Poverty") is one of the best of the 
foreign exhibits. I don't admire its colour, but it is full of real 
picture-making. Note the actuality of the invalidism in the 
sleeping figure in the old Dutch enclosed bed, and the fine lines 
of the patient nurse waiting and watching for the sleeper's 
awakening. This little picture achieved the distinction of being 
the only one to realise a sale on private view day. 

I am not satisfied with Mr. Keighley’s work this year. I can- 
not but wish that he would use his undoubted powers to achieve 
a real rendering of pure daylight. His compositions are always 
most interesting, but this year they so strongly lack any vital 
sense of light as to really depress me. One remembers the vivid 
beauty of his “ White Sail," with the keenest regret that it has 
not been a continual reminder to do even better; so fine a 
worker ought to be more faithful to photography's greatest value 
and charm—the rendering of the full sensuous beauty of light 
and gradation. 

Nos. 97 and 98, by Harry Wild, show very strong powers of 
romantic imagination. They are not printed richly enough, but 
in subject and treatment the “ Monsalvat"' is very impressive, 
and fully deserves its title, “ The Holy Grail Castle of Parsifal.” 
Mr. Wild has a still more extraordinary subject in No. 97; a 
more weird position for a crucifix was surely never seen, for it 
seems quite inaccessible ; but the whole thing is most impressive: 

Mr. Cadby gives everybody an object-lesson in flesh render- 
ing; even he never did better than the delightful legs of the 
boy in No. 111 (‘Important Business"). Mrs. Cadby limits 
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herself to decorative work, and that not so fully charming or 
personal as her flower studies. Mr. Mortimer Lamb’s portrait 
of a painter has many fine qualities, full of suggestion and 
imagination. 

What is one to say of the D. O. Hill collection? Though 
one has known and admired them for years, they seem more 
potent than ever; it is a staggering display, reducing our current 
portraitists to a very poor place in comparison. The delicate 
vitality of Mrs. Kasebier’s three works (Nos. 6, 7, and 8) alone 
Stand any comparison unharmed; but then she is a genius, as 
unmistakably so as Hill was; moreover, she had had the same 
background, a painter's experience first. The general run of 
photographers add a little art to their much photography ; and 
too often does it happen that by the time the little art thus 
I SUPPOSE the idea of having five or six short articles by 

different men about the Salon, instead of having one long and 
detailed criticism by one man, is, that if we add up, so to speak, 
the five opinions and divide them by five we shall get at the real 
truth about the matter. I feel inclined to compare the method 
to that which used to be a favourite photographic amusement 
some years ago, that of making the composite portrait. You pro- 
cure several portrait negatives of the same man by half a dozen 
different operators, and by printing from the different negatives 
upon the same piece of paper and thus superimposing all the 
different ideas of the man by different minds one on the top of 
the other, in the resulting print you got at the real man. Per- 
haps the cumulative effect of these different opinions of the 1909 
Salon upon the mind of the ‘reader may be a true idea of the 
merits and demerits of the exhibition. 

The first feeling that one has when visiting the Salon is that 
there is too much bare wall space. Now, this impression is pro- 
bably due both to the hanging and to a real shortness of material 
upon the walls. I do not think that the best has been done to 
make the most of the pictures, and it also seems true to say that 
the Salon committee have been unnecessarily exclusive. Probably 
they were short of suitable material, but surely if wall space was 
so valuable, and exclusion so rigid, we might have been spared 
such pictures as “Miss D. E. V." (terrible in its angularity), 
“ А Paris Courtyard," “ A Venetian Impression," '*A Thames 
Wharf,” “ Тһе Cooperage," and “ А Profile," to mention only 
one or two. 

The second impression made upon the mind is one of quiet- 
ness and sanity in contrast to the loud and self-advertising char- 
acter of much that was exhibited last year. The committee seem 
to have tried to live up to the spirit of their forewords: “all 
work which lives is free from eccentricity.” The show appears 
restful and reasonable in its appeal. There is absolutely no vulgar 
or glaring work upon the walls. I may not agree with the de- 
cision of the committee with regard to some of the pictures, but 
they are ohly open to the reproach of being below the standard 
of the exhibition. This applies not only to the old exhibitors, 
but to such as Frank Read and the Buffalo school, who are, I 
believe, new-comers. This is a great point gained, and there 
seems little prospect of our having any repetition of the evil 
counsels of 1908. 

We seem still to be suffering from the theory (and herein is, 
I believe, the greatest danger of the present) that whatever cer- 
tain Links choose to send must be approved and hung by the 
committee, hence great inequalities in the work, both in the 
exhibition as a whole and in the pictures of certain exhibitors. 
Take Craig Annan as an example. He has twelve pictures hung. 
Twelve frames occupy a great deal of space when all Great 
Britain has only twenty on the walls. Arbuthnot has ten pic- 
tures ; we could have done without five of them. He has a fine 
feeling for gentleness in landscape, but has been obsessed by 
somebody with the idea that he has a pre-eminent gift of the 
decorative faculty, hence he travels away from his métier into 
such subjects as “ Decorative Landscape," which is not essen- 
tially decorative. If reduced to line and mass and analysed (a 
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added is able to improve the work, the photographic vices 
already acquired go far to render it inert. Mrs. Käsebier’s three 
exhibits deserve the most careful study; superb vision coupled 
with perfect accomplishment. D. O. Hill's prints also call 
for the most patient study; they are an ever-growing delight. 
One envies his period for costume; contrast our tailor-made 
ladies with the back view of that delightful old lady in No. 130; 
think of the painter, Arthur Hughes, when enjoying No. 135; 
and consider the enormous vitality and superb quality of Ris 
self-portrait, No. 126; remembering always that all were done 
over sixty years ago! Our materials and facilities make for 
absolute certainty and ease as against his almost insuperable 
difficulties in every direction; and yet, where are we in com- 
parison? 


A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


perfectly allowable proceeding in regard to a work that claims to 
stand and fall by its appeal to the decorative faculty), it fails to 
satisfy the decorative idea, which is "the placing of lines and 
spaces in beautiful relation to each other." If the word “ decora- 
tive " be used, everything must combine to that consummation, 
but reduce this example to mere line and mass and it misses the 
point. Benington has been reticent, both in the number of his 
works and his methods of expression, and one out of three, at 
least, of his pictures ( The Cab Rank") will live. In this he 
offers a welcome contrast to the others above mentioned. 
Dudley Johnson, in “ The Valley of the Dragon," has made a 
fine attempt to bravely overcome the difficulties of subject, and 
it is perhaps not his fault that we cannot accept the white paper 
as a good substitute for the sun. Cochrane, if he does not tire 
us too long with his insistence on the dark note, is decidedly 
strong. He has the decorative; faculty, and has used it with 
effect in his tournament (why not ©“ Merry-go-round,” letting it 
have the honour of the idealisation?). I think that Mortimer’ 
best pictures are in the Royal, as I shall hope to show fate: 
There are two or three there that take a lot of beating, and are’ 
the best things he has done, and show the decorative faculty in 
large measure. Of the more ordinary works here I give personal 
preference to “The Harvest Moon," though perhaps he, too, 
endeavours the impossible with the moon (?) as Johnson with the 
sun. E. O. Hoppé's portraits are remarkable for their high level 
of excellence. There is no tail to his collection of nine, though 
one may be allowed to give preference to the strong present- 
ments of Jerome K. Jerome and F. Von Kaulbach. It is a pity 
that Furley Lewis did not give us more portraits. In his 
* Pirie Macdonald " he has satisfied the artist himself, which is 
saying a good deal. The modelling of the face and the value of 
its shadows are remarkable even amongst his fine work. Arthur 
Marshall returns to his old style in “ Dublin" ; it has almost, if 
not quite, the tonal value and shimmering charm of his “ Vene- 
tian Pearl," but is very uneven in quality. I am sure We give a 
very hearty welcome to such Americans as Porterfield and 
Thibaudeau of Buffalo ; their work is in the best sense pictorial. 
F. H. Evans is very varied in his work this year. He has a 
delightful vertical-line picture, full of poetry, in “ Dirge in 
Woods " ; while his “ Spilt Sunshine " is quite small, and might 
escape notice, but it is a fine representation of sunlight. 
We have, I believe, in the 1909 Salon a step in the right direc- 
tion. It may be too exclusive, while at the same time admitting 
inferior work because it has a name attached to it, and it is 
awkward to throw it out, but the committee have been eminently 
sane and reasonable in many ways, and, falling short of pic- 
tures, they could not have done better than give us the work of 
Mrs. Kasebier from the Evans collection, and, above all, the 
D. O. Hills. This fine collection is both dispiriting and inspir- 
ing. Dispiriting in that, with all the scientific aid that has 
simplified our process and made our efforts so easy, we have 
made so little progress, and inspiring in that with all the then 
difficulties which stood in the way of the production of the 
picture, an artist taking the machine in hand for only three 
years, could produce results which have yet to be equalled. 


Reviews of the Salon by A. J. Anderson and Ward Muir are held over till next week. 
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“RED BOOK" NIGHT AT THE ROYAL. 


THE annual gathering of members of the affiliated societies will 
take place at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, (by 
the courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society) on Friday 
evening, September 24th, at 7 p.m., when the executive com- 
mittee hope to see as many of the members of affiliated societies 
as can possibly attend. 

The chairman of the executive committee, Mr. P. Bale Rider, 


will give a brief address on the work of the Affiliation, at 
8 o'clock, in the North Room, and will present the plaques and 
certificates awarded in the recent slide competition. The 1909 
set of competition slides will be shown. | 

Admission to the New Gallery will be granted on presentation 
of the “ Red Book," and the half-price tickets contained therein 
will be available for members’ friends. 
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77 AND HIS TROUBLES. = 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should бе as brief as possible, and not too many in one Vetter. 


Beginners. 


FOGGY PRINTS. 


FLAT, 


Query.—I have just developed a batch of holiday negatives, and 
many of them are thin and weak, and give flat, foggy-looking 


prints. I suppose I ought to strengthen them with some intensifier. 
What method wouid you advise me to try? 
J. V. S. (Acton Bridge). 


Reply.—It is difficult to say without seeing your negatives whether 
they are such as may be improved by intensifying. The foggy 
appearance of your prints may be due to fogginess of the negatives, 
in which case intensification would do little good. But if the 
shadows of the negatives are fairly clear, though not perhaps abso- 
lutely clear glass, you may improve them by intensification. We 
would suggest, however, that, first of all, you try some other paper. 
You may find that you will get prints bright and vigorous enough 


Fig. 1. 


on one of che many gashght papers, or possibly on the vigorous 
brand of Ensyna, which has recently been introduced. If, how- 
ever, you must use the paper you have been trying, then intensifica- 
tion is your only resource, and we should recommend the ordinary 
mercury intensifier as being probably the simplest and best, taking 
it all round. 

Mercury Intensifier. 

A good reliable formula is to dissolve an ounce of mercury 
bichloride in 80 ounces of hot water, adding 80 minims of ‘pure 
hydrochloric acid. The mercury salt is poisonous, and you had 
better get it from a chemist who knows you, telling him the purpose 
for which it is required. Keep the solution under lock and kev. 
The second solution you require is a 5 per cent. solution of strong 
ammonia, made by taking 9!2 ounces of water and half an ounce 
of strong liquor ammonia. For washing purposes vou will require 
a large jug of water, slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. Do 
not have this too strong, or you will unduly soften the gelatine film : 
if your jug holds 20 oz. (a pint), 30 minims of the hydrochloric 
acid is quite sufficient. 
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BEGINNER 


Modus Operandi. 


Of course, your negatives are very thoroughly washed to free 
them from hypo, and, we may add, they should have been very 
thoroughly fixed as well. If there is any doubt about the washing, 
it will be well to give them another fifteen minutes’ washing as a 
preliminary, and then place them—or, rather, one of them—in a 
clean porcelain dish, and cover it with three or four ounces of the 
water acidified with the hydrochloric acid. This neutralises any 
alkanity, and ensures cleanliness of action. After a couple of 
minutes, pour off the acidulated water, and cover the plate with 
the intensifying solution which has been already prepared. The 
film will at once turn greyish, ami will gradually get whiter and 
whiter; and when the back or glass side is white, this bleaching 
process is complete. The negative now requires washing very 
thoroughly in order to get the mercury 
solution out of the gelatine film. This 
is best done by giving half a dozen 
changes of a minute each, of the 
acidulated water, following this by five 
minutes in running water. 

We are now ready to re-blacken the 
bleached image, using for this purpose 
the 5 per cent. solution of ammonia. 
The plate should be lifted out of the 
dish now and then to see when the back 
is evenly black. As soon as this is seen 
to be so, it is rinsed for a few minutes, 
carefully wiped with a tuft of wet cotton- 
wool, and set up to dry. 


Special Precautions. 

If the weather is at all warm, and your 
plates are inclined to soften readily, 
there is a good deal of risk of the film 
frilling in a peculiar grainy way—a 
species of frilling known as reticulation. 
This word is, of course, derived from 
the Latin refis, a net, the word reticule 
indicating the old-time equivalent of the 
modern ‘ string-bag.’? When the nega- 
tive reticulates, then the film goes into 
a network of minute puckers. Modern 
film. and plate making has reached such 
perfection that the film will not actually 
trill on its support, but the extra soften- 
ing or swelling of the gelatine causes it 
to pucker intó tiny ridges. Films, which because of their flexi- 
bility often get more handling, are thus liable to this when 
being intensified; but the safe method, if the weather is at all 
warm, is to give either plate or film an alum bath, if this has not 
already been done. Many film workers take this precaution at the 
development stage. After films have been bleached, too, it is 
necessary to wash them carefully. It is not sufficient to lay half a 
dozen in a dish and let the tap run on them, they must be washed 
in such a way that water has free access to both sides, and there 
is perhaps no better way than to pin them carefully by one corner 
to a cork, and let them float in a large basin of running water. The 
Javnay clips, so frequently recommended by the late Mr. Horsley 
Ilinton, are more convenient still. 

Intensified negatives are often apt to show pinholes, for the 
presence of which no explanation has been given. 

The two illustrations will give some idea of the improvement to 
be expected from intensification when a suitable negative has been 
treated, fig. 1 showing the appearance of the negative before, and 
fis. 2 after intensification. 
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THE “TOURIST” DEVELOPING TANK. 


A New Tank that serves for Developing, Fixing, Washing and Drying 
Negatives. 


WE have received from Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, W.C., 
one of their new * Tourist " developing tanks. Tank and 
stand development has now become not only popular among 
amateur and professional photographers, but in many cases 
almost a necessity. This is especially the case when the worker, 
returned from his holidays, has a large number of negatives to 
develop in a short space of time. The introduction of the 
“ Tourist" at this particular time of year is therefore a wise 
move on the part of Messrs. Griffin. 

The tank itself, although similar in 
appearance to many of the de- 
veloping tanks which are now on the 
market, differs in several points in a 
manner which makes it particularly 
effective for the tourist. It is, in fact, 
a tank that will do all that the amateur 
wants when away from his own dark- 
room, from the first stage of develop- 
ment to the final drying of the negative. 
When used as a developing tank, the 
separate internal cage, or grooved 
rack, is filled with plates. in the 
ordinary way, and lowered into the 
outer nickelled metal box. The rack is 
arranged in such a way that three 
plates are slipped in one side and 
clasped, and then three in the other. 
This gives double the width of opening 
for each plate, and there is no likelihood of scratching them if 
they are inserted in the dark. When the lid of the box has been 
put on, the developer is poured in at an opening at the top. A 
special developer-spreading device is fitted in the top of the tank, 
and this guides the solution evenly to each side of the plates. 
When development is complete, the tap at the base of the tank 
is turned on, and the developer drawn off. The tank can then be 
filled with water to rinse the plates, and this again is run off at 
the little tap, and the fixing solution poured in. After fixing for 
ten minutes the hypo is drawn off and the tank is fixed under any 
water-tap by means of the chains provided. The water is turned 
on at the top, and the tap at the base allows the water to flow 
out. The plates can be thoroughly washed in this way in half 
an hour. he frame containing the plates, when removed from 
the outer box, forms an excellent drying rack. 

The Tourist developing tank is thoroughly well made, and is 
highly practical and efficient. It costs complete, for quarter- 
plates, 7s. 6d. ; 5 by 4, 105. 6d. ; 54 by 31, 10s. 6d. ; half-plates, 
12s. 6d. 

Special developing powders can also be supplied, if necessary, 
for use in this tank. but any of the usual non-staining developers 
recommended for stand or time development may be used. 


c 
RELATIONS. OF. SENSITOMETER NUMBERS. 


A useful table is given by Eugen Karpinsky in the current 
issue of the Wiener Mitteilungen, showing the relations 
between the various speed numbers used for plates. 


Scheiner | Watkins. | H. & D. | Wynne. | Warnerke Relative: | 


Voge’. exposures 
8 C 4 6 14 8 120 
9 B 5 7 15 9 100 
IO-II A 6 9 17 10 82 
12 І 7 12 20 II €6 
13 2 9 14 22 I2 55 
14 3 II 18 24 13 45 
15 4 16 23-24 28 14 32 
17 5-6 22 31 32 15-16 22 
19 7 32 47 33 17 1б 
20 8-9 45 65 45 18-19 I1 
22 10 65 94 56 20 8 
23-24 11-12 90 130 64 21-22 6 
26 13 130 188 78 23 4 
27 14-15 180 260 go 24-25 3 
29 16 250 360 311 26 2 
31 17-18 350 504 128 27-28 1j 
33 = 500 = 155 — rs 
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The International Photographic Exhibition at Dresden closes 
on October isth. 


| Тһе Yorkshire Daily Po.t, in its review of the Salon, refers to 
' Miss " Carine Cadby as “a comparatively new-comer.”’ 


Exhibits for the Portsmouth Camera Club’s Exhibition on the 
South Parade Pier, Southsea, must be delivered on or before 
September 28th, at 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


, Visitors to the Salon who have not yet secured a copy of the 
illustrated edition of the catalogue should do so quickly before 
it goes out of print. Copies are already offered at a premium. 


_ Pictures rejected from the R.P.S. exhibition—if not delivered 
In cases—can be obtained from Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., on or after September 2oth. 


Mr. Cherry Kearton relates in the Daily Graphic for Septem- 
ber 8th some amazing experiences he is undergoing in British 
fus Africa while photographing wild beasts at night by flash- 
ight. 

The fully illustrated catalogue and price list issued by the City 
Sale and Exchange will be sent free to any reader of THE A. P. 
ru = N. who sends a postcard request to 54, Lime Street, Lon- 
on, Е.С. 


Entries for the sixth American Photographic Salon are due at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Unio, U.S.A., on UCI. ist. 
The English agent for collecting exhibits is Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


The popular “ Kristal” lantern plates are now made by the 
Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., who have acquired the business 
of B. J. Edwards and Co. These excellent plates are better than 
ever this year. All lantern-slide makers should try them. 


Instruction in photography will be given at the L.C.C. Science 
and Art Centres at Hackford Road, Brixton, on Mondays, and at 
Brockley Road, S.E., on Thursdays, commencing 27th instant. 
A detailed syllabus can be obtained on application to the secre- 
tary at the school concerned. 


The Rotherham Photographic Society hold their twentieth 
annual exhibition at the Drill Hall, Rotherham, from Oct. 2oth 
to 23rd. There are six open classes and no entry fees. Entry 
forms are obtainable from the hon. sec., H. C. Hemmingway, 
Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


A Heidelberg astronomer has succeeded in photographing the 
exceedingly faint image of Perrine’s Comet and a comet with a 
period of six and a half years. The success has stimulated the 
expectation that the world-famed Halley's Comet will now be 
similarly found. Its calculated light will be between the 15th 
and 16th magnitudes early in September. 


“ Віоѕсореѕ and Accessories" is the title of the latest cata- 
logue issued by Mr. R. R. Beard, 10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent 
Road, S.E. ‘Mr. Beard makes а speciality of the manufacture 
of prejection apparatus, and all who are interested in the subject 
should write for a copy of this list. A patent automatic light 
cut-off is particularly worthy of attention. 


. Readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. who have any faulty nega- 
tives, or negatives that require “ doctoring" or improving for 
printing, should send them along to the Vanguard “ B" Co., 
Maidenhead. This department—under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Ethelbert Henry, makes a speciality of improving 
amateurs' negatives. The Vanguard advertisement on another 
page should be consulted for terms, etc. 


The “ Rajar " camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 1907, 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Mr. J. W. Westgate, 
21, Westgate, ar, Milton Avenue, Seamer Road, Scarborough, his 
print having been judged the best sent in during August. The 

per on which the print was made was purchased from Mr. 
Chapman. Chemist, Falsgrave Road, Scarborough. 


We are sorry to record the demise of the Broomfield Photo- 
graphic Society, which by a recent vote of the members disbanded 
and distributed the effects. The services of Mr. J. W. Gee as 
secretary. were acknowledged in the presentation of the generator 
and lantern screen, whilst the society’s portfolio was entrusterd 
to the keeping of the president (Mr. Councillor H. Y. Wilkin- 
son), each member contributing three of his best photographs. 
The funeral service was more in the nature of a “ wake," for we 
hear it was described as a social evening. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


0) 


“THE A. P. and Р. N.” Weekly Competitions аге for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. Jn addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned. 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be Anal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Thos. 
Farmer, 15, Grove Street, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ The 
Skipper.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; lens, 
Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/6.8 ; exposure, 1-25th second ; time of day, 
2 p.m., August ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington C.C. ‘Bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Wm. N. Bates, 2, Hatton Street, Boundary 
Road, St. Helens. (Title of print, “ The Oat Field.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho. ; lens, T.-P. Pantoplan ; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-3oth second; time of day, 3 p.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda. 

The Extra Prize to Mrs. Charles Maude, Swan Hill House, 
Shrewsbury. (Title of print, ‘‘ And ever the ships move on, etc.") 
Technical data: Plate, Lumière ; stop, F/8 ; time of day, 4 p.m. ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlargement on Kodak 
Royal Bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Hamilton, Ingle-Knowe, [езүн 
Avenue, Rutherglen, N.B. (Title of print, '*Jim.") Technical 
data: Plate, Red Seal; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 
seconds ; time of day, 12 noon, May; developer, rodinal ; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Velvet Bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

H. E. Powell Higgins, Ashford, Middlesex; Dr. and Mrs. D. 
Howard, Hampton Hill; J. Clegg, Manchester; W. Pye, Gains- 
borough; A. T. Wylde, Bolton; Hy. H. Beetham, Nelson; S. B. 
Dawson, Guernsey ; T. A. Ward, Leicester (2); K. Nozaki, Kew 
Gardens; Hy. Dixon, Morpeth; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh. 


Class I. 


Chas. Waring, Liverpool; C. F. Lonsdale, West Hartlepool ; 
H. C. Dupins, Coventry ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; A. C. McKis- 
sock, Staines; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool; Miss May Barker, 
Cambridge; C. C. Carpenter, Gt. Yarmouth; T. W. Walker, 
Sunderland; Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; Wm. Hill, 
Leek; A. H. Redman, Clapham; H. Crossley, Halifax; Hy. 
Marle, Bristol; H. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; A. A. Mussett, 
Wandsworth ; J. E. Ruxton, Manchester; A. E. Braham, Man- 
chester; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; С. W. Cuthbertson, Dar- 
lington (2); J. B. Whitcombe, Gravesend; A. W. H. Slaughter, 
Manor Park; H. W. Hillier, Maidstone; Hy. Warner, W. Ken- 


sington Park: H. Pickwell, Blackheath; H. Johnstone, Wood 
Green; A. J. Snowball, North Shields ; W. C. Coates, Willesden 
Green, N.W. 

Clase 11. 


E. F. Ledger. Woolwich; Miss M. H. Haviland, Courtown 
Harbour ; Rev. Chas. Rouse, Wrotham ; J. A. Bell, Manchester ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (3); Н. R. Allen, Watford ; 
H. Limbrick, Harborne; T. W. Walker, Sunderland ; G.Wansey 
Smith, London, E.C. ; A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; Hugh 
Barrie, Glasgow; IR. Roger, Liverpool; F. Yeoman, Hartlepool ; 
E. C. Giffard, Egham ; Miss N. Yates, Tolworthy ; Hy. Warner, 
W. Kensington Park ; Harold Smith, Sheffield; S. E. Pendleton, 
Dundee ; F. E. Francis, Barnstaple ; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; L. 
Washington, Bristol; P. Northwold, Lincoln. 


Claes 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Wm. Alcock, 23, Leyburn 
Street, West Hartlepool. (Title of print, * The Smithy Corner.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Studio ; lens, Leviathan ; stop F/8; 
exposure, 25 seconds; time of day, r p.m., August; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Seltona. 


Beginners’ Class. 

W. J. Short, Chiswick ; A. Veser, Camberwell; R. J. W. Marr, 
Kingsbridge; T. D. Corke, Sutton; Miss M. R. Chandler, 
Lewisham ; John Webster, Wigan; E. Wilkinson, Selby; F. S. 
Ajbert, Southampton ; J. T. Elliott, St. Helens; Harold Smith, 
Bradford ; Mrs. A. Johnson, Malvern ; Robert Muir, Beith ; E. S. 
Hodges, Brighton; Miss Lottie Hunt, Harrow; C. W. Miller, 
London, E.C.; H. Finister, Southport ; Walter Wood, London, 
S.W.; Miss D. R. Bird, Tamworth; Cyril Bevan, Brighton; R. 
McCann, Larkhall ; Dr. Turrell, Oxford ; G. J. Sparkes-Madges, 
Chelmsford (2) ; H. L. Jackson, Ilkestone ; Miss Florence Barron, 
Stafford ; H. J. Foster, New Malden ; M. Wilkes, Muswell Hill; 
Miss M. E. Power, Waterford ; C. E. Tapson, Surbiton ; F. Tap- 
son, Surbiton ; H. Smith, Sheffield ; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; 
R. A. Pott, Eccles. 


———— — + о ت‎ 
THE PORTSMOUTH CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


We give herewith a view of the new South 
Parade Pier, Southsea, where the twenty-second 
annual exhibition of the Portsmouth Camera 
Club will be held, October 6-13. This exhibition 
will be a notable one, and one of the most im- 
portant in the South of England this year. Several 
open classes and special awards are included in 
the scheme. Classes have also been arranged 
for members of the Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
Hove Camera Clubs. A solid silver vase will be 
awarded to the exhibitor of the best picture in the 
open classes. The judge will be F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., and a feature of the exhibition will be a 
special collection of work by members of the 
Linked Ring. Application should be made for entry 
torms and prospectus without delay. Address the 
hon. sec., J. C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, South- 
sea. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.. | 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHoroGrarnic News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked " Query ` or " Criticism" on the outside. 


IN IN IN PRON IN ум 


Clouds and Shy. 
(1) Should a screen be used on all occasions, or only when 
the sunset is yellow or red? (2) Should the sky be 
focussed? If so, the foreground would be blurred. (3) A 
large stop seems essential for quick exposures, but if the 
sky be focussed, the foreground must be blurred. (4) Is it 
absolutely necessarv to use separate colour screens for every 
different brand of plates? (5) Is a five-times Kodak suitable 
for different kinds of ortho. plates? J. S. (Bolton). 
(1) The time when a screen is more especially needed is with 
white clouds and blue sky. When the light is yellow, e.g., 
towards sunset, it is not so essential, but it 15 certainly desirable 
at all times. (2) Not necessarily. Suppose your lens to have 
focal length of not more than $$ inches. If, then, your fore- 
ground be not nearer than 1$ yards from the camera, and you 
focus on this with F/6, the sky part will be quite skarp enough, 
though not as sharp as it would be possible to get it. But 
for pictorial purposes it is a mistake to get the sky part too 
sharp. (3) With F/8 you can have objects in focus from “ dis- 
tance" up to то yards or so with а 54 inch lens. This is not 
a very small stop. Unless the foreground part is very dark, 
or contains objects in motion, no great length of exposure will 
be required with F/8. (4 and 5) Theoretically, every brand of 
plates requires its especially adapted colour screen for very 
precise work, but in practice any colour screen issued by a firm 
of repute may quite well be used with most other brands of 
ortho. plates. 


Frilling. 
What is the cause of frilling on negatives? 
R. G. (Knaresboro’). 

Handling the edges of negatives with hot fingers during de- 
velopment is one chief cause of frilling. Using a developer 
containing a large proportion of alkali also is another cause. 
Also any sudden changes of temperature will cause frilling or 
blistering, ¢.g., passing the plate from an ordinary temperature 
developer to a much colder fixing bath. Of course, you know 
that adding hypo to water causes a considerable fall in tempera- 
ture, and therefore it is advisable either to make up the fixing 
bath with tepid water, or if ordinary water be used the bath 
should be prepared some time beforehand, so that the chilling 
effect may pass off and the temperature return to normal. 


Diagram Lantern Slides. 

Will you please give the best method of preparing 3} by 3i 

glass plates for writing or drawing on? 

N. T. G. (Eastbourne). 
(1) You can draw with a hard pencil on fine ground glass, 

and then coat with a solution of gum dammar in benzol. (2) 
Coat a plate of plain glass with matt varnish, made by dissolv- 
ing 10 gr. gum mastic and то gr. gum sandarac in 1 oz. ether, 
and add 14 drams benzol. Allow to dry thoroughly. Write with 
soft pencil and then coat with another lot of varnish, made just 
in the same way, except that the benzol is entirely omitted. (3) 
On a lantern plate write with waterproof ink. Allow to dry 
thoroughly, then fix out in hypo bath. Wash and dry. We 
cannot say which is best, as each of the above methods has its 
special points. 
Photographing a Gravestone. 

I wish to photograph a gravestone with 5 by 4 camera and 

63 lens (the lens divides up into 11 and 13 Inch foci). In 

using the whole lens, the picture seems exaggerated. Would 

it be so if I used the 11 inch focus, the picture filling the 

whole plate, etc.? G. B. (Greenwich). 


IAIN IIS, А nS, 


The exaggerated perspective to which we presume you refer 
is due to your having to be so near the nearest part of the 
stone that this part of it is relatively considerably nearer than 
the other part. But by using the longer focus (e.g., 13 inch) - 
you could put your camera about twice as far away as in the 
first instance, and so materially reduce the above-named relative 
difference of distances. When focussing use a medium-sized 
stop, and then for the exposure use the smallest stop you can, 
of course increasing the exposure in dve proportion. 


Over-exposure, Gaslight Printing, etc. 
(1) If a negative has been over-exposed and over-developed! 
would reduction be the correct method to improve it? (2) 
After developing my gaslight prints I give them a few 
seconds in water before fixing them. Do you recommend’ 
this? Would a yellow stain result from the use of uncleam 
water in the above manner? H. H. (West Jesmond). 
(1) With such a negative usually the best plan is to reduce 
it with hypo and ferricyanide until the deepest shadow is very 
nearly clean glass. ash thoroughly, and then, if needful, 
intensify it. (2) Most makers of gaslight papers advise the de- 
veloped print being put direct into an acid fixing bath without 
intermediate washing. lmpure water may cause all kinds of 
mysterious troubles. 


Developer. 
Can you recommend a vigorous developer for plates and 
films, non-staining, non-oxidising, single solution, capable 
of being used repeatedly, and good keeping quality? Have 
used metol-quinol, but this is too slow, as seldom the image 
appears before a minute, and this means a quarter of an 
hour developing, etc. L. W. B. (Boscastle Road). 


Your query is rather a large order. We do not know of any 
developing solution that will not oxidise with time. Rodina) 
in stock bottle keeps a Jong time. It is very doubtful wisdom 
to use the same lot of developer for more than two plates in 
succession, 1.¢., one immediately after the other. Each time 
it is used it gets weaker, of course. Your experience with metol- | 
quinol is quite exceptional. At normal temperatures, e.g., 6o- - 
70 deg. F., with anything like correct exposure, the image begins 
to show in about ten to twelve seconds, and development is 
complete in three to five minutes, according to density contrast 
required, brand of plate, etc. Try the following :—In 20 oz. 
water dissolve 1 oz. soda sulphite, and also 1 oz. soda carbonate. 
When dissolved filter or decant the clear part if any sediment 
is formed. Then add metol 3o gr., quinol 60 gr., potass. bro- 
mide 4 gr. This forms a one-solution developer, which keeps 
well for some weeks. It may be used “neat” for plates and 
films, or for bromide and gaslight papers, if diluted with an 
equal quantity of water. If this is not acceptable, victol, 
rodinal, certinal, azol, or some of the other numerous ready- 
made stock solution developers may suit you, as they only re- 
quire diluting with water just before use. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada  .. е? 7 6s. 6d. T T 13S. 
Other Countries ... ,, 4 75 6d. И 155- 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LoNpos, W.C. 
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The advent of the airship comes as a boon and a blessing to 
those who are of a sceptical turn of mind, and a friend of mine 
who has been inoculated with the modern passion for doubt, 
makes merry over a recently published photograph which shows 
a German airship sailing gracefully over the heads of an enor- 


mous crowd in a public square. Somewhat irrelevantly he 
founds upon it a homily on combination printing and the 
attractive possibility of printing in airships upon a nice 
skyscape instead of the conventional clouds. Asked the 
whywithal for his simplifications, he pointed out that if 
an airship were to appear above a crowd in this country there 
would be a few thousand stiff necks the next morning, but 
that in Germany, according to this picture, it is not so—ach nein! 
For—would you believe it?—every single person ın that crowd is 
conversing with his neighbour, or studying the pattern of the 
pavement. By one consent they refrain from looking above 
them, and act as if no airship were present at all. But although 
my faith flickers it is not quenched. Of course, there can be no 
question of faking in the case of news photographs. I will put 
at down to the phlegmatic temperament of the Germans, who 
have grown so familiar with their Zeppelin that they refuse to 
move a muscle in his honour. е 


Sigastures at the Salon. 


The signatures of the Salon exhibitors form an interesting 
study. A considerable number of the frames bear no signature 
at all. This may be due to modesty ; on the other hand, it may 
not. Perhaps these workers feel that their pictures are so 
individual and characteristic as to need no autograph. Others, 
like J. C. Warburg and Mrs. Cadby, content themselves with a 
most retiring monogram in one corner. Malcolm Arbuthnot 
boldly acknowledges the parentage of his studies by printing in 
his surname, like a peer. Mrs. Kasebier gives her pencilled 
Signature an artistic flourish, but does it carelessly, as though, 
having completed her picture, her artistic faculty, lke her 
“ Sands," was running low. Mrs. Minna Keene, on the other 
hand, writes her name across her pictures as though she were 
signing a letter. But there is one exhibitor who manages to 
work in his name or his initials three times on his single frame. 
Well, I only counted three, and it is possible that others may be 
lurking somewhere in the shadows. But, then, it is worth some- 
thing to have a fine signature, and to have apparently copy- 
righted a little device, like the Whistlerian butterfly, to accom- 


pany it. 


The Outcast. 


The most interesting visitor to the Coburnless Salun, next to 
the Magpie himself, on the first day of the public view, was Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, who came with Mrs. Coburn, and was 
good enough to express the generous but rather colourless opinion 
that the exhibition was “very satisfactory." It was hardly to 
be expected that he should commit himself offhand to a detailed 
judgment of the work of his contemporaries, but as to the por- 
traits by D. O. Hill, he declared that they were real good. The 
late lamented D. O. H. would turn in his grave if he heard the 
way it was said. О /emfora! О mores! Later, when it was 
discovered that four pictures by Annie Brigman—the latest 
recruit of the Photo-Secessionists—had been accepted by the 
unregenerate Linked Ring, smelling salts and restoratives were 
needed. 


The Hobnailed Boot. 


The Mayor of Stepney was opening an exhibition of the 
Toynbee Art Club the other day, and took occasion to plead for 
the retention of the old dignities, including the office and state of 
mayor. He went on to express the belief that “the time is far 
distant when we shall think it sufficient to open an exhibition by 
the impact of a hobnailed boot." The hobnailed boot at an 
exhibition suggests possibilities, pleasant or painful, according 
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to the side of the “ impact" on which you are situated, Why 
not instal it as a permanent feature of all exhibitions, to be used, 
in an entirely Pickwickian sense, of course, upon exhibitors of 
critics, organisers or deadheads, at will? It might be useful in 
our photographic shows to reserve a private apartment in which, 
for the sum of one penny per kick, choleric gentlemen who had 
never seen such a poor exhibition in their lives could slip into 
a hobnailed boot and assault a dummy figure, to the manifest 
relief of their feelings. They would then be able to leave the 
exhibition in an amiable frame of mind 


Gulls—Arctic and Otherwise. 


One aspect of that question which the newspapers tersely call 
* Pole: latest" especially interests me. It is the implicit, child- 
like reliance which everybody places in the camera. They are 
wonderfully content to submit to its arbitration. ‘“ Let him pro- 
duce his photographs," they say—perhaps expecting to see an 
upright piece of wood like the greasy pole ot our youth —*' and 
then we will believe him.". This homage is flattering, but it 
makes us tremble ; we are not quite worthy of it. It is perhaps 
true—I speak guardedly, because I am not one of those 
omniscient and infallible amateurs, the special correspondents ot 
daily newspapers—that a photograph of the position of the stars 
taken at the North Pole would be of some value in establishing a 
man's claim to have been there, although I * hae m’ doots." But 
I do not think very much to the statement of one authority, that 
a photograph taken by Dr. Cook at the Pole on April the rst— 
I beg many pardons; the 21st—showing the altitude of the sun 
and the horizon line both on the same plate would be of first- 
class importance. lt is unfortunately a failing of our present 
emulsions that they will not automatically register the date of 
exposure, and as the date is obviously the critical thing in such 
a case, if you refuse to take the explorer's word in one instance 
why take it in another? 


Polar Photography 


With the desire always to be up to date, I give a few hints on 
“The Camera up "—I mean at—'' the Pole." This may forestall 
a real article on the subject that may come to hand in the 
editorial post-bag at any moment :—The first essential is a Cooke 
lens, working at a large aperture, and of the most rapid variety 
obtainable. Plates sensitive to green only, are necessary, and 
they must allow plenty of latitude (not less than 90°). Such 

lates are now being put on the market: by Messrs. E. Tookhis- 

ook and Co., of Munchausen House, Sjovorkchsenj. This firm 

ig also making a specially prepared developer called Esquimo- 
dopholin. All operations must be conducted in the dark. Do 
not try to get too much detail into your pictures, as broad, im- 
pressionistic work, lacking in definiteness or scientific accuracy, 
will be found most useful on your return. The Pole has been 
made over to President Taft, of the United States, by Com- 
mander Peary, who says he discovered it. I understand 
Affiliation 15 in negotiation with the U.S. Government as to 
allowing the Red Book to serve as а “ permit to photograph." 


Should Men's Dress be Artistic? . 


The silly season has been a frost, owing to the icy winds that 
have blown across from the polar regions, but there are attempts 
to revive the interesting newspaper symposia, and chiet among 
them are the Westminster Gazette letters on the subject of art in 
dress. One correspondent has gone so far as to say that men 
have clothed themselves in a drab sameness because they sen- 


` sibly realise that under present workaday conditions it is useless 


to try to make dress a medium for artistic expression. No doubt 
many of us look back longingly to the time of the cocked hat 
and the periwig, when tailors made suits out of gold drugget and 
lace, and when Hogarth, for example, was known as the little 
man in the sky-blue coat. It is true that the dull prose of mascu- 
line costume 1s something of a stumbling-block to the photo- 
grapher of to-day, but even if it were less sombre it might be 
no more successful from his point of view. It is the common 
experience of photographers that the dress of ladies, which still 
preserves a certain feeling for the rainbow, is as difficult to 
portray satisfactorily, by reason of its extraordinary combina- 
tions of tones, as the duller dress of men-folk. 
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DIRGE IN WOODS. (Meredith ) By FREDERICK H. Evans. 


The original of this picture ts No. 28 at the Photographic Salon. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL. By Gustav MANTUER. 
The original of this picture is No. от at the Photographic Salon. 
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A WINDMILL. By JOHN H. ANDERSON. 


The original of this picture—an oil print on Japanese tissue—is No. 10 at the Photographic Salon. 
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The original of this picture is No. 94 at the Photographic Salon. 


By ALEx. KEIGHLEY. 
THE REST IS SILENCE. 
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5 TRE LIFE CLASS. | By Louis FLECKENSTEIN. 
€ original of this picture is No. 6 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street; W: 
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By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


A LANDSCAPE IN HOLLAND. 
The original of this picture is No 32 at the Royal Photographic Society's Ea hibition, now open at the New Gallery,-Regent ole W. 
oY 
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As in past years, THE A. P. AND P. N. is making a 
special feature of reproductions of notable pictures 


from this year’s Salon and 
PICTURES FROM Royal. Last week’s Special 
THE EXHIBITIONS. Autumn Number, with its extra 
Art Supplement, was not only 


highly appreciated by regular subscribers and a great 
number of new readers, but it was speedily out of print, 
thus showing that good pictures are always an attrac- 
tion. This week eight reproductions from the Royal 
Photographic Society’s exhibition at the New Gallery 
are given, and we hope during the next few weeks to 
give a number of other reproductions of the most 
notable pictures in both shows. As in nearly every 
instance the quality of these reproductions is of the 
best, readers at a distance or abroad who have not an 
opportunity of visiting the exhibitions can get a good 
idea of what the pictures of the year are like. 
ge c & 

We are glad to give publicity to the open letter 
addressed by Mr. A. H. Blake to the photographic 
societies of this country. We 
have already drawn attention to 
Dr. Hall Edwards’ scheme for 
the Birmingham exhibition, to 
which Mr. Blake refers (see page 311), and heartily 
commend the suggestion that the scope of the Dresden 
exhibition be emulated in this country. Apart from 
society exhibitions in the suburbs and provinces, the 
R. P. S. would be undoubtedly the right body to under- 
take such work on a large scale, and we are pleased to 
see that the exhibition opened last week at the New 
Gallery contains many indications of progress along the 
lines mentioned. As we go to press we have received 
particulars of a photographic arts and crafts exhibition 
to be held at the Horticultural Hall in April, тото. It 
is being organised by Mr. A. C. Brookes, who, it will be 
remembered, took an active part in the photographic 
trade exhibitions held five or six vears ago at the Port- 
man Rooms. We commend the suggestions for widen- 
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ing the scope of photographic exhibitions contained in 
this issue to the notice of the organiser of the Photo- 
graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and hope he will 
profit by the advice given in our pages. The advan- 
tages that would accrue both to the trade and to the 
exhibition by following this course would be far- 
reaching. Ф 9 Q 
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The technical section of the Royal Photographic 
Society's exhibition serves as a good illustration of the 


very wide field which 
THE ROYAL, AND photography covers, and 


now occupies. Perhaps the 
most notable case of its direct value is found in astro- 
nomy, which owes an immeasurable amount to the 
photographic plate. Тһе colour-sensitive plate has 
proved of exceptional value in astronomical work, and 
is likely to be still more useful in the future. The 
largest application of photography is, of course, to 
illustrating work, and the progress which has been 
made in recent years in the making of half-tone blocks 
can only be realised by those who are actually in touch 
with photo-engraving work. As a means of accurate 
recording, the photographic method has long since 
proved its extreme value in electrical and other 
physical work, and the more recent application of it to 
criminal investigation, military survey work, etc., has 
placed it upon a lasting foundation. The day is rapidly 
approaching when the technical and pictorial sides of 
the exhibition will vie with each other for the attention 
thev attract. o 9 ® 


Among notable photographic publications intimately 
connected with pictorial work the illustrated edition of 
this year's Salon Catalogue will rank 

THE SALON high. When the idea was first mooted 
CATALOGUE. it was very definitely decided that if the 
Salon had a catalogue with illustrations 

it would have to be in the very best style and in the very 
best process. To produce a catalogue with,six original 
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carbon prints as illustrations marks an epoch in photo- 
graphic exhibitions, and the fact that purchasers are 
obtaining six prints for which half a guinea each would 
be asked in the ordinary way has caused a' demand for 
the catalogue that cannot be met. Those who were 
lucky enough to get copies when the show was opened 
should take care of them, as they are likely to be at a 
premium before long. In the meantime a few copies are 
still obtainable at the Gallery at half a crown each, and 
visitors should secure them before it is too late. 
$ ® е 
Most of our readers are aware that the Photographic 


Convention has fixed upon Scarborough as the meeting-. 


place for next year—early in 
A NOTE ON THE NEXT July. This was done on their 
CONVENTION. Own initiative, and not on invita- 
tion of any other organisation, 
but whilst in Scarborough recently, our representative 
found the members of the Scarborough Photographic 
Society quite enthusiastic over the prospective visit, and 
whoever attends next year’s convention may be well 
assured in advance there is going to be a pleasant time 
in store and that the Scarborough society are going to 
leave no stone unturned to make the function a brilliant 
success, unsurpassed by any predecessor. Incidental 
to this, it appears to have been assumed by certain con- 
ventioners, rightly or wrongly, that the railway facili- 
ties offered by Scarborough were not of the best, and 
someone had pointed this out in a letter to a Scar- 
borough member. Now it so happens that the gentle- 
man who controls the passenger traffic on the railwav 
running into Scarborough is a past president of the 
Scarborough Society, and on being shown the above 
criticism smiled, and his comment, “ We will give them 
a surprise," meant much. 
e c Q 
Once again Dr. Miethe has treated us to an admirable 
three-colour photograph, taken from a balloon. His 
newly published work on balloon 
THREE-COLOUR WORK photography ('' Photographische 
FROM A BALLOON. Aufnahmen vom Ballon aus.” 
Dr. A. Miethe. Pub. Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle. Price 2s. 6d.) is full of interesting 
matter, and it is not this time so '' premature ” as 
it seemed to be on the occasion of the publication of 
his last book on this novel subject. He draws particular 
attention to the uses of the yellow screen, and also 
devotes a chapter to colour photographv in the sky. 
It is worthy of mention that the photograph in colours 
above referred to—which forms the frontispiece of the 
book—was taken, like its predecessor, on an ethyl-red 
bathed plate, the exposure being one-tenth of a second. 
The balloon was four hundred and fifty metres above 
the earth. Dr. Miethe observes that the effect of a 
thick laver of atmosphere considerably alters the colour 
tones, and that a somewhat yellowish appearance 1s 
given the objects on the earth as it is gradually left. 
= © 8 
Regulations as to the sale of poisons almost always 
cause discontent, and so pronounced is the discontent in 
Germany that the recent Congress of 
Photographic Associations, held at 
Berlin, devoted much of its time to 
the discussion of this subject. To 
define a poison with exactness is not possible, even 
arsenic being sometimes regarded as a food or food 
material, as traces of this substance appear to be essen- 
tial to human life and function, while common salt 
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тау be classed among the poisons, as death has resulted 
from large doses. About two-thirds of the photo- 
graphic chemicals in every-day use would be fatal if а 
dose of forty grains were ingested, but security rests 
in the fact that the chemicals, when in crystals or in 
ordinary form, are not particularly inviting, and are not 
likely to be mistaken for dictetic substances. Some few 
photographic chemicals are dangerously poisonous 
because their сіїесѓѕ are slow and may not be attributed 
to the right cause: the bichromates and chromates 
being poisons of this character. When absorbed by the 
skin, as a result of frequent immersion of the fingers 
in a solution, the chromates will sometimes give rise 
to a deep-seated constitutional poisoning which often 
manifests itself either as a dermal affection simulating 
malignant psoriasis or as lesions of the nasal cartilage. 
v Gg چ‎ 
The attention of readers is directed to the Annual 
Lantern Slide Competition, the closing date for which 
is October II. On another 
page this week two more entry 
coupons for sets of slides are 
given. Full particulars were 
published in the issue for July 20. There аге six 
classes : (1) Landscape, (2) portraiture and figure, (3) 
architecture, (4) still life, (5) miscellaneous, (6) colour 
photography. With the exception of Class 6—in which 
a single slide may be entered—each set for anv class 
must consist of six slides. They will be judged by lime- 
light, and the prize-winning slides will circulate among 
the photographic societies until May, 1910. Practically 
all the dates are now booked up. If, however, we can 
still manage to fit in any society applying for a vacant 
date, it will be done if possible. 
“ wc € 
Our readers are also reminded that a special competi- 
tion for a design for a plaque or plaquette for THE A. P. 
AND P. N. competitions, is announced 
PRIZES FOR in this month's Studio. Prizes of 
PLAQUES. 7/45 as. and £2 25. are offered. Par- 
ticulars have already appeared, and the 
competition closes on December 31. 
eG Gg Фф 
A simple method of preparing papers for the oil- 
pigment printing is described by Professor Albert, who 
recommends floating a paper, 
PREPARING PAPER FOR which has not too coarse a 
THE OIL PROCESS. prain, upon a ten per cent. solu- 
tion of gelatine for a minute or 
two, the solution being maintained at a temperature of 
about 110 degrees Fahr., by means of a water bath. 
The paper should be laid flat upon a glass plate until 
the gelatine coating has thoroughly set, and it may then 
be hung up to dry. This treatment will ensure a coat- 
ing of even thickness. The sensitising is carried out 
by means of a solution containing one part of potassium 
bichromate, fourteen parts of water, and six of alcohol, 
sufficient ammonia being added to neutralise the aciditv. 
The paper is floated upon this solution for a couple of 
minutes and hung up to агу. А more expeditious 
method is to brush the paper over evenly with a 
saturated solution of ammonium bichromate; drving is 
then quicker, as is also the washing out of the bichro- 
mate after printing. Quite the quickest way, however, 
of sensitising the gelatined paper is to emplov the 
Autotvpe spirit sensitiser. This is applied with a 
Blanchard brush, and dries very rapidly, so that printing 
can be proceeded with within half an hour of sensitising. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON DIFFUSION 
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N the last issue of with the image sharply focussed by means of a small 
THe А. P. амр P. N. stop, concluding with the largest stop in the lens 
some brief notes ap- and a certain amount of diffusion in the image on the 
peared dealing with 
AE : «7 | the subject of diffu- 

SE » $3 sion of focus in 

20984. making  enlarge- 
ments. Two methods 
were specially sug- 
gested, but, unfortu- 
nately, the process reproductions made from grey- 
toned ‘enlargements scarcely gave a true rendering of 
the effects they were intended to illustrate. 

The three reproductions on this and the following 
page, made from stronger prints, illustrate more fully 
the two methods specially described. Fig. т is from a 
straight bromide enlargement somewhat on the '' har 
side, but greatly lacking in tonal quality. It is merely 
a map of the face of the sitter. 

Fig. 2 is from another enlargement made bv the 
method of exposure described last week. This started 


Fig. 2.—Diffusion introduced by method described. 


bromide paper. The total effect is seen in the added 
breadth and general improvement in modelling. Allow- 
ance must also be made here for loss of tone in the 
reproduction. 

The third example (fig. 3), given on the next page, 
demonstrates clearly the effect obtained with the same 
negative, but employing the racking ''in and out" 
method of focussing during exposure. In this case it 
has been carried to an extreme during the greater 
part of the exposure, and the diffusion is almost too 
marked. 

Another method of obtaining a pleasing diffusion, 
suitable for many subjects, but one that must be 
employed carefully, is the following. It may be 
described as the '' vibration ’’ method. 

The term sufficiently explains itself. After a propor- 
tion of the exposure has been made—with the image 
- Fig. t.—From a “Straight” Enlargement. perfectly sharp—either the easel supporting the bro- 
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mide paper or the enlarger 
itself is gently shaken. 
This can be secured by 
tapping it continuously or 
by jarring the bench upon 
which it stands. The 
vibration must be fairly 
constant—a simple jar or 
movement will only pro- 
duce a double image. 

Those who are fortunate 
enough to have their 
enlarging easel on an over- 
head tramway or on a 
similar support on the floor 
or bench, can accomplish 
this vibration with the 
greatest ease, and the re- 
sultant diffusion, depending 
upon the force and extent 
of the vibration, will differ 
entirely in character from 
the diffusion introduced bv 
means of bolting-silk. 

The different methods of 
obtaining varying degrees 
of diffusion that have been 
briefly mentioned are evi- 
dence that, with a perfectly 
sharp, clear negative as a 
starting point, enlarge- 
ments of almost any char- 
acter can be secured by 
after-manipulation. 

This, therefore, is 
another point in favour of 
the short-focus lens and 
small camera that-are so 
popular at the present 
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Fig. 3.—Extreme diffusion caused by racking lens in and out. 
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time. With apparatus of 
this type negatives of 
great depth of focus and 
undoubted sharpness are 
obtainable; from these, en- 
largements of every kind 
can be secured by one of 
the methods mentioned. 

It is even possible to 
produce apparently the 
effect of atmosphere that a 
long-focus lens at full aper- 
ture will frequently give, 
owing to its lack of depth 
of definition. This is 
achieved by exposing the 
foreground or other part 
that needs to be sharply 
defined throughout— shield- 
ing the sky or distance. 
Then by employing one of 
the means of obtaining dif- 
fusion given above, the sky 
or shielded portions can re- 
ceive their exposure while 
the foreground is being 
similarly protected. The 
difference in definition that 
two portions of the same 
enlargement may thus as- 
sume, although made from 
a negative sharp all over, is 
remarkable. It is an exer- 
cise that can be recom- 
mended to the experimen- 
tally inclined, as the sug- 
gestions offered in these 
short notes do not nearly 
exhaust the subject. 


A NEW MEANS OF “WORKING UP" ENLARGEMENTS. 


By M. LEWIN. һә. 


LL the known methods of moditying locally the gradation 
of a bromide print by means of manipulating the negative 
are apt to fail when the print is to be a direct enlargement from 
that negative. The texture of tracing paper, or of matt varnish 
will show when it is enlarged; stumping-chalk, pencil, or 
Canada balsam, however neatly applied, look coarse in the 
print ; local chemical reduction or intensification and mechanical 
reduction with spirit, etc., are very difficult in the small space 
of a quarter-plate, if it is to be enlarged to, say, 15 by 12, and, 
though we may think we have done exactly what was wanted, the 
final print may reveal shortcomings. Recourse must be had then 
to working on the enlarged print itself. But here new difficulties 
arise. Washes of water-colour, which would do all we want if 
only the surface to be manipulated were not of gelatine, refuse 
to flow smoothly, even aided by ox-gall; stumping-powder may 
not adhere, or adhere too well, and if pumice is used to help it, 
the texture of our print alters with the gradation ; even without 
pumice-stone powder every touch of the stump can be seen in 
certain lights ; and, finally, there is no satisfactory way of fixing 
the work that has been done upon the print. 

There is a way of overcoming all these difficulties, however, 
when using platino-matt paper, either rough or smooth, and that 
is by employing oil-colour diluted with turpentine. Gelatine is 
not soluble in turps, and, in consequence, does not swell when a 
wash of the latter is applied to it, so that the colour thus diluted 
may be brushed with the greatest possible evenness over any 
part of the print we wish to darken. Not only this, but it may 
be used of any required intensity, from pure black to the lightest 
tinge of grey, and when it has dried not the slightest difference 
of surface or texture will be found between those parts that have 
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been treated and those which have not. For spotting and toning 
down small areas it is best to use the brush nearly dry, but for 
larger spaces—the equivalent of ‘“‘sunning-down”’ in a P.O.P. 
print—the mixture may be washed on. 

It should be understood that in no case must the colour be 
used as a painter in *oils" would use it, but always diluted 
with turps till it can be employed as water-colours are. If, in 
consequence of this, the brush 15 too wet it сап be partly dried 
on a spare piece of paper before being used. The right condi- 
tion for use is easily ascertained by experiment. 

Finally, if the work done is not satisfactory, the whole may be 
washed off, without danger to the print, by means of pure turpen- 
tine. The colour sets with just sufficient tenacity not to rub off 
with ordinary usage, but not so firmly that it cannot be softened 
in tone by means of rubbing, preferably with a pad of cotton- 
wool ; and, if 1t 1s desired to remove the colour in any particular 
place, ordinary india-rubber will do so effectively, giving us thus 
the means of “ picking out" a high light if we want to. 

Blue-black and lampblack, either alone or mixed with one 
another, will be found the most suitable shades for an untoned 
bromide, according to the developer that has been used, while 
black mixed with Vandyk-brown, or Venetian-red, will match 
sulphide or copper tones. 

Of course, the photographic purist will condemn this treat- 
ment, but if the print 7s to be manipulated, it is surely as well 
chat the manipulation shall be easily effected, clean in its results, 
and, above all, not betray itself as hand-work. What is really 
important is that the double means of production, photographic 
and manual, shall not reveal itself, and in this, I claim, the oil- 
paint method I advocate succeeds. 
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T has been my lot for many years now to visit most of 
the London and not a few of the provincial shows, and I 
fancy that a great many members of societies, and 

more especially the officials, will agree with me that the 
average exhibition in a good many places is beginning to 
pall somewhat. The public, excited and interested in the 
earlier days of pictorial photography, are getting a little 
tired of the same old subjects, however well done, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult, even with the aid of the 
lecture, the song, and the piano, to keep the public support. 

The pictures shown are better than ever—the progress in 
the metropolitan area, even since I first knew it, is perfectly 
astonishing—but it is not enough, the interest outside has 
slackened, and must be aroused. We all remember the old 
story of the traveller, worn out and nigh penniless, sitting 
down to his scanty meal, only to find, as he idly scraped up 
the soil with his heel, that he was reposing on a goldfield all 
the time. I believe that in one sense we have a goldfield 
beneath our exhibitions, or, in other words, that we could, if 
we would, make them so interesting that hundreds would 
attend them where now we have only tens. 

The truth is, our exhibitions are not comprehensive 
enough. Why do we continue to limit them to pictorial 
work? <A few exhibitions have record sections (all honour to 
them), but why not go much further, and, taking the Dresden 
exhibition as a model, show the public something of the 
wonders which photography is doing as the handmaid of 
trades, manufactures, and learned investigation ? 


A New Departure. 

It will be some encouragement, at any rate, to those who 
are thinking of making such an experiment to know 
that one important provincial society has committed itself to 
trving the experiment of a photographic exhibition along 
these lines. The Birmingham Photographic Society intend 
in 1910 to have the following classes in their annual exhibi- 
tion, in addition to those already existing for pictorial photo- 
graphs. 

The classification is as follows :—Section 1.—Scientific 
Photography : (a) Natural history photographs, illustrating 
the life history of bird, animal, fish, or insect; (b) natural 
historv photographs, illustrating life history of tree or plant ; 
(c) general natural history photography; (d) geological 
photographs; (e) tele-photographs; (f) radiographs (X-ravs, 
radium, or other radio-active substances); (g) photo-micro- 
graphs—general; (h) photo-micrographs—dealing with 
structure of metals; (i) other scientific photographs (such as 
lightning, electric sparks, etc.); (j) photographs dealing with 
the detection of crime. Section 2.—Applied Photography : 
(a) Photographs illustrating camp life, naval or military 
manoeuvres, etc., suitable for recruiting purposes; (b) photo- 
graphs illustrating life in factory or workshop (including 
dairy, brewery, electric-light station, tram depót, fire station, 
gas works, sewage farm, railway station); (c) photographs 
illustrating the various processes a manufactured article 
passes through; (d) photographs illustrating life in the 
streets ; (e) photographs (instantaneous) illustrating any kind 
of sport; (f) photographs suitable for advertising. All 
exhibits in these sections will be judged chiefly from the 
scientific standpoint by a competent staff of specialists. 

Whether this particular exhibition be a success or no (and 
often it takes the public some time to tumble to a new idea 
and to take in its scope and meaning) there can be no doubt 
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about its significance. It marks, in my opinion, the advent 
of a new era and an immense impulse forward for photo- 
graphy. It is to be shown to the public as a far greater and 
more interesting studv than ever before. Look at the field 
covered and the interests involved by this svllabus, by no 
means perfect and by no means exhaustive, and the wonder- 
ful scope that it opens up for successful exhibitions in all 
parts of the country is at once apparent. 


Exhibitions Not Attractive Enough. 

The present photographic exhibitions are unvisited to a 
large extent by the scientist, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the soldier, the sailor, and the man of public affairs 
having a seat on the county council, the railway board, or the 
brewery ; but let all these industries be represented as far as 
they are indebted to photography, and at once all these people 
become your allies. I seem to see the local funds of educa- 
tion boards, library committees, etc., applied to the help of 
the local show that shall demonstrate to the general public 
by the aid of photographv what all these local bodies are 
doing, and how photography not only illustrates but aids their 
work. Local exhibitions will not then be affairs of a day, or 
even two, but will, being subsidised, keep open their doors 
for weeks. 

The general public will begin to learn something (they 
know little at present) of the epic that photography is writing 
day by day. If there is one aspect of the Dresden exhibition 
that is more enthralling than any other it is its wonderful 
demonstration of the way in which the marvellous youngster 
called photography is not only doing her own work, but at 
the same time acting as the handmaiden of all the other 
workers as well. 


Sections at the Dresden Exhibition. 


The subdivisions at the Dresden exhibition devoted to 
scientific and technical subjects number seventeen, and many 
of these are devoted to showing how photography is bearing 
a hand in almost every branch of trade and industry. Three 
large rooms were required to accommodate the collections 
illustrative of the detection of crime and in municipal legisla- 
tion alone. This includes not only the registration of 
criminals with a view to identification, but the photograph- 
ing of the scenes of crime, position of bodies, objects bv 
which crimes have been traced, etc. The special cameras 
used in the work are shown. Balloon photography includes 
a camera attached to a projectile taking views from the 
greatest altitude reached by it in its flignt. Photography 
plays an important part in military matters, including the 
flight of projectiles, the photographing of the enemy's works 
under construction; naval, the building of a battleship and 
the methods of testing the materials used. Another impor- 
tant section deals with the photographing of manuscripts in 
black and white and colour, and each library is to have 
copies of all its most valuable documents scattered about in 
other museums. In this way, if a fire occurs in any 
one and the originals there are destroyed, the world 
is not thereby deprived of the use for reference of 
the destroved papers, as replicas by photography exist 
elsewhere. Other large sections deal with the use of 
photography in chemistry and for the press, the latter includ- 
ing the work of block-making in all its branches, which is a 
large and important section. Space will not permit me to 
mention more than a few sections of this one exhibition, but 
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it indicates subjects which could and would figure in local 


photographic exhibitions. 

Personally, I should like to see a department of the Royal 
Photographic Society in this country (** Poor R.P.S.! more 
work! ’’ some people will say) devoted to the study and pub- 
lication, by pamphlets and leaflets, of the facts relating to 
this aspect of photography, the story of which, in all its 
manifold ramifications, is one of the greatest romances of 
modern times. This department would have on its com- 
mittee men engaged in trades and industries using photo- 
graphy in their daily calling, as well as representatives of 
learned and other societies making photography one of the 
greatest aids to their investigations. 

The Dresden exhibition shows that Germany fully realises 


N Saturday evening 
О) last (September 25th), 
at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition 
(New Gallery, Regent Street), 
Mr. W. Thomas gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The 
Cornish Fisher Folk." The 
following notes on the sub- 
ject, specially written for THE 
A. P. AND P. N. by the lec- 
turer, will be of topical inter- 
est. (See illustration, p. 323) : 
Fish, tin, copper, pictures, 
cream, rain, and sunshine are 
among the products of the 
Cornish peninsula, but, as a 
pure monopolist, it stands 
supreme in possession of the 
dainty succulent pilchard re- 
plica of king herring, for in 
no other part of the inhabited 
globe is this strange, mysteri- 
ous wanderer of the sea found in any appreciable numbers. 
Coming from no man knows where, they sweep in count- 
less myriads around this wild coastline, then in due time 
vanishing in the deep waters, till another twelve months 
have added their notch on the pillar of time, and the 
pilchards reappear replenished in nunibers, bringing work and 
silver harvests to needy fisher-folk, opulent buyer, and 
prosperous merchant. 

Cornwall, during the pilchard season, is a perfect dream of 
beauty and interest to the hand-camera worker. The fish- 
ing is carried on in two ways, the most common being that 
of drift netting, for which purpose the boats go out to sea 
each evening, at about four or five o'clock, during suitable 
weather, then nets, joined end to end, and extending perhaps 
half a mile in length, are shot overboard and allowed to drift 
in the tideway until it is judged time to draw them in again. 

Some effective and interesting photographs may Бе 
obtained, but it is necessary for this purpose to accompany 
the boats out to sea, and this may not be convenient to many 
visitors. 

Seine fishing is still followed in the Lizard district, espe- 
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the usefulness of all this knowledge, and the value of teach- 
ing people about it, so why should England wait? I do not 
think that anyone who has been to Dresden can be indiffer- 
ent to the immense opportunity offered to photographers in 
this direction for spreading a knowledge of and aiding in the 
popularising photography bv this means. 

I began by talkinz about helping the exhibitions, and have 
the temerity to end with the advocacy of a department of the 
R.P.S., when, after all, my idea may not catch on or com- 
mend itself to others, and so be stillborn; but I cannot con- 
ceal the enthusiasm that this aspect of photography, with its 
immense scope and gigantic outlook, inspires in my own 
mind, and I am glad of the opportunity of finding out 
whether others share my enthusiasm. A. H. BLAKE. 


AMONG THE CORNISH FISHER FOLK. 


Ву W. THOMAS. ... . 


Special to * The Amateur Photographer and Phctographic News.” 
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cially at Mullion, also at Sennon Cove, near the Land’s End, 
while St. Ives is perhaps the most important point round the 
coast ror seeing this mode of fishing in operation, it being 
carried on in quite a wholesale stvle, the object being to 
secure at one shot whole schools of fish—millions of them at 
a time. It is quite a different affair from the more modest 
fashion of drift from a boat, where a very good catch may 
consist of eight or ten thousand fish. 

One feature of seine fishing which renders it more interest- 
ing to visitors, and useful to photographers, is that all 
operations are conducted in daylight, and generally quite 
close in shore. 

A large catch of pilchards by means of the seines, provides 
one of the most interesting sights of the Cornish coast, sends 
whole villages wild with excitement, while amateur photo- 
graphers become possessed with a perfect mania for exposing 
plates in record quantities; and little wonder, for, as the 
smaller tuck-net is drawn inside the large seine, and so 
forces a part of the fish up to the surface, and towards boat 
and men, it becomes one hissing mass of living silver and 
purple, on which the sunlight flashes with delicious effects, 
and to continue long in possession of an unexposed photo- 
graphic plate would be a wild improbability. 

With regard to the kind of camera to use—it is essentially 
hand-camera work, with moderately quick exposures, in 
order to avoid blurred images caused by movement of the 
boat from which work is being done, but unless figures are 
included in the immediate foreground, there should be little 
or no difficulty in obtaining fully exposed negatives when 
rapid plates are employed, sav of a speed of 250 Н. and D., 
with lens aperture of F/8, and shutter working at, say, 
1-100th of a second. 

One feature about these subjects is the wonderful com- 
bination of colours: rich, deep blue in sky, sea of green, 
grev, vellow, blue, and purples; figures and boats, a biend- 
ing of manv colours, while the whole is welded together by 
the mass of live fish, which flash each colour and tint of the 
rainbow. 

For reproducing bv photography such a gorgeous colour 
scheme, there surelv can be no call to-day to advise the use 
of fullv colour sensitised plates or films, but if anyone should 
doubt the better rendering given by these ortho. plates, a 
single comparative trial, side by side with any ordinary 
plate, will carry its own lesson much more effectivelv than 
any amount of wordv description could do. 


و س 


The Thornton-Pickard £100 Prize Competition.—Our readers 
are reminded that the Thornton-Pickard £100 Cash Prize Com- 
petition closes October 1. We have already given particulars 
of the competition, which is divided into seven classes, to suit 
all classes of photographers, beginners and advanced. The £100 


in cash is spread over these classes in various amounts, and all 
are worth the attention of every user of T.-P. shutters or other 
apparatus. Entry forms will be sent promptly to readers of 
‘tHe A. P. AND Р. N. on application to The Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham. 
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THE SALON. 


Some further Critical Notes on this Year's 
Exbibition at. 5a, Pall Mall East. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 
Special to "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


N the days of the old Dudley Gallery we had 
learnt to regard the Salon as an international 

exhibition of all that was hest in the photo- 
graphic world, and we visited the gallery with 
the object of seeing the pictorial advance in 
Germany, France, Austria, and America, besides 
that of noting the progress in our own country. 

Times have changed: Kiihn, Spitzer, Hof- 
meister, Steichen, Day, and White are only 
noticeable by their absence, whilst Demachy and 
Mrs. Küsebier are the sole important representa- 
tives of Europe and America. Whatever causes 
may have led up to the present state of affairs, 
the Salon has become insular. 

Isolation is not wholesome in art. The 
English school has learnt much from other 
schools in the past; and who can deny that the 
latter have benefited by the example of English 
landscape work? А general reconciliation 
should be desired by all who are honestly de- 
voted to the true interests of pictorial photo- 
graphy. But to come to the actual pictures in 
the present exhibition. 


(1) Assuming, for a moment, that photography 
is a method of working in tone, and that the virtue of the process 
lies in its delicate rendering of exceedingly delicate gradations, 
we find some fine, and some questionable, examples of natural 
tone rendering. 

Mr. Cadby's two portraits of children show a perfection of 
work, in a high key, that has never been excelled in either 
technical or artistic quality. No other medium, with the excep- 
tion of light-drawing, could have modelled the flesh with such 
truth and delicacy ; and yet these two small pictures carry as 
well as anything that is exhibited. On all counts, from truth 
in values and texture to truth in likeness, Mr. Cadby can win 
nothing except admiration. But the large head, by the same 
artist, strikes one as deficient in the qualities which stamp his 
smaller work; and Mr. Warburg's “Harbour at Low Tide” 
suggests either the use of some non-photographic medium, or 
else a whimsicality in exposure and development that is most 
unusual. 

In low-tone work, Mr. Hoppé’s “ Portrait of a Lady " (No. 87) 
shows exceptional richness—provided one covers up the suicidal 
mount. At first sight the lady's face suggests mahogany, but 
when the abominable mounting has been covered the values of 
the flesh come exactly right. On the other hand, the lowering 
of tone in Mr. Thibaudeau's “ Guinevere " appears to be due to 
some form of "Wo eee rather than to the rich tones of 
subdued natural light; consequently the picture gives one the 
impression of a bad and degraded photograph of some old 
painting. Low-toned pictures should suggest the richness of 
shade and shadow, and not the fogged negative or defective 
printing paper. 

I must leave this most interesting subject; but I can prophesy 
that, in the near future, much will be heard of technique in the 
higher forms of pictorial photography. 


(2) The subject of technique naturally leads to the discussion 
of Mr. Huysen’s “ Sickness and Poverty " (No. 76), and so leads 
on to the discussion of sentiment. The technique of this photo- 
graph is unreservedly amateurish, the decorative quality is non- 
existent, and the lighting ordinary. Wherein lies the pictorial 
value? Simply in the fact that Mr. Huysen's picture is a realistic 
delineation of the sentiment of sickness and poverty. 

Now, if the elect approve of the sentiment of sadness (and 
Mr. Keighley’s * Grace before Meat" was welcomed with 
acclamation), why do they not approve of the sentiment of hap- 
piness? Such a course is both decadent and illogical. And yet 
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I cannot but feel that the elect have snubbed Mr. Keighley's 
brilliant efforts after healthy sentiment, until they have forced 
him into the drab monotone of his latest style. Mr. Keighley's 
idyll of spring, his spinning girl, his * Adieu," and the rest of 
his work all embody wholesome sentiment. His sentiment never 
degenerates into sentimentality, nor his love of beauty into a 
cult of the merely pretty. I acknowledge that he might have 
made some of his big carbons more *' juicy," but this was their 
only fault. 

The modern photographer mutters: “ Confound these lambs 
in the foreground! Let us search for a trestle bridge through 
which we may snap our landscape.” The most real thing I 
have ever seen is the strenuous pose of Keighley’s woman, as 
she keeps her baby from overbalancing, in its efforts to say 
"adieu"; but then the moderns prefer the stern of a mud- 
dredge as the focus of interest. 


(3 I have acknowledged that some of Mr. Keighley's pictures 
hardly justify their size, but what can one say about Mr. 
Marshall's * Dublin" (No. 35)? It is simply an overgrown 
portfolio print, excellent when held in the hand, but insignifi- 
cant when viewed at a distance of a few feet. I say nothing 
about a certain lack of balance, because I am told that the 
fault lies only in the Salon impression, but “ Dublin" lacks all 
carrying power. Per contra, Mr. Anderson's harbour scene—I 
mean the one which is hung above the line—is a big thing ; and 
it would have come better if it had been twice the size. A 
lightening of the more distant sails would have secured a better 
aerial perspective, but this is only a counsel of perfection. 


(4) My namesake's other pictures place him in the front rank 
of pictorial photography. It may be urged that the mill is a 
trifle strong, but we need strength in the Salon. 

What about Mr. Arbuthnot? Most of the critics will fume at 
his two portraits, but unfortunately critics have the gift of 
fuming. The D. O. Hill class of critics are non-existent; the 
mid-Victorian class are still existent, and the latter will cry out 
that Mr. Arbuthnot has violated “all the canons of art "—so he 
has, thank goodness! 

Can't you see the personality of A. J. V. Chodzko, Esq., with 
his stature, his sense of humour, his impudence, his vitality, 
and all the rest of him? Would not you recognise Miss D. E. V. 
if you had the luck to meet her? And would not you beg for an 
introduction? Is there any other portrait in the Salon which 
creates the longing for an introduction? We resent this intimate 
type of portraiture, because we Britons distrust originality. 

The rest of Mr. Arbuthnot's pictures tell me that he will 
eventually adopt pure platinotype, without the added gum. The 
nun portion of Demachy's picture is perfection. Johnson's 
“On the Lagoons" is more clever than it looks. Mrs. Käse- 
bier’s No. 6 is fine, even for Mrs. Küsebier. Mrs. Keene's pic- 
tures are dominated by their technique. Mr. Marshall’s boat 
sails west, through a sea of green mud. 
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“GRAPHIC” PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 


ASH prizes of £21, Хто 10s., and £5 ss. are offered by the 
Graphic for pictorial photographs by amateurs sent in 
for competition before February 28, 1910. 

The prize photographs will be published in the Graphic as a 
special supplement, together with any others selected, for which 
a guinea each will be paid. The judges will be Sir Luke Fildes, 
R.A., Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Mr. Carmichael Thomas 
(chairman of the Graphic and Daily Graphic), and Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch (editor of the Graphic). The rules and other particulars 
are published in the current issue of the Graphic. 
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THE HACKNEY EXHIBITION. 


HE twenty-first annual exhibition of the Hackney Photo- 

graphic Society will be held at the King's Hall, Hackney 
Baths, N.E., from November то to 13. Five open classes are 
announced, including one for colour photography. Gold, silver, 
and bronze medals are offered. The judge will be F. J. Mor- 
timer, F.R.P.S. Exhibits will be collected without charge from 
the R. P. S. and Salon exhibitions on receipt of the signed 
official card. Free carriage is also offered for exhibits entered 
for the Southampton Exhibition (November 23-26). Entry forms 
for the Hackney Exhibition are now obtainable from the hon. 
sec., Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton, N.E., and for 
the Southampton Exhibition from S. G. Kimber, “ Oakdene,”’ 
Highfield, Southampton. pra x 
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HE fifty-fourth, annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society was opened to the 
public at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, on Thursday last, Septem- 
ber 23. The private view on the 
previous day and the soirée in 
the evening proved, as in former 
years, to be the meeting-place for 
most of the notabilities of the photographic world. 
Unstinted praise is being bestowed on this year's show, and 
there is little doubt that in practically every section the exhibi- 
tion shows decided progress. 


The 


This advance is most notable in the big west room, where the 
pictorial section is lodged. Неге the scheme of hanging and 
the general decoration of the room are both restful and dignified. 
The addition of a velarium this year is a great improvement 
to the general effect of the exhibition. One is spared the sight 
of the lofty, barn-like roof and skylight of the gallery, which, 
although possessing architectural features of no inconsiderable 
merit, has a tendency to dwarf the walls, and render the 
pictures apparently insignificant in size. 

In addition to this, the present plan, whereby the overhead 


Pictorial Section. 
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ТЕЕ R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


FIRST 


NOTICE. 


The 


The pictures, by general consensus of opinion, 
are of a remarkably high order of merit this year. 
That the exhibition committee were wise in reducing 
the number of exhibited works to 214, as against 
309 last year, is manifest. The show gains enor- 
mously by this elimination of all but the best, and 
the removal of yet a few more would have made the standard 
even higher. 

After the first general glance round, it is possible to note 
certain outstanding pictures, several of which are reproduced 
in this issue of THE A. P. AND Р. N. One of the most 
noticeable features of the pictures is the obvious ascendency 
the oil and bromoil processes have secured in the affections of 
the exhibitors. The catalogue this year reverts to its old plan 
of giving, in many instances, the processes by which the pic- 
tures are produced. An analysis of these gives the follow- 
ing :—Oil and bromoil, 42; bromide, 34; platinum, 25; carbon, 
11 ; gum, 10; ozobrome, 3; gaslight, 1; silver, 1. Not given, 9o. 
Among those not given there is undoubtedly a large proportion 
of oils and bromoils, while platinotype is a good second. 

Passing round the pictures, one is immediately attracted by 
the strong character of “ The Life Class ” (6), by Louis Flecken- 
stein, a subject which it was quite easy to spoil, but which is 
well composed and concentrated in interest and lighting. Alex. 

Keighley's “ Har- 


Pictures. 
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A View of the Royal Photographic Scciety s Exhibition at the New Gallery, Fegent Street, W. (WestiRocm-— Pictcr:al Section). 


screen of light muslin is drawn right to the walls, entirely cuts 
off the somewhat aggressive red frieze that goes up to the 
ceiling and generally dominates the room. The total effect 
of the present arrangement is entire elimination of colour, but 
in its place is additional diffused white light that proves very 
helpful to the pictures. 

It is also noticeable that the bulk of the pictures themselves 
are light in character as regards framing and mounting. With 
the exception of a panel on the north wall, there are no heavy 
frames in the show at all. 

This is, of course, of great assistance to the hanging scheme, 
and the selection and hanging committee were fortunate in 
having such a sympathetic collection of pictures to deal with. 

The walls themselves, covered in buff arras cloth, are panelled 
with white tapes to divide the pictures into groups. The result 
is very effective, and the heavy masses of pictures which crowded 
the walls at the last R. P. S. show are not repeated this year. 

The above illustration gives a general idea of the gallery 
and pictures, showing the long wall of the West Room and its 
panelling. 
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(78), by Mrs. Kati 
Haenel, is magni- 
ficent in its tech- 
nical qualities, 
and the flesh tints 
are skilfully and 
truly rendered. 
W. C, S. Fer 
gusson's “ Tres- 
passer " (119) is a 
small picture, and 
might easily 
escape observa- 
tion, but it is well 
worth attention ; 
it is simple in 
material, but 
quite delightful 
in design. 

Mdlle. Laguarde's "L'Eté" (138) is well posed, and has 
some good face modelling. An impressive rendering of sunlight 
wil be found in William G. Meredith's “ Bridesmaids " (167), 
a procession of young girls coming down a sunlighted street 
towards the spectators. This is one if not the best sunlight 
picture in the exhibition. There is excellent atmospheric 
quality and good grouping in James A. Sinclair’s * The Quay, 
Boulogne ’’ (168), and we should have preferred a little less detail 
of masts and rigging, but the whole subject is an excellent 
example of successful oil work. 

J]. €. Warburg is represented on the west wall by a sunny 
picture, entitled ** The Cypress Shadows " (149), which is broad 
in its masses, and concentrated in interest. It is a decidedly 
fine bromoil print, and the rough texture does not worry if the 
picture be viewed at its proper distance. 

R. Lozenzale, of Barcelona, shows, perhaps, the finest 
example of multiple oil ever yet hung in any gallery. It is not 
only an example of magnificent oil work, but has delightful 
posed figure and very successful composition. C. Willé,has а 

(Continued on page 319.) Vaal re. 
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The 5, ERIDESMAIDS. | By W. С. MEREDITH. 
of this picture is No. 167 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open { = New OTC Regent Street, W. 
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AT, THE BULL FIGHT. By ERNEST MARRIAGE. 
The original of this picture is No. 1S1 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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fne gum landscape in “ The White Cottage " (193), strong in 
presentment and highly satisfactory, except in colour, which is 
too hot in tone. His portrait, “C. T. Pleuderleith, Esq." (208), 
is well spaced and very strong in characterisation, while the 
colour 1s more pleasant than Mr. Willé sometimes gets in his 
portraits. Another fine portrait, close adjoining it on the wall, 
No. 212, is also by Mr. Wille. 

Miss Shónberg, of Dresden, is one of the strong workers of 
this year's exhibition. Her nude study (210) is a fine example 
of how to treat the nude decoratively, and without the slightest 
offence. It is restrained work, with fine modelling and good 
composition. Her three portraits, which hang nearly opposite 
4Nos. 96, 97, and 98), printed on rice paper, are amongst the 
strongest work in the gallerv. 

* Homewards ” (85), by Thos. Blow, gives an excellent render- 
ing of sunlight and graceful poses in the figures, while Mary 
Taylor's * Goldfish" (86) has concentration of interest, and 
fine technical work. * Helen " (89), by Н. W. Minns, is a de- 
lightful little child study, with much of the wistfulness of child- 
hood and its tender grace. F. С. Tilney has two good 
figure studies in the gallery very different in subject, but both 
successful—the one gives us dignity in “The Cardinal" (88), 
and the other rollicking good humour in ` The Painter's Model " 
(132). 

E. G. Boon is, as usual, a successful exhibitor, his “ Pergola ” 
(11) has delicate tonal rendering and fairly successful composi- 
tion, but after all, Dr. Boon's great gift lies in the portrayal 
of sunlight, and he comes into his own in such subiects as 
* Arranging the Flowers" (37), where light and shade play 
upon the sunny steps, and “ Pot Pourri” (81), one of the most 
decorative and pleasing subjects which we remember, even from 
Dr. Boon. 

E. T. Holding hardly seems as happy this year as on some 
previous occasions. He has some wonderful quality in the high 
lights and shadows in his “Summer " (41), though the light 
behind the girl's head is too harsh. He shows to some advantage 
in "t The Magazine " (112), the light through the window, a very 
difficult matter to manage, being particularly skilful. Though 
it is not without faults, his “ A Good Story" (141) is the best 
subject he shows. The figures are well placed, but the angle 
of the child's knee is an unpleasant one. There is excellent 
quality in this print, and the whole effect is pleasing. 

Furley Lewis's four portraits are well up to his usual high 
standard. His “ Horace Mummery ` (91) is probably the best. 
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We hardly like his ** Pirie Macdonald" so much as the portrait 
of the same sitter hung in the Salon. 

A. Thibaudeau shows two of his large head studies, simi- 
lar to those in the Salon.. His “ Cleo " (7) is good, and touches 
a new note in large portraiture. Harry Wild's " Viaduct” (14) 
is a romantic work that sustains the level of his two similar 
prints at the Salon, and J. M. Whitehead's contributions are, 
as usual, dainty and perfect in technique. We should, however, 
like to see Mr. Whitehead give us something fresh. These land- 
scapes of his, although quite the best of their class, pall some- 
what year after year. We yearn sometimes for a sight of this 
worker's splendid still-life studies. 

$. G. Kimber is another good worker who has got into a 
groove, and his prints are as like each other as peas in a pod, 
although each may be of a different subject. This production 
of work to a set formula is likely to prove disastrous to some 
workers, and narrow their outlook. Mr. Kimber's one picture, 
* A Gleam of Sunlight," is no better or no worse than many 
others he has done previously. It is so obviously a Kimber 
that one is in doubt whether it was not shown last year or the 
year before that. Mr. Kimber is too sound an observer of 
progress to permit this to continue. 

Further notes on the pictorial section will be given in the 
next issue. 

The scientific section is also well supported this year, and a 
remarkable display is on show in the gallery. 

The autochrome and colour transparency section includes 
some very fine examples. Notices of these two sections will be 
given later. 

In the Fountain Court, displays of apparatus and materials 
are on view by the following firms:—Wellington and Ward ; 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. ; Sanger, Shepherd and Co., Ltd.; O. 
Sichel and Co. ; C. P. Goerz; Burroughs, Wellcome and Co.; 
Johnson and Sons; Adams and Co. ; Wratten and Wainwright ; 
The Platinotype Co.; Kodak, Ltd.; and Ilford, Ltd. ‘The 
Thames Colour Plate Co. show in the Balcony. In the North 
Room the following exhibitors have space:—THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News; The Paget Prize 
Plate Co. ; Kodak, Ltd.; Ozobrome, Ltd.; The Leto Photo 
Materials Co. (1905), Ltd.; The Autotype Co.; Wratten and 
Wainwright ; and George Smith (trading as The Sciopticon Co.). 

In the South Room the following professional photographers 
are represented :—Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S.; The Майуре Со. ; 
Harold Moore; F. C. Tilney; Walter L. Bourke; William 
Crooke ; F. H. Swaine ; and Fredk. Hollyer. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Looking 
Backward 
and Forward. 


A number of society lecture syllabuses are 
to hand, a sure indication that the dark, long 
nights of winter are fast approaching, and 
summer is gone. Within a month from to- 
day all societies will be in full swing with their lecture session, 
new acquaintances will be made, and old friendships renewed— 
thus the wheel of time jogs on. Looking backward, one is 
reminded of a subject ın connection therewith that possibly is 
worth drawing attention to again, although I have no doubt 
others have done so before, and that is, the attendance question. 
Usually we lead off with excellent audiences, but, somehow, 
before the session is far advanced the attendance considerably 
falls away. Bad weather comes along, and one is tempted to 
prefer the fireside with its slippered ease to trudging to the 
club rooms to hear Mr. So-and-So on oil-printing or some other 
subject more or less interesting. Perhaps it is thoughtlessness, 
possibly in some cases selfishness, but to the majority of 
clubites it need only be suggested, I think, that the lecture list 
being in most cases voluntarilv provided, the gentlemen who 
contribute thereto are reasonably entitled to a good audience, 
even if at some little personal inconvenience of individual 
members. 


The Editor's 
Visit to 
Yorkshire. 


It will be obvious to all my Yorkshire 
readers that it 1s impossible for Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., the Editor of this 
journal, to respond to all the invitations he 
receives from societies to lecture before them, and, in order 
that Yorkshire may not be disappointed, he has arranged to give 
his popular lecture, entitled “ The Camera and the Sea,” at 
the Shefheld Photographic Society, on Wednesday, October 27, 
and at the Leeds Camera Club on Thursday, October 28. Mem- 
bers of all Yorkshire societies and their photographic friends 
are specially invited to attend these lectures, by the courtesy of 
the societies named. The Sheffield lecture will be given in the 


Builders Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, at 7.30 p.m., and the 
Leeds lecture in the Leeds Institute, Cookridge Street, at 8 p.m. 
Make a note of the dates in your diary. 


Lecture by Mr. W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., also has re- 
W. Thomas, ceived a number of invitations to lecture in 
F.R.P.S. Yorkshire, but being an extremely busy man, 


regrets his inability to comply, and, in accept- 
ing an engagement with the.Leeds Camera Club, of which he 
is an honorary member, pointed out the difficulty. The Council 
of the Camera Club were not slow in accepting the hint, and 
at once offered to extend the invitation to any member of a 
Yorkshire society who would like to have the privilege of hear- 
ing Mr. Thomas lecture. His subject is, I believe, ‘ Tramps 
with a Camera in England, Holland, and Brittany," and the 
date Monday, January 3. 
New The Bradford Photographic Society are 
Club House about to enter upon a busy season, almost 
for Bradford. without parallel in their history. On Octo- 
ber 4 they open with a photographic exhibi- 
tion in the Cartwright Memorial Hall, the City's Art Gallery, 
which, I hear, is to be opened bv the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mavor of Bradford (Councillor J. Hill, J.P.), and it is 
anticipated there will be a large entry of exhibits, and a greater 
number of critics. Last but not least, the society have gone the 
whole hog, and taken permanent rooms in the house of the 
Bradford Arts Club, 11, Belle Vue, Manningham Lane. The 
facilities are exceptionally numerous, and the members secure 
the great privilege of a club house, a dark-room (now 1n course 
of preparation), and a large lecture hall. The advantages, says 
the secretary, cannot be explained on paper, consequently I 
must view and report further. A strong syllabus of lectures 
have been arranged, and all these privileges are to be obtained 
at three half-crowns per annum, which, I believe, is only a 
slight increase on the former rate. 
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F course, the 
student 
phot o grapher 
(i.e., the one who 
still thinks there 
may possibly be 
something yet left 
for him to learn) 
wil pay special 
attention to 
examples of work covering the ground which he affects. 
Thus the portraitist naturally will find his chief interest in 
studving such things as the arrangement of the lighting, 
posing, backgrounds, hands, drapery, and so forth. Now, 
instead of trying to find faults, or pluming himself that he 
would have done this better or that differently, it will be far 
more profitable to assume that the selecting committee saw 
some good and sufficient reason why the picture should be 
accepted, although it sometimes requires some mental 
gymnastics to discover this reason, and not seldom makes 
a.demand upon our charitable imagination ; nevertheless, if 
one wants to learn, the mind should be brought into a re- 
ceptive condition. The fact that: something has been done 
in a new or strange manner does not of itself imply that it 
is either good or bad. Novelty or oddity is not necessarily 
either originality or eccentricity. "Therefore, let us aim at 
preserving the open mind.  Portraiture is perhaps the oldest 
form of serious art work. It is, therefore, not very likely, 
though always possible, that any markedly useful or desir- 
able novelty is likely to be suddenly evolved by camera 
workers who, in nearly every case, have had no real art 
education worth considering. 
Questions to Ask. 

Let the student, then, ask himself if the picture he is look- 
ing at is exactly what he himself would have aimed at under 
similar circumstances; if not, why not? To think out a 
reason, not necessarily even the true reason, why the de- 

arture has been made will convey the useful lesson of point- 
ing a different way of looking at things. For example, we 
observe that certain workers usually employ a dark back- 
ground, while others affect a plain and nearly (or quite) white 
blank background. Consider not only why this is done, but 
also compare two such opposite methods, and see what is the 


resuit. 
Always Have a Reason. 


Consider also what would have been the resulting effect of 
exchanging the backgrounds—let us say, putting the sketchy 
child portrait in white dress and delicate silvery tones against 
a dark ground, and, similarly, placing the strongly lit 
head of the old man with snowy locks and black velvet skull 
cap against the white ground. In a word, it is not enough 
merely to look at this and that and say, ©“ Poor," ** Not up 
to much,” ** Magnificent! "' but rather to aim at putting at 
least one definite question to every print, and extracting from 
it at least one lesson. It may be a hint of things to avoid, 
such, for instance, as posing a figure in such an attitude that 
a suggestion of painful muscle-strain is suggested, or using 
drapery which one instantly recognises as so many yards of 
chiffon kept on hand in the studio, but which in no wav 
suggests anything that the figure would dream of wearing 
in daily life. А 
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HOW TO GLEAN HINTS 


FROM A 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


By Rev. F. С. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. æ Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 


I once heard one of our greatest artists and painters—not 
always quite synonymous terms—say that the portraitist is . 
quite as much concerned to represent the inside as the outside 
of his sitter's head. In other words, we do not merely want 
a map of a person's features, but also desire to have conveyed 
to us a good idea of what he is thinking about, and likely 
to say, on various subjects which interest him. "Thus a good 
portraitist will not only study facial expression, but also 
remember that the pose and poise of the head, the shoulders, 
arms, hands, etc., are all part of portrait expression. 


Where the Camera Scores and Fails. 

The photographic portraitist has advantages over the 
draughtsman, inasmuch as the former can draw the whole 
figure in a moment of time, while the sketcher must at best 
make a mental extract in a glance, and then rely on hand 
skill and eye memory. This power of “ simultaneity ” has 
not yet been anything like adequately realised and fullv 
utilised by any camera portraits. Who of us has not seen 
photographic portraits which one felt were within a hair's 
breadth of success and yet fell short by that momentary 
setting of the muscles, the evident retaining a pose or ex- 
pression, that unfortunate touch of self-consciousness that 
very nearly always mars the camera portrait ? 


A Broad Mind Necessary. 


Now while the portraitist will be chiefly attracted and in- 
structed by portrait work of other workers, vet I would 
strongly counsel him not by any means to limit himself to 
looking at portraits. For while specialism is a good servant, 
it may become a tyrannous master and easily produce a 
narrow outlook and a lack of sympathy with other lines of 
work. These in turn most surely will atrophy the worker's 
powers and result in bigotry, conceit, and blinding prejudice. 

It has been well said that the educated man knows much 
about some one subject, and, at the same time, knows some- 
thing about all other subjects. This, of course, is a counsel 
of perfection, and must be interpreted cum grano salis. Yet 
the root idea is good and sound, and certainly applies to the 
artist who, while specialising in some one branch, should 
certainly have enough general knowledge of other neigh- 
bouring branches to give him solid foothold for a generous 
appreciation and a sympathy with fellow-workers in asso- 
ciated fields of labour. 


Applicable to all Subjects. 


I hope I need not point out at any length that I have taken 
portraiture merely as a concrete example of one class of 
subject. But the same remarks in general applv equallv 
well, mutatis mutandis, to all other branches, such as land- 
scape, genre, architecture, etc. The fact that we cannot 
draw a sharp line of demarcation between landscape with 
figures, figures and landscape, genre, etc., goes to show the 
desirability of widening our interest and sympathies. At the 
same time, this does not imply that it is desirable for a 
worker to splash about indiscriminately among all kinds of 
subjects. On the contrary, we shall easily observe that the 
best workers are those who have more or less specialised, 
so far as their own chief work is concerned, but yet have re- 
tained wide interests and sympathies. 

Indeed, it mav be said that one of the useful ends served 
by a photographic exhibition including work of all kinds is 
the wholesome reminder that there are so many avenues 
which mav all lead to the artist's valhalla ; and it happens at 
times that a worker who thinks he has found his own special 
line is led to revise his opinion and diverge into some other 
path thus brought to his notice. 
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THE COOKE LENS. A New Rapid Form in Sunk Mounts. 


N its earlier form the anastigmatic lens of Mr. H. Dennis good, exactly cut to gauge, and trimmed down to ап accurate 

Taylor (British patent, No. 22,607, of the year 1893) was a starting point or commencement, so that there is no possibility 
symmetric triplet, the medial concave of which was equal in of a cross-threaded commencement when screwing the lens into 
focal power to the external positive elements taken together; the flange. Not unfrequently the screw work of a modern lens 
hence the image-forming property of the combination was is so bad that even a careful person may cross threads in com- 
‘entirely dependent on the separation of the elements; but during mencing, and even screw in several turns without being sure as 
a perlod of fifteen years or so Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and to the real state of things; but Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and 
Hobson have manufactured the lens in question, and the result Hobson maintain the old and high standard of mechanical work 
‘has been the introduction of many modifications of the original which they laid down in 
‘Or pioneer form. In short, the Cooke lens has moved with the a communication to the 
times, and as now made in four degrees of intensity, and seven Ro yal Photographic 
series or styles, it takes a leading position among the anastig- Society in 1893. 
mats of the day. Ап excellent charac- 

The lens actually sent to us for notice is an extra-rapid lens, teristic is the marking of 
‘suited for hand camera work when the light is unsatisfactory; the exact focal-length of 
indeed, just the lens for a press photographer, but well suited the lens upon the mount; * 
for many other uses, as, for example, portraiture indoors or in thus the nominal or 
the glass-house, enlarging or lantern projection, to say nothing catalogue focal-length of 
of the good service it may render as a one objective for the the lens now b:fore us 
general work of the amateur. Its specification is as follows:— 15 6 inches, but this indi- 
* Cooke lens, H. D. Taylor's patents, Series IV., for 5 by 4 vidual lens (No. 22,393) 
inches, eq. focus 6 inches." At full aperture the speed or has a focal-length of б.з 


intensity is F/5.6, and the sequent number is 22,393. inches, and we find this 
First, we will call special attention to the mounting of the recorded оп the mount. } 
lens, this being so constructed as to bring nearly the whole of The 6 inch F/6.5 lens 


the lens inside the camera ; only enough projecting to allow of is sold and supplied as 
the turning of the ring that controls the iris diaphragm. Per. a lens for covering a s 
haps some of those who have handled the extremely light and by 4 inches plate: this 
delicately constructed lens settings that are now sometimes met being the size of plate 
with may look upon Messrs. Tavlor, Taylor and Hobson’s brass- upon which it will give 
‚ work as being rather heavy; but this firm fully realises that the angle for a gene- . | ‚ 
good optical work must be well and strongly mounted; insuffi- rally satisfactory pictorial effect, but optically it will cover a 
ciently rigid mounting being responsible for the bad performance much larger plate, a matter which the user of the 5 by 4 plate 
of many high-class lenses, as also for the complete worthless- should greatly appreciate when using the rising front. 
ness of many of these lenses when they reach the second-hand As regards definition, the lens before us is all that can be 
market. No ordinary handling can damage or strain so admir- desired, even at full aperture; the Cooke lens being, in this 
ably made a setting as that of the lens before us, and even respect, generally in advance of the usual cemented anastig- 
rough handling, or possibly dropping on the ground, might not matic donblet, as the final adjustment for spherical aberration is 
decentre or strain the optical parts. To mount a good lens in effected by the distancing of the elements in the case of the 
4 weak setting, or on a shutter, the outside plates of which bend Cooke lens, but no such adjustment is possible in the case of the 
under the pressure of the fingers, is as unsatisfactory as to use symmetrical cemented anastigmatic doublet. The price of the 
a high-class lens on. an unsteady or badly adjusted camera. lens under review is £5 7s. 6d. | | 
The flange of the Cooke lens now under notice is the standard Those who wish to have full particulars as to the various 
2 inch flange of the Royal Photographic Society, the screw being forms of the Cooke lens should write to Messrs. Taylor, Taylor 
the Whitworth thread of 24 to the inch, therefore all other and olson for а set of descriptive leaflets: the addresses of 
lenses, the mounts of which are made to this standard, will the firm being Stoughton Street Works, Leicester, and 18, 
interchange in the flange. This is not all, as the screw is really — Berners Street, London. 
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34- 
rience proves it is not suited for use in connection with photo- 
graphic plates or films. | | 
Most liquid glues are made by adding a strong acid, such 
as hydrochloric, to the glue in a boiling state. The fumes of 
| these acids within an hour or so will render a plate or film 
To the Editor 0f THE AMATEUR worthless by tog. | 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. If the reader will write his iun? with коше SOR 
upon a piece of cardboard, and lay it face upward in an empty 
MATCHING ACTINOMETER TINTS. Gon placing a piece of card at each end, and then lower a plate 
SIR,—In last week's issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. I see that upon these pieces of card, so as not to come in contact, close 
Mr. Watkins is writing about the misuse of his meter in trying the box, and wrap in paper, and leave it forty-eight hours, he 


6 


to match colour and not tint. will then be able to develop a strong negative of his name, 
It is all very well to talk of the “density or darkness” of the showing the action of the fumes of the acid upon the plate. 

paper; that darkness makes itself visible to our eyes by a cer- A glue made with acetic acid in the same period seems to 

tain colour, and Mr. Watkins knows it so well that he has tried have no effect in this way. . 

to match that colour with his painted tint, which he would І am quite sure, after experiment, that many markings upon 


never dream of making red or even yellow, although it might plates in the dark slides are caused by the use of these glues in 
be given the same intensity of darkness as the standard tint. their construction, and I am certain that the workers who use 
"Therefore, if he has tried to match the colour of the paper in these glues in their cameras will find endless troubles follow 


making his painted tint, how can he be astonished that the  on.—Yours truly, R. H. BASKETT. 
users of the meter reverse the process, and try to match the London. S.W. و‎ 
given painted tint in exposing the paper? IS IT WORTH EXHIBITING ? 


It seems to me, therefore, that the paper cannot always be 
made to get to the same colour for the standard, or a paint 
cannot be made which will exactly match the tint.—Yours faith- 


SIR,— While both Mr. Schón and the treasurer of the Not. 
 tingham Exhibition are strongly in favour of pictures being 
given as prizes, those who are unfortunate enough to be on the 


мш : Ay THOMAS, award list of a certain southern society's exhibition this year 
rewe. > are not to have carbon prints. Oh, no! шени much more 
original—most original—is in store for them. Flower pots! 

PLATES. wo Thank goodness the day cannot be far off when we shall be 


S1R,—Your readers find in pages of THE A. P. aNb P. N. offered Bath chaps, Beecham's pills, or dog's biscuits as in- 
frequent mention of seccotine as a useful glue for camera — ducements not to fill in the entry forms.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
fittings. Splendid as this glue is for many things, my expe. SCARCELY WORTH Ir. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
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THE 
BEGINNER 


TROUBLES, = IM 


Beginners. Queries should be as brief as possible, and not foo many in one letter. 


ERRORS IN EXPOSURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Query.—I have been developing my holiday plates, and find 
a number which do not seem satisfactory. Would you please 
say whether the mistake is in exposure or in development, as 
I have more to develop, and want, if possible, to get them 
right? J. C. T. (Bath). 

Reply.—The error is one of exposure in some cases, and of 
development in others, while one of your films seems to us an 

4 


\ y 
DES. V ro 
Ut No. II. 


almost ideal negative from the point of view of negative-making 
technique. Your difficulty in deciding whether the faults are 
in exposure or development is quite a common one, and 1s one 
of the arguments put forward in favour of mechanical develop- 
ment. That is to say, if you always develop correctly, by de- 
veloping tor a normal time with a normal solution at a norma] 
temperature, any defects in the negative will be due to 1п- 
accuracy in exposure. You can thus concentrate your attention 
on the exposure. 

Now at first it is difficult to decide whether a thin 
negative owes its thinness to too little exposure or to 
too little development. As we saw in these answers to 
queries some few weeks ago, the opacity of a certain 
tone in a negative is the result of—first, light action on 
the sensitive film, and, second, developer action on the’ 
film. A good deal of light action (up to a certain 
point) and a good deal of developer action will result 
in considerable opacity. But if the light action is 
somewhat too little, the development may need to be 
prolonged in order to obtain sufficient opacity. And 
if the development is curtailed, the fact that exposure 
was full will not prevent a thin negative (7.e., one with 
insufficient opacity) from being the result. 

Now negatives marked I. and II. are both thin, 
and with insufficient contrast. They have both been 
developed for too short a time. But in addition to this 
insufficiency of development, No. I. has had an insufh- 
cient exposure, while No. II. has been fully exposed. 
This you may see for yourself by carefully examining 
the shadows in each case. In No. I. these are prac- 
tically clear film, and are without any detail, and this 
fact, coupled with the general thinness of the film, 
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leaves us no hesitation in saying No. I. is certainly under- 
exposed. No. II., on the other hand, shows detail everywhere, 
and the slight greying of the shadows suggests that exposure 
has been quite full. Had development been carried a little 
further, the negative, though rather thick, would have had 
ample contrast for printing purposes. 

Now let us take two more of your films. We will select two 
interiors, which show what we wish to point out. In the one, 
an interior of a room, you have got the exposure practically 
right. If anything, it is on the short side—the shadows in the 
darker portions being rather empty of detail. The de- 
velopment, however, has been considerably overdone, 
with the result that the contrast (or density) of the 
negative is too great. The gradations in the most 
brightly lighted portions of this subject are perfectly 
rendered on the film, but we do not know of any 
printing process, except, perhaps, a carbon trans- 
parency, which would record these gradations. This 
effect of extreme contrast in the negative is produced 
by over-development primarily, but it is more likely to 
occur when the exposure has been practically normal. 

In the second interior negative, the picture of a 
church interior, your exposure has been very full. We 
should scarcely describe this as over-exposure, though 
possibly twice as much exposure was given as the 
subject really required. At the same time, careful 
examination of the film shows that the high lights are 
not flattened, and this being so, longer exposure was 
all that was necessary to produce sufficient contrast 
in the negative. This negative, by the way, should 
give a satisfactory enlargement or a contact print on 
gaslight paper. 

The fifth film, a street scene, is the one which we 
regard as being correctly exposed and developed. This 
you will see shows detail in the shadows, without any undue 
opacity in the high lights. Of course, a certain amount of 
delicacy, and a good deal of the gradation in the high lights 
is necessarily lost when a negative is reproduced by means of a 
half-tone block on ordinary printing paper. 

Before we leave these films it may be well to point out the 
possible reason for the difference in development effect. We 
may take it that a careful worker would develop his films for the 
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same time, and with a uniform strength of developer. 


activity of the developer depends on its temperature. 


therefore. This variable factor must be allowed for. 


«development required at certain various temperatures. 


No. Ill. 


such of their plates as must be developed in the dark (i.e., 
red sensitive isochromatic plates), Wratten and Wainwright issue 
a card on which is printed the time of development at three 
temperatures. We quote the figures they give, and their formula, 
which is a standard metol-hydroquinone formula :— 


METOL-HypROQUINONE DEVELOPER. 


MOIOL 4 eii Ero rit СҮ IO grams or 44 grains. 
HydrOqUIDOBE. isev tar: É xu 32 i 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ...... IOO ,, I OZ. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ...... 100  ,, É 5 
TE ABE EO. ede Lope es La ud 6,000 c.c. bi =; 
‘Time of development with above solution— 
For Portrait. Architecture. Landscape. 

Temp. P. $o deg. ...... > ЖТ c. rom 9] 

„э 65 deg. «essen 34 Arent 4% ЕЧ 64 

РА BO: deg. ...... SE. uns S ЖЕТҮҮ 44 


If a longer period of development is desired, add an equal 
quantity of water to developing solution, and double time given 
above. 

An alternative method, of course, is to keep the temperature 
uniform, and then the time will be uniform also. 
so easy to do this as one might suppose, but the best method 
is to warm the developing room to the standard temperature of, 
say, 65 deg. F., keeping in the room a jug of water with which 


the developer will be brought to working strength, and also the 
Mixing the developer to a temperature of 
is useless if the dishes and the room are both con- 


dishes and measures. 
65 deg. F. 
siderably colder. 
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SINCLAIR’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


| ‘HE present position of the firm of James A. Sinclair and 
Co., of 54, Haymarket, S.W., is a striking example of the 


success that attends sustained effort 


personal attention to all matters connected with it. The name 
of Mr. Sinclair as head of the firm is sufficient guarantee of its 
capabilities and the high class of goods dealt with. When we 


know that the head of the firm himself is in constant touch with 
every customer who calls at the Haymarket shop, and is pro- 
bably the hardest worker on the premises, there can be no cause 
for surprise when we are informed that the business is steadily 
and prospering exceedingly. Its 
extent may now be readily gauged by an inspection of the illus- 
trated catalogue just issued. This well bound volume is a real 


growing in all directions 


compendium of all that appertains to high-class photographic 


apparatus and materials, and in addition to listing the best 
known cameras, lenses, and sundries, fully describes the special 
cameras, such as the Una, made by the Messrs. Sinclair. As 
this catalogue is an expensive production of 216 pages, in stiff 
This 
amount will, however, be refunded in the first order given for 
Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. who wants ап 
up-to-date illustrated catalogue of the highest grade apparatus 


board covers, a charge of 6d. is made for same. 
goods. 


and materials should write for Sinclair's new list. 


є fort In adopt- 
ang time development this is not sufficient, however, for the 

С | The 
higher the temperature the more rapid will development be 
i Watkins, 
for example, issues a developer, and around the bottle con- 
‘taining it is a band which may be found to show the time of 
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Some remarkable photographs of wild animals, taken in their 
native lair by flashlight, are reproduced in the Z//ustrated London 
News for September 18. 

A postcard to J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Denzil Road, Neasden, 
N.W., will bring an illustrated catalogue of Dallmeyer lenses 
and particulars of the famous patent portrait lens. 


A lad named Peters, aged seventeen, fell from a fourth storey 
window at Messrs. Illingworth's photographic plate works, Wil- 
lesden Junction, last week, and was instantly killed. 


The Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society will hold their 
annual exhibition from November 15-20. Entries close October 
30. The hon. sec. is A. Smith, Museum, Lincoln. 


Particulars of the new Thornton-Pickard combined enlarging 
camera and optical projection lantern, with patented swinging 
movements, are now obtainable from Thornton-Pickard, Ltd. 
(Dept. A), Altrincham. 


The Catford and Forest Hill P. S. will commence their winter 
session on Monday, the 4th of October. The hon. secretary (W. 
T. Browne, 169, Woolstone Road, Forest Hill) will be glad to 
hear from intending members 


The winter session of the Leicester and Leicestershire Photo- 
graphic Society will be inaugurated on October 6, with a one- 
man show of * Bromoil" work by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
who will give a demonstration of the process. 


The name of F. W. Frenchley was given in error as the 
author of the picture on page 115 of THE A. P. AND P. N. for 
August 3. This should have been Frank Preston. The title of 
the picture is “Storm Clouds on Table Mountain." 


Readers should cut out and fill in the form printed at the foot 
of Messrs. Raines and Co.'s advertisement in last week's A. P. 


AND P. N. If sent to the firm's address at Ealing, it will bring 
their book on pictorial work. It is well worth having for refer- 
ence. 


The last day for sending in prints for Gamage's Photographic 
Competition 1s September 3o. Intending competitors, if they 
have not already done so, should send at once for entry forms 
and particulars, post free anywhere. Address, Gamage, Ltd., 
Photographic Department, Holborn, London, E.C. 


"Lantern Slides" is the title of a useful little booklet just 
issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., Croydon. It 
contains full working details for the production of warm or 
black tones on lantern plates, and practical notes for develop- 
ment, and all matters concerning the production of successful 
slides. The booklet will be sent free on application, and all 
interested in lantern slide work should apply for it at once. 


It is reported that arrangements have now been completed for 
the formation of a German camera trust, to include the three 
principal German companies, the Camera Manufacturing Com- 
pany, formerly H. Ernemann ; the Photographic Apparatus Com- 
pany, formerly R. Hüttig and Son ; and the Photographic Indus- 
try Company, formerly E. Wünsche, all of Dresden ; as well as 
practically all the smaller producers of importance. 


At the annual meeting of the Nottingham Camera Club the 
annual report showed that there are 124 members. Fourteen 
meetings were held during the year, whilst the annual exhibition, 
though quite as good as in grevious years, was not so well 
attended, owing to fewer members having sold tickets. There 
was a balance in hand, however. The standard of work at the 
monthly print and slide competitions was gratifyingly high. 
There is a balance in hand on the year's working of £6 125. sd. 

The Southport Photographic Society has now definitely fixed 
the time of opening its exhibition for December 4, at the Art 
Gallery. The exhibition will be continued until January 1, 
1910. Мг. А. Н. Blake, M.A., will be the judge, and all pic- 
tures in the open section will be chosen by him. A strong 
exhibition committee has been formed. The awards will consist 
of plaques specially designed and reproduced in oxidised silver. 


The King while at Marienbad gave permission for cinemato- 
graph pictures of a hunt in which he will take part to be taken 
for the International Sports Exhibition to be held in Vienna 
next year. It has now been arranged that the pictures will 
be taken at the beginning of November at Sandringham. Sir 
Charles Frederick, the Master of the Household, will make the 
necessary preparations. The operators will be obliged to do 
most of the work on horseback. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


September 28, 1909. 


S 
Oe 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are oftered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND Р. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of thc entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


N., is oftered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, ard right to reproduce in THe A. P. лхо Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealcrs. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Peter 
Orr, 3, Alexandra Terrace, Govan. (Title of print, “In the 
City.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. S.R.; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 1-100th second; time of day, afternoon, April; 
developer, Rytol; printing process, bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Geo. F. Brodie, 9, West Princes Street, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “ Sunshine in the Wood.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Medium; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
8 seconds; time of dav, 3 p-m., August; developer, M.-Q.; 
printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite Bromide, toned. 

The Extra Prize to Elliott Peel, 23, Rowhill Mansions, Clap- 
ton Park, Х.Е. (Title of print, © A Silent Stream.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; lens, Dallmeyer stigmatic ; 
stop, F/11; exposure, r-3oth second; time of day, 9 a.m., 
February ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlargement on 
Kodak White Royal. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, * South Door, St. Mary's Cathe- 
dral.") Technical data: Plate, Койо ; lens, R.R.; exposure, 
I-10th second ; time of day, 7 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Paget Cream Crayon Bromide, 
toned. 

Hon. Mention. 


John J. Curtis, Upper Clapton; Frank Bolton, Hull; Jos. 
Bell, Sunderland ; Chas. W. Strange, Castle Eden ; John Chap- 
man, Stretford ; A. W. H. Slaughter, Manor Park; Tom Helli- 
well, Miles Platting; C. Cullis, Streatham Hill; Miss Holman, 
Buckhurst Hill; H. M. Hames, Boston; A. Lenton Pentelow, 
Boston; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court. 


Clase I. 
W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; Miss Wray, Settle; W. T. 
Hepburn, Hamilton; Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea; W. T. 


Graham, Manor Park; Geo. Brown, Sunderland; Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Howard, Hampton Hill; A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; 
V. M. G. Cox, Harborne; Wm. Foulds, Glasgow; H. Pickwell, 
Blackheath; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); David Orr, 
Woodford Green; Chas Waring, Liverpool; С. L. Roberts, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ; F. Fouraker, Upper Norwood ; A. J. Jones, 
Abertillev ; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; A. J. Snowball, 
North Shields; С. F. Hobbs, Rhodesia; L. Girdwood, West 
Calder; R. Shore, Nottingham; Wm. N. Bates, St. Helens; 
A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; Miss E. S. Griffiths, Cheltenham ; 
K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Hy. Marle, Bristol; R. Railston- 
Brown, Bridlington; H. Allen, Winchmore Hill; Miss May 


Photographic Instruction Classes.—The syllabus of the classes 
held at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, London, E.C., 
every Wednesday evening, at 6.30 and 8 o'clock, throughout 
the winter months, commencing on October 6 next, has now 
been published, and may be obtained on application. The sub- 
jects lectured upon and demonstrated by Mr. John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S., are very varied, and cover a very complete and prac- 
tical course. We are informed the instruction given is made to 
fill the requirements of those having but little photographic 
experience, as well as those anxious to make pictures. There 
is also a practical working class, embracing enlarging, lantern 
slides in colours, and the oil-pigment process. The success 
of these classes in past years has been very great; last year 
many were unable to find admission owing to the limited num- 
ber being quickly booked. We advise those interested to write 
to the manager of the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, Lon- 
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Barker, Cambridge, John Chapman, Stretford; F. J. Pippard, 
Yeovil; H. M. Fisher, Sheffield. 


Class II. 


S. K. Morley, New Cross (2); C. Burry, Walworth; E. H. 
Dasent, Bedford; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; Oliver Goldsmith, 
Gt. Bookham; A. D. Miller, Blyth; W. Lewis, Havant; C. 
Jones, Dawlish; S. Robertson, Glasgow; A. C. G. Jellicoe, 
Tewkesbury ; Miss M. Power, Hastings; H. Kay, Manchester ; 
H. Smith, Pitsmoor; Ben Booth, Burnley; F. T. Townsend 
(Miss), Switzerland; Claude H. Gaggero, Bowes Park; H. 
Limbrick, Harborne; T. Atkinson, Bristol; M. Pomeroy, Ports- 
mouth; D. Willing, Manchester; R. McAllister, Dublin; L. 
Jenkinson, Hull; J. Creed, Eltham; S. H. Withers, Richmond ; 
E. Winterton, Hull; L. R. Howlett, Weston-super-Mare. 


Clase III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class IlI. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Sigm. Zeiteles, 
Schückerstr. 20, Beichenberg, Bohemia. (Title of print, “ Even- 
ing, Leitmeritz, Bohemia.") Technical data: Plate, Premo 
film; lens, Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 4 second; time 
Pops 8 p.m., July; developer, rodinal; printing process, 

.O. P. 

Beginners’ Class. 

J. H. Marshall, Bromley; L. Elias, Llandudno (2); J. P. 
Skinner, Sheffield ; L. Weight, Wandsworth; H. Williams, Bir- 
mingham ; P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; C. Jones, Dawlish; 
F. W. McGhie, Hornsey, N.; A. W. Everet, Kentish Town ; 
C. Southgate, Putney; F. W. Comrie, Mansfield ; Miss E. I. 
Mason, Sudbury; Wm. Laidlaw, Ilford; F. Fletcher, Birming- 
ham; С. B. Lowe, Birmingham; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham ; 
Albert Calow, Long Eaton; H. Smith, Pitsmoor ; P. J. Stepney, 
East Dulwich; Miss M. C. Sproull, Johnstone; E. W. C. Wace, 
Sidmouth ; Miss E. A. Byard, Horley; Alex. Rogers, Clapham 
Junction; H. J. Foster, New Malden; E. Burry, Walworth; J. 
M. Darlington, Clapham ; A. W. Try, Liverpool; R. J. W. Marr, 
Kingsbridge; C. Dentith, Nantwich; Frank Lister, Sheffield ; 
H. Lord, Salford; John Wanless, Edinburgh; D. H. Cripps, 
Hove ; D. W. Greenway, Birmingham ; J. P. Fowler, Thornton 
Heath; L. Burton, London, S.W.; Н. G. Hankinson, Leomins- 
ter; C. W. Hugo, Harrow. 


don, E.C., who will send all particulars. The course is open 
to both ladies and gentlemen. A new feature, we notice, is that 
half an hour each evening will be reserved for students to 
obtain individual advice and criticism. 


Photographic Instruction at Blackheath, Lewisham, Deptford, 
Etc.—A course of practical instruction in photography will be 
given at the Blackheath Road Science, Art, and Commercial 
Evening Centre, Greenwich, on Mondays and Fridays, com- 
mencing September 27. The classes meet from 7.10 to 9.40 on 
each of the above evenings. A syllabus of the lectures will be 
forwarded on application to the secretary at the centre. The fee 
for the whole course of instruction, from September to June, is 
2s. 6d. An exhibition of students’ work is held annually, and 
a large library of photographic works is available to those 
attending. Any further information needed may be obtained 
from the lecturer, Mr. Fred W. Bannister. 
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aî INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accumpanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
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Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside, 
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Silver Stains on Negatives: 
Can you please tell me how to remove silver stains from 
negative? A. E. R. (Northallerton). 


This is a delicate operation, requiring care. Prepare a 10 
grain per ounce solution of potassium iodide. To this add 
enough flake iodine to give it a pale sherry colour. Place the 
stained negative in this, and rock the dish until the stained part 
turns yellowish brown. 'Then remove the plate, and wash in 
running water until the greasy water effect is quite gone. Now 
prepare a 5 or 6 grain per ounce solution of potassium cyanide 
(N.B., a dangerous poison). Take the wet negative in one hand, 
and swab the plate with a ball of cotton-wool dipped in the 
cyanide solution, rubbing the stained part briskly, and rinse 
under the tap, and repeat the swabbing if necessary. The 
cyanide solution must not be used if you have any spots or 
scratches on the hand. 


Copying. 
I have a five inches R. S. lens and camera with 64 inches 
from stop to ground-glass extension, and want to copy 
things full-size. What lens shall I require to add to my 
present lens to do this, and how will the F numbers be 
altered ? C. W. (Stafford). 


For copying same size, the distance between the object and 
ground glass has to be four times the focal length of lens, and the 
lens must be midway between object and ground glass image. 
Therefore the 6} extension of camera must be double the focal- 
length of lens, viz., 34. To avoid fractions, let us call this 3 
inches. You would now have to add a lens to your 5 inch lens, to 
bring the focus of the new combination down to 3 inches. For 
this purpose you require a convex lens of 74 inch focal length, 
placed close to your present lens. (2) Far better buy your plates 


ready backed. 

Rodinal. 
Can you please give me tormula for making up rodinal, 
etc.? M. W. (Preston). 


"We are not aware that the precise composition of rodinal 
has been made public. It is a ү Or proprietary prepara- 
tion. It certainly 1s a very excellent developer, and very con- 
venient also, as it merely requires diluting with water; and in 
stock solution it keeps good quite a long time. No, it does 
not stain the fingers or film. We are not aware of any dis- 
advantages connected with rodinal, except that for the tourist 
the liquid is not always the most convenient form of carrying 
one's chemicals. You may take 20 to 3o drops rodinal per oz. 
water as a good average strength. For under-exposure use only 
IO to 15 drops. For over-exposure use 40 to 60 drops, plus 
a little bromide. 


Gaslight Print, etc. | 
Having accidentally broken a valuable negative, trom which 
I only have made an over-exposed print, I should like to 
know if I can reduce the print, or should I make a new 
negative by copying? T. B. (Ipswich). 
As the reduction of the print is a somewhat risky affair, you 
will be wise in first making a new negative by direct copying— 
giving a generous exposure, and not carrying development too 
far. Then you may try what reducing the print will give you. 
Take a ten per cent. clean and fresh solution of hypo, also a 
saturated solution of potass. ferricyanide. Bath the print in 
the hypo first for five minutes, then pour off and add a few 
drops only of the ferricyanide solution. Stir well and return 


the mixture to the print. 
the reduction. 


Go very slowly, or you will overdo 


BacKing. 
What black substance can I use instead of burnt sienna tor 
backing plates? F. G. (Birmingham). 


Your question is a little puzzling, as burnt sienna is not 
black, but a dark brown-red colour. But presuming you ask 
for some other dark-coloured substance to use in place of burnt 
sienna, we may offer you a choice of the following :—(1) Cara- 
mel; this is sugar cooked in a certain way to make it go a 
dark brown colour, and may be brought in a rough powder 
form from any up-to-date chemist. Formula: Water, 2 oz.; 
gum arabic, 4 oz. ; when dissolved add 1 oz. caramel. Or, take 
equal parts of water and methylated spirit, and add caramel 
powder enough to make a thin creamy mixture. (2) Mix up 
nigrosin and glycerine to form a fairly thick creamy mixture. 
(3) Asphaltum or bitumen dissolved in benzole to form a dark 
sherry-coloured mixture. 


Photographing a Lighthouse. 
How best may this be done? The one here is lit by incan- 
descent gas and powerful reflectors. What kind of night 
should be chosen? etc. F. W. C. (Cromer). 


As to exposure, you must find this out by trial—use an 
ortho. backed plate (no colour screen), and try 5 minutes at 
F/8 as a start. Use a dilute developer. The night must not 
be too dark, or you will only get the light, and little or no 
suggestion of coast. If the night be too light, you may get too 
much suggestion of daylight. If the light is of the revolving 
kind the exposure must be made by a long series of short 
exposures, when the light-fan is at or about the same position ; 
if of the occulting kind the matter is greatly simplified, as 
you can get as much or as little artificial light effect as you 
desire by capping the lens every time the light is “on,” or not, 
just as you may desire. 


Intensifier—not Mercury-Ammonia. 


I should be much obhged if you could give me formula 
for a good intensifier (not mercury and ammonia) for films, 
etc. A. D. (Zurich). 


(1) A.—Distilled water, 1 oz.; silver nitrate, 12 grains, when 
dissolved add ammonium sulpho-cyanide, 24 gr. Next add 
10 per cent. solution hypo, just enough to dissolve the white 
precipitate. ‘B.—Water, 1 oz., soda sulphite, 24 grains; ammo- 
nium bromide, 4 grains; pyro 6 grains; ammonia (.880) 6 mins. 
Mix A and B, and apply to the film or plate in a gute clean 
glass or porcelain dish. (2) A.—Copper sulphate, 100 gr.; 
water, 1 oz. B.—Potass. bromide, 100 gr.; water, 1 oz. Mix 
A and B. ‘Bleach the plate or film in this mixture. Wash for 
two or three minutes under the tap, then apply any ordinary 
alkaline developer. 


Terme. of Subecription for * The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographio Nowe,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, ros. rod 
Canada  .. e " 6s. 6d 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,, "m 153. 


э, ee 


78. 6d. ۰ э. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
é 52, LoNG AcRE, Lonpon, W.C 
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‘“ Vacuous 
Columns, ’ُ 


Now that another Salon is with us, we—that is to say, a con- 
tempcrary “ we "—are discovering the virtues of the last. Per- 
haps the editorial pean of praise for the “ 1908" exhibitors is 
a case of distance lending enchantment to the view, or, perhaps, 
it is only a matter of being twelve months behind the times. 
But in speaking of the golden cpinions which the last Salon 
won from ‘those best qualified to judge," this editor adds, 

‚ “by this phrase we do not mean the scribes who contribute 
columns to the lay press, or empty the contents of their note- 
books into the vacuous columns of minor journals." Now, this 
has hurt some of us on the raw. It has knocked the Magpie 
clean off his perch, and while his feathers are in the process 
of getting unruffled again, he is thinking of something really 
cutting to say in reply. (Look out for this page next week.) 
Meanwhile it will interest that editor to know that he has 
caused profound heart-searching among all the chiels who take 
notes. We are busily fitting our heads to his foolscap, and the 
men who pen so much as a line about photography in the aban- 
doned lay press are, at the present moment, like the “ Walrus” 
of classic memory, “ Holding their pocket-handkerchiefs before 
their streaming eyes." 


A Photographic Ghost. 

It remains to be seen whether the rival North Pole claimants 
have any eerie experiences to relate in connection with their 
dash for the top of the earth, but one of their predecessors in 
Arctic exploration, Anthony Fiala, was able to tell a first-class 
polar ghost story. During the long winter night, while the ship 
lay frozen in the ice, Fiala was in his dark-room developing his 
negatives. Discovering that he needed a pail of water, he went 
to get some, when he saw on the stairway before him the figure 
of a man in white arctic costume. Like most other ghosts, this 
apparition was transparent, and no one save Fiala was able to 
see it. After some moments, being desirous of finding out what 
the texture of a spectre was like, he approached it, and it dis- 
appeared forthwith. Fiala’s explanation when he came to think 
it out was this: “I had been in that dark-room for a 
long time." he said “ Му eyes were tired, and in just the 
condition to retain a retinal image. I believe that in crossing 
the deck I saw one of our men silhouetted against the sky, 
which was illumined a dull red. This image was held in my 
retina. When I went down to the galley the conditions of light 
were reversed, and I think it was the retinal image I saw on the 
stairway. While the figure on the deck must have been black, 
silbouetted against a red sky, the image on the retina showed it 
in white, just as a photographic negative shows the black as 
white." I make a present of this story to those young authors 
who are beating their brains just now for a new plot on which 
to base their hair-raising literary exercises in the forthcoming 
Christmas numbers. 


In-human Treatment of a Lecturer. 

Our editor sent a special verbatim reporter to the evening 
meeting of the “ Congress" of Photographers in the Concert 
Hall at Earl's Court, with instructions to take down everything 
that was said; but the report was deemed unfit for use. By 
good fortune, however, I have rescued a fragment or two out of 
the wastepaper basket. 

. . . The lecturer resumed, “I was saying, gentlemen, when 
I was interrupted by the general public finding their seats, that 
if we are using a lens at F/8 and plates of 200 H. and D." (loud 
clapping on the part of the general public, presumably at the 
mention of those two popular heroes, Hurter and Driffield), 
* and place our camera opposite a brilliantly lighted shop front 
at night" (a voice from the rear, “ Show us your pictures ”), 
* we shall be fully exposed in two and a half minutes " (loud 
and long-continued applause from all except the people in the 
first half-dozen rows). * I am speaking to the photographers in 
the front, and I must ask the general public to be patient " 
(loud cheers from the photographers). “ Before I show you my 
pictures " (loud cheers from the non-photographers) “ it is neces- 
sary to say that the formule I have given are for work under 
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average conditions" (a loud siren call outside here announced 
that the wiggly-woggly was about to begin, and a section of the 
general public departed). Resuming, the lecturer said, ` Speak- 
ing under these conditions is as difficult as at a political meet- 
ing when the suffragettes are present " (cheers, and a voice from 
behind, “ Votes for women," followed by laughter, during which 
Mr. Ernest Human was observed to be considering the possi- 
bility of making some ejections, finally retreating to the back of 
stage). . . . Some lantern slides were shown on a screen about 
the size of a pocket handkerchief stretched on string between 
two goal posts. . . . Some railway trucks were then shunted up 
and down on the line at the side of the hall—the clanking of the 
buffers and snortings of the engine could be heard even above 
the din of the “audience.” . . . 

(Later.) Shortly afterwards Mr. T. E. Freshwater handed the 
Henderson award medal to Mr. C. L. Finlay, for the researches 
which had culminated in the " Thames" colour plate, and was 
understood to say that that gentleman had hidden his light 
under a bushel. Here he was interrupted by a most extra- 
ordinary succession of sounds outside, like a thousand of cats 
engaged in a spitting match. With a general cry of " Fire- 
works," the remainder of the general public rushed to the doors, 
and Mr. Finlay expressed his gratitude. 


Retrenchment. Р | | 
Those hardy annuals, the sections of the New Gallery exhi- 


bition, have altered considerably since their last appearance. 
At first glance I was shocked to note how the pictorial section 
had reduced in bulk, and making a calculation I found that it 
had lost nearly one-third of its weight since last year. Still, it 
was looking healthy, and the thinning may be due to the careful 
diet prescribed for it by the new Selecting Committee. The 
colour section, too, is not quite so ruddy as it was a year ago, 
but the scientific exhibit in the gallery has filled out very sub- 
stantially, and so has the professional portraiture in the south 
room, which has hitherto had a somewhat skinny and unfed 
appearance. But probably the officials of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society are not so much concerned at the fact that the 
frames in the pictorial section are fewer by nearly one hundred 
as that the general passion for thinning down has been caught 
by the advertising pages of the catalogue, which are markedly 
less bulky than in 1908. This is decidedly not a case in which 
reduction means added strength. 


The Last Striw. 

The touch of kinship between the portrait photographer and 
the dentist has often been the subject of remark. Was it not 
Mr. Furley Lewis who once elaborated the cheerful simile, and 
suggested that, as the dentist says, "I will just warm the in- 
strument a little," so the photographer should, in ingratiating 
tones, endeavour to make things easy and pleasant for his timid 
sitter? But occasionally this habit of mixing professional 
methods leads to disaster. I do not vouch for this story, but 
it was not given to me on anybody's word of honour, and, there. 
fore, possibly it may be true. A certain dentist engaged as 
his assistant a youth who had previously worked with a photo- 
grapher. One day a customer came by appointment to have 
some stumps extracted, and the assistant arranged him in his 
chair, and with brisk cheerfulness brought out the brightest 
pair of forceps. Then, by force of habit, he exclaimed, * Now, 
look pleasant, please." Explanations were attempted by the 
dentist, but they were all unavailing. The customer b Печі. 
The last touch of what he thought to be a levity had broxen the 
back of his courage. | 


Hints for Inventors. 

Photographic handy men who have an eye upon the Patent 
Office will be interested in some advice to inventors which 
appears in an American paper over the signature of a member 
of the Maxim family. In potted form, the advice is (1), find a 
demand for something which you feel you have a natural taste 
for doing ; (2) make sure that no one has Cooke'd you by getting 
there first ; (3) employ a lawyer, and (4) take your friends into 
your confidence. As some people might be disposed to think 
that the fourth item is rather too suggestive of Mr. Hassall's 
“Sammy,” Mr. Maxim points out that our friends are not likely 
to steal our ideas because they never imagine them to be any. 
thing like so important as we do ourselves. How mournfully 


true that is—of executions as well as idéas 'oogle 
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IN GRANNIES TIME. 
The original of this picture is No. 78 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the 
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THE PILCHARD FISHERS By W. THOMAS. 
An illustration from Mr. Thomas lecture on “ The Cornish Fisher Folk,” given at the New Gallery on Saturday, September 25th. 
(See article on page 312.) 
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ARRANGING THE FLOWERS. 


By Dr. E. G. Boon. 
The original of this picture is No. 37 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W 
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e WM By Моє. C. LAGUARDE. 
The original of this picture is No. 138 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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Next week an exhibition of prints by American 
workers will be opened at '' THE A. P.” Little Gallery. 
This collection will contain examples 
AN EXHIBITION OF of the work of members of that go- 
AMERICAN WORK. ahead society known as the Photo- 
Pictorialists of Buffalo. The prints 
will be well worth inspection and careful attention. All 
readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. who are in town to see 
the Royal and Salon should certainly pay a visit to THE 
A. P. AND P. N. office—at 52, Long Acre—and see this 
little exhibition of transatlantic pictorial photography. 
& ® G9 
At the time of going to press no reader has yet 
guessed the title of the picture which is now hanging in 
the R.P.S. exhibition, and which was 
being considered by the selection com- 
mittee in the picture reproduced on the 
front page of the Special Autumn 
Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. (issue for September 
21). The number of guesses sent in exceeds the number 
of pictures on the walls of the exhibition, but no visitor 
to the show has yet '' spotted ” the right one. A little 
consideration ought to narrow the matter to a fairly 
small number of possibilities, yet many suggestions sent 
in quite ignore the shape and size of the picture, the back 
of which is clearly shown in the reproduction. 
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On Friday, September 24, a large number of members 
of affiliated societies foregathered at the R.P.S. exhibi- 
tion in the New Gallery, Regent 

THE RED BOOK Street. This special annual meeting 
NIGHT. of photographers from all parts of 

the country—bound together by the 

Red Book, the official handbook of the Affiliation, and 
issued to all members—demonstrated very clearly the 
live force the Affiliation has become. Mr. P. Bale Rider 
(chairman of the executive committee), when presenting 
the plaques and certificates to the winners in the annual 
competition, remarked that ‘‘ now the R.P.S. medal had 
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been abolished, the Affiliation plaque might be regarded 
as the ‘ blue ribon’ of the photographic world.’’ This 
statement, however, was received with a reserve which 
was justified by an inspection of the prize lantern slides 
and Mr. W. R. Bland’s criticisms thereon. This gentle- 
man’s series of remarks was undoubtedly the most 
notable event of the evening. Mr. Bland has dealt with 
these competitions on a previous occasion, but this year 
was able to give his comments personally. His reputa- 
tion as a fearless and trenchant critic will be consider- 
ably enhanced by the way he has dealt with the Affiliation 
awards, and should do much to bring about a revision 
of the judges who deal with the competitions. The 
position of the Affiliation plaque as the premier award in 
the photographic world might then receive considera- 
tion. In the meantime the slides and the critique will 
be circulated among the societies, and some enter- 
taining evenings are predicted. 
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Autumn is already beginning to effect those wonder- 
ful colour changes in the foliage which make this 
season of the year such an attrac- 

COLOUR-SENSITIVE tive one to photographers. But 
PLATES FOR AUTUMN. badly exposed plates are notori- 
ous in autumn, and landscapes 

which look intensely picturesque by reason of their 
delightful colouring are often quite disappointing when 
seen in the resulting photograph. Both are due to the 
same thing, the inability of the ordinary plate to do 
justice to the rich yellow, orange and red tints which 
abound in decomposing foliage. It is the season, in 
fact, when the panchromatic plate reigns supreme. The 
yellow-green sensitive plate and yellow screen give 
very satisfactory results in the majority of cases, but 
a plate sensitive to the entire spectrum, with a well 
adapted screen, so that it records even the deepest reds 
and browns in a normal exposure, wil be found a 
great advantage by pictorial workers in the field; 
those who prefer the ordinary ‘‘ orthochromatic plate "' 
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will do well to try the expedient of giving longer ex- 
posures with a deeper screen. 
е © & 
Time after time the advantage of using colour- 
corrected plates for portraiture has been insisted upon, 
but Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 
ORTHOCHROMATISM wright, by their exhibit at the New 
AND PORTRAITURE. Gallery, add the force of example 
to the many precepts that so few 
have heeded. There can be seen two portraits of the 
same lady : one on an ordinary plate and the other on 
a panchromatic plate which was properly screened. 
The former shows the faint yellowish freckles so 
exaggerated as to make the face appear as if dusted 
with flakes of soot, while the photograph taken on a 
colour-corrected plate subdues the freckles. Not only 
is the time saved which would otherwise be devoted to 
eliminating the freckles bv retouching, but a much truer 
result is realised than could be produced bv any system 
of retouching, as a correct portrait must include the 
freckles, but onlv in their proper degree of intensity. 
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Some interesting notes on development appeared in 
a recent communication to the French National Union 
of Photographic Societies, 
EFFECT OF WARMTH AND relative to the effects of 
DILUTION ON DEVELOPERS. temperature and dilution on 
the powers of developers. 
The effect of heat on the contrast obtainable with 
different developers varies considerably, as does also 
the effect on the production of fog. Thus while with 
an amidol developer a warm solution gives neither more 
nor less contrast than if cold, hydroquinone and adurol 
give much diminished contrasts if heated up a few 
degrees. The tendency to produce fog with warm 
solutions is stated to be very noticeable in the case of 
pyro, hydroquinone, adurol, and glvcin. Опе there- 
fore sees the advisability of emploving a cool solution 
of glycin for stand development. As regards the 
influence of dilution on development, hydroquinone, 
pvrocatechin, and metol-hydroquinone аге not much 
affected, while metol alone, pvro, rodinal, and glycin 
give considerably weaker, i.e., softer, images if used 
in dilute form. In the case of hvdramine, development 
is stated by MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz to be un- 
affected by dilution, the contrast remaining the same. 
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When two trains are running in the same direction 
on parallel tracks, and at the same rate of speed, the 
assengers of each train 

PHOTOGRAPHING WHILE will see the other train as 
THE CAMERA IS IN MOTION. if it were at rest, excepting 
as far as the jolting of the 

carriages may affect the situation, and occasionally the 
hand-camera worker will endeavour to partially realise 
a similar correspondence between the motion of the 
camera and the object, bv swinging the camera round 
so as to follow the object, and exposing during the 
swing round. Although this method тау possibly be of 
service When the moving object is at close quarters and 
in quite rapid motion, it is very crude in its nature, and 
any gain in sharpness as regards the moving object 
must be partially balanced by a loss in sharpness as 
regards the background or the general scene. If, how- 
ever, the reader wishes to realise the perfection to 
which the movement of a cimera mav be adjusted to 
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the movement of an object, he should study the astro- 
nomical photographs now on view at the exhibition of 
the Roval Photographic Society. For such work the 
telescope (or at least the object-forming portion) is used 
as a camera, and if the telescope is so driven by clock- 
work as to exactly compensate for the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, the images of the stars will be well 
defined, but the problem is very much more difficult and 
delicate when the fainter moons of Jupiter are to be 
photographed, as the orbital motion of the satellites 
themselves must be allowed for. This has been done 
with a quite surprising degree of accuracy in the case of 
the Astronomer Royal’s exhibit, No. 445, the minute 
6th, 7th, and 8th satellites being microscopically 
sharp, although the exposure lasted ninety minutes, but 
naturally the images of the stars are short trails. This 
exhibit is a remarkable triumph of skill and care. 
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'" What the dark-room should be” is not always 
what we can make it, and some details of its disposition, 


hvgiene, and general arrangement, 
DARK-ROOM which Max Frank sets forth in a 
HYGIENE. foreign contemporary, are by no 


means easy to realise. Those who live 
in old-fashioned, roomy houses are usually much better 
off than others who dwell in small, compact, modern 
habitations, where the aim of the architect seems to have 
been to find a purpose for every available space. But 
the need for a water supply, and a sink and drain, and 
a means of ventilation is as necessary to good work 
as Herr Frank insists. A water supply can generally 
be laid on to the dark-room for a sovereign or a little 
more, and a small sink, even if it consist only of a small 
wooden box lined with lead sheet, can almost always be 
connected by an exhaust pipe with a neighbouring 
gutter-pipe or drain, and this vital means of obtaining 
and using water should never be neglected because 
the dark-room is ‘‘ so small as to be hardly worth it.” 
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With the approach of the winter season one turns with 
a feeling of welcome to the gaslight paper, which has 
proved its responsiveness to gold 
toning, provided a warm image be ob- 
tained by over-exposure and restrained 
development in the first instance. 
Those who delight in the rich bluish-black tones so 
characteristic of slow development papers frequently use 
amidol, and it is to amidol that we would draw attention 
on the present occasion. This simple and excellent 
developer has to bear much blame for indifferent results, 
but if used as it should be there is a practical certainty 
of obtaining good pictures. The point is that amidol is 
onlv at its best when absolutely fresh. An ounce of 
sodium sulphite dissolved in half a pint of water, prefer- 
ably distilled, fiftv to eighty grains of amidol stirred 
in—and thoroughly dissolved—and twenty drops of ten 
per cent. bromide of potassium solution; with this vou 
can onlv fail to get good, pure blacks if the exposure 
has been incorrect. The perfect dissolving of th» 
amidol, bv the wav, is a most important thing, other- 
wise black specks or spots will be formed in the prints. 
The larger quantity of amidol mentioned is also advis- 
able if one wants vigorous prints and deep, rich blacks. 
Bromide prints—correctly exposed and fully developed 
with this developer—are of the tvpe required for success- 
ful bromoil work. 


THE AMIDOL 
DEVELOPER. 
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By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. Ж 


time to start the study of- night photography. The 

evenings are, as a rule, very atmospheric, and a good 
deal of haze hangs round the river and the low-lying parts. 
At the same time the weather is seldom really cold until the 
year has turned. Last autumn I was able to go on working 
with comfort well up to Christmas, and it was only the bitter 
rains and biting east winds that put a stop to operations. 
The autumn, too, being the time of the falling leaf and the 
thinning of the foliage, opens up a new and a better class of 
street subjects than summer or winter in this particular 
affords, as I shall hope to show. 

The Thinning Leaf. 

It is just this one point of the thinning leaf and the thin- 
ning foliage of which I want to speak; it helps the night 
photographer in so many ways. The fallen leaves them- 
selves are no small aid to composition, as they lie on the 
pavement and in the roadway under the 
light of the lamps; they serve to break 
up bare spaces, especially if a little rain 
has given them a slightly stronger high- 
light than usual. They seem to have no 
tendency to come out in the print as chalky 
white spots, as they generally do in daylight. 

As the leaves fall and the foliage thins out 
upon the street trees, they become increasingly 
useful to the night worker; during the summer 
time the shapes of the shadows cast by the trees 
upon the pavement are generall not very 
striking or decorative, but as thev are cast bv 
thinner and thinner branches, they grow in 
beauty, provided thev be not left till they are 
little or no more than a ''tracery of bare 
boughs,” though I have seen pavement patterns 
formed bv these that have given me keen 
delight. The thinning boughs give delightful 
pavement patterns, but an absolutely still night 
must be chosen, and the patterns must be dis- 
covered and marked down beforehand, as it is a 
wearisome work, as I have found to my cost, 
to walk several miles carrying a stand camera 
in quest of them. Those in search of purely 
decorative studies by photography might with 
advantage give some attention to these pave- 
ment patterns. I do not remember ever to have 
seen a picture in which they have had the principal róle, and 
I am sure they are worth it. ' 

An Example. 

But perhaps one of the most beautiful effects of autumn 
in the streets at night is that which is got under the follow- 
ing conditions. Imagine yourself to be approaching one of 
the arc lamps on the Embankment, where the autumn trees 
are fairly frequent. As you pass along, watch them till you 
find one with a lamp behind it, the half-bare shape should 
be decorative and the arrangement of boughs and of foliage 
pleasing. Now see that the tree that comes on the opposite 
side of the lamp, or (to you) lighted side of the subject, is 
also fairly graceful. Now you see the point. You want a 
graceful and beautiful tree in shadow silhouetted against a 
beautiful tree in light, and the source of light hidden from 
the view of the lens between them. 

Last year I saw some charming examples of this kind of 
autumn subject, and secured a few of them. The pavement 


Т = autumn is, generally speaking, a highly favourable 


AUTUMN NIGHT PHOTO 


An Autumn Night on the Embankment. 
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is apt, unless you have in use the fallen leaves that I spoke 
of just now, to appear a trifle empty, so that figures in suit- 
able position will come as a distinct help to the composition 
and an added interest; but they must not, of course, be 
sufficiently сое to draw attention from the effect you 
principaily aim at. The light is so strong that a short ex- 
posure will suffice and the models will not be unduly tried. 


Other Advantages of Autumn. 

The thinning of the leaf is not only an advantage when 
we look downwards to the pavement, as I said just now, but 
also when looking upwards to the sky. Instead of the some- 
what shapeless mass of the full summer foliage, we get 
patterns of decidedly pleasant shapes against the evening 
sky. Often these can be obtained just gently lighted by 
some nearer arc light, and I have seen, and once or twice 
attempted to photograph the trees as subjects in the Japanese 
style, merely the beauty of the stem and the visible branches 
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and twigs, with their decorative arrangement of leaves 
which the oncoming winter has spared. The same subjects 
are also possible without any leaves at all, and later in the 
year, when all the leaves have dropped, I have often con- 
soled myself—and very good consolation it is— with these 
same bare trees, aiming for pattern pure and simple. 
Autumn Landscapes by Flashlight. 
Attempts have been made by members of the Night 
Photographers’ Society to obtain these same effects in the 
country, in woodlands where the trees begin to thin out (and 
such like spots), by means of the flashlight. I am unable at 
present to make up my mind whether these appeal to me or 
whether the illumination be not so great and so unusual as 
to give one a feeling of the unreality of the effect which quite 
spoils the zsthetic pleasure of the picture (Kke those flash- 
light pictures of wild beasts in their haunts); but of one 
thing I am sure, that where these effects are only sought as 
decorative schemes, and not intended as statements of fact, 
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they are quite legitimate, and no such feeling of unreality 
would matter. , 

On the other hand, some members of the society have 
secured the most delicate and delightful tree subjects against 
the sky simply by the slight persistence of daylight and by 
the help of the moon shining in another part of the heavens; 
the moon gives ample light, not only on the upper, but also 
on the lower parts of trees and the adjacent grass and 
herbage. I, a dweller in London, rather envy the countrv- 
man the interesting experiments possible to him in this 
direction. 

The Society of Night Fhotographers. 
While on the subject of autumn nights in the country, I 


OPTICAL DIFFUSION IN ENLARGEMENTS. 
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may say that the Society of Night Photography will heartily 
welcome the results of experiments by those residing in the 
country, in these as well as other directions. We in London 
are unfortunately limited in our range of experiments a good 
deal, and see too much of artificial and not enough of natural 
light in our night work, and our sphere of experiment is thus 
limited. 

Autumn, then, offers the night worker very definite attrac- 
tions and opportunities. The weather is generally warm, the 
mists and thickening of the atmosphere are useful in picture- 
making, the fall of the leaf enlarges his possibilities for pic- 
torial work. This time and opportunity is near at hand, and 
it does not last at its best more than a few weeks. 


-—— 


By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. 


HILST the Editor was penning his lines on 

‘“ Diffusion of Focus in Making Enlarge- 

ments," for the Special Autumn Number 

of THE А. Р. anp P. N., I was probably 
experimenting on another means of obtaining similar 
effects by purely optical methods. Anyone conversant 
with the Dallmeyer-Bergheim (uncorrected) lens will 
admit the similarity that exists between the images it 
yields and photographic enlargements made through 
bolting silk or other suitable fabrics; the lens, how- 
ever, possesses the distinct advantage that it impresses 
no structure on the photograph. 


А. > 
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Some portrait lenses, of which Dallmeyer's B patent 
lens may serve as an example, have a means of in- 
creasing diffusion of focus by unscrewing the back cell 
of the lens. This lens used in conjunction with a nega- 
tive lens will vield photographs very similar in char- 
acter to those taken with an uncorrected telephoto- 
graphic lens, such as the Dallmeyer-Bergheim. Com- 
parisons between portraits taken with these two types 
of telephotographic lens will be found in two articles 
of mine, '' Telephotographic Portraiture,” in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, February 13th and March 
Oth, 1606. 
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The diffusion in telephotographs made with the B 
patent lens and a negative lens depends upon the ad- 
justment of the former; the negative lens simply magni- 
fies the image. From these premises it seemed safe to 
conclude that an ordinary enlargement (in contradis- 
tinction to a telephotographic enlargement), made witha 
portrait lens adjusted for diffused focus, from a sharp 
negative, would possess very similar qualities to one 
made with a rectilinear or anastigmat lens through 
bolting silk. My experiments, reproduced herewith, 
will be found, I think, to bear out my contention. 

I have already mentioned one advantage that optical 


No. 3. 


diffusion has over (shall we call it?) textile diffusion : the 
absence of any added and foreign structure; beyond 
this there is a gain in rapidity. All four illustrations 
were made with the lens at its full aperture, Е / 3.16, and 
identical exposures were given; diffusion is not pro- 
duced by a light-obstructing substance, so increased 
exposures are not necessary. 

Let us now look at these four little prints and see 
what is to be learnt from them. No. 1 was made with 
the portrait lens intact and sharply focussed; notice 
particularly the bark on the nearest tree trunk. This 
is a fairly accurate reproduction of the negative, which 
is not critically sharp, as the taking lens was not 
stopped down; but I think that stopping down the en- 
larging lens would have given a slightly sharper 
enlargement. 

Probably the reproduction will not give the slight dif- 
fusion effect just visible in the print. No. 2 was taken 
under the same conditions, but with the lens out of 
focus. All fine detail has been lost; it is barely possible 
to trace the lines in the bark of the largest tree. For 
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No. 3 the back cell of the lens was unscrewed three 
turns; the lens was then carefully focussed to give the 
best possible definition. 

In this case the detail in the bark is almost as clear 
as in No. 1; the blur is more noticeable in the small 
trees on the left, the dark shadow to one side of each 
has increased in width. No. 4 has received the maxi- 
mum amount of diffusion; the cell was unscrewed six 
or seven turns, and the lens focussed (as in the case 
of No. 3) to give the sharpest definition that was 
feasible under the circumstances. This print has, I 
think, very much the effect of an enlargement made 
through bolting silk, but the blur is smooth; there are 
of course, no traces of lines. But with all this diffusion 
the fine detail is still preserved; that is the advantage 
which this method has over an out-of-focus enlarge- 
ment such as No. 2. 

As I have never worked with bolting silk, I do not 
know how far it is practicable to observe and adjust 
the amount of diffusion when making the enlargement. 
But working with the lens, in the manner just outlined, 
the effect produced can be seen on the screen and 
the lens altered, if need be, to give the amount of 
diffusion required. There is a range at command 
represented by the difference between prints No. 1 and 
№0; 4. 

The methods suggested by Mr. Mortimer іп the 
article quoted at the outset do not offer quite the same 
advantage in this respect, though, as every one does 
not own a special type of portrait lens, they may be 
more generally useful. I imagine that the use of 
different stops (the last method but one) would yield 
the nearest approach to the type of image shown in 
No. 4. 
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A SIMPLE PLATE-WASHER. 4 


N EGATIVE washing seems to be one of those points in 

which nearly every photographer differs in practice. The 
following description of the construction of a very simple and 
efficient washer for quarter-plates, which I use myself, may prove 
useful and interesting. 

Procure a piece of ordinary wood 3o in. in length, 1j in. in 
breadth, and 4 in. thick. Make a groove 4 in. wide and fin. 
deep at one edge of this; the cross section shown in fig. 1 will 
explain this groove 

The grooving can be done by means of a plane specially 
adapted to this purpose, or by an ordinary sharp chisel, together 
with a little patience and care, or, failing both, by any carpenter, 
who could be got to prepare the wood for a mere trifle. 

Next cut the wood into two lengths of 15 inches each. Lay 
these two pieces (marked A and B in fig. 2) on 5 table, and with 
the grooved edges facing each other, and sufficiently apart to 
allow a quarter-plate to rest flat between the grooves. Having 
thus ascertained the correct distance which one piece must be 
from the other, fix them at this distance. To do this, procure 
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two pieces of wood (marked C and D in fig. 2) each about 6}in. 
by 4 in. by 4 in., and fasten each piece by means of small nails 
to the ends of A and B, as shown in fig. 2 (not drawn to scale). 
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The plate-washer is now complete, and if made according to 
the dimensions given, it will be found capable of holding four 
quarter-plates, with sufficient space between each to allow of 
the plates being easily handled. To wash the plates, the frame 
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must be floated with the grooved edges up, іп a bath or other 
vessel containing about six inches of water. The plates are 
placed film side down, resting between the grooves in the 
frame, and allowed to remain there for about an hour or so, 
when every trace of hypo will have sunk to the bottom, and the 
plates will be thoroughly washed It may be observed that 
when the plates are resting on the grooves the films will be 
just under the surface of the water. | 

The dimensions given above can, of course, be easily altered 
to suit the different sizes of plates. But those who use half- 
plates as well as quarter-plates can, by making the groove 
4 in. wide instead of 3 in., use the washer for both sizes, the 
half-plates being inserted lengthwise. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. кан toe Vire Rapid 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... .. | 1/25 вес. | 1/40 вес. | 1/75 sec. 1/100 вес. | 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
ice ai ie ben eens. < MAS. ou QAAE. 4 1/45 , |1/60 „ | 1/75 .. 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 
Seem is. Jue. jim „ иза s | aao > 
e MARIAE TU DET oe IRAN NEU ERN A 
Edgar ood oo. т MAT EM E es 
much shut in by buildings ... ... .« .. | 2 secs. | 1j 5. >, | 5 19 © xs 13  , 
"ines big hp white enu. 6 Т 5 secs. 3 secs. | 2 secs. | 1} & 


ө | 
| ) | 


As а further cuide we append a list of some af the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They hate been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Warwick, Double Instan. Marion, Iso. GEM, Medium. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. WELLING ron, Speedy. Mawson, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. CRisTOID, Film. 
Rocket WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 5 Ortho B, у; Sovereign. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
BARNET, Red Seal and Panchromatic. | Pacet, XXXXX. N.F Empress. 


99 
à Super Speed. 
Cavett. Royal Stardard 
Special Ex.R. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 55 Ortho. 
GEM, Salon. Cavett, Royal Standard 
, Portrait. Extra Rapid. | 
Irronp, Monarch. "T Royal Standard 
» Zenith. Ortho. | | 
Intpertat, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 


Orthochrome S.S. " Ortho. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 

s, Violet Label. Gem, Meteor, | 
MARION, Supreme. ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 

PS » Special Rapid. 

IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 


ve . . 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 


Pacer, Swiftand Ex. Special. 


» Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 

Allochrome and Pinachrome 

Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 

Professional. 

CrERoN, Roll Film. 

۴ Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENsicN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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Kopak, N.C. Film. 
`i Premo Film Pack. 
Kopoip, Plate. 


LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Film. 


9? 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
+» . Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


LL 
MARION, Portrait. 

Т Landscape. 
PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 

Ordinary Plates. 

AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Eowarps Medium. 
ItroRD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
гасат, Хх. 

AJAR, inary. 
Warwick, Orditiaty 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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\ NOTE ON THE SALON. 


By WARD MUIR 


r 

n" NE keeps drifting back to the D. 
sT C) O. Hills on the end wall, to 
savour once again their 
old- world fragrance, 
and to marvel at the 
sureness of their artis- 
try. How that end 
wall, with its double 
row of (at a distance) 
undistinguished, white- 
mounted little prints, 
queens it over the 
whole of the rest of the 
show ! 

It was a dangerous 
experiment thus to in- 
vite comparisons Бе- 
tween 1844 and 1909; and if 
the said comparisons prove 
odious, the originators of the 
scheme have only themselves 
to thank. I am told that the 
collection is so beautiful that 
it justifies itself. So be it. 
It zs beautiful. If its object 
was to prove that photography has no history, then this “ his- 
torical” section does justify itself. For there is no history when 
there is no progress; and this Hill show simply proves that we 
have not progressed (at least, in portraiture) since his day. Pre- 
sumably in his time there was only one man doing such work— 
Hill himself; and to-day there may be a dozen, in the whole 
world. Honestly, I can't believe that there are more than a 
dozen; I shouldn't be surprised to hear that there are fewer. 
And if there are a dozen, I venture to opine that all but, say, 
three, are working on lines diametrically the reverse of those 
which the Ring, as a whole, seems to approve and foster. I 
mean, they are relying on photography and brains rather than 
on photography and brains and hands. 

These Hill pictures are art, if they are anything. And, both 
as portraits and as “ art," the only modern work that can vie 
with them is work which, as far as I can judge, is as pure photo- 
graphy as they are; I allude to the Hoppé portraits, to Evans's 
* Hubert Bland," Arbuthnot's almost brutal, but undeniably 
vivid, °“ J. R. Goold, Esq.," Annan's ‘Grant Richards, Esq.," 
Cadby's “Child Study," and Miss Warburg's “ Portrait" (com- 
pare this last, by the way, with Hill's No. 128, and you will 
see the differences between the old and the new epitomised— 
_also the similarities). 

As soon as we get down to landscape work we are, of course, 
in a manifestly expanding field ; and the twentieth century is 
able to cock up its tail a bit and plume itself on its achieve- 
ments. Even here, though, Hill can (en passant, as it were) 
administer a gentle pin-prick to our inflation; his wee “ Edin- 
burgh Castle" is as romantic, as dramatic, as the biggest and 
latest thing in oils—and gets its effect without, so to speak, two- 
pence worth of effort; and his “ Newhaven " is as good a street 
scene as there is, or ever has been, in the gallery, though a snap 
exposure would have been beyond his wildest dreams. But 
Anderson's °“ Windmill,’ Benington’s splendid “Cab Rank," 
Annan's shimmering and sunny “The Water Garden," and 
Read's “The Bay " are admittedly products of an era different 
from (though not necessarily more significant than) that of D. O. 
Hill. 

Enough of Hill, and the wisdom or unwisdom of hanging such 
a dominating lot of him. Having allowed him to bowl us over, 
humiliate and delight us, and cruelly tinge our estimate of the 
entire Salon, let us make a manful effort to forget him in a quick 
run round the walls in search for examples of the work of the 
living. 

Hopp; to begin with, seems at last to have gained the recog- 
nition he deserves. His portraits are most admirable. There 
are nine of them, and not one too many. These are living, 
breathing human beings, not caricatures or monstrosities. In- 
evitably one thinks of Coburn's portraiture—of much of which I 
am a sincere admirer. А difference between Coburn and Hoppé 
is this: that the latter knows when he has done a bad piece of 
work, and— well, he leaves it at home. The former—but I need 
pursue the comparison no further. Hoppé won't be offended 
with me for taking it for granted that he sometimes makes a 
miss. It is the highest compliment I can pay him to say that 
we have to guess at the existence of those misses—for it means 
that he has the sanity to recognise them before sending-in day. 
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The new comers are many, but it is unsafe to prophesy about 
their staying powers, for most have but a single picture from 
which we may estimate them. It is sad to see so few Britishers in 
the new comers' class; one only (and his name, though new to 
me, is perhaps already known to others) genuinely makes a big 
mark—that is Frank H. Read. His trio of pictures are quite in the 
first flight, and I wish he had sent more. The “ Outdoor Por- 
trait Group" is reminiscent of Steichen in his less acrobatic 
moods ; it 1s strong and photographic, and altogether delightful. 

An Italian newcomer, D. G. Tesio, who sends a tiny print 
entitled *' Plenilunio," is, to me, the next most interesting. Then 
comes one Huysen, who gives us a scrap of finely observed real 
life in “ Sickness and Poverty ” : 


been proud of. (Bother it! here is Hill intruding again.) Then 


a scene which Hill would have | 


R. 5. Kauffman, a Philadelphian, whose picture of “ Toilers of : 


the Fields" represents three women hoeing, with vigour and 
noble movement. Then Mrs. Kandl, who sends a “ Portrait " 
with as exquisite a face outline as I have ever seen. Lastly, a 
touch of Frenchiness is provided, paradoxically enough, by a 
German, Peter Oettel, in his little ** Montmartre," which is a 
picture-postcardy theme treated with novelty and verve. 

The show, as a whole—except Hill!—is taking itself very seri- 
ously in offering so thin a line of work round the walls, and it 
remains to be seen whether outsiders will take it equally seri- 
ously. Insiders—the actual photographic public—ought to come 
in plenty. Their shillingsworth is assured. I would close with 
one warning. Though the show be small, beware of coming 
away too soon and asserting that you have ‘seen everything.” 
There is a lot to see—if you use your eyes! 


LANTERN SLIDE MAKING. 


ESSRS. WRATTEN AND WAINWRIGHT have just issued 

an extremely useful little booklet on lantern slides. This 
booklet deals with the subject in the usual thorough manner 
that characterises all the firm’s products, and has the merit of 
not appearing as an advertisement only. The reading matter, 
of course, takes account more particularly of the Wratten lan- 
tern plates, and draws special attention to the new bromide of 
silver lantern-plate recently put on the market. 

The following table of developers, exposure, and time of 
development for warm-toned slides on the Wratten lantern 
plate, given in this booklet, will be found of great use for the 
practical worker :— 


NORMAL DEVELOPER, 


A Metol _ sa ove ... 44 grairs or ІО grams. 
Hydrokinone  ... ЕУР 89 ^. ОЙ 5 x 
Sod. Sulphite I ounce or 100  ,, 

Carbonate ... кеа us oo. Se ОЮ $i 


Water... ... 20 ounces ог 2,000 c.c. 
RESTRAINING SOLUTIONS. 
B Ammonium Carbonate ... I ounce or 5o grams. 
“i Bromide| ... m» d uy 0t. $0 iy 
Water  ... TT Е .. То оцпсеѕ ог 500 c.c. 
С Sodium Thiosulphite (Hypo) ... I ounce ог 50 grams. 
Water  .. ni v .. IOouncesor 500 c.c. 
Develop 
ment time 
Developer : т oz. contains Exposure (in mins.) 
Tone. Drams. Drams. Drams, Multiple. at бо? F 
Warm Black 7) А $ B 2 2} 
Cool Sepia кё». В I B 3 4 
Warm Sepia ... 64 A 14 B 34 8 
Sepia Brown ... 6 А 2 B 6 Io 
Brown ... «a DE A 4 B "E 3 5 
Brown Purple ... 6 A I B i x 5 IO 
Purple — А 2 B C Io 12 
Carmine... 4j A 3 HB 4 С 48 20 


The unit of exposure is taken as the exposure necessary to get 
a black-toned slide with an unrestrained developer, and will 
depend upon the negative in the manner described in the sec- 
tion dealing with exposure. The times of exposure in the table 
are given simply as multiples of that unit exposure. 

It may be mentioned again that intensity of illumination, and 
consequently exposure, varies inversely as the square of the 
distance between the source of light and the printing-frame. 
One inch of magnesium ribbon at one foot, for instance, gives 
nine times as much exposure as one inch at three feet. 

Every lantern-plate worker should write for a copy of this 
instructive booklet to Wratten and Wainwright, Croydon. It 
will be sent free. (МЫРЫ ИШ 
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HARD LABOUR.” 


October 5, 19°9. 


By NELSON STEDMAN. 


From the К. P. S. Exhibition now open at the New Gallery, Regen‘ Street. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE PICTORIAL SECTION. 


By ANTONY GUEST. х 


HE spirit of reform manifests itself very clearly, 
Т though not obtrusively, in this year’s show at the New 
Gallery. The soft light falling on the pictorial work 
in the West Room through the chastening influence of the 
white velarium gives a keynote suggestive of purity of 
artistic effort, and disavowal of sharply rendered realism or 
screaming effects, while the tasteful grouping of the prints 
against a warm background helps to concentrate attention 
on the walls. 

But this new and welcome spirit is still more noticeable in 
the reduced number of exhibits, and especially in their 
quality. The show tends to become more select, and the 
honour of being accepted is the greater. 


Choice Pictures. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that the pick of the 
show is '' Elona,” by Augustus Thibaudeau, for, though 
not without fault, this poeticallv conceived portrait of a 
young woman is pervaded throughout by earnest and dis- 
criminating thought combined with intensity of feeling. 
There is nothing haphazard, all is weighed and selected, and 
though restraint is carried to an extreme, not the less force 
is felt in the delicate and expressive modelling of the face. 

The tone of the complexion has evidently been most care- 
fully compared with the soft high light on the breast, and 
it will be noted how the further side of the figure seems to 
lose itself in atmosphere, though the outline gradually 
reveals itself as the picture is contemplated. Perhaps the 
dark tone of the background weakens the composition 
through almost obliterating the lines of the figure, but with 
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so much subtle and thorough work the defect is easily 
forgiven. 

There is another beautiful print, '' Cleo," by the same 
artist, who belongs to the progressive Buffalo school, and 
gives the idea of one who aims in a single-minded way, 
and with great force of purpose, at expressing a highly 
refined and tender appreciation of beauty, with a reticence 
which precludes any clamorous appeal for attention. 

Varietv of subject is very desirable, and there is plenty of 
it in this show, yet in one important direction I notice a fall- 
ing off. Where is the sea? Truly there are two or three 
small works of no exceptional power, which represent some 
aspects of the subject. But the spirit of the ocean, its 
breezy movement, its subtle variations of light, its differ- 
ences of mood from extreme gentleness to desperate vigour-— 
these things seem to have been overlooked this year, and I 
regret their absence the more because the study of the sea 
calls for the fullest power of observation, and demands the 
application of most useful artistic principles. 

One recognises that Mr. Mortimer's advance on other lines 
has entailed a certain loss, and the hint should be obvious to 
those who have been tempted by the sea that he has here 
left open a rich field for enterprise, but will be difficult to 
follow. Still, he sets a good example in refusing to get in 
a groove and in developing in new directions, and his work 
certainly gives a vigorous lead by its independent and in- 
dividual quality, as shown most strikingly in ** A Landscape 
in Holland," which is the kind of picture that establishes 
itself in the memory through its unusual decorative arrange- 

Continued on page 343) 
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THE TRESPASSER By W. C. S. FERGUSSON 


ho 1 (7 725 С ^ 3c , a ‚1 › , >, Р , M 4 , p , А А j b a 2r Bp , ҮҮТ, X ^0 á 
T he original of this picture is No. 119 a£ the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at tie New Gaiiery, Regent Street, W. 
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, ` . ARTON. 
2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


1 Ле РІ ILE of 71 Asc? و‎ r , < 2 
тек ginal of this picture is No. 100 at the Photographic Salon, now open at 5 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. By J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
The original of this picture is No. 59 at the Photographic Salon, now open at sa, Pall Mali East, S.W. 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. By 5. С. KIMBER, F.R.P.S. 
The original of this picture is No. 29 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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ment with almost bare trees against a bold sky, and a verv 
interesting arrangement of light reflected from the cumulus 
into the foreground. 

is is one of the strongest works in the show, though 
perhaps there may be more matter for useful meditation in 
the original composition, ** Young Holland," wherein it will 
be noted how the children at play fall into a graceful line, 
with aerial perspective in the figures from the nearest to the 
furthest, and with much quaintness of character and move- 
ment. Though this work has been seen before, at Mr. 
Mortimer's one-man show of bromoils at the R. P. S., 
Russell Square, it is still most welcome for its freshness of 
observation and sentiment, and its judicious treatment. 


Works with a Moral 


Another member of the Buffalo fraternity, Louis Flecken- 
stein, sends *' The Life Class," the subject of which, by the 
way, suggests that these photographers also study painting, 
doubtless to their great advantage. I do not, however, 
regard ‘‘ The Life Class" as a conspicuous success, for 
though it shows ingenuity of arrangement, the model in the 
background is so much emphasised that she comes forward, 
instead of retiring mysteriously and poetically as she might 
have done, to the increased interest of the picture. 

Passing round the walls, one notices “ St. James's Street, 
Lincoln," by Bertram Cox, which, though not commendable 
throughout, chiefly by reason of commonplace treatment of 
the foreground, has merit in the well-observed tone of the 
concentrated light on the tower; and a step further brings 
us to '' The Hillside Harvest," by Alexander Keighley, а 
characteristic example, showing how he combines qualities 
of atmosphere with well-judged composition and appropriate 
emphasis, and imparts a poetic fecling to the whole, through 
simplification of the unimportant and a nice appreciation of 
outdoor light and tone. 

In order to understand how such correctness of treatment 
and expression of sentiment are arrived at it would be useful 
to see the original negative. Оле would then recognise that 
artistic photography consists no more in knowing what to 
represent than what to leave out. 

Of course, one may leave out too much, and I fancy that 
А. К. Dannatt tends in that direction in portraying a '* Ladv 
at Spinet ’’ and omitting the instrument altogether, though 
it certainly suggests itself as being lost in the shadow, and 
the movement and general tone are pleasing. 

A sunny little boy is ‘‘ Stephen," represented by G. W. 
Miller in very good tone, especially in the shaded face 
against the light on the hat; and, further on, is “ Sun- 
shine," in which another little fellow is cleverly depicted bv 
W. H. House with much simplicity and natural charm. 
The eves are screwed up in the strong light, and the 
“ values ” of light and shadow on the face are well rendered, 
but a tone on the background would have helped. These 
two pictures have two useful morals. One is that the bril- 
liance of sunlight can be obtained without violent contrasts 
in light and shade, and the other that something may be 
gained through treatment appropriate to the subject, for the 
gentle vivacity of the light and the simplicity of the render- 


ing accord with the sentiment of childhood. 


Points of Interest. 


К. Е. Kauffman’s “The Pedlar Woman " carrying 
packages has very good movement, but the sky is too light 
for a sunny day when the light is in the sun, and, unless i: 
happens to fall on clouds, not in the sky. A word of con- 
gratulation is due to Miss Winifred Prout for her daintv 
little figure, '' A Fairy Tale," and there is a decided charm 
in Mr. A. Н. Lisett's ‘‘ The Pendant," a pleasingly quaint 
and original composition, showing a.pretty, hooded girl, 
with nicety of tone. 

M. T. Fleisher's ** Japanese Landscape " strikes me as 
rather thin than delicate, being deficient in quality and 
graduation of tone, and requiring a point of emphasis. 

One of the notable pictures of the show is the ** Mother 
and Child," by G. A. Amy. It is true that we have heard 
of the subject before, but no one can say that it is not of 
perennial interest, and here it is very naturally arranged and 
expressively rendered. The difficulty of the conflicting points 
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of emphasis in the two heads has been overcome by accen- 
tuating the child and endowing it with animation, while the : 
mother is given a modest and retiring róle. 

F. J. Mortimer's “* In Amsterdam ” is a lively scene with 
a telling effect of well-arranged light on the distant houses, 
which take their places very comfortably, thereby showing 
that a problem in aerial perspective has been successfullv 
dealt with, for illuminated objects in the distance often dis- 
play a tendencv to spring to the front. 

Bertram Park's * The Watcher " deserves appreciation 
for the imaginative treatment that he has given to the 
female figure. There is double emphasis in Dr. Jordan's 
“ Ancient and Modern," on the steamer and on the sail, 
otherwise it has merit. 

Colour in Snow. 

A work of distinguished excellence is ** The Summit of the 
Pass,” by W. Rawlings. I remember that he has previously 
given good renderings of snow, but never with so much suc- 
cess as in the present instance, for he has here captured 
something of its quality and texture in the foreground, and 
has suggested its colour as it fades into the atmospheric 
distance. This picture, I hope, will be a reminder that what 
is to be looked for in snow is not its whiteness but its colour, 
for it always convevs faint reflections of its surroundings, 
especially of the sky and atmosphere, and what is perhaps 
less commonly recognised is that it is itself reflected by all 
the trees and other objects which it surrounds. 

This has scarcely been appreciated by Thomas Wright in 
“In Winter's Cold Grip," a somewhat realistic snow scene, 
but one in which observation has not penetrated the less 
insistent qualities, so that the dark trees, uninfluenced by re- 
flected light, look hard, and the much needed suggestion of 
colour is absent. ‘“ А Gleam of Sunshine " is represented 
by C. Hemstead, not without observant appreciation of a 
difficult theme, but the work might have been strengthened 
by a more certain indication of where the sunlight strikes 
the wall, and by the elimination of a needless high light at 
the bottom on the right, this being more brilliant than any- 
thing that is done by the gleam itself. . 

D. A. Davis has a graceful figure, ** In Maiden Medita- 
tion,’’ portrayed with reserve and a sense of tone, and Arthur 
Smith's ‘‘A Yorkshire Valley," though a modest little 
work, is distinguished by truth and atmosphere in a greater: 
degree than many more pretentious productions. 

Mlle. Laguarde’s “ L'Eté " is a fanciful and graceful 
female figure, but it is a pity that she has destroyed the 
delicacy and poetry of the idea by undue emphasis of the 
head. A little emphasis would be very well, but directly it 
is forced the refinement goes, and a suspicion of vulgarity 
begins to take its place. Mrs. Powles’s ‘‘A Street in 
Chartres " shows good judgment in the arrangement of 
light and makes a pleasant composition. 


0 Striking “Movement.” 

* Hard Labour," by N. Stedman, is a remarkable work, 
especially on account of the intense sense of strain that is felt 
in the horse dragging at its load. On account of its move- 
ment alone this representation of a patient and hard-worked 
animal is striking and powerful. But why, I wonder, could 
not this picture of a great effort be presented in a natural 
way, instead of like the photograph of a statue in white 
against darkness? The strong noon shadow is suggestive of 
the open air, but the dark background calls to mind a cur- 
tain placed behind a statue to give it relief in a studio. — 

A promising theme, '* The Bridesmaids,’’ with their white 
caps glittering in the sun, is deprived by W. G. Meredith of 
much of its effect through the dazzling whiteness that he has 
given to the road. A tone on this would have suggested its 
colour, and would also have permitted the caps to retain their 
due pictorial value. “ The late Lord Robertson," by Wil- 
liam Crooke, of Edinburgh, is a dignified portrait, which 
might easily be mistaken for an engraving. It is a mag- 
nificent example of the highest class of professional work. 
* Richard Langford Speaight and his Mother," by R. N. 
Speaight, might also be taken for a fine engraving. 

There is no more interesting portrait in the gallery than 
Frederick Hollver's ** George Meredith,"' a large profile, full 
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of animation, and giving effect to the acute intellectuality 
and elevated character of the sitter. 

The east wall is distinguished by some remarkable colour 
work, notably “ Writing to her Sweetheart," by R. 
Lorenzale. This is, no doubt, the greatest achievement that 
the oil process has produced in colour, and is therefore of 
much technical interest. But regarded solely from the 
artistic standpoint, I cannot think that it is the kind of work 
to arouse enthusiasm, for it is naturally lacking in the ex- 
pressiveness, sympathy of touch, finesse of perception and 
execution, and love of colour for its own sake, that one looks 
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for in a painting. In fact, I think that more vitality might 
have been imparted to the work without the colour. And 
one is inclined to ask, ** What is the use of the process if it 
falls so far short of painting? " While acknowledging the 
cleverness of this and other examples of colour work, it 
seems to be an attempt to develop photography in the wrong 
direction, and there is the danger that it may lure good 
workers in monochrome from the real path of progress and 
land them in a cul-de-sac. There is plenty of scope for 
advance through the natural functions of the medium, but 
this colour work has not even the justification of the sun. 


Pn m е ч دد ےک کے کی‎ i c 


THE TECHNICAL AND COLOUR SECTIONS AT THE В.Р. S. EXHIBITION. 


Йй Royal Photographic Society may congratulate itself on 
having a particularly interesting set of technical and scien- 
tific exhibits this year; it is one which should attract a very 
large number of visitors to the exhibition. 


Colour Work. 

There is a large collection of colour photographs, and quite 
a large number of exhibitors. The results are obtained, in the 
majority of cases, on Autochrome plates, but examples of work 
on the Thames and other screen plates are also to be found, 
including some snapshots on Thames plates by Colin Bennett. 

One of the finest autochromes is that of Dr. Drake-Brockman, 
called ''Still-Life." И represents some fruit, a champagne 
bottle, and a full glass of the wine, the latter being extra- 
ordinarily realistic and natural. J. C. Warburg's “The Rusted 
Buoy ” is of interest, as it shows how nicely exposure must 
be timed to get a thoroughly good result ; the buoy, in the fore- 
ground, is “ life-like " in its naturalness, while the background, 
apparently over-exposed, is much too blue. Mr. Warburg may, 
however, have aimed at this effect for the idea of atmospheric 
suggestion. This exhibitor’s other exhibits are also of good 
pictorial quality. 

Other autochromes which stand apart for technique and 
happy colour rendering are three flower studies by Dr. W. J. 
Russell (660, 661, and 662), “Currants and Michaelmas 
Daisies," by — Ralli, * Gloucester Cathedral, South Aisle,” by 
S. A. Pitcher, and “ Bog Asphodel," by P. С. Dallinger. 

Mr. McIntosh, the secretary of the R. P. S., shows two 
examples of autochrome work. These are of the fine painted 
ceiling at the society’s old house, 66, Russell Square, and are 
very interesting on that account. 

The moiré patterns, obtained by crossing two Krayn line 
screens, photographed in colours, by Mees and Pledge, is excel- 
lent, and very realistic. | 

The six pinatype transparencies shown by Dr. Kónig stand 
out amongst the autochromes, etc., by reason of the compara- 
tive brilliance, and Dr. König certainly deserves high praise 
for their excellence; one, representing a painting, is a particu- 
larly fine piece of work. In the gallery, also, some paper 
pinatype prints are exhibited by Dr. Kónig, one picture of some 
briliantly coloured pansies being notable. The Thames Plate 
Co. also have an interesting exhibit in the Balcony. 


Astronomical and Photomicrographic Exhibits. * 

Astronomical photographs are in good evidence. There are 
some particularly interesting transparencies by the Astronomer 
Royal, taken at Greenwich Observatory, showing the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth satellites of Jupiter, and various pictures 
of the comet rgoSc, better known as comet Morehouse. Some 
photographs of this comet are also shown by Dr. Max Wolf. 

Amongst some examples of spectrographic work we noticed 
an excellent result of the ruthenium lines, exhibited by Dr. 
Kayser, together with other beautifully defined spectrograms 
obtained with a large concave grating. 

Some photomicrographs by Dr. Mees and E. K. Hunter, 
showing the increase in the size of an image with increased 
exposure, are instructive, showing how the diameter of the 
photographic image increases by approximately the same 
amount every time the exposure is doubled, the exposures being 
on a process plate, of a small point opening in a brightly 
illuminated slit. Mr. Pledge's photomicrographs ОЁ screen- 
plates, magnified tco diameters, are also well worth inspection. 

Some photomicrographs— presumably taken on autochrome 
plates—bv A. J. Newton, show how singularly far from natural 
the colours obtained may be. His photographs in colours of 
the various screens used in making screenplates are far from 
representing the actual true colours, but are nevertheless of 
interest. 

Amongst the technical exhibits is one worthy of mention, by 
H. J. Channon. This represents the gain in the weaker grada- 


tions of a P.O.P. print, obtained by exposing behind yellow or 
red glass. Strips of varying depths are shown, but the lighter 
strips are “ darker" compared with the darkest when printed 
through yellow glass than when not. We think much of the 
apparent benefit is due to the fact that, when printing through 
yellow glass, such a long exposure was given to bring up the 
lighter tones that the deeper tones had long since reached the 
maximum density obtainable, and the comparisons are, there- 
fore, hardly justified. 


Natural History. 

There is an interesting collection of natural history photo- 
graphs in the gallery, which embraces a wide field, and is, 
therefore, representative. The studies of a squirrel, hare, and 
fox cub by Douglas English are noteworthy. The life-history 
of the plaice, by Dr. Francis Ward, is a good piece of work, 
and the studies of Kathe Hecht, representing such subjects as 
a cat playing with a captured mouse, etc., are excellent. 

Several photographs of birds in their natural haunts are 
present, though we should have been glad of rather more par- 
ticulars of how they might be obtained. The series of pictures 
by Douglas English, representing the attack on a sand wasp by 
a dipterous fly, is perhaps one of the most creditable exhibits 
in the natural history studies. Balloon photography is not 
at all well represented, considering the attention that is being 
directed to it at the present time. Six photographs by Oscar 
Halldin, taken over and near Stockholm from balloons, will 
be found numbered 351 to 356. 


Cther Notable Exhibite. 

Some good examples of radiography are shown by Dr. Lester 
Leonard and Dr. Haenish. There is also one particularly in- 
teresting radiogram by Dr. Rodman, obtained by exposing a 
plate to the X-rays through various molluscan shells. The 
effect is beautiful—rather redolent of harmonograph curves— 
and the experiment suggests that a carefully selected shell might 
serve well as a sensitometer, instead of the aluminium wedge. 
Examples of radiographic work are also shown by Ilford, Ltd., 
and Sanger-Shepherd and Co., Ltd., who are makers of plates 
for X-ray purposes. 

Amongst the trade exhibits in the technical section are some 
very fine examples of three-colour half-tone prints, made by 
several well-known firms with Wratten and Wainwright’s plates 
and filters. Some specimen prints of marble are very realistic, 
and the colours more true to nature than in many of the direct 
colour-screen transparencies. An ingenious exhibit is shown 
by Wratten and Wainwright in the Fountain Court. Filters 
are passed in front of a diffraction spectrum, which is pro- 
jected upon a screen, and the absorption of various ortho- 
chromatic and trichromatic filters thus demonstrated. 

The society is fortunate this year in having some very fine 
specimens of Dr. Zeeman's work. Some of these are among 
the lantern slides and transparencies in the lantern stand in 
the North Room. The magnetic resolution of spectrum lines— 
work essentially connected with the name of Dr. Zeeman—1is 
shown admirablv in some spectrograms made with a Rowland 
grating. That showing the rotation of the plane of polarisation 
in the neighbourhood of magnetically resolved spectrum lines 
is exceedinglv interesting. 

A full series of exhibits shows the process of Mr. Arthur 
Payne—‘‘ Paynetype "—for making blocks direct by the employ- 
ment of metal plates. coated with aresist, and emulsion on the 
top of the resist. The process is suitable for line-work and 
coarse half-tone, and the results shown speak highly for the 
process. 

There are many other technical exhibits which we have not 
space to enlarge on here, and the amateur who is interested 
in the scientific application of photography will find ample re- 
payment for a visit. 

A further review of the trade exhibits will be given. next week. 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


The Bradford 
Exhibition. 


To-day the long anticipated exhibition of 
the Bradford Photographic Society is opened 
to the public, and writing these notes a week 
in advance of the event, I can assure all who will have the 
opportunity to visit the Bradford City Art Gallery that a really 
good members’ exhibition has been arranged for their inspection. 
It was arranged that the Lord Mayor of Bradford should open 
the show at a private function on Monday, October 4, and from 
the following day to the end of December the exhibition will 
be open and free of charge, from 10 a.m. to dusk, and every 
Sunday from two in the afternoon to nine in the evening. Look- 
ing over the exhibits shortly after the selection, I find some 120 
examples of work, amongst which are noted choice figure studies 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, landscape studies by Mr. Alex 
Keighley, F.R.P.S., daring examples of work by Mr. L. H. 
Leibriech, and other more or less artistic impressions con- 
tributed by a fair proportion of members. 


Bradford’s New 
Club House. 


In my last notes I referred to the new home 
of the Bradford Photographic Society, and 
now, having had the privilege of looking over 
the house at 11, Belle Vue, Manningham Lane, can most freely 
congratulate the Bradford executive on their enterprise and 
judgment. A very large house, standing in its own grounds, has 
been taken by the Bradford Arts Club, and apportioned out. 
The Bradford Photographic Society have a comfortable and 
cosy room for their exclusive use, and the study of photographic 
literature will, no doubt, be a prominent feature of its equip- 
ment. By the removal of a partition wall, a large lecture hall 
has been provided, and above that an upper room is set apart 
as a studio for daylight portraiture. Of course, a dark-room, 
in which an enlarger will be set up, is the essential feature of a 
photographic club, and the Bradford committee are providing 
this for the daily use of its members. The club rooms are 
situate on the tram route of one of the best districts of Bradford, 
and about ten minutes’ walk from the centre of city, anda like 
distance to the City Art Gallery in Lister Park. The success ot 
the scheme is largely dependent upon a substantial increase in 
the membership, but this should not prove an insuperable dif- 
ficulty when it is known that all the acknowledged advantages 
of a club can be obtained for a nominal subscription of 7s. 6d. 
The session opens in October, and new members are admitted 
on payment of 2s. 6d., with a shilling entrance fee. The hon. 
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secretary, Mr. W. E. Townend, of 14, Manchester Road, Brad- 
ford, will be glad to enrol new members at once. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society, some- 
what earlier than other Yorkshire societies, 
ауе opened their winter session on Septem- 
ber 21. The opening function was a conversazione, at which 
there was an exhibition of the R. P. S. Affiliation prize prints, 
a lantern exhibition of * The Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land," and other short entertainments of equal interest. The 
affair was voted an unqualified success, and it is hoped will 
be a stimulus to the more serious work of the session just 
entered upon. 


Halifax 
Camera Club. 


Conversazione 
at Sheffield. 


The Halifax Camera Club have issued a 
most alluring list of subjects for their weekly 
lectures and demonstrations, and although no 
mention is made in the syllabus of the usual exhibition of work, 
I trust the same has not been abandoned this season, for it was 
always a strong feature of the Halifax Society. Amongst the 
list of lecturers new names are noted, but familiar names are 
there also, not the least of which is the genial president, Mr. 
J. Ingham Learoyd, who on October 5 will air his “ Basilicon- 
thaumaturgical Views." 


The Wakefield Photographic Society have 
organised a good syllabus of lectures, amongst 
which are contributions by C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A., W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., 
F. Atkinson, Godfrey Bingley, and Harold G. Grainger. The 
annual exhibition is fixed for the end of March. 


Syllabus of the The Leeds Photographic Society are to be 
Leeds P. S. congratulated on the excellence of their sylla- 
bus for the winter session, of which a number 
of items will have special interest. Mr. Thomas K. Grant, of 
the Lumitre Company, will detail the latest information on 
“ The Autochrome Plate." The Platinotype Company will re- 
mind us that the platinotype process is not a dead art, and Mr. 
W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., will show the advantages of simplified 
printing by Kodak specialties. Dr. Tempest Anderson, F. W. 
Branson, F.C.S., Walter Bagshaw, J.P., T. Lee-Syms, F.R.P.S., 
and Harold Baker have also accepted invitations to lecture, 
whilst the session will open and close with social evenings. 


Lectures at 
Wakefield. 


———— T 
“~~ Y 


The Primus Lanternists’ Pocket Book and Diary, 1909-10.— 
This useful little annual has again been issued by Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
who are to be congratulated upon 
its appearance. The mass of in- 
formation of use to lanternists, cine- 
matographers, and all who make or 
use lantern slides, contained within 
its covers, is remarkable, everything 
being arranged for ready reference 
by the lantern worker. In addition 
to this, the space devoted to the 
diary for engagements and lists of 
slides is likely to prove of great 


utility, as the book is of a 
handy size for carrying in the 
pocket. It should be the constant 
companion of every lanternist and 
cinematographer. The book is 
edited by Mr. W. F. Butcher, 


F.C.S., and a copy will be sent post 
free for sixpence to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


City of London and Cripplegate P. S.—A preliminary syllabus 
of lectures and demonstrations for the new session, which 
commences on Monday, October rr, has been issued by the City 
of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society. Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., opens the session with a lantern lecture 
entitled ‘“ А Week in Holland with a Pocket Camera." Other 
fixtures include:—‘‘A Few Hints on the Gum-Platinum Pro- 
cess," by Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot (the first time that this 
interesting process has been demonstrated before a photo- 


graphic society); ‘‘Bromoil,’ by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, 
and a lantern lecture, London Through the Eyes of 
Gossip Pepys,’ by Mr. А. H. Blake, М.А. Beginners 
wil have every opportunity of improving their photo- 


graphy at the City of London P. S. this session, arrangements 
having been made with several of the advanced workers of the 


society to give monthly demonstrations on technical subjects 
such as Development, Bromide Enlarging, Intensification and 
Reduction, Control in Printing, etc., in the spacious dark-room 
which the members have at their disposal. Further particulars 
and full details as to membership may be obtained from the 
hon. sec., Mr. H. S. Cuming, 234, North End Road, West 
Kensington, W., or at the headquarters of the society at Cripple- 
gate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. i | | 
The Rotherham Exhibition.—The accompanying illustration 
shows the design of the plaque offered in the open and mem- 
bers’ sections of the Rotherham 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 
which will be opened at the Drill 
Hall, Rotherham, on October 20. 
Readers should note that entries 
close on October 11. H. C. Hem- 
mingway, of Tooker Road, Rother- 
ham, is the hon. sec. 
Photographic Convention of the 
United Kingdom.—A meeting of 
the committee of the Scarborough 
Camera Club was held in “The 
Museum," Scarborough, on Fri- 
day evening, September 24, to 
meet the representatives of the 
Convention for the purpose of 
making the necessary  arrange- 
ments for the twenty-fifth meeting, 
Mr. Godfrey Bingley (Leeds), the 
president-elect, having for his sup- 
porters Messrs. F. A. Bridge, sec- 
retary, F. B. Cattley (Harrogate), 
and Walter Potter (London). 
great deal of interest in the forth- 
coming meeting is exhibited by 
the people of Scarborough, and í 
with their goodwill assured and the natural beauties of the 
town and district, a very successful convention should result. 


The Rotherham Plaqte. 
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Beginners. 
WIDE-ANGLE LENSES. 


Query.—I see the use of wide-angle lenses on hand cameras 
is frequently recommended nowadays, whereas a few years ago 
we were always told to use long-focus lenses, and articles were 
published recommending 10-inch lenses on quarter-plate reflex 
cameras. Does not the wide-angle lens give bad perspective? 

R. V. H. (Taunton). 


Reply.—Of course, the choice of a lens, like the choice of 
most things, is a matter of personal opinion, and is also very 
dependent on the character of work to be done. Some workers 
advise the use of a reflex hand camera, but for certain work, 
particularly marine work, it is not only unsuitable, but, in our 
opinion, distinctly dangerous. On the other hand, for a great 
deal of, say, pictorial landscape, the combination you mention 


Fig. 1 


would be ideal. So with the lens. If you want an all-round 
instrument, the wide-angle lens will serve your purpose well. 
It will enable you to secure many subjects which you could not 
possibly get into the limits of your plate with a long-focus lens, 
and it will only give you violent perspective if you get too close 
to your subject. 


When Violent Perspective is Unavoidable. 


It must not be lost sight of that violent perspective is unavoid- 
able sometimes. That is, there are some subjects in restricted 
positions which can only be photographed with a wide-angle 
lens and consequent violent perspective, or must be left un- 
photographed. In some cases, where the aim is pictorial, of 
course they may well be left un- 
touched, but where records are wanted 


the end justifies the use of a wide-angle hn, | ps 


leas. Further, it must not be too hastily | 
assumed that à wide-angle invariably — gt te 


gives an unpleasing result. There are e^ hod 52 
4 j A | " 

cases where the perspective тау be Se CE 
. . E a Пу a i. 

violent without that fact being apparent. Me. dicio 


It is, after all, only when the violence 
of the perspective obtrudes itself on the 
eve that it becomes unpleasant. In 
some instances it gives a strength and 
importance to foreground objects which 
actually make the picture. 

Just about the time your letter 
reached us, we published an article 
(A. P. AND P. N., September 14, page 
262), in which the optical advantages 
of a wide-angle lens were carefully con 


N ^. AND HIS TROUBLES. ~a 
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Fig 2. 


Taken with 11 inch Lens. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing vartous queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replicd to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. даш: 


sidered, and we may, therefore, only briefly summarise them by 
saying that it is always easier to focus accurately by scale when 
using a lens of short focal-length (i.e, a wide-angle lens), and, 
further, that near and distant objects are simultaneously in 
focus to a much greater extent than when using a long-focus 
lens; that is, the short-focus lens has more *' depth of focus." 


The Aid of the Trimming Knife. 


It is better to have a somewhat smaller print which is pleas- 
ing than one the full size of the plate in use if distorted or 
showing violent perspective. In two of the prints we are repro- 
ducing this is graphically shown. In fig. 1, too close an 
approach to the subject has been made, with the result that the 
perspective is violent, and the camera has had to be tipped up 
to include all the building, thus producing distortion. Fig. 2, 
taken from a point of view some 
yards further away, gives true per- 
pendiculars, «and a better idea of 
the proportions of the building as a 
whole, while the unrequired margins 
may be trimmed off, still leaving a pic- 
ture larger than that obtained with 
many of the popular pocket cameras of 
the present day. f course, where 
enlargement is the aim, the difference 
between a 5 by 4 negative and one 4 by 
3 is practically negligible. 

When the Lens is 
Wide Angle. 

In such a case as this the lens is 
not a wide-angle lens, practically 
speaking, for the angle would be 
measured from the base of the portion 
actually required, and not from the 
base of the whole plate. That is, in 
fig. 2 the base of the entire print, which is the full size of the 
plate, is 5 inches. But the base of the actual picture is the 
length of the line A B, which, in the original print, is two and 
three-quarter inches. Now as both these prints were taken with 
the same lens, the angle of view is exactly the same when the 
complete prints are considered, but when we get further back 
from our subject, and trim down our print, as shown by the 
black line, we are, for our picture (not our plate), using a lens 
of less wide angle. This should bring clearly home to you the 
important fact that the angle of view depends on the size of 
picture produced with a given lens more than on the focal. 
length of the lens itself. 

“ Wide angle " is indeed a very indefinite term, and, in reality, 
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Taken with 4 inch Lens from same spot. 
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Taken «ith 4 inch Lens, to get tower larger. 


covering power in proportion to its focal length. We may turn 
plates. Glance 

E | and compare with 

is marked round 

inches is a long- 

inches is a short- 

these pictures were 

exactly, the  per- 

10, and the result would be indistinguishable from a 12 by 1o 


indicates nothing more than that the lens has very considerable 
to the three photographs of the church, which, again, were 
taken on 5 by 4 

EE NT d first of all at that 

y^ Soe | marked її inch, 

" - 22 the 4-inch print in 

which the church 

with a line. Taking 

the 5 by 4 plate, 11 

focus or narrow- 

angle lens, while 4 

focus or wide-angle 

lens. But as both 

taken from the 

same point of view 

spective of the church itself is absolutely identical. The por- 
tion of the picture enclosed by the line would enlarge to 12 by 
enlargement made from the whole of the negative taken with 
the 11-inch lens. This pair of illustrations then shows us what 


we may do with a wide-angle lens when it is possible to get - 


far enough away from our subject. 

As is necessary, however, in making clear any point, these 
two prints show an extreme. The lens usually fitted to a 5 by 4 
camera would be 6 or 6} inches in focal length, and a lens such 
as the advocate of a wide-angle lens on a hand camera would 
suggest would be possibly 5 inches, 4 inches оп the 5 by 4 
plate being rather an extreme. We have already seen from two 
of the illustrations how to use the wide-angle lens to get good 
or pleasing perspective, and the next reproduction—that of the 
church on the large scale done with the 4-inch lens—again 
shows how not to use it whenever it is possible to get a little 
further back from the subject. 


يوي 
Lines addressed to an old “Cooke’’ Lens sold some six‏ 
years ago by a reader of the “А. P.," and only recently‏ 


re-purchased. 


Canst tell me why, old lens with glasses bright, 
I yielded to insidious pretences 
Of others of thy race? For though such lenses 
Full covered every inch of my emulsion, 
Yet fool was I to compass thy expulsion 

And send thee to the distant '' ewigkeit.”’ 
Ah, Taylor, Taylor! It was моѓ the voice 

Of Hobson's choice. 


Ah, for a space, 'tis true, the glass of Jena 
Around me wove its mystic, potent spell 
Which led me on to barterings—to sell 
Thy trusty form to unknown, alien hands; 

And lo, thou wentest forth to far-off lands, 

And left me but to sing a plaintive scena, 
Lamenting my sad loss; ah, think of that, 

Anastigmat! 


But now again my willing fingers close 
Around thine unpretentious “ Unicum”’ 
ngain I gaze in admiration dumb 

AUR thy shining, highly lacquered hood. 
y joy, I ween, can well be understood, 

And who will grudge the thought that paltry prose 

Is quite inadequate to tell my glee 
On meeting thee? 


, 


Full lovingly I work thine apparatus; 
Once more thy shutter gives its ‘‘ time ’’—its '' 4,” 
Its '' 1-1cth,"" and all the others; how I laugh 
As once again I bid its noiseless blades 
To open; then to close. Great jov pervades 

(Accounting for this glad '' divine afflatus ’’), 
For nought in matters optical surpasses 

Thy " simple glasses.”’ 


I wonder, as the weary years have flown, 
What journeys thy successive owners took 
(To emulate thy namesake, Captain '' Cooke ”’ ?) 
What pictures, old obiective, hast thou made 
In cloistered close, in green and grassv glade 

Since other flanges claimed thee írom thine own? 
Enough. With tender care, no more to roam, 

I screw thee home. 


Now, after stress of numberless exchanges, 
To thee once more I gratefully return. 
And others, by my song, may haply learn 
That first attempts at purchasing one's kit 
Are sometimes really right; think over it. 
For he who 'mongst his friends a “ deal ” 
May find, too late, that ‘spite of eager quest, 
First love is best! 


arranges 
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We hear that the entries for the Thornton-Pickard Prize Com- 
petition this year constitute a record in numbers. The results 
will be published shortly. 


Messrs. James А. Sinclair and Co., of 54, Haymarket, 
announce that in order not to conflict with various exhibitions 
the sending-in day for their oil and bromoil prize competition 
1з altered to November 14. 


“How to Make Lantern Slides Easily and Successfully" is 
the title of a useful little pamphlet just issued by Mawson and 
Swan, Ltd., Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. It will be sent 
free to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. on application. 


Lecturing at the R. P. S. exhibition at the New Gallery last 
week, Mr. W. Thomas said that on a recent visit he had counted 
the painters’ studios in St. Ives. They numbered eighty-six, 
and this was only one of the seven colonies of artists in Corn- 
wall. 


News is to hand of a new plate for direct natural colour 
photography, made on an entirely new system, with no coloured 
screen. Prof. Thiele, of Strasburg, the inventor, claims that 
its sensitiveness is about 25 Waernecke, or as high as any extra- 
rapid plate. The colours are brilliant and very true to nature. 


The syllabus of classes to be held in the photography and 
printing crafts department of the Manchester School of Tech- 
nology has just been issued. The lecturer on pure photography 
is Chas. W. Gamble, M.Sc.Tech. Application for the prospec- 
tus, etc., should be made to the principal, J. H. Reynolds, 
M.Sc., at the school, Sackville Street, Manchester. 


The author of the Wratten and Wainwright new booklet on 
lantern slides (free on application) is a bit of a humourist. He 
remarks in the instructions for making warm-toned slides: 
“The best method of dealing with wrongly exposed slides is 
to put them for a few minutes into nearly boiling water. When 
carefully cleaned they make excellent cover-glasses.”’ 


The Society of Night Photographers will hold a dinner to 
inaugurate the winter season, on October 15, at 7.30, at Duer- 
mani's Restaurant, Dean Street, Soho. Members who desire to 
be present should send 2s. to the secretary, Mr. Russell 
Burchall, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., and apply for 
tickets at once, as the space is limited and the number wishing 
to attend large. 


Mr. H. C. Leat, 2, Richmond Street, Totterdown, Bristol, is 
the winner of the “ Ensign" Roll-Film Competition for Sep- 
tember. Four consolation prizes were also awarded, as the 
entries were very numerous. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three- 
guinea camera every month for the best negative on “ Ensign” 
film. Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with 
every spool of “ Ensign" film. 


Chas. H. Parker, of 339, Psalter Lane, Eccleshall, Sheffield, 
has ben appointed hon. secretary and treasurer of the Sheffield 
and Hallamshire Photographic Society, in place of Fred Lowe, 
who has retired after many years’ service. It has been sug- 
gested that each member of the society should contribute a 
photograph (suitably framed) of their own work, to be presented 
to Mr. Lowe as a mark of appreciation of his successful work. 


The name of Edgar R. Bull is well known to all visitors to 
photographic exhibitions as that of an architectural photographer 
of high repute and great experience. His pictures and slides have 
been prize-winners for many years. He has now put his com- 
plete collection of slides of the British cathedrals, abbeys, 
churches, old houses, details, etc., on the market. They are 
of the highest technical excellence, and are listed at 1s. each. 
Application to Mr. Bull’s address, 7, Ballina Street, Honor Oak 
Park, London, S.E., will procure a printed catalogue and list 
of subjects. 


The following photographic goods were stolen from a 
brougham, together with a large amount of jewellery, on Wed- 
nesday, September 22 :—Quarter-plate Nydia N. and G., No. 200, 
fitted with red leather bellows, and Ross 54 in. Homocentric, 
F/6.3, No. 69,003. A changing box, numbered 225. The camera 
was in a black leather case. Also a small black wood “ Beta " 
** Stereolette " camera, by W. Butcher and Sons, with nine metal 
slides filled. There were also about forty Stereolette negatives 
in two Imperial boxes. Any reader who may Be offered these 
goods for sale should communicate with W. Gordon Gould, 
83, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
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"THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fde amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. | 
For beginners, and those who have never won ап award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every weck. 
e 


Extra prizes are awarded when tł а 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—' The First Prize is awarded to J. Н. 
Surtees, 13, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, ‘‘ The 
Sculler.") Technical data: Plate, Kodak film, No. 1 F.P.K.; 
stop, F/11; exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, midday, 
june; developer, hydroquinone-metol; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on Wellington C.C., sepia toned. 

The Second Prize to Jas. McKissock, 68, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “ The White Sail") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; lens, Zeiss Proctor; stop, F/6.3; time of 
day, 9.30 a.m., July; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
Wellington rough bromide. 

The Extra Prize to H. W. W. McAnally, 6, Inverness Gardens, 
Campden Hill (Title of print, " The Sanctuary.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial flashlight; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/11; expo- 
sure, 50 seconds ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., May; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to D. P. Blades, Allanton, Chirnside, 
Scotland. (Title of print, “Nancy Pretty.’’) 
Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th 
second; time of day, afternoon, August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Y. G. Parnell, 11, St. Loo 
Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. (Title of print, “Child Study.") 
Technical data: Plate, Premo flat film; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/6; 
exposure, 4 second; time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, Texo Velox. 


| Hon. Mention. 

Geo. F. Hide, Eastbourne; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; K. 
Nozaki, Richmond ; Lim Swee Poh, Penang; R. Burchall, Lon- 
don, S.W.; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; J. T. Brindle, Nelson ; 
Mrs. Knapp, Wolverton ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; F. Bolton, 
Hull; Miss Pennethorne, Lyndfield; George Malcolm, Edin- 
burgh. 

Clase I. 

E. M. Horrocks, Bolton; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton 
Hill; B. Kent, Nottingham ; J. K. Mewburn, Birkenhead ; Chas. 
Webb, Morpeth; Chas. Mckenna, Glasgow; A. Baxter, Cape 
Town; W. Baldwin, Foulridge; Miss N. Hyde, Worcester ; 
E. F. Ledger, Shooters Hill; Wm. Summer, Lancaster; R. 
Steele, Hemel Hempstead; L. G. Dawe, Bristol; W. E. Corke, 
Nelson; Robt. Mitchell, Hamilton; L. Weight, Wandsworth ; 
H. T. Buckle, Tewkesbury ; Jas. Gray, Bridlington; J. H. Ellis, 
Plymouth; A. Allen, Winchmore Hill; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; 
Lim Swee Poh, Penang ; (2) G. W. Smith, London, E.C. ; E. A. 
Mills, Rochdale; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; S. B. Dawson, 
Guernsey; J. Chapman, Stretford; A. L. Pentelow, Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston, Plymouth ; Miss May Barker, Cambridge. 


| Cless II. 
Miss Pale, Shotley Bridge (2); W. R. Hackworth, Acton; C. 
Jones, Dawlish; J. O'Keefe, Fermoy (2); A. B. Harrison, High- 
gate; R. C. Shipside, Wolverhampton; O. Goldsmith, Great 


Technical data :- 


Bookham; G. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington; Miss F. T. Town- 
send, Switzerland ; Miss J. Condon, Middlesbrough; Jas. Gray, 
Bedlington; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington; F. W. Gardner, 
Harrow ; C. H. Gaggero, Bowes Park ; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill- 
on-Tweed; Е. Н. Dasent, Bedford. 


Clase 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 4. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The prints entered in last week's competition were of a high 
order of excellence. Three extra prizes have been awarded. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Herbert F. Eadie, 7o, 
Tillery Street, Abertillery, Mon. (Title of print, “ Bubbles.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 3 seconds; time of day, 5.30 p.m., September; 
developer, Kangeroo; printing process, Leto self-toning paper. 

Extra prizes of 2s. 6d. each to the following : — 

G. E. Williams, Nutfield Road, High Wycombe. 
print, *Pals.") Technical data: 
Goerz; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
її a.m., September; 
Imperial gaslight, toned. 

F. D. Collins, 33; Hampton Park, Bristol. (Title of print, 
“ Portrait of W. P. P.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; 
lens, R.R. ; stop, F/16; time of day, 11 a.m., August ; developer, 
metol-quinol; printing process, enlargement on Griffin, bromoil. 

L. A. Howell, 23, Hayne Road, Beckenham. (Title of print, 
* A Gleam of Sunshine.) Technical data: Plate, Barnet E.R. 
Ortho. ; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; time of day, 6.30 a.m., June; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Seltona Antique. 


Beginners’ Clase. 

F. S. Penrose, Long Rock; F. D. Graves, Bristol; H. G. 
Arthur, Bowes Park; E. D. Cheshire, Moseley; T. Jones, 
Neath; Cyril Bevan, Brighton; S. Mould, Seven Kings; W. 
Denham, Halifax; R. Muir, Beith; S. Linden, Finglas; G. O. 
Pleydell, Birmingham; R. J. W. Marr, Kingsbridge; W. P. 
Horton, Harringay ; A. E. Pleydell, Cheltenham ; R. O. Latham, 
Okehampton; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; A. E. Turton, Here- 
ford; J. G. Trough, Liverpool; H. J. Foster, New Malden; 
G. E. Styles, Chichester; F. V. Le Manquais, Wimbledon, 
S.W. ; D. B. Lennard, Hadleigh ; A. W. Jones, Church Stretton ; 
F. W. Comrie, Mansfield; Miss M. Mills, Eltham; R. C. Ship- 
side, Wolverhampton; Mrs. Sarah Walley, Redcar; H. W. 
Short, Clapham Junction, S.W ; Mrs. Gardiner, Gourock ; A. 
Rodwell, Brixton, S. W. ; Theo Vincent, Liskeard ; E. T. Davies, 
Evesham; A. M. Houston, Glasgow; A. G. Page, Barking; H. 
McMullen, Belfast; Harry C. Spain, Streatham, S.W.; Т. 
Smith, Wembley; Miss K. Wilson, Cumberland; D. Lewis, 
Llandebic; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood ; Richard Taylor, 
Lurgan; L. A. Howell, Beckenham ; D. P. Blades, Chirnside. 


(Title of 
Plate, Imperial rapid; lens, 
I-25th second; time of day, 
developer, rodinal; printing process, 


— iste — — — —— 


* The Henderson Award," —This award, which was instituted 
by the late Mr. A. L. Henderson, one of the founders of the 
London and Provincial Photographic Association, is given 
every year for the best paper read or published, upon a photo- 
chemical or kindred subject, and although it is preferable that 
the paper be read before the members of the L. and P., this 
is not an absolute necessity, the award being in fact open to 
the world of photographers. The award takes the shape of 
either a gold medal, a silver medal and cash, or apparatus to 
value, or a bronze medal and cash or apparatus to value, or at 
the wish of the recipient may be all in cash or apparatus. For 


the benefit of our readers we may mention that the award year 
runs from July to June, so that there is plenty of time for them 
to prepare and submit a paper for the current year. For the 
year 1908-9 the award has been made to Mr. C. L. Finlay, for 
his work in connection with the Thames Colour Plate, having 
more particular reference to the method of duplicating the re- 
sults in colour by the aid of these plates. The hon. sec. of the 
association, Mr. E. Human, of 43, Whitta Road, Manor 
Park, Essex, will send particulars and any information that may 
be needed to any of our readers who may desire to read a paper 
before the association. 
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must be sent in every case (not for pu lication). 


` INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.: 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION wil! be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Developing Table. 
The top of my developing table, which is of plain wood, 
if left for a few days brings forth a crop of flufty crystals. 
How can I cure this? J. S. (Blackpool). 


The most satisfactory plan is to put the table in a warm 
place for several days, and scrape off the crystals once or twice 
a day until no more of them appear. Then cover the top of the 
table with thin sheet lead. This may be bought quite cheaply 
at any dealer in metals. The thinnest kind usually sold is only 
about as thick as a postcard, but this is quite thick enough. It 
is so soft that one can bend it with one's fingers. The lead 
should entirely cover the table top, and overlap all the way 
round, for, say, half an inch or so. If this plan is not avail- 
able, then dry the table as before, and then waterproof it by 
applying a mixture of equal parts of beeswax and resin, or 
hard paraffin wax, and work this into the wood with the aid 
of a flat-iron, just hot enough to melt the wax, etc. Or, if pre- 
ferred, you may grind up bitumen or asphaltum in turpentine 
to get a saturated solution, apply this with a paint brush, put 
the table out in the sun for a few hours, and apply a second 
coat when the first is quite hard and dry. P.S.—The sheet-lead 
method is the best plan. If the metal is folded down over the 
edges of the table, there is no need to fasten the lead to the 
wood, and it is a convenience to be able to lift off the lead 
cover and clear the table top of any dust which may have 
accumulated. 


Portraiture, Backgrounds, Lenses etc 
I do not possess a studio, and find it difficult to get a good 
portrait. A friend has suggested a three-fold clothes-horse, 
with movable canopy at the top to control the top light. 
One side to be covered with black material, the other with 
light material and a graduated background behind the 
figure. Do you advise this? So far I have not been able 
to get a white face, as you will see by the print enclosed, 
etc. (2) I nave a Blitz double anastigmat of 7 and 14 in. 
foci. Now in using the longer focus, what is the relative 
exposure? One friend says 14, another says 4, etc. 
J. I. (New Wandsworth). 


The portable studio made as you suggest is an old and quite 
good and practical idea, and good work has been done with it. 
Do not permanently fix either the side coverings or background 
to the frame, as you will soon find you will want to change 
them about. A plain background is better than a graduated 
one. It is seldom indeed that one requires a black covering. 
Begin with one white, one medium grey and one dark grey 
covering. Each can then be used in turn as background. You 
wil find a lot of helpful information in “ Portraiture for 
Amateurs without a Studio" (Part I. technical, Part II. pic- 
torial), A. P. Library, Vols. 27, 28. 1s. each. You will find 
some useful hints on outdoor portraiture on p. 211, August 31, 
and indoor portraiture on p. 238, September 7 of THE. A. P. AND 
P. N. (2) Using the same stop with lens of different foci, the 
exposures vary as the 2 of the foci. For example, using 
the same stop with a 6 in. and 8 lens, the exposures would 
be in the proportion d 6 by 6 (or 36), and 8 by 8 (or 64), t.e., 
roughly 1 to 2. In your case the proportion is 7 by 7 (or 49), 
and 14 by 14 (or 196), i.e., 1 to 4. 


Printing Processes 
Is there a book suitable for beginners giving an account 
of various printing processes? I want a process giving 
brown tones on what looks like Whatman hand-made paper 
etc. ]. W. H. (Whitby). 


“ Photo-Printing" is the title of a shilling book by Hector 
Maclean, which may possibly meet your needs, but, speaking 
generally, it is advisable to buy a book which deals fairly fully 
with some one process only, such as platinotype, carbon, P.O.P., 
etc. Warm, brown colours on rough surface papers can be 
obtained by platinotype, carbon, oil, bromoil, toned bromide. 
All things considered, probably the bromide process would 
give you the greatest range of colours and printing surfaces 
combined with simplicity. No. 26 in the A. P. Library, viz., 
“ Bromide Printing," deals fully with this process (post free, 
is. 2d.). 


Pyro Stains on the Fingers. 
Can you please tell me how to remove pyro stains from 
the fingers? C. M (Westport). 
One of the best and most pleasant ways is to rub the fingers 
with the inside of a lemon. Another plan is to rub them with 
a crystal of citric acid. A third method is to moisten them 


with water, and then rub them with crystals of ammonium per- 
sulphate. 


Residues. "T 


(1) Will you please give a method of recovering the gold 
from spent gold toning baths, and converting it into gold 
chloride? (2) I am precipitating the silver from the fixing 
bath with sulphide. Is this the best way? (3) Can you 
suggest any firm that will buy or allow for my silver 
sludge ? R. S. P. (Anerley). 
To the gold-containing solutions add an aqueous solution of 
ferrous sulphate. Collect the black precipitate, wash it with 
hot water. Then digest it in warm aqua regia, dilute, and 
again precipitate it with ferrous sulphate, then dissolve the 
black precipitate (after washing it) in aqua regia, and evaporate, 
getting gold chloride. (2) Yes, the sulphide method is as good 
as any other. (3) Apply to Blundell and Sons, 199, Wardour 
Street, Oxford Street; Johnson and Sons, 23, Cross Street, 
Finsbury, EC. 3 Mathers and Price, Gough Street, Gray's Inn 
Road, W.C. 


Platinotype Printing in Damp Weather. 
I find that in summer time I get my prints (platinotype) all 
right, but on a rainy day they print dull and lifeless. How 
can this be prevented? I keep the paper in an airtight tin. 
H. W. H. (Hastings). 

It is not enough merely to keep the paper protected from damp 
in the store tin. That is all right so far as it goes. But you 
evidently do not protect your paper from damp in the printing 
frame. Between the back of the paper and the hinged back of 
the printing frame you must place some damp-proof material, 
such as sheet rubber, as supplied by the Platinotype Co. If this 
is not available, you may use an old celluloid film from which 
you have cleaned off the gelatine coating with warm water. Or 
a piece of good shiny “ American cloth" makes an excellent 
substitute. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada sage? ЧЛ s 6s. 6d. м РА 135. 
Other Countries ... ,, A 7s. 6d. 64 өз 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE. Lonnox, W.C 
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«> Magnificen:—and 
War. 


It is rarely that one witnesses such a superb display of 
heroism as was given by Mr. Bland the other night at the New 
Gallery meeting of the members of the Affiliation. The occa- 
sion was a public criticism of the competition slides, and the 
ranks of Tuscany were in full force, while only a frail lectern 
shielded our modern Horatius from their wrath. The candid 
critic began by telling us that the average excellence of the 
slides sent in for competition this year was, pictorially speaking, 
far from high. This, of course, is one of those observations 
which are generalised out of all offence. But when he came to 
individual examples, and called one composition “а put-up 
job," and said of another that the author “ insisted on showing 
us everything that was of no importance," when he said that 
a certain hunting scene was “ suitable for publication in a local 
or sporting paper," and that a sleeping beauty was “ strenuously 
fast asleep," when he warmly criticised someone for calling a 
finished portrait “A Study," and someone else for resorting to 
* the cheap device" of arranging white flowers on a very dark 
background—well, I seemed to hear in advance the newsboys 
shouting *'Orrible Tragedy in Regent Street." But they took 
it in excellent good humour, and when their critic closed in 
fine form by saying of a smiling child that “ She makes me feel 
younger, and, if possible, better," then “een the ranks of 
Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer." 


Pleasant Saturday Afternoons. 

I have commented before upon the extraordinary disinclina- 
tion of some photographic societies to have anything to do with 
photography at their outings. A long account of a Saturday 
afternoon ramble recently andertaken by a camera club in 
Lancashire has fallen into my hands, and certainly the pro- 
gramme appears alluring for those not photographically inclined. 
It included story-telling, looking up old relations in the villages 
(always a fascinating occupation), and harvesting a winter's 
supply of food for some canaries; but of photography hardly a 
word. Even when they visited an ancient church * not much 
thought of a photographic character was required." The return 
journey was the f:cce de résistance of the day, and the narrator 
says that “our rendering of ‘Down the Vale’ as we toiled up 
the hill... will be remembered by me to the close of life." 
There is indeed a suggestive touch which shows that one 
member at least of this camera club made an endeavour to 
attract his companions to the scenically beautiful, for when the 
company were passing a roadside tank on the way home “he 
tried to induce another member to accompany him to the top to 
view the aurora borealis." 


A Friendly Warning. 

The overworked secretary of a well-known photographic ex- 
hibition was recently engaged on the correspondence which fol- 
lows. Thinking that it may put on their guard the secretaries 
of the Salon and Royal in case they are similarly approached, 
I have asked the editor to print the correspondence in full :— 


DEAR SiR,—I recently paid a visit to your photographic exhi- 
bition, and, as it is now nearly the date when the exhibition 
closes, it occurred to me that there was a possibility of a con- 
siderable portion of the works being returned to the artists 
unsold. In these days of small profits and increased taxation 
it is a melancholy fact that producers are more in evidence 
than purchasers. My object in writing you is to inform you 
that I shall be pleased to make an offer for the whole of the 
works which may be still unsold when the exhibition closes. I 
do not protess to be a philanthropist, and should therefore be 
obliged if you will ascertain at what price your exhibitors will 
dispose of their pictures to me, bearing in mind that I will 
defray the carriage.— Yours faithfully, B—— j——. 

To B—— J——, Esq. 

DEAR 518,—1 am most pleased to note the interest which you 
take in our exhibition, and in the art which it displays. Your 
intention to acquire the works which remain unsold is a very 
flattering appreciation of the work of our selection jury. I con- 
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fess that this has not (previous to the receipt of your offer) been 
a good year for our exhibitors; purchasers had been few and 
far between. But we believe that in this respect we only share 
in the depression which affects also the sister arts of sculpture, 
painting, and drawing. The question of price should not be 
difficult to arrange with the individual exhibitors. I enclose 
you a priced catalogue, and no doubt the owners of the unsold 
pictures will meet you on the question of a reduction, par- 
ticularly in view of your desire to possess such a large and 
complete collection.— Yours truly, 


Exhibition Secretary. 
To A—— 0——, Esq. 

DEAR 518,—1 am obliged by your kind favour. My price for 
the whole collection as unsold at the end of the exhibition will 
be 2s. a hundredweight (exclusive of frames and glass, for 
which, however, I can obtain a separate quotation from a neigh- 
bour of mine). As one of the largest purchasers of paper waste, 
you can rely on my offer being at the best market price of 
to-day.— Yours faithfully, B—— J——. 

(The correspondence here ended.) 


Halley's Return Trip. 

For sentimental reasons I am glad that Halley's comet has 
at last come within the range of lens vision, although with a 
singular lack of discrimination it has made its first noticeable 
appearance on a German instead of a British photographic 

late. Our astronomers are shaking hands with themselves, 

owever, over the fact that if they didn't discover the comet 
they at least made it possible for somebody else to do so. 
Which in more mundane affairs would not be first-class conso- 
lation. But there is one aspect of this matter which affords 
me peculiar pleasure. We are often told nowadays that the 
world is growing smaller, crumpling up as it were, with both 
sides of the Atlantic jostling each other. But the truth is the 
other way about. If modern inventions, such as the telegraph 
and the record-breaking liner, are making the universe smaller, 
photography is making it larger. For this particular comet 
comes into our range of photographic vision while seven 
months’ journey away from its perihelion, whereas on the last 
occasion it only gave us three months’ notice of its approach. 
It is photography that has extended the infinite horizons, and 
when we remember this we ought to be grateful, not only, nor 
perhaps chiefly, to the man who works in the observatory, but 
also to the plate-maker and the introducer of sensitising methods. 


The Whirilgig. 

The catalogue of the photographic exhibition at Weimar 
has been sent me. It is apparently a fine show, well supported 
by the leading Continental workers. An interesting section is 
the historical one, in which some old daguerreotypes, portraits 
taken as far back as 1856, and some early photo-lithographs of 
Poitevin’s have been shown. May I, in all humility, suggest 
that the Linked Ring ought to get hold of these prehistoric 
реерз for the next Salon? Nothing like showing the latest 
work, and indicating to the rising generation that they have 
gone backwards instead of forwards. What! It is also in- 
teresting to note that in the general section of the exhibition 
there are to be awarded one gold medal, eight silver medals, 
and nine bronze medals. The Weimar committee evidently do 
not condemn the practice of encouraging exhibitors. 


The Yellow Flower of a Blameless Hobby. 

A good Scottish bishop, who has just been presented with his 
оша! in Aberdeen, has been urging those of his clergy who 

nd time hanging heavily on their hands—(cynics will please 
be quiet)—to ride a hobby horse, and he suggests photography, 
which he himself cultivated in the heydey of his youth, fifty 
years ago. At that time, before his fingers were so accustomed 
to be raised in benedictions, they were frequently discoloured 
by a blend of nitrate of silver and pyrogallic acid. “Let the 
clergy,” he says, ‘‘take up a hobby of some kind, even though 
it may entail a discoloured finger." Не adds that he has no 
objection to seeing a stained skin. There seems to be an oppor- 
tunity here for the young clergyman. When he feels uncom- 
fortably that his Grace's gaze is resting u fingers which 
have been stained in libations to My Lady Nicotine, he will be 
able to murmur abstractedly something about trying new de- 
velopers, and what a messy business photography is. 
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LE ROY BEAULIEU By Mrs. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 
The original of this picture is No.g at the Photographic Salon, now open at sa, Pall Mail East, S.W. 
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By ARTHUR MARSHALL, AR IBA, FRPS, 


The original of this picture is No. 35 at the Photographic Salon, now open at sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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COMBING FLAX. By Mrs. MINNA KEENE, Е R.P.S. 
The original of this picture is No. 62 at the Photographic Salon, now open at §a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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The Salon and '' Royal ” exhibitions this year mark 
more forcibly than ever before the existence of a dis- 
tinctive British school. Not that its 
technical processes are different 
from those of other countries, or 
that it is exclusivelv devoted to 
essentially British scenes. It reflects the British atti- 
tude of mind, the British way of looking at things, and 
British sentiment, as well as the atmosphere, scenery, 
and facial types of this country. Art is no doubt in à 
great manner cosmopolitan, but it brings out the spirit 
of the group, as well as that of the individual. In the 
present year, when foreign work is only the guest and 
not the master of the feast, it is easy to recognise the 
influence of the group-mind of our community, and the 
recognition becomes the easier through a mental com- 
parison with the Salon of a year ago. But though one 
may be fully aware of this influence, its signs are verv 
indefinite and elude the effort to pick them out singly. 
We know that they are there because the work gives 
an impression of healthv and reasonable progress, perse- 
vering effort, and distrust of all that is sensational and 
pretentious; there is a quiet underlying poetry, but 
nothing fantastic, and there is a general sensation of 
reserve force. All these are attributes of the British 
character, and could not be found so abundantly brought 
together in any foreign show. France would displav 
more piquancy and probably more daintiness, Germany 
more thought and mvsterv, and America more adven- 
turous experiment. 


BRITISH PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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The Briton has his own way of seeing beauty, and 
this comes out very strongly in work that is for the 
most part the production of amateurs 

THE CAMERA AS who are not trained artists. The 
ART TEACHER. artist no doubt acquires a special point 
of view, but the camera man who has 

taken a short cut to picture-making gives effect to the 
natural impulse of his race. It is really surprising how 


much unsuspected artistic instinct photography develops, 
and its educative influence is proved by the rapid ad- 
vancement of amateurs who, while following their own 
bent, give perseverance and attention to the under- 
standing of principles needful to success in graphic art. 
Without being an artist, the average photographer may, 
by the studv of artistic principles, at least learn to ex- 
press himself gracefully and effectively, and the more 
he takes them to heart the more chance he has of making 
the best of his subject. Photography surely offers a 
great boon in permitting the multitude to give expression 
to their innate sense of beautv without an artistic 
training, for which the majority have neither time nor 
opportunitv. 
E @ а 

During the past few months the ‘‘ Photo-Pictorialists 
of Buffalo ’’ have promulgated a series of open letters 
to the world, the medium being our 
transatlantic contemporary, American 
Photography. Although we find little 
or nothing that is strictly or rigidly 
new in the articles in question, there is very much that 
is true and well worth attention. We are reminded that 
the term '' correct " always has reference to circum- 
stances, and the °“ correct exposure" will vary, 
according to the aims of the photographer. Exposure 
tables and the various actinometric systems of esti- 
mating exposure are formulated with a view of yielding 
a negative having full or normal gradation, light and 
shade being represented by the nearest physical equiva- 
lents. Let it be supposed that we require a negative 
having a soft or compressed scale, a much fuller exposure 
would be the ‘‘correct’’ exposure. On the other hand, it 
may be wished to emphasise the fine gradation of tones in 
the lighter portions of the composition, and in this case 
the exposure must be reduced, and the shadows will 
be to some extent sacrificed. Is it necessary to remark 
that the student must learn to expose for strict grada- 
tion or phvsical truth before he exposes for effect? 


*" CORRECT ” 
EXPOSURE. 
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We all know that the tourist in Switzerland, when 
taking long walks above the snow line, protects his 
eyes by means of special spectacles, ordi- 
THE ORANGE рагу of blue glass or '' smoked ” glass. 
SCREEN. Dr. Cook, the Arctic explorer, now 
tells us how much more protective he 
found orange or deep amber glasses to be under the 
specially trying conditions over immense stretches of 
glittering ice. In addition, the orange glass enables 
distant objects to be seen more clearly by its suppres- 
sion of the blue haze; and we must not forget that the 
orange glass eliminates those ultra violet rays which 
contribute nothing to vision, but tire and strain the eye. 
That Dr. Cook took his idea from the photographic use 
of the vellow screen may be presumed; at any rate, he 
mentions that his '' goggles,” if one may be allowed to 
use a rather slang term, were made at Annatok from 
some glass intended for photographic use. It is iñ- 
teresting to note that Dr. Lindsay Johnson has recently 
called attention to an anatomical fact which may ex- 
plain the whole matter. Only a few weeks ago, in a 
communication to one of the leading scientific associa- 
tions of Berlin, Dr. Johnson referred to the orange- 
yellow colour that pervades the human fundus oculi, 
that background over which the retina is spread, and he 
correlates this with the greater clearness with which 
yellow or orange objects are seen when at a great dis- 


tance. 
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Photographers should feel interest in Mr. E. W. 
Maunder's account of the manner in which a photo- 
graphic device keeps constant 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND watch on a magnetic needle, 
MAGNETIC STORMS. or bar, at Greenwich, recording 
not only the minor variations which 
may take place from minute to minute, but also those 
pronounced variations that constitute the magnetic 
storms of which we have heard so much of late. The 
** needle " is a heavy bar of magnetised steel two feet 
long, suspended by a six-foot length of silken thread. 
A minute mirror attached to the bar reflects the light 
of a gas burner on a drum covered with sensitive paper, 
and revolving once in twenty-four hours, and so a daily 
record is produced, showing the exact time of every 
movement of the magnetic bar. 
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The applications of photography grow more varied 
and intricate every day. The journals interested in 
telegraphy have lately been de- 
scribing what is known as the 
Murray photo-printing system—a 
svstem which has been designed to 
print in Roman type direct from the line, using the 
Wheatstone transmitting apparatus and the Morse 
alphabet. Optical images of the various letters and 
signs comprising a message are successivelv projected 
on to a strip of photographic paper, which is afterwards 
developed and fixed in the usual manner. And now 
France takes up the strain, for M. Devaux-Charbonnel 
has been photographing the variations of current in a 
microphonic circuit, by the aid of a Blondel oscillo- 
graph. The photographs are reproductions of the 
svllables pronounced by a human voice, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be of use in the various problems 
in telephony. In studving the impressions made by 
syllables, the experimenter found that each svllable is 
composed of thirty to forty complete vibrations. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF WORDS. 
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The beginning and the end of the svllables are modi- 
fied by the impressions of the consonants, but the modi- 
fications cover only four or five periods, so that each 
syllable has twenty to thirty regular vibrations corre- 
sponding to its vowel. The method permits the study 
of the higher harmonies which give character to 
words. Ф Ф e 


So far the effects of the artistic movement in photo- 
graphy are not very noticeable in the illustrated papers. 
They still cling to the sharpness of 
PROGRESS IN detail and mechanical accuracy to which 
ILLUSTRATION. a long-suffering public has grown accus- 
tomed, and, in its innocence, in some 
cases even admires, as a substitute for the old woodcut. 
Some of the high-class American magazines, however, 
have recognised the claims of the newer methods, and 
it now remains for advancing public taste to demand 
something different from and more vital and decorative 
than the ordinary photograph of commerce. When this 
demand makes itself felt, there will undoubtedly be a 
rich reward for those persevering workers who, without 
any sordid aim, have for several years devoted them- 
selves to raising photography to the level of the arts. 
The change may come at any time, for the number of 
people who weary at the monotony of the present weekly 
pictorial output is continually increasing, and those who 
like to look ahead and make their plans accordingly, 
therefore, mav easily conclude that there is a practical 
reason for practising pictorial camera work on lines 
approved by the '' Linked Ring.” The commonplaces 
of the uncontrolled negative certainly do make a poor 
comparison with the woodcut, but photography may 
provide an efficient substitute for it after all. 
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Mr. Herbert K. Job relates some Kearton-like ex- 
periences in the County Gentleman, dealing with the 
'trick" of bird photography. The 
article seems to have been written 
primarily for American readers, but if it is 
not possible to follow the technique in 
every particular, the enthusiasm at any rate ought to 
be catching. Indeed, as the author says, skill in this 
sport is primarily a matter of the personal equation. 
The great consideration is patience, and Mr. Job proves 
that he possesses some of the quality of his great name- 
sake. Speaking of the camera in the heronries, he 
says, '' The use of an umbrella tent " (which consisted 
of a large umbrella covered by a crude tent of cotton 
cloth dyed green) ‘‘ in such places is well-nigh amazing 
in its results. Pitch it amid the colony, or on its out- 
skirts, disguised with the material from the surround- 
ings, and leave it awhile for the birds to become accus- 
tomed to it. Then go to it with a companion, crawl in, 
and have him depart. In a short time you will be 
gazing in wonder at wary birds all about you, even 
within reach." But those are American  herons. 
English birds are wiser. They can count two. Some 
of our bird photographers have tried the ruse of taking 
another man and letting him go away while the bird 
looks on, but the curlew, for instance, is not to be 
caught in that fashion, and knows perfectly well from 
its wise distance that one from two leaves one. 

e е 6 

Readers are reminded that an exhibition of pictorial 
work by American photographers opens on Thursday 
next at the office of this paper, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
Admission free. A review will appear next week. 


<“ FOOLING °’ 
THE BIRDS. 
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OST amateurs, when they first attempt indoor 
portraiture, are troubled by getting excessive 
contrast in their negatives. This is likely to 
be very much in evidence at the present time 

of year, while the light is dull and the days are getting 


shorter. 
The portrait 
negatives  pro- 


duced at home 
are generally 
blocked up in 
the high lights, 
and far too 
dark and heavy 
in the shadows, 
and come under 
the designation 
"soot and 
whitewash.” 

The cause of 
this is generally 
put down to under-exposure and want of light. This is 
not altogether right, for if there is not plenty of expo- 
sure, such excessive density cannot easily be got. The 
real trouble is that there is too much light on one part 
and too little on another. 

This can, to a certain extent, be helped by the use of 
suitable reflectors to lighten up the shadows. But to get 
the best results with reflectors a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge and experi- 
ence is required, which a beginner 
cannot be expected to have, and the 
result is, he generally uses reflectors 
to the least advantage. 

There is another method of arriving 
at the same result, which is as good, 
if not better, than reflectors, and the 
indoor worker cannot very easily mis- 
use it. It is also worthy ot note that 
many up-to-date professional photo- 
graphers use it to great advantage. 
There is no special name for the 
method, it is simply a matter of 
diffusing the light before it reaches 
the sitter, by means of a piece of thin 
fabric, such as white °“ butter 
muslin ’’ placed between the light and 
the sitter. 

Professionals generally use it in the 
form of a large hoop, with the cloth 
stretched across it, and a long handle 
attached to the hoop to hold it by. 
When making the exposure it is held 


Sketch of arrangement of Window and Diffuser. 


HOW TO AVOID HARSH CONTRASTS IN PORTRAITURE 
. BY MEANS OF A DIFFUSER. .... 


Portrait taken without Diffuser. 
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A Topical Article for the Indoor Worker at the Present Time of Year. 


By J. PEAT MILLAR. 


over the sitter’s head, so as to diffuse the light which 
falls on the face. The nearer it is held to the sitter the 
more pronounced the effect. 

For home work the amateur need not think of either 
buying or making any special apparatus; all he requires 
is a yard of muslin suspended on two cords in front of 
the window; this can be raised or lowered by slackening 
or tightening the cords. 

A plate exposed on a sitter without the diffuser and 
another with the diffuser in position will be a lesson 
in itself; the shadows will all be softened and the lights 


‘toned down when the diffuser is used; in short, the high 


lights will have received less exposure, and the shadows 
more, so that the whole negative will develop more in 
harmony, and a great deal softer. 

At the same time you must remember that this of 
itself will not give what is known as '' studio lighting.’ 
It will be too much of a side lighting for that, unless 
the worker blocks up the lower half of the window, 
which in a measure helps, as the more one can get the 
effect of a top light in an ordinary room the better for the 
purpose in hand. 

But if it is desired to turn the room into a provisional 
studio for portraiture, the following plan answers very 
well. Procure four or five yards of some thin white 
material. Muslin will do if a good qualitv is obtained. 

Now take one end of the material and tack it to the 
centre sash of the window; this becomes for the time 
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Portrait taken with Diffuser. 
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being the eaves of the pro tem. studio. Now run 
a cord across the centre of the room, about the same 
height as the top of the window, and throw the cloth 
over this. This cord represents the ridge of the studio. 

Another cord is placed across the room at the same 
height as the centre sash of the window. The cloth is 
also thrown over that and allowed to hang down, and 
completes the arrangement. 

A studio is now at hand with a side light, which is 
the lower half of the window left bare, and a top light 
coming from the top half of the window and diffused 
to the proper angle by the white cloth, and on the other 
side is what may be considered a white wall and roof 
reflecting a certain amount of light on the dark side of 
the subject. 

If a sitter is placed under this canopy of white material 
it will be found that he is very evenly lighted, there being 
an entire absence of heavy shadows. 

With an arrangement of this kind, the beginner will 
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never be troubled with negatives of excessive contrast, 
and the exposure will never require to be any longer than 
what would be required without the canopy of diffusing 
material. It is always as well to keep the sitter as low 
down as convenient, unless the window be an extra high 
one. 

All the different effects of light and shade can be ob- 
tained on the face by turning it a little to one side or 
the other; in fact, one can work as if in a properly 
lighted studio, and the same rules apply in both cases, 
as far as single figure studies are concerned. 

Use the lens at its widest opening, and give a full ex- 
posure with any of the plates in THE А. P. AND Р. N. 
exposure table, under the heading ultra-rapid. The 
result will be a soft, well-graduated negative, well worth 
all the trouble that was taken to secure it. 

A well exposed and developed negative, taken under 
the above conditions, seldom requires any retouching, 
and this is a point worth considering. 
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AN AID TO POSTCARD PRINTING. By S. W. ROSE. 


T em photographers would find the appearance of 
their picture postcards undergo a great improvement if they 
surrounded them with a neat white border instead of letting 
the picture cover the whole card. No doubt a large number 
have been deterred 


ordinary commercial mask could, of course, be fixed on the 
guide instead, if so desired. If many prints have to be taken 
from the same negative the mask should be temporarily fixed on 
it with stamp paper or something similar. 


from so doing by the , - ЕРЕ 


difficulty 
in quickly arranging 
the card on the mask, 
so that the border shall 
be quite even. 

This being the season 
when large numbers of 
postcards are printed in 
fulfilment of promises 
made during the holi- 
days, it may be of in- 
terest to describe how I 
overcame the difficulty 
when I had occasion to 
print a large number of 
holiday postcards re- 
cently. 

The idea 15 very 
simple, and consists of 
attaching a cardboard 
guide to the usual 
mask. The materials 
required are a piece of 
thin_card, a little larger 
than a postcard, and 
some black paper, both 
of which will be found 
in any packet of bro- 
mide paper. 

A hole should be cut 
in the centre of the 
cardboard, just large 
enough to allow the 
. postcard: fo fit in easily, but not too loosely. If it is desired 
f£ that the postcard should have an even white margin, four strips 
of the black paper should be cut and pasted round the edges 
*of the hole so as to form a border of the required width. The 
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By using this little contrivance I have been able to print post- 
cards in less than half the time it has taken me when using an 
ordinary mask, with the additional advantage that there have 
been no uneven margins. 
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Photography at Cape Town.—Those of our readers who had 
an opportunity of visiting the exhibition of colonial photo- 
graphy recently held at the offices of this journal, must have 
been struck with the remarkable virility of the pictures from 
South Africa. The reproductions that have appeared from time 
to time in THE A. P. AND P. N. from this exhibition will 
also have indicated the excellence and strength of the products 
of photographers at the Cape. We learn now that the Cape 
Town Photographic Society has entered into another year of 
prosperous activity, having finally wiped off all outstanding 
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liabilities and started with a clean slate. There is also a very 
live little photographic journal in South Africa, of which Mr. 
Mudie Thompson is the editor. This gentleman has, we note, 
just been appointed hon. secretary of the society. We wish the 
society and photographers in South Africa every success. The 
retiring secretary, Mr. A. S. Fuller, F.R.P.S., well known to 
many photographers in this country, was presented with an 
illuminated address on his retirement after seventeen years’ 
hard work in the cause of the society and photography generally 
in South Africa. 
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. Toning 


issued by Ilford, Ltd. 


N actual work the dif- 
ficulties of the sul- 
phide method of toning 
bromide prints do not 
appear to be great, espe- 


22 ; i cially when the process 
a is carried out almost 
5 daily. Success or fàilure 


seems to depend far less on the toning itself than on the pre- 
paration of the print. 

I use a bleacher composed of equal parts of potassium ferri- 
cyanide and ammonium bromide dissolved in a convenient 
quantity of water (the strength of the solution seems of no 
consequence). Variation of the proportions of the two salts, 
within moderate limits, does not seem to make any difference 
in the ultimate result. I do not think any change in colour is 
obtained by increasing or decreasing the proportion of bromide, 
and I cannot detect any alteration in the result by using potas- 
sium bromide instead of the ammonium salt. All differences in 
colour, freedom or otherwise from stains, and so on, depend 
entirely, I believe, on the exposure and development of the 
print. 

Factors Governing Colour. 

Gaslight papers usually produce browns of a yellower colour 
than bromide papers, and they are also, I think, less susceptible 
to change of colour due to exposure and development. They 
may be developed with hydroquinone and metol, in conjunction 
with sodium carbonate, well restrained with bromide, and will 
give a good colour, on the yellow side; but the same paper 
developed with metol and potassium carbonate and little 
bromide, will give a very similar colour. If bromide paper were 
used, however, there would be a great difference between the 
two prints. The one developed with well restrained metol- 
hydroquinone would be far warmer in colour than the one 
developed with metol-potash; but the exposure in the second 
case would have to be much shorter than in the first. The colour 
of the toned bromide print, in my opinion, depends entirely 
on exposure and development. 

Blisters. 

One of the greatest troubles in sulphide toning is the frequent 
occurrence of blisters. This has been greatly increased in 
Birmingham, and probably also in Manchester and Liverpool, 
by the substitution of soft water from lakes, for the old hard 
water from wells. 

When soft water has to be used, especially if the prints are to 
be toned, an acid fixing bath containing alum is essential. 

When printing and developing prints intended for toning, 
greater care as to cleanliness must be exercised than is necessary 
for black prints. The right hand should be used for moving the 
print in the developing dish, and, as soon as development is 
complete, the print should be picked up with the right hand, and 
both back and front be drawn over the edge of the dish, to 
remove as much developing solution as possible. The print 
should then be dropped face down into the fixing solution, 
pressed under with the left hand, and quickly moved about to 
allow the fixing solution to act upon the surface as rapidly as 
possible. If this is not done dark marks will appear when the 
print is toned. The fixing bath should be reasonably fresh and 
not be used long enough to weaken it. It is almost impossible 
to avoid uneven toning when a worn-out fixing bath has been 
used. 

The Right Sort of Print for Toning. 

The right hand should never touch a print after it has entered 
the fixing bath, and the Zefł hand should never touch a print 
before it enters the fixing bath. 

Insufficient fixing will also cause dark stains in toned prints ; 
this is another reason for not running the fixing bath too low. 

As the colour of the toned print depends on exposure and 
development, it is necessary to keep to negatives of fairly even 
density. It is impossible to get prints of the same colour from 
an excessively thin negative and from an excessively dense one. 

In order to obtain a good print from the thin negative, a 


Bromide Primts with Sulphide. 
а а By HAROLD BAKER. 


The following useful and practical notes on a subject of topical utility are from an 
` */ article published in " Photographic Scraps," the interesting little monthly pamphlet 
Our readers! attention is directed to Mr. Baker's methods of | 
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work as described on this page. 


restrained developer would have to be used, while for the | 
dense one as little restrainer as possible would be neces- | 
sary. Of course, in the case of the thin negative, a short 
exposure as to time must also be given, and in the case of the 
dense one a long exposure; exposure does not mean length of 
time, but actinic effect on the silver salts in the paper. 

If I wish to secure a rich, warm, sepia colour from an average 
negative, I use a developer containing more hydroquinone than 
metol, and plenty of potassium bromide ; I use sodium carbonate 
as the alkali, and use rather less sodium carbonate solution and 
more metol-hydroquinone than if I were printing for black 
prints. For a cool sepia I use equal parts of  metol- 
hydroquinone and potassium carbonate solutions, and my expo- 
sure would be half as long as that for warm sepia. Exposure 
and development for cool sepia is also very suitable for black 
prints, not intended to be toned. 

Ilford bromide paper affords such exceptional latitude that it 
may happen, when a trial is being made, that a print may 
take quite a long time to develop to the full depth and yet 
give a beautiful result. Another trial should be made with a 
longer exposure, so that development will be complete in half 
the time required for the first. When fixed and dried it will 
be difficult to distinguish between the two prints, but when they 
are toned they will be quite different in colour. If carefully 
examined, while both are wet, a slight difference may be de- 
tected; the short exposure and long development will give a 
cold, almost blue-black print, while the other will have a slight 
suggestion of brown, or even green. Metol, without hydro- 
quinone, will give the blue-black colour and will tone to a cold 
brown. 

Time for Bleaching and Toning. 


Prints should never take longer than five minutes to bleach. 
The sulphide solution should not be used too strong, as it 
softens the gelatine of the prints; but it should not, on the other 
hand, be too weak, or the bromide may not be completely 
changed into sulphide. When the image has darkened over its 
whole surface it should remain for quite a minute, in order to 
ensure complete conversion into sulphide. The print should 
then be removed to a solution of alum to prevent all risks of 
blisters. 

It is better to keep the prints face down in the alum solution, 
as they are liable to have a white precipitate thrown down 
upon them which does not show until they are dry; a certain 
amount almost always shows, but it is much less when prints 
have been face down. This white deposit can be cleaned off 
with a tuft of cottonwool moistened with methylated spirit, 
but if this fails, as it sometimes does, a little of the ‘* encaustic 
paste," well known to old photographers, will remove it entirely 
and at the same time improve the appearance of the print. It 
will also, I think, prevent the iridescent appearance of the 
shadows which shows itself when the prints are exposed to an 
impure atmosphere. 

Points to Note. 

It is advisable to keep the prints face down in the acid fixing 
bath also, because after the bath has been in use for a short 
time a white precipitate forms, which is likely to be deposited 
on the face of the prints, if they are fixed face upwards. 

It may not be generally known that a 'gaslight " print will 
tone to a colour very much resembling a cold toned P.O.P. 
print, if it be left in the acid fixing bath for twelve or fourteen 
hours. The photographic postcards, produced in such large 
numbers, are said to be toned in this way. 

Photographers must not expect to secure the same colour in 
all their prints by sulphide toning, unless the negatives are fairly 
uniform in density, so that conditions of exposure and develop- 
ment may be substantially the same. 

It is important to remember that warmer colours are produced 
by longer exposures and restrained or weakened developers; and 
colder colours by shorter exposures and developers which act 
quickly, such as metol, certinal, or rodinal. 
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possession of a roll-film camera does not necessarily 
restrict its.user to the one particular size of film for which 
the camera was primarily constructed. 

It is a matter of a few minutes’ work in many cases to 
arrange for the reception of a spool of different size, limited, 
of course, by the maximum capacity of the spool holder. 

The cameras most easily adapted for carrying varying 
spools are those in which the number aperture appears in 
the centre of the back, such as the 5 by 4 camera taking 
4-inch spools; but those in which the number appears at the 
corner, as in the quarter-plate camera for 31-inch spools, can 
also be readily adapted. 

In the case of the first-named variety, all that is required is 
a few inches of brass tubing with an external diameter equal 
to that of the hole in the spool end. Either the 23-inch 
square or the 34-inch square film rolls are convenient for use 
in the 5 by 4 camera, and the negatives may be of various 
shapes or sizes. The 2}-inch square film spool will provide 
negatives 21 by 11, 24 by 21, 24 by 33, or 24 by 5, and so оп, 
according as the film is alternately arrested with the number 
or the dividing line appearing at the ruby window. 

The method of fitting the spool is simple. At each end of 
an unexposed 2i-inch spool insert a 2-inch length of brass 
tubing. The tubing should be cut with a file or fretsaw, so 
as to project at each end of the spool sufficiently to fit the 
holder in the camera exactly as a 4-inch spool would do. 
An empty 21-inch spool should be similarly treated. It will 


Ё may not have occurred to every photographer that the 
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be necessary to file or cut a notch in the end of one tube to 
engage with the film winder, and this portion of tube must 
be fitted fairly tight in the spool end. 

Before unrolling the film the focal opening of the camera 
must be masked with black paper to the size of film to 
be used. A thin line of gum or seccotine will be found 
sufficient to attach a strip of black paper by its edges to each 
side of the focal opening of the camera body, leaving a 
central aperture of 23 inches, or as required, for the length 
of the negative. 

Where it is desired to use films with corner numbers in a 
camera with central number aperture, or vice versá, it will 
be necessary to cut an additional number window in the 
camera back in a position corresponding with the number on 
the wrapping paper, or an extra camera back, with suitable 
openings, can often be easily made. 

By means of one or two properly placed number apertures 
in the camera back a great variety of different size negatives 
can be obtained in one camera without wasting any portion 
of film. 

It is advisable to mask the finder of the camera in corre- 
spondence with the size of negative in use. 

Care must be exercised in cutting up film which has been 
exposed in the irregular manner above described, because it 
is obvious that the cutting marks will not in all cases cor- 
rectly indicate the limits of each exposure. The best plan, 
of course, is to develop the spool in one complete length, and 
cut after it is washed and dry. 


SOME EXHIBITION PICTURES CONSIDERED. 


By A. H. BLAKE, МА. ж 


S a specimen of the way 

in which visitors to the 
two exhibitions now open in 
London—the Royal and the 
Salon—can study the pictures 
for themselves, I have made 
some skeleton outlines of eight 
of them, with notes on their ex- 
cellences, or where they seem 
| to miss the point. I do not 
wish to dissect the pictures too much, or to take them to 
pieces and then put them together again, as per schedule, 
which is a method sufficient to kill the best of pictures, but to 
give outlines intended to guide the eye of the reader in his 
study, and to be looked at, if possible, with the reproduction 
or the picture itself in hand. 

Perhaps I may be permitted first of all to say that the two 
exhibitions seem to be the high-water mark of pictorial photo- 
graphy up to the present in this country, and to give good hope 
for the future. At first, the Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at 
Dresden inclined one to think that the 
English school of photography was 
miles behind the Austrian and Ger- 
man, but further thought, examina- 
tion of pictures, and comparison of 
work have modified that opinion, and 
the British work strikes one as dis- 
tinctly hopeful. It is pleasing, also, 
to notice that the report of the board 
ot judges on the pictorial work of Dres- 
den, comprising as it does some forty 
German artists, knowing good work 
and trained in artistic, is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to England, since 
they have given us nearly 22} per cent. 
of the honours. There are seventy-six 


" Pot-Pourri ' by Dr. E. G. Boon. 


“А. J. V. Chodzko," by 
4M. Arbuthnot. 
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awards, of which we receive 
eighteen. 

I commence with a picture 
of Dr. Boon’s, called “Ро 
Pourri," No. 81 in the Royal 
(reproduced page 363). It is 
the more interesting to talk 
about because it has both 
strong and good points, and 
one or two weak ones. The 
shapes and proportions of the 
picture are pleasing as a whole, 
and I think that the outline 
sketch enables us to see and enjoy the flowing lines and the 
pleasing arrangement without being bothered by detail and the 
facts of things. It is a pity that the two little knobs of the 
seat touch the edges of the picture exactly in the same way; 
the balance is too even and obvious. 

It should be especially noted how the composition flows, so 
to speak, down the side of the seat, 
along the line of the dress, passing 
along the base of the picture, up the 
dress again, and the other arm of the 
seat. It is important that the head 
faces the concave and not the convex 
side of the dress. 

Note the value of the straight edge 
of the pot-pourri jar amongst so 
many flowing lines. The picture may 
briefly be described as a trifle too 
geometrical, and not quite symmetri- 
cal enough. Had the figure been a 
litle more to the left, and the roses 
brought over to the right, where she 
is looking, the arrangement would 
have been more satisfactory. 

I am unable to join in the chorus 


“ The R. P.S. Selecting Committee." 


“ A Dutch Landscape,” by 
F.J. Mortimer. 
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of disapproval which  Arbuthnot's 
" Chodzko " (36) at the Salon (repro- 
duced in THE A. P. AND P. N., Sep- 
tember 21, page 292) has met with; 
when I first saw it at a distance on 
the walls I was irresistibly reminded 
of the most recent phase in work 
of a well-known modern artist—the 
depicting of the person as a moder- 
ately small but strong space in his 
ordinary surroundings. 

There is no doubt that this pre- 
sentment is unusual, but it is no 
worse for that, and the artist suc- 
ceeds in making you look at his 
model and consider him ; you cannot 
be indifferent to him. It is the 
apparently vacant, but really well-filled, space that so attracts 
attention to the picture, and corrects the feeling that the figure 
is pushed down into a corner. As a matter of actual measure- 
ment (not so important, however, as how it feels and looks to 
the observer), the head of Chodzko is really conventionally 
placed—the face and shirt-front are where we should have ex- 
pected them to be in the composition. Note the extreme value 
of the sitter’s black tie; it is the 
focus of the composition, as well as > 4 
setting the scale of tones. 2 

3 
4 


“А Portrait,’ by Mortimer- 
Lamb. 


This tie almost makes the picture. 
The piercing of the piece of furniture 
on the left is also of extreme import- 
ance; without it, as a dark straight 
mass along the side. it would not 
have helped but hindered the com- H 
position. Perhaps it would have been A p 
more helpful to the composition if 0 
the top of this article had been  |— i 
square, and the line of the screen on EN ROG | | 
the opposite side sloping—that is, if QS 
their tops, so to speak, had been re- lc T" 
versed—and for this reason :—You 
want the line of the screen to lead " Lhe Rest is Silence,” by 
the eye down to the figure, and the INS, DR 
top of the piece of furniture on the left to be a more abrupt 
line to finish and end off the scheme. 

It would have also helped the eye to get from the figure into 
the spaces, and not to feel the figure driven in a corner, if the 
edges of the man's arm and chair had been a little more lost 
and found; at present, their hard containing lines seem to keep 
you in too much. The background of this figure, with its 
beautifully flowing lines, is a good deal lost in reproduction, 
and should be studied in the original. There is considerable 
value in the direction of the eyes, which look into the more 
open parts of the picture, and get you across into them yourself. 

I have been constrained to give a sketch of the picture of the 
Selecting Committee, from a recent number of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. (issue dated September 21, page 273), though it is not 
actually hung in the exhibition. The group was arranged by 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, although he did not make the actual 
exposure. This picture is harmonious in its spacing, and the 
centre of interest in the picture is well placed. Notice the very 
pleasing and flowing line of the heads of the figures, and the 
value of the straight lines made by the decoration on the wall 
in contrast to the rounded lines of the heads, and the flowing 
line of their placement. Though there can be no doubt as to 
the fact represented, and the purpose of the picture, this has 
not prevented the artist from getting a good deal of idealisation. 
To realise this it should be compared with the straightforward 
professional view of the same scene and people, which can, no 
doubt, be procured. (I am sure we were as much photographed 
as a popular actress!) If I wished to give a parable I should 
say, * See how the important figures of the judges are set back 
into their proper places by the figure in the foreground ! ” 

The next picture justly holds a prominent place on the walls 
of the Royal, as I believe it to be the best which Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer shows in either of the exhibitions, and, if they had 
the chance I cannot understand how the Salon Committee ever 
let it go. I refer to “ А Landscape in Holland” (reproduced 
in THE A. P. AND P. N., September 28, page 306). Notice the 
spacing. It will be found that the spaces between the trees 
are pleasantly varied, as well as the spaces between the top of 
the picture, the cloud, the distance, and the foreground. The 
extreme value of the high light on the side of the principal 
tree is difficult to exaggerate, not only in the relief which it 
gives in itself, but also in its relation to the cloud behind it. 

Personally I should have been glad of three trees, and should 
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have used the third together with the one on the left. There is 
a fine “plein air" about this picture; it is dignified and big 
in conception, yet not too obvious. Note the value of the 
rounded cumulus in contrast with the straight lines of the trees 
and the horizon. 

I should like to call special attention to a picture by Mor- 
timer-L.amb (portrait, 122, in the Salon). It is in the Raffaele 
style of composition, and triangular in form, as will be gathered 
from the outline here given, but we do not want to bother 
about that, but to see its flowing lines and imaginative quali- 
ties. ! 

Compare it with some of the obvious and blatant portraits 
elsewhere on the walls, and you at once see that it is the work 
of a man of meditative mind, and an artist at heart. 

It will be perceived from the outline that there is a fine pat- 
tern, the central and important head is well in evidence, and 
the rest are properly subdued. Note the value of the straight 
lines on the left, and the steady supporting lines of the brushes ; 
if it were not for these straighter and firmer lines the composi- 
tion would fall away into weakness. But the charm of the pic- 
ture over and above all this lies in the suggestions which it 
conveys of the brooding mind of the artist, and the figures 
that it creates. 

One of the best pictures that Keighley has yet done hangs 
in the Salon, “ The Rest is Silence" (reproduced in THE A. Р. 
AND P. N., September 21, page 304). Note the value of the verti- 
cal dark lines against the rounded masses; they come strong 
and firm too against the tender distance, and they give a feeling 
of dignity to the picture. The variable short lines of light 
and shade at the side are of value as binding the picture to- 
gether, and without them the upright forms of the trees would 
be too much like a set of ninepins. 

The patch of sunlight also helps to give the same feeling of 
unity ; these matters base and support the picture. The cumulus 
cloud gives a large feeling, and also tends to restfulness, and 
is also in useful contrast to the vertical lines. The impression 
which the picture gives, then, is one of restfulness and bigness, 
and so the title is well chosen. The print is inclined to be a 
trifle too muddy. 

* Toilers of the Field," by Kauffman, No. 4o in the Salon 
(reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N., September 21, page 276). 
The silhouettes give good shapes against the sky, and if the eye 
be allowed to range over the shapes as given in the outline, this 
will be at once apparent. The proportion of the rakes in rela- 
tion to each other, and the feeling of movement which the 
figures have is decidedly good. It is not easy to make figures 
appear to move in photographic pictures ; the snapshot, sufh- 
cient in speed to avoid blur, often renders movement as frozen. 
The sense of just proportion is the essence of the success in 
It is one of the 


this picture. 
things of the 


really good 
Salon. 

We now come to speak of 
one of the best pictures in 
either gallery, * The Procla- 
mation," by Moffat, No. 67,at 
the Royal. It is a difficult 
matter to draw an outline of 
this picture, and it is a diffi- 
cult one to reproduce well. It 
is composed more of masses 
running into each other than 
lines, but it is full of effect. 
There is a due preponderance 
of the cross without undue assertiveness or destruction of 
relative interest. 

The masses on the ground are in nice shapes, the uprights of 
the pillars are sufficiently subdued, so as not to overpower the 
figures, but yet are of great value in the composition. The ray 
of light, which might easily have been too dramatic and vulgar, 
is not too obtrusive, and is also well arranged in its proportions 
in relation to the dark spaces, 
and is well placed. The little 
accents of light on the white 
horses and on the people are | | 


“Где loilers,’ by К. S. Kauffman. 


not too strong, yet sufficient, I 

and are well placed in relation Я L 

to the whole. Note the circular CERERI. LLLA РУ 
forms of the foreground in con- m oT 
trast to the uprights of the cross — | | [^5 - 2: 
and pillars. The oil process here | — ——-— M 


fails to give a sunny feeling, and 
the whole is to be taken as an 
effect; it is certainly not the 
truth of nature in its tones. 
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" The Proclamation,” by John 
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EAR after year, at this season, 
I am moved to despair at the 
thought that never—never— 
shall I have the honour of being 
hung in the R.P.S. Scientific and 
Technical Section. Any fool can 
snap a sunset or fog a platinotype of 
his aged mother, and thus achieve 
entry into the Pictorial Room ; but 
not by mere flukes can you climb the 
steep ascent to the glory of the 
Balcony. I have therefore to 
content myself with conning the catalogue and wonder- 
img how the deuce (for instance) the genius who took the 
picture entitled ** Hydnophytum " managed to do it—and 
recognised his capture when made. Personally, I may have 
snapped dozens of hydnophytums in my time, and never 
been aware of it—though, to be sure, they seem easy 
enough to know at sight; for, as the footnote tells us, 
* This is a myrmecophilous epiphyte belonging to the 
naural order Rubiaceg." Simple, isn't it? 

As a matter of fact, a perusal of the catalogue is a deal 
more stimulating to the imagination than an actual visit to 
the Balcony (unless you count the tea ante-chamber). Take 
the Fur and Feather portion, for example, not forgetting 
that this includes Scales. What could be more exciting 
than No. 449, '' Smat, from Life "? (Certainly preferable 
to the same thing smelt after death!) And observe frame 
No. 447, which contains three amorous scenes, titled respec- 
tively '* Guillemots—A Stolen Kiss," ‘‘ The Jilted Shag,” 
and ‘“ Razorbills and Billing and Cooing." Yet people per- 
sist in fooling about the West Room, when by climbing to 
the Balcony they could see a jilted shag! 

And, mind you, lots of the Balcony exhibits can knock 
spots off the West Room piffle in pictorial daring alone. 
Who but a real artist would have dreamt of submitting 
No. 348? Down in the West Room everybody is straining 
after originality, photographing river scenes through the 
trellis-work of iron bridges, and taking portraits in coal 
cellars. It remains for the author of No. 348 to strike the 
loftiest note of simplicity—'' Onions." Just that, and 
nothing more.  Onions—and printed on C.C. self-toning 
paper (don't you forget 11). Could anything be more 
pathetic? Doesn't it move you to tears? Yet it makes no 
mean attempt to infringe the copyright of No. 449. 

As for portraiture, the Balcony is full of it. What is 
* Horace Mummery, Esq.," compared with No. 321, “ The 
Bearded Chameleon "? (No, the rumour that Coburn sat 
for this is grossly exaggerated.) And what mere family 
group by Crooke or Speaight could vie with the masterpiece 
of one J. Inderwick Pigg, F.R.P.S., who enthrals us with 
six micro-photographs of Coccide? Did Arbuthnot ever 
show us any ' Miss D. E. V." more impressive than 
“ Dorsal View of Female Coccid "? I trow not—hard 
EM he seems to have tried. Or, in his obscurest days, 
did Steichen ever succeed in (apparently) leaving out his 
sitter altogether, as, I judge, Mr. Roose does in his master- 
piece, '" Young Woodchuck, hiding °? And observe the 
realism of Mr. Taylor's rendering of the cuckoo—how it 
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must make some of our coloured-oilers pant with О 
envy. “Keeping the beak well open,” says Mr. Taylor in 
his descriptive footnote, “a large red mouth is displayed.” 
How reminiscent of a certain member of a certain selection 
committee pausing for refreshments ! 

Personally, I am no scientist; but I love to gloat—as a 
mere collector of beautiful verbiage—on this delicious cata- 
logue. Nothing, to my mind, could be more sweetly poetic 
than such a title as that attached to No. 475—‘‘ Photograph 
of Axolotl.” It calls up such familiar images of one's re- 
jected friends. They do axolotl: they're always at it, in 
fact. Indeed, it is somewhat of a disappointment to learn 
that our new acquaintance, the Axolotl, is only k the 
Tadpole of the Mexican Salamander, Amblystoma tigrinum. 
However, one must do justice to the artist. To photograph 
a Mexican tadpole must be even trickier work than perform- 
ing the same sincere flattery on a New York Secessionist. 
Which—for some unknown reason—reminds me of one of 
the entrancing genre studies in frame No. 481—'' Female 
Water Rail Removing Addled Egg." | 

The catalogue, too, gives one such valuable hints for the 
conduct of one’s life. It never occurred to me, for instance, 
that I might “ derive advantage in the struggle for 
existence," as Mr. Douglas English informs us, by “ mimick- 
ing the aculeate Hymenoptera." Yet how obvious is the 
wisdom of this course, now that it has been pointed out! 
Personally, whenever in future I see a dun approaching, I 
shall certainly try to look as much like one of the aculeate 
Hymenoptera as I сап. Then again, think of the wrinkles 
one can gather from a frame, No. 466, showing the Life 
History of the Plaice. How charming it would be to have, In 
the words of the catalogue, “ a greater relative growth 
dorso-ventrally than longitudinally "! Could the path of 
happiness be better indicated than thus? And again, how 
inspiring to consider all humanity wrestling with the 
probem of the Pycnogonida, or No-Body Crabs, *' which 

ave always proved a puzzle to systematic zoologists · 
One pictures the countless millions of systematic zoologists 
all over the world wrestling with the puzzle. It is an m- 
spiring vision. For, like 
Limericks and Finding 
the Lady, it is less easy 
than it looks. Be warned 
by the. catalogue: “To 
bring this little group into 
closer accord with one or 
other of the greater groups 
of Arthropods is a pro- 
blem seemingly simple, 
but really full of diff- 
culty.” Therefore, tempt- 
ing though it is, I shall 
resist the fascination. I 
shall leave the Pycno- 
gonida, ог No-Body 
Crabs, severely alone, 
Which reminds me of a 
story of a curate—— 
(Enough !—£d.) 
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Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom.—A meeting 
of the committee of the Scarborough Camera Club was held in 
the Museum, Scarborough, on the evening of September 24, 
to meet the representatives of the Convention for the pur- 
pose of making the necessary arrangements for the twenty-fifth 
meeting, Mr. Godfrey Bingley (Leeds), the president-elect, hav- 
ing for his supporters Messrs. F. A. Bridge, secretary F. B. 
Cattley (Harrogate), and Walter Potter (London). A great deal 
of interest in the forthcoming meeting is exhibited by the people 
of Scarborough, and with their goodwill assured and the natural 


beauties of the town and district, a very successful Convention 
should result 

A meeting of the Council of the Photographic Record and 
Survey of Sussex was held in the Public Library, Brighton. 
It was reported that the exhibition which was held 
in the Brighton Art Galleries from August 16 to 2g had been 
most successful (nearly 9,000 people had visited it), and much 
interest in the work of the society had been thereby created. 
The collection will be exhibited in the Worthing Art Gallery 
during October. 
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ROSSANA. By Gustavo BONAVENTURA. 
The original of this picture is No. 61 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now ые а the Меш С С” Regent Street, W. 
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SCHNEEWITTCHEN. By Miss MALDA SCHONBERG. 
The original of this picture is No 97 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open “COOOL Regent Street, W. 
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"A FILLARED SHADE, HIGH OVER-ARCHED." By F. H. CLIFFE. 
The original of this picture is No.5 at the Photographic Salon, now open at 5a, Pall Mali East, S.W. 
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HE more one gathers experience the more one realises 
T the importance of sparing no pains to gauge and give 

the correct exposure. By ''correct exposure me | 
mean that which by the simplest method of development, 
without after-treatment, will give a negative which in turn 
will, by the simplest printing procedure, give a print the 
nearest possible to that which the worker has in his mind’s 
eye when the exposure is made. It will thus be seen that 
I am taking it for granted that the pictorial photographer, 
when he looks at his subject, sees two different things, or, 
if you prefer it, sees the same thing in two different ways, 

Two Pictures. 

The observant worker, of course, sees his subject in all 
the varied colours of nature and wealth of detail; but at the 
same time he sees, or should learn to see, another version 
of this subject. This latter is a piece cut out of nature and 
bounded by the edges of his print; it is in monochrome; it 
is probably considerably reduced in range of tones, from 
light to dark; it is on a comparatively small scale; it is, of 
necessity, presented in a flat plane and, presumably, a good 
deal of detail which can, on effort, be seen by the eye is 
purposely omitted in the mental picture. It is also quite 
likely that this second version omits a tree here, adds a 
figure or cloud there, modifies the light or shade elsewhere, 
and so on. But the essence of the matter is that the mental 
picture is not an attempt at a literal transcript, but an 
abstract, a version, a translation, a selection, an impression, 
if you like, of the scene as presented by nature. In other 


words—apart from any colour consideration—the two are 


different. 
Definite Aim. 

I think we may take it for granted that the more vivid the 
mental picture, or the more clearly the worker has in mind the 
effect he wants in his print, the better chance he has of 
getting the kind of negative most suitable for his purpose. 
It is a trite but true saying that the person who aims at 
nothing hits—nothing. 

Subject Classification. 

In my previous notes I set down certain groups of subjects 
which experience shows to require the same exposure. The 
exposures there given are those which will, or should, yield 
what is known as a good technical negative—z.e., one re- 
cording as closely as may be a proportionate scale of lights 
and shades. Thus from a poorly lighted subject a some- 
what flat negative results, while from one showing strong 
contrasts the negative will be bright and plucky. 

The beginner is certainly urged to stick to such a faith- 
ful record of what is before him, and not to attempt any- 
thing else than a good technical, faithful, or literal record 
of what is before his camera until he is guzte sure that 
he can obtain such a result with certainty. Then, but not 
until then, may he presume to depart from such literal 
transcript by modifying exposure or development with a 
well-defined and clearly conceived purpose. 

The pardonable but entirely lamentable desire to attempt 
to run before one can walk—that is to say, to do pictorial 
work before the craft of sound technical work has been 
mastered—accounts for four out of five °“ grotesqueries ” 
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which are seen at exhibitions and elsewhere, and the most 
unfortunate part of it is that these monstrosities at times 
pass for predesigned °“ creations "' (!) 


Variations in Exposure. 

To return to our starting, we may assume now that the 
worker has thought out his mental picture and sees it 
fairly clearly. He will now be in a position to depart from 
normal exposure with a definite intention, always bearing 
in mind, of course, that development and exposure are 
really inseparable companions, and that they should be 
thought of together. 

I lay stress on the fact that if good and true work is to 
be done in any department of art work, it is essential that 
the worker has a fairly definite aim at the start, and does 
not “trust to luck " for something to turn up with 
Micawberesque hope. I have more than once seen prints 
with such titles as ** Morning Mist " which quite evidently 
owe any pseudo semblance of atmospheric fog or mist to 
the other kind of fog consequent on faulty dark-room 
manipulation. A close observer of nature easily can dis- 
criminate between true atmospheric and dark-room fog, 
although at times one is made to do duty for the other and 
may pass muster with the ignorant. 


Aiming for Definite Effect. 

Putting out of mind for the moment all thoughts con- 
cerning the “form” or arrangement of the picture, and 
thinking only of “ effect," the photographer has two factors 
at his disposal—viz., exposure and development. 

I assume the reader to know that so long as the ex- 
posure keeps within a certain limit—which, by way of 
example, for a certain subject, plate, light, stop, etc., we 
may assume to be 1 to 4 seconds—any two plates exposed 
within this limit, developed and printed together, will show 
little or no difference as regards light and shade relation- 
ship. But suppose the subject is one showing a feeble de- 
gree of contrast of light and shade, and that our desire 
is to accentuate this, then the exposure must not exceed 
the lower limit, and preferably be kept under this—z.e., say 
3 or ł second. In such a case, we shall be paying for this 
accentuated contrast by a tendency to loss of gradation in 
the lower tones, and, if development be prolonged, by a 
loss of gradation delicacy in the high lights also. In some 
cases these results may, and in others may not, be desirable. 
This the worker must think out for himself before the ex- 
posure is made. Often one has to compromise or balance 
one gain against another loss. lf success is to be reached, the 
worker must first be clear in his own mind as to which 
of the various factors are essential for the effect he is aim- 
ing to get. 

In a similar way one must remember that generous ex- 
posure gives the utmost chance to the detail in the shadows, 
but this again is often bought at the cost of over-exposure 
of the lighter parts. This in turn probably will result in 
not only a loss of gradation in the lights, but also a general 
loss of light and shade contrast throughout. In extreme 
cases, reversal of the high lights may result, with conse- 
quent falsification of light and shade relationships. 
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a VERY year the amateur photo- 
^! grapher looks forward with a certain 
amount of anticipation to the R.P.S. 
exhibition. First, because it will 
show him a good display of the 
latest advances in pictorial work 
and give him an insight into modern 
progress with the camera in its 
technical applications, and secondly, 
because he can always depend on 
seeing а representative exhi- 
bition of apparatus and material by 
some of the leading photographic 
manufacturers. 

This year is no exception, and 
there is no doubt that the exhibits 
in the Fountain Court and North 
Room, at the New Gallery, attract 
as much attention from the visitors 
as the pictorial and technical sec- 
tions. 

The enquiring visitor not only 
likes to see the pictures and results 
obtained with the camera, but he is 
interested ın the means whereby 
they were secured. In this respect the R.P.S. exhibition 
organising committee have been wise in publishing the names 
of the processes in the catalogue of the pictorial section, and 
in future years this practice should be rendered more complete. 

The function of the R.P.S. exhibition is an educational one, 
and in supplying as much information as possible in various 
ways the society succeeds in its aim and attracts its visitors, who 
later may become ardent devotees of the camera. 


The Fountain Court this year presents its usual animated 
appearance, and the stall-holders should have no reason to 
complain of the attention their exhibits are receiving. Imme- 
diately on the left as the visitor enters is the now familiar stall 
of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree. This erection is 
the design of Mr. George Walton, and is in the artists well- 
known style. It is, moreover, an excellent example of well- 
applied advertising. The visitor’s attention is compelled to it 
by its decorative effect, and an inspection promptly reveals the 
beauty and extent of its structure and contents. Negatives and 
transparencies on various brands of the well-known Wellington 
plates are ingeniously fitted into the design of the stall, and 
illuminated from within, so that they can be examined in com- 
fort by transmitted light. 

One is almost bewildered by the extent and variety of the 
plates and papers made by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, but 
one has the assurance and knowledge that they are of the 
highest grade. In addition to these features, the Wellington 
* Exposure Disc" and copies of the Wellington “little books " 
on various branches of photography are on view. The latter 
may be had gratis on application to the attendant at the stall. 


Immediately on the right of the entrance Kodak, Ltd., again 
occupy their usual space, and their stall—in charge of Mr. W. 
Slater, F.R.P.S.—has an abundance of good things for the 
amateur to choose from. The Kodak form of photography— 
dispensing with the dark-room—is well exemplified here. 
Cameras and appliances for up-to-date photography, to suit all 
pockets, are on view. Daylight-loading Brownies, Premos, and 
Kodaks of every type are demonstrated, also the daylight 
developing system perfected by this firm. 

Outstanding exhibits of interest include the * Cirkut " camera, 
a remarkable invention for taking a continuous view round the 
complete circle. The camera is actuated by a clockwork 
mechanism in the baseboard, and the exposure is made through 
a slit in the special back, which holds a spool of film 
that unwinds at the same rate as the camera revolves on the 
tripod. 

Examples of the work done with the Cirkut camera are on 
view in the Kodak exhibit in the North Room. 

Another useful piece of apparatus worthy of attention on the 
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Kodak stall is the Velox printer. This is an accessory that 
permits the printing of gaslıght paper with uniformity and ease. 
The printing frame is supported on a metal stand, which is 
arranged at different distances from a gas-burner. The distances 
are ascertained by a scaled rod, which forms the connection 
between the burner and the frame-holder. The whole is made in 
nickelled metal, and should be of great use to the amateur who 
makes many contact bromide or gaslight prints. 

In the centre of the Fountain Court, the handsome stall of 
Ilford, Ltd., meets the eye. Here we find examples of work on 
the various well-known Ilford plates and papers, and sur- 
rounding the base of the stall is a series of large panels, con- 
taining enlargements on various grades of Ilford bromide papers. 
These demonstrate the excellence of these papers in an unques- 
tionable manner. 

On the stall are several stereoscopic transparency stands. 
Great interest is shown by visitors in the Verascope stereo 
slides shown in these stands. They are all of scenes taken 
during the Rheims aviation week, and the transparencies are on 
Alpha lantern plates. 

Other attractions at the Ilford stall are transparencies and 
lantern slides on the three kinds of Ilford lantern plates, viz., 
"Special," * Alpha," and “ Gaslight.” Prints are also shown 
demonstrating the results obtained and comparisons between 
photographs on Ilford ordinary and Ilford chromatic plates. 
The Ilford colour filter (F quality) is also on view, and is a 
cheap and good screen for ortho. work. 


Following the exhibits round the Fountain Court from left to 
right, the stall that next claims attention is that of J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., of Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W., and 25, Newman 
Street, W. Here are found examples of the Patent Portrait Lens 
in a new and simplified form of mounting, for securing soft and 
sharp definition at will (referred to in Mr. Ernest Marriage's 
article in last week's A. P. AND P. N.); the Naturalist camera, 
a specially constructed reflex camera for the use of nature- 
photographers, and accommodating telephoto and other large 
size lenses—a magnificent instrument; the Penric cameras, 
focal-plane pattern; the Dallmeyer telephoto calculator, for 
showing magnifications and intensity of a telephoto lens at 
various extensions; and specimen pictures taken with Dall- 
meyer lenses. The latter are very convincing. 

Sanger-Shepherd and Co., Ltd., of 5, 6, and 7, Gray's Inn 
Passage, Holborn, again display a great variety of apparatus 
and appliances for the production of natural colour slides and 
prints upon paper. This is an extremely interesting stall, and 
well worth the careful attention of the visitor. 

O. Sichel and Co., of 52, Bunhill Row, London, make a 
speciality of the Morgan patent system of dry mounting, plate- 
marking, and embossing, at one operation. The assistant in 
charge readily demonstrates the simplicity and sureness of the 
method, which appears to have distinct points of merit and 
novelty. 

C. P. Goerz, Ltd., of 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C., again have 
their usual place, and their well-designed and decorated stall 
is replete with the latest optical achievements of this famous 
firm. The lenses, such as the “ Pantar,’ ‘‘ Celor,” °“ Dagor,” 
and *'Syntor," which are already well known to our readers, 
are here in many sizes, also the Goerz-Anschutz focal-plane 
camera, with its latest form of shutter, one of the most perfect 
and silent focal-plane shutters made; and, above all, is the 
dainty little vest pocket Tenax. This appears to be the per- 
fection of miniature cameras, and is made with the precision 
of a high-grade watch. 

Other exhibits in this stand include enlargements and speci- 
mens from negatives made with Goerz cameras and lenses, and 
a display of stereoscopic slides from negatives made with the 
Goerz-Anschutz stereoscopic camera. 

The exhibit arranged by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 
comprises amongst other features two illuminated screens dis- 
plaving some very fine negatives, transparencies, and lantern 
slides. 

Amongst “ Tabloid ” chemicals employed in their production, 
“Tabloid” °° Rytol" universal developer takes a very promi- 
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nent place, the range of colours on lantern slides by simple 
development being especially noteworthy. An interesting card, 
giving times for the development of plates and films at varying 
temperatures, when employing “ Tabloid " developers of normal 
or diluted strengths, is issued, which may be obtained free on 
request. Other examples shown are produced with ‘ Tabloid " 
Metol-Quinol, ** Tabloid" Pyro-soda, etc. 

Many striking and original effects may be produced by 
staining prints or slides, and attention is attached to examples 
illustrating the results obtained by the employment of °“ Soloid " 
Eosin, '*Soloid" Methylene Blue, etc., for this purpose. 

The “ Tabloid” photographic outfits and specimen sets of 
chemicals should also be inspected at this stall. 

On the opposite side of the doorway to the West Room is the 
stall of Messrs. Johnson and Sons, Ltd., of 23, Cross Street, 
Finsbury, E.C. Here is a notable display of the firm's well- 
known popular one-solution developer, " Azol" The capa- 
bilities and uses of this developer are well shown in the 
examples on view, and the visitor will be greatly impressed by 
the large range of photographic chemicals and solutions and 
tablets—known as ''Scaloids "—supplied by this firm. Every 
kind of developer, including many specially named varieties, 
such as Bromol, are put up in neat tubes and cartols, and the 
firm, famous for their gold chloride, give a dazzling display of 
gold chloride, silver nitrate, and potassium chloroplatinite, in a 
special showcase, the contents of which are valued at £2,000. 

Another notable exhibit is that of Messrs. Adams and Co., of 
24, Charing Cross Road, W.C., who display to great advantage 
their series of hand, stand, pocket and reflex cameras. 

Chief among the latter is the Minex. This appears to be the 
last word in reflex cameras, and it is difficult to imagine a 
more perfect instrument of its particular type. Everything 
appears to have been thought of to render the action of the 
camera perfect and complete. There is nothing to get out of 
order. The camera is small and silent in action, and it would 
be impossible in the space at disposal to even give a list of all 
the points of novelty it contains. Readers should write to 
Messrs. Adams for full particulars and prices. Other apparatus 
shown by Messrs. Adams include the Vesta pocket camera, the 
Idento, changing-boxes, view meters, self-capping focal-plane 
shutters, and various other accessories for the amateur. 

In the illuminated stall under the north balcony in the 
Fountain Court, this year Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., 
of Croydon, Surrey, again give evidence of progress, and indi- 
cate their sound position in the photographic world in no un- 
certain voice. We have already referred to this exhibit else- 
where, and should advise the visitor to devote very special study 
to it when at the exhibition. The scientific side of the amateur's 
kit 1s well exemplified in the comparative specimens of photo- 
graphy done with and without filters, and the applications of the 
various filters introduced by the firm are also illustrated ; in 
addition to examples of the work done on the different Wratten 
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plates now on the market. The connection between colour and 
absorption is well illustrated by an ingenious mechanical mears 
in the centre of this firm’s interesting showcase. 

In the North Room, Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright have 
a very comprehensive exhibit of the application of their pan- 
chromatic plates to three-colour process work. The reproduc- 
tions here shown are very fine indeed, and demonstrate the ex- 
cellence of the plates in a marked degree. 

The Platinotype Company, of 22, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C., again occupy their usual position in the exhibition, and 
the display of prints on the various grades of platinotype paper 
shows the process to advantage. A specially constructed screen 
is arranged at the back of this stall, and the pictures are in- 
geniously illuminated from the back through apertures corre- 
sponding to the shape of the pictures. The resulting effect is 
very fine, and the exhibit is a centre of attraction at all hours. 
This is especially the case when Mr. Salt—the company’s genial 
representative—demonstrates the process (at stated intervals). 


In the North Room, in addition to those firms already referred 
to, the Paget Prize Plate Co. claim attention for their exhibit of 
Paget phosphate papers. The display of prints on the wall 
demonstrates the possibilities of this new printing process, and 
the range of tones that are obtainable with it. Slides made on 
the Paget phosphate lantern plates make a convincing show. 

A novel exhibit shown here are stereoscopic “ single ’’ slides, 
made with the Ives Duplex Line Screens. These Parallax 
stereograms and Parallax changing pictures, in which one 
picture changes into another, according to the angle at which 
the slide is viewed, are remarkable in effect, and should be 
seen by every visitor to the North Room. 

The Kodak exhibit we have already referred to, and the prints 
here shown, indicating the various grades of Kodak papers, are 
worth careful attention and inspection. 

Ozobrome, Ltd., of 122, Allcroft Road, Kentish Town, N.W., 
have a good display of portraits and landscapes from bromide 
enlargements by the Ozobrome transfer method, also prints by 
the new oil Ozobrome process. 

One end wall is occupied, as in previous years, by a fine 
display of prints by The Leto-Photo Materials Co. (1905), Ltd. 
This display indicates the advantages of the Leto papers and 
the Boardoid method of masking and embossing. The results 
obtained are charming in effect, and the exhibit is of high 
pictorial merit. Edwards’ XL lantern plates are also exhibited. 


The Autotype Company, of 74, New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C., have, as usual, a high-class exhibit of pictorial work, and 
show the great range of Autotype tissue, with considerable 
effect. The use of Autotype oil papers for the oil pigment pro- 
cess is also well demonstrated, and the names of leading 
pictorial workers are given in the catalogue as the authors of 
the pictures on the walls. The Autotype Co. are to be congratu- 
lated on their fine and very convincing display. 


——————— IH 


NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


Should 
Non-members 
Attend 
Club Lectures? 


The subject of increasing the membership 
is at all times a burning question in society 
officialdom, hence one need make no 
apology for referring to the subject here. 
The following letter, received by a secretary 
of a Yorkshire society, is only typical of many similar expres- 
sions of opinion made within the hearing of the writer from 
time to time, and without close analysis, appears to be a very 
reasonable request. It is, however, worth a little space to go 
further into the question. The letter reads :—‘‘ There must be 
many people, like myself, who are too busy to join the 
Society, but who would be very glad to attend an occasional 
lecture if they could do so at a charge of, say, sixpence per 
time. It seems to me that you might get an acceptable addition 
to your revenue this way.—Yours faithfully.” 


How It Affects Does our friend recognise that so far as 
The Club. the society is concerned, it is really an im- 
possible and inequitable arrangement? 

Taking, for example, the syllabus of the society written to, 
which is similar to other societies, there are some twenty-five 
lectures and demonstrations, all of which are vOLUNTARILY 
GIVEN, the lecturer receiving no personal recompense for his 
services other than out-of-pocket expenses, and, perhaps, a vote 
of thanks. Therefore, firstly, it is an unfair principle to charge 
an admission fee for a profit purpose and not pay the lecturer a 
fee ; secondly, it is financially unsound, for to work the society 
and include all expenses, rent, etc., based on the result of past 
experience, it will take an estimated expenditure of at least 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


two pounds per lecture, or a total of £50. It will thus require 
a 200 membership at 5s., 167 membership at 6s., or 150 member- 
ship at 7s. 6d. subscription to allow the society to pay its way. 


Members v. 


It will be at once apparent to the merest 
Non-members. 


tyro that our friend, who may desire with 
all good intention to select two, four, or six 
of the lectures that best appeal to him—possibly the cream of 
the syllabus—in paying his “sixpence per time," reaps a far 
better financial advantage than the properly elected member, 
who pays his subscription of ss., 6s., or 7s. 6d., and, further, 
our friend takes none of the risks. 


A Way Out. His letter, however, raises the point 
whether it would not be wise policy for a 
society to select from the syllabus an abbreviated series of 
lantern lectures, and charge a nominal subscription for the 
series, but the difficulty is that these lantern lectures are mainly 
drawn from the Yorkshire Photographic Union list, and it 
violates the canons of its constitution to make a special charge 
for admission to any lecture, and it is just a fine point whether 
a subscription to a special series of lectures would come 
within the letter of that rule or not, which reads: * That the 
society making the engagement provides the lantern, if re- 
quired, and that no charge to the public be made for any Union 
lecture." I believe the secretary of the Union would rule it a 
violation, but after all, there 1s something to be said in its 
favour, and it is worth the attention of societies whose interests 
it effects. | 
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Beginners. 


PIGMENTING TROUBLES IN BROMOIL. 
Query.—I enclose two of my first attempts in bromoil. You 
will notice only a faint indication of the image, but I can get no 
contrast. The shadows do not seem to take enough paint, and 
the lights take too much. Can you tell me what is wrong? 
C. R. C. (Thornton Heath). 


Reply.—It is not easy to say from an inspection of your prints 
just where you have gone wrong, because two or three different 
errors will produce the same result. The three things most likely 
are (a) an original bromide print much too weak and flat; (b) an 
insufficient time in the acid bath, or an insufficient strength of 
acid bath; (c) pigment much too thin. Other things likely to 
have produced this result are a print developed with rodinal, 
though as the general run of instructions caution the worker 
against rodinal you are not likely to have used it. Formalin 
applied to the print would harden the film all over, and in a 
moment of forgetfulness you may have used this, or you may 
have had your prints in contact with others which, for some 
other process, have been through the formalin bath. But assum- 
ing you have taken careful note of the instructions, one of the 
three points we have mentioned above is most likely the source 
of failure. We will refer to these a little more fully. 


The Original Bromide. 

This must be quite a strong print, at any rate for the early 
attempts. Experienced workers often find it possible to do a 
great deal with a rather lighter print, but to begin with, we 
would say, choose a good plucky negative and make from it a 
vigorous enlargement. It should be sufficiently exposed to 
secure detail in the lightest lights, and should be fully developed 
with any standard amidol or metol-hydroquinone developer as 
given for bromide papers. When we say fully developed we 
mean developed until the print will go no darker. Never mind if 
it does look rather strong—go on developing. If it is really too 
dark and heavy then the exposure has been too long, and another 
print must be made, giving less time, but again a full develop- 
ment. When fixed, the print—or enlargement—should look 
fairly strong when held up to the light and Jooked through as if it 
were a negative. The reason for this need of strength is that the 
bichromate of potassium in the bromoil bleaching solution is 
decomposed by the metallic silver in the image, and one of the 
chromium salts (chromic oxide) formed hardens the gelatine. 
As the hardening of the gelatine prevents its absorption of water, 
and thus allows of the greasy ink adhering, it is clear our 
shadows must be fhoroughly hardened. To thoroughly harden 
them there must be sufficient of the chromic oxide, and to 
produce sufficient chromic oxide there must be ample metallic 
silver to decompose sufficient of the potassium bichromate. As 
the image of our original bromide print consists of metallic 
silver, we see the necessity for a sufficiently strong print in the 
first instance, and we also see how necessary it is for the image 
to go well down into the film, and not to be a mere surface 
image. Err, therefore, at first in making your prints rather too 
rich and strong. 

Relief in the Acid Bath. 


Having commenced with a good vigorous print, do not be 
content to leave it in the acid bath merely for any suggested 
time. The time is not important, but the securing of good relief 
is. Examine the surface of the print and notice if the gelatine 
film stands up distinctly in the high lights. You will see this 
best where there are lights and shadows close together. Coarse 
grass or foreground plants will form good objects for testing the 
relief. Start with half an ounce of sulphuric acid in ten ounces 
of water, and if in three or four minutes you have no relief—or 
very little, pour off the acid bath and increase its strength by 
adding another half ounce of the acid. The strength of acid 
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bath depends very greatly on the kind of paper you are using. 
Some bromide papers are made with a rather soft gelatine, and 
others with a gelatine much harder. If you stick to one paper 
you will get to know it, and this variation will be eliminated. 
Another thing that necessitates some little variation in the 
strength of the acid bath is the temperature. In cold weather it 
may be rather stronger. In hot weather beware of having it too 
strong. You will notice that the relief is sometimes increased in 
the hypo bath, which follows the acid bath, and if increase of 
relief is desired the hypo bath and final washing waters may be 
used at a slightly increased temperature—say 65 deg. or 70 deg. 
Fahr. But the important point 1s that relief must be obtained if 
proper pigmenting is to be done. 
ThicKness of the Ink. 

A safe rule is to try the ink first of all, just as it is squeezed 
out of the tube. If it should be too stiff to spread flat over the 
palette with the knife, the merest touch of medium may be 
added, but to thin the ink to the consistence of an oil colour for 
oil painting will probably result in a flat and weak print. 

If you will try again, bearing in mind these three points, we 
shall be glad to hear how you succeed, and to give any further 
suggestions if your success is not complete. One other point we 
may note, and that is, if you clean a brush with petrol during 
pigmenting, be careful that the petrol evaporates before con- 
tinuing work, or the ink actually on the print will be thinned 
and evened down, a marked loss of contrast resulting. 


DEVELOPING FILM SPOOLS. 


Query.—I have exposed some 4} by 3} roll films while away 
on my holidays. Would you advise me to develop them in 
spools, or to cut them up? I have no Kodak tank for develop- 
ment. Betsy (Shrewsbury). 


Reply.—We do not see any advantage in cutting up and 
developing singly, and unless you have wound on your exposure 
with great care, and cut very accurately, you are likely to find 
on development that you have cut into the pictures. We should, 
therefore, suggest, the development of the entire roll of film at 
one time. You would find the following method satisfactory :— 
Use a deep dish, or, if at hand, one of the porcelain troughs 
used for washing plates, and pour into it a sufficient quantity of 
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Probably то oz. is sufficient in a deep half-plate dish, while you 
may need three times as much in the porcelain trough. Now 
set this on the dark-room floor, unwind the spool, and detach 
the film from the black paper. Draw the film carefully through 
a large basin of clean water till it is evenly and thoroughly 
wetted, and then, holding one end only by means of a wooden 
ledger clip or American clothes peg, hold the film over the dish 
of developer on the floor. If the band is slowly lowered, the 
film will roll up in the developer, and as soon as the clip just 
touches the developer the band is raised again. In this way 
the film is alternately rolled up and unrolled in the developing 
solution. Though the reach required is a good one, if a twelve- 
exposure spool is being done, it is much easier than the see. 
sawing when both ends of the film are held—one in each hand. 
You may commence with six-exposure spools, if you have 
them. We often develop two twelve-exposure spools at a time, 
first wetting them separately, and then developing them held 
back to back in the same clip. On lowering them into the 
developer they curl opposite ways, each spool, of course, curling 
sensitive or exposed side inwards. Опе then enjoys the advan. 
tage of developing two dozen exposures in about ten minutes. 
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TWO NEW ENLARGERS BY THE “М. C. C." 


W E have had an opportunity of inspecting two new 
enlargers by the Midland Camera Co., of Slaney Street, 
Birmingham, the No. 3 and the No. 6 De Luxe. 

No. 3 enlarger has several points of interest, notably a rack 
and pinion action for adjustment of light, horizontal and verti- 
cal swing of the entire carrier holding the negative, and a 
central swing for correcting distortion. This enlarger is a beauti- 
fully made piece of apparatus, and is constructed of well- 
seasoned solid oak. It is extremely rigid, and a notable feature 


No. 3 Enlarger. 


is the long extension, which permits of the production of lan- 
tern slides by projection. The quarter-plate size 15 also con- 
structed for altering to a projection lantern, and a special 
carrier is supplied. | | 
Projection fittings cost 22s. 6d. extra. The ordinary carrier 
supplied with this model is most ingenious in construction, and 
the entire apparatus is one that can be thoroughly recommended 
for all-round work. In quarter-plate size it costs complete £4, 
or £3 55. without objective. The half-plate size costs Á7 com- 
plete, or 45 15s. without objective. It is made also in s by 4, 
postcard, and whole-plate sizes. 
No. 6 enlarger. This model we have already referred to in 
a previous review, and again emphasize all that was said then. 
It can be regarded as practically the last word in enlargers. 
Its range of movements appears to be unique, and its construc- 
tion is of the very best. The model we have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing recently is the No. 6 De Luxe. In this case, 
instead of being made of polished oak, the woodwork is teak, 
brass-bound, and a more perfect piece of photographic appara- 
tus for its purpose it would be difficult to find. Every detail 
appears to have been carefully thought out for practical utility. 


No. 6 Enlarger de Luxe. 
The lantern body is made in solid copper, of special construc- 


tion, with detachable light-tight cowl. It is a pleasure to handle 
this piece of apparatus, as apparently no expense has been 
spared in making it perfect, and, although a comparatively high 
price is charged, it is well worth the money. | 

The M.C.C. patent carrier is, of course, a feature of this 
model, as of the ordinary No. 6 pattern, and every possible 
movement that is necessary for centering or adjusting the nega- 
tive is embodied in this accessory. 

The cost of the M.C.C. No. 6 De Luxe, in quarter-plate size, 
is Хто complete, or £9 ss. without objective; half-plate size, 
£15, or £13 10s. without objective; other sizes in proportion. 

Our readers should not fail to write promptly for the new 
list of enlargers, just issued by the Midland Camera Co., and 
notice the value that is offered for the coming season. A post- 
card to the above address, mentioning THE A. P. AND P. N., 
will receive immediate attention. 
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No. 100 of the Photo-Miniature is just to hand. The subject 
dealt with is * Enlargements from Small Negatives,’ and much 
useful information is given. 

A one-man show of the work of Mr. F. P. Moffat will be held 
at the rooms of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, 38, Castle 
Street, from October 30 to November 13. 


Mr. F. Beard, 3, Chetwode Road, Trinity Road, Upper Toot- 
ing, is now secretary of the Balham Camera Club, and he will 
be pleased to forward particulars as to membership, etc., upon 
application. 

Sidcup Camera Club will hold its second annual exhibition 
on December 2. Entries close November 13, and full particu- 
lars can be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
H. E. Ladbury, 7, Clarence Road, Sidcup. 


The current number of Zhe Prism is devoted to lantern mat- 
ters. Readers can secure copies of this excellent little booklet 
by applying to Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., enclosing stamp for postage. 


The Camera Record is the title of a readable little monthly 
magazine, published in the interests of the Inter-Club Photo- 
graphic Alliance. It is produced by the Blackburn and District 
Camera Club, and circulates among various Lancashire societies. 


Mr. H. Wilmer Rudd, 29, Westgate, Ripon, asks us to state 
that there are a few vacancies in the membership of the Ripon 
Portfolio. Advanced pictorial workers are invited to communi- 
cate with Mr. Rudd, who will be pleased to supply all particu- 
lars. 

The latest number of The Telephoto Quarterly contains, as 
usual, much interesting and useful information for all users of 
telephoto lenses, as well as many excellent illustrations. Copies 
can be obtained from Messrs. Gale and Polden, Ltd., 2, Amen 
Corner, E.C., price 6d. 


Wishaw Photographic Association’s annual exhibition will be 
held at the Public School, Wishaw, December 31, 1909, to 
January 8, тото. Entries close December 18, and exhibits are 
due on December 25. The hon. secretary is R. Telfer, 138, 
Glasgow Road, Wishaw, N.B. 


The new badge, worn for the first time by members of The 
* Linked Ring " at the Salon Smoker on Tuesday evening last, is 
likely to become a coveted decoration in the world of pictorial 
photography. An illustration of the badge appears on page 372. 
It is made of oxidised silver, and is in the form of a brooch. 


THE A. P. AND P. N. 1909 Prize Slides will start on their tour 
on October 25, and a list of bookings to date appears this week 
on page i. of advt. SUPE Hen Secretaries who have not yet 
applied for the slides, but desire to have them, should examine 
this list and see whether there is a vacant date to suit them. 


Preston Camera Club have a very full and interesting pro- 
gramme for the present session. Meetings are held every Mon- 
day and Thursday, the latter evenings being specially intended 
for beginners. Photographers in the district who wish to join a 
vigorous and up-to-date society should write to the hon. sec., 
Mr. Chas. Mantell, Claremont, Powis Road, Preston, for par- 
ticulars. 


At the Shackleton Exhibition, now being held at the Examina- 
tion Hall, Embankment, visitors will be able to see the actual 
cameras used on the expedition. These were supplied by 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., and the fact that the 
apparatus and plates gave every satisfaction under the most 
trying conditions speaks well for English workmanship and 
manufacture. 


The Glasgow Southern Photgraphic Association's winter sylla- 
bus has just been issued, and contains many useful fixtures. 
Since the last session this club has made considerable improve- 
ments in their club rooms, and have now two dark-rooms and 
three enlarging rooms at the disposal of the members. The һоп. · 
sec., Mr. R. Lindsay, of 191, Allison Street, S.S., Glasgow, will 
be glad to forward a copy of the syllabus to anyone interested. 


At the annual general meeting of the Plymouth Photographic 
Society, a satisfactory balance-sheet was presented, and the 
following officers were elected :— President, Mr. Norton Carey ; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. J. Maton and Wilfred Grist; hon. sec., 
Mr. C. F. Ford ; assistant hon. sec., Mr. E. A. Preston ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. W. Anning; committee, Messrs. A. B. Fellowes- 
Prynne, A. E. Coleman, W. Clayden, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, F. Blanchard, Major McArthur, and Colonel Thacker. 
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| THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


( 
LR 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being thar 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth oí materials, obtainable from апу regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND 
е 


Extra prizes are awarded when t 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


quay of the entries is above the average. 


N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to H. E. 
Galloway, Saltwell View, Gateshead. (Title of print, ‘‘ The 
New Socks.") Technical data: Plate, Mawson Gladiator ; lens, 
Staley anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 2 seconds; time of 
day, 4 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington Bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss K. Paget, Southfield, Buckhurst 
Hil. (Title of print, ‘‘ Meditation.") Technical data: Plate, 
Ilford Zenith ; exposure, 8 seconds ; time of day, morning, July ; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 

The Extra Prize to A. G. Thistleton, Heath Mount, Oldham 
Road, Newton Heath, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Child- 
hood's Happy Days.") Technical data: Plate, Special Rapid; 
stop, F/6; exposure, 6 seconds; time of day, afternoon, June; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Paget С.С. 

The Mounting Prize to F. A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park Road, 
Sheffield. (Title of print, ' Clocks.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial Special Rapid Ortho.; stop, F/16; exposure, 5 
minutes; time of day, 4 p.m., September; printing process, 
carbon. 

Hon. Mention. 


G. A. Fowkes, West Bridgford; A. Mann, Sunderland; A. 
W. H. Slaughter, Manor Park; A. E. Benney, Victoria Park ; 
W. E. Barton, Leicester; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; E. Ken- 
neth Hunter, Kenley ; H. Pickwell, Blackheath ; J. H. Williams, 
Kettering; H. A. Ruddick, East Ham; J. Clegg, Manchester ; 
J. R. Richardson, Burnley. 


Class I. 

Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh ; J. B. Bullock, Colne; H. W. W. 
McAnally, Campden Hill; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton 
Hill; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich ; Miss May Barker, Cambridge ; 
D. Bonthron, Glasgow; C. H. Gaggero, Bowes Park; R. G. V. 
Dymock, Southampton ; Miss M. D. Haviland, Wexford ; Miss 
Pennethorne, Lindfield; E. C. Giffard, Egham; А. Allen, 
Winchmore Hill; F. Bolton, Hull; J. H. Richardson, South 
Moor; W. Pye, Gainsborough; Thos. Petty, W. Hartlepool ; 
A. J. Snowball, North Shields; A. H. Redman, Clapham ; Chas. 
Hemstead, Battersea; A. E. Braham, Manchester ; T. Cowherd, 
Grange-over-Sands ; J. C. Malden, London, E.C. ; Н. A. Blades, 
Leek; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Wm. 
Baldwin, Foulridge; W. E. Billington, Oldham; L. A. Loades, 
Morpeth; Dr. East, Morpeth; S. W. Rose, Wallington. 


Class II. 
Miss G. W. Nash, Bishops Stortford ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; 


soar 
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Е. Hart, Wanstead; J. Т. Phillips, Guernsey; Е. С. Hopkins, 
Wood Green; W. F. Rogers, Reigate; Miss Townsend, Switzer- 
land ; Miss E. Moon, Anerley; A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton ; 
A. H. Redman, Clapham; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; 
W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; O. Goldsmith, Great Book. 
ham ; W. Clifford Warner, West Kensington ; H. Warner, West 
Kensington; John Heywood, Gateshead; G. W. Smith, Lon- 
don, E.C.; K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; D. P. Blades, Chirnside ; 
S. K. Morley, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Н. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury ; 
Miss A. Grundy, Colwyn Bay; Jas. Gray, Bedlington; R. H. 
Herford, Manchester; H. Smith, Pitsmoor; A. L. Pentelow, 
Boston. 


Class Ill. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners Prize is awarded to Miss M. Phillip, Post 
Office, Embsay, near Skipton. (Title of print, “ Autumn.) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; exposure, 3o 
seconds; time of day, 4 p.m., November; developer, M.-Q.; 
printing process, Paget Cream Crayon. 


Beginners’ Class. 


H. W. Hoffmann, Romford; P. B. Longbottom, Bradford; 
Miss Batty, Bexhill; J. C. Sewell, West Hampstead ; G. Elliott, 
St. Helens; L. F. Goodwin-Castleman, Southampton; Miss A. 
Grundy, Colwyn Bay ; A. Rogers, Clapham Junction ; J. G. Biden, 
Wallington; F. W. West, Bradford; Arthur W. Rhodes, King's 
Heath; B. Blunt, Einland; G. E. Williams, High Wycombe ; 
I. King-Farlow, London, S.W.; Miss G. Baker, Purley; 
E. Crocker, Bristol; H. J. Foster, New Malden ; R. J. W. Marr, 
Kingsbridge; Robt. Lucas, Kettering; W. J. Short, Isleworth 
(2); Miss E. Moor, Anerley; A. C. Wood, Mildmay Park, N.; 
G. Elliott, Clapton; Miss E. I. Mason, Sudbury ; H. C. Bolland, 
Manchester ; T. Smith, Wembley ; Austin Eastwell, Manor Park ; 
]. Quinlan, Glasgow; F. McIntyre, Leytonstone; J. E. Green, 
Middlesbrough; H. Smith, Sheffield; S. Douglas, Barnsbury ; 
Jas. Hood, Glasgow; F. W. Comrie, Mansfield ; Jno. Stewart, 
Liverpool; Miss M. Phillips, Embsay ; A. E. Page, North Ken- 
sington ; Sam Linden, Finglas; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham ; H. 
Cecil Scott, Norwich ; Harry Garforth, Bradford ; Harry Pavne, 
Nottingham ; J. G. Long, Timperley ; R. T. A. Hog, Winches- 
ter; J. E. Whiting, Fulham. 


THE “LINKED RING” SMOKER. 


PWARDS of 200 members of the Linked Ring and their guests assembled in the handsome gallery of the Royal Water 


Colour Society, on Tuesday evening last. 


The “Linked Ring” 
Badge, 


Keighley. A most interesting evening. 


The occasion was the Salon “ Smoker.’ 
the photographer's calendar—the series having been broken for the first and only time last year—has been 
hailed with acclamation in the photographic world, and the large crowd of notabilities from the realms of 
art, letters, and photography testified to the appreciation in which this unique function is held. The pro- 
gramme, as usual at the Salon '' Smokers," was of a high degree of excellence, and included Dr. Byrd-Page 
with some remarkable examples of conjuring, Mr. Charles Pond with character sketches, Mr. Fred Rome 
with comic songs, Mr. Walter Emanuel (‘‘ Charivari " of Punch) with recitation, Mr. Walter Churcher—an old 
favourite—with humorous recitations, Mr. Geoffrey L'Epine with songs, Mr. A. T. V. Chodzko with songs 
(the visitors were able to compare Mr. Arbuthnot's picture with the original), Messrs. Reginald Craigie, H. 
R. Elkin, and W. A. Vincent in vocal trio, and Mr. Victor Marmont at the piano. 
proposed the toast of “The Linked Ring," which was responded to by Mr. Reginald Craigie and Mr. Alex. 


The revival of this popular feature of 


Mr. J. C. S. Mummery 
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re the Advertisement pages. 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
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INF ORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed i in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
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Full name and address 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to Tbe Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “ Query" or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Blue Bromides. 
I am having trouble with the staining of the whites of 
bromide papers with the iron-ferricyanide salt for blue 
bromides. Am using potass. ferricy. 20 gr., citrate of iron 
and ammonia 20 gr., acetic acid 24 oz. Would it be pos- 
sible to combine these three ingredients in rir form with 
some acid in solid form, etc? G. C. E. (Chicago). 


The staining of the high lights is a common trouble in the 
method of toning gelatine-coated papers. You will observe that 
the gelatine side stains more readily than the paper. Also that 
when the prints are guickly toned in a freshly made bath the 
staining is practically negligible. The citrate of iron may be kept 
in solution, but the ferricyanide crystals should be washed under 
the tap for a second or two, thrown on to blotting-paper, roughly 
powdered, and then quickly dissolved by stirring in acid water 
with a crushing rod, and at once added to the other constituents. 
You are using a large proportion of acetic acid ; moreover, acetic 
acid is not advisable, as it has a softening action on the gelatine, 
and this tends to make the gelatine stain the more readily. Citric 
acid is preferable. Try the following :—(A) Ammonio-citrate of 
iron Io gr., citric acid 1o gr., water 4 oz. (B) Potass. ferri- 
cyanide 8 gr., citric acid 10 gr., water 4 oz. Mix A and B. For 
a clearing bath wash in water то oz., citric acid 3o gr. If the 
print has been over-toned, wash in water very slightly alkaline— 
e.g., а “ finger-and-thumb pinch ” of soda carbonate, water 20 oz. 
This will remove some of the blue colouration from all parts of 
the print, so that by the time the high lights are clear the darker 
parts wil have been slightly reduced. Most tap water is 
naturally slightly alkaline, so that prolonged washing in such 
water will entirely remove all the blue colour and bring the print 
back to its original state. Washing the blue-toned print in water 
very slightly alkaline with ammonia, i.e, a few drops per oz. 
water, imparts a lavender blue tint, but, of course, in time 
reduces the print. If the toned print is rinsed a few seconds 
under the tap—say a minute—and then put into a weak solution 
of hypo, the colour is slightly changed towards green. Or it may 
go direct from the toning bath into a weak acid fixing bath. If 
washed direct after toning in dilute sulphuric acid we get yet 
another shade of blue. As these colour variations are difficult 
to describe in words, it will be advisable for you to try them for 
yourself. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 
Some time ago you gave an acid fixing bath formula, but I 
cannot find it in my back numbers. Could you kindly repeat 
it? J. S. P. (Farnham). 


Not knowing to which formula you refer, we give a selection : 
(1) Water 20 oz., hypo 5$ oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., sulphuric acid 
3o minims. (2) Water 20 oz., hypo 5 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
т OZ. (3) Water 20 oz., hypo 5 oz., acetone sulphite 3 oz. (4) 
Water 20 oz., hypo 5 oz., sodium bisulphite lye 4 oz. (5) (A) 
Water то oz., hypo 5 oz. ; (B) water то oz., soda sulphite т oz., 
citric or tartaric acid 4 oz. ; mix A and B. 


Amidol for Bromides. 
Please give good formula for amidol that will keep, and give 
brilliant black and white prints. H. H. (Worcester). 


We do not know any good formula for amidol that will keep 
in first-class working condition beyond a couple of days. Amidol 
works very much better when freshly made up into solution, 
and this is such a very easy matter, that we always recommend 
and practice what we preach. Our usual formula is water 10 oz., 
soda sulphite crystals (good quality) 4 oz., potass. bromide 3 gr. 


When these constituents are dissolved add 25 grains of amidol. 
This quickly dissolves. The developer is then ready for use. 
One can use the same lot—say 2 oz. developer—for two or three 
quarter-plate prints, if they are developed one after the other at 
once, but it is not wise to use the same lot more than a second 
time if best results are desired. On no account should developer 
once used be put back into the stock bottle. The above stock 
solution keeps quite well for a couple of days, but after that 
slowly deteriorates. 


Gl»cin for Stand Development. 
I am informed that glycin is the ġest thing to use for stand 
development. Is this so? Please give unn 
. J. (Sheffield). 


We cannot say that glycin is the best. NR are several good 
developers for this method of working. What is best is largely 
a matter of personal opinion. Each worker thinks that best by 
which he gets nearest to his ideals. Glycin is certainly a very 
general favourite. The following is a typical formula :—Water 
20 OZ., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carb. $ oz., glycin 2o gr. 


Stripping & Film. 
Can you inform me how to remove the film from a negative 
to an egg-shell, etc.? I have tried soaking the negative in 
n acid, but this does not sufficiently loosen the 
film. J. E. N. (Wood Street). 


Hydrochloric acid alone will not do, as yon will see from 
the formula given below, but possibly you have confused hydro- 
chloric with hydrofluoric acid, two entirely different substances. 
A choice of formulæ is appended :—(1) Soak the negative in 
Io per cent. solution of formalin, wash for 5 minutes in a gentle 
stream, then immerse in water 4 oz., alcohol 2 oz., glycerine 
30 minims, hydrofluoric acid 160 drops. When the film is 
loosened from its supporting glass—which process may require 
a little assistance with a feather—transfer it to water 4 oz., 
alcohol т oz., and then to the final support, which has pre- 
viously been coated with gelatine solution, of, say, 20 gr. gela- 
tine per ounce of water. Hydrofluoric acid attacks glass, and, 
therefore, is kept in rubber bottles. It makes serious sores if 
it gets on the fingers. The stripping bath above named cannot 
be used in glass or earthenware dishes, but may be used in 
vulcanite or lead trays. The following alternative is offered :— 
(2) Sodium fluoride 60 gr., water 8 oz., citric acid 14 oz. This 
is used as in the first-named method. (3) Harden the film with 
formalin, and wash as іп (1). Then immerse in 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid for five minutes, rinse under the tap 
for a couple of seconds or so, then pass it into a 3 per cent. 
solution of soda carbonate. The acid in the film and second 
acid bath generates bubbles of gas, which tend to separate the 
film from its support. When stripped the film is first washed 
in plain water, and then in methylated spirit and water, “ half- 
and-half," and transferred to its final Support. 


Terme of Subscription for "The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. dvo pe - 6s. 6d. ii js 138. 
Other Countries ... ,, Ф 7s 6d. 2s T 158. 


Cheques ѓо be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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am Тһе Antarctic in 
London. 


Calling at the Antarctic exhibition at Savoy Street the other 
day, I found it mainly a photographic one, although some 1n- 
terest attaches to the relics of the Nimrod’s equipment, and to 
the few zoological and other specimens. But the one hundred 
and fifty photographs on their sombre grey mounts—the cream 
of thousands taken by members of the expedition—claimed most 
of the attention, and I am afraid that those which were most 
valuable, scientifically speaking, were passed over in favour of 
those which had human or semi-human interest. The latter 
included some striking “ Before and After” pictures of the 
members of the sledging expeditions, and also a view of the 
penguins at a gramaphone matinée. By the way, the organisers 
have imparted a new touch of realism to exhibitions by putting 
on a gramophone record at intervals, which retails in Shackle- 
ton's voice the brief story of the dash for the Pole, and ends, 
like Sam Weller's valentine, in a burst of poetry. The camera 
used by the gallant explorer is on view, hardly the worse for 
wear, and speaks well for Messrs. N. and G.'s workmanship. 


This Week's Great Thought. | | 

* Everything that is remarkable in photography 15 a fluke.’ 
Dr. Francis Ward, in a lecture at the New Gallery. (It is true 
that Dr. Ward was referring to marine photography ; specifi- 
cally to a successful picture of the interior economy of a plaice, 
which, as it turned out afterwards, was an albino, and so was 
more clearly rendered. But let it stand—let it stand.) 


The Physiognomies of Priaces. 

The longer I live the more I pity our ancestors. The disad- 
vantages under which those unhappy people laboured are calcu- 
lated to work a relenting in the most obdurate spirit that is. A 
writer in one of the London dailies reminds us that we of a 
later generation are particularly favoured in опе respect— 
namely, that the cult of the camera has made us familiar with 
the physiognomies of royalty. * The ignorance which formerly 
prevailed as to the appearance of any reigning monarch is now 
almost non-existent, and the features of the king and queen of 
a country are as familiar to their subjects by means of photo- 
graphy as they are to the Court circle itself." Our poor, be- 
nighted ancestors had no such privilege, and had it not been for 
the camera the German Emperor might have wasted his fierce 
attitudes upon the desert of Potsdam, and the shapely counten- 
ance of King Alphonso have been immured for ever in the 
seclusion of Madrid. Worse yet, we should not have been 
aware, save in a vague and unauthentic sense, of the girth of 
President Taft, while Holland’s baby might have remained an 
unknown quantity to the world at large. Truly we have much 
to be thankful for. 


A Night in Sheffield. 

It is only fair that the pen-and-ink artist should have his 
innings occasionally, and I see that one of them has “got his 
own back” from the Sheffield photographers. Like the brave 
man he is, he attended a conversazione of the photographic 
society in that city, and he empties into a local paper some 
studies of the strange shapes he saw there. Our eye is caught 
first by a member who, with bared wrists, as though he were 
engaging in a ju-jitsu bout with the landscape in general, is 
studying composition by the familiar method of blocking out 
portions of a picture with the backs of his hands, and showing 
how much better it might have been done. Then we have 
various "genial" and “amiable” officers, a candidate for 
municipal honours, with button-hole and picture-postcard com- 
plete ; and also *' the effect of music upon a member." But to 
me the charm of these sketches is in their suggestion of the 
democratic nature of the function, for there is depicted a 
labourer with unkempt hair and a finger in the bowl of his 
pipe—a true, unpolished bit of Sheffield steel—who expresses 
the common sentiment as follows: “ A very nice little serciety— 
ey, an’ theer wor sum luvly photigraphs from Lunnon on show." 
And so say all of us Evidently the furnace fires have not dried 
up the wells of artistic appreciation. 
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Dragons in the Dark. ; 

The things that it is safe to touch are becoming a sadly 
diminished quantity. From the banknote to the soup-ticket, the 
articles we (more or less) commonly handle have been proved 
one by one to carry hordes of incipient dangers and infections. 
Now it is the turn of our dark-room. A correspondent of the 
Lancet jumps on our old friend metol, and says that if traces of 
metol and hydroquinone developer are allowed to remain on the 
hands we may become the victims of urticarial eruptions and a 
medical encyclopedia of fleshly ills. We knew something of 
this before, and of course it is all to the good that we should be 
warned again. But the thing that troubles me is what it will 
get to, as the lodger said when his landlady charged him a 
penny extra. Now that the eye of the Lancet is upon us, I see 
in imagination mis-shapen little sprites sitting on the lid of our 
hypo-box, and a goblin disporting itself among the printing 
frames. Streptococci and staphylococci may be gambolling 
about our developing dishes, and microsporon be gathering in a 
horrid crowd around the safe-light. The question of the future 
when we make a photographic purchase will be, “ Has it been 
sterilised? Is it danger-proof?”’ 


Progressive Art. 

We are hearing a great deal just now about the shady 
methods of some enlargement canvassers, but sometimes these 
itinerants perform valuable service in imparting human conso- 
lation. An instance of this has just been brought to my notice. 
The devoted mother of a grown-up son had her “ boy's" por- 
trait enlarged some time ago, and in the enlargement the 
moustache, the pride of his budding manhood, assumed quite 
dignified proportions. Calling upon the widow a few months 


afterwards, a visitor saw what was apparently the same photo- : 


graph, but with the addition of a full-dress beard. “I have not 
seen your son since the spring,’ said the visitor; “what a 
handsome beard he has grown!" “No, but he hasn't," was the 
reply. “ Гуе been pestering him to grow a beard like his father 
used to wear, but he won't hear of it, so I thought I would see 
how he looked supposing he had one. The enlargement man 
put in that beard for three and six extra, but’’—sighing—‘‘ it 
ain't near so long as his father's." Now, gentlemen, why shave 
and be miserable when you can have a handsome beard for 
three and six extra? 


As if HE Knew. 


I have a wholesome fear of the young motherhood of England 
when it is roused to the boiling-point of indignation, and, there- 
fore, while obedience to cold, callous fact bids me set down the 
following dictum of a well-known child photographer (I mean, 
of course, photographer of children), common humanity and 
regard for his windows bid me conceal his name. Here is the 
fearful saying, imparted to an interviewer among other sayings 
only slightly less libellous: “It is easier to get a good picture 
of a child when its mother is not with it." The wretch! And 
what does he mean by speaking of the darling as “it”? 


Etiquette for the Lecture Table. 


From time to time I bring forward on this page a supplement 
to the great mass of advice which has already appeared relating 
to conduct at the lecture table. The following further items 
may prove useful :— 

1. Have your initials prominently fixed to every slide, in 
staring white letters if the ground is dark, and in dark letters 
if it is white. It is repetition that succeeds in these days, as 
the producers of certain illuminated advertisements can bear 
witness. 

2. Never omit to begin by saying that you mean to let the 
slides speak for themselves—and then devote five minutes to 
each of them. Audiences like that sort of thing. 

3. Much can be done by keeping one hand in the pocket and 
rattling the keys and the loose money; also by opening and 
shutting the watch. This puts the audience at their ease be. 
cause they feel that you are at yours. 

4. Do not hesitate to argue with the lanternist in the course 
of the lecture, and in doing so always be sure to break off in 
the middle of a sentence which you are addressing to the 
audience. This makes it very much more effective.—(7^» be 
continued.) 
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ON THE LAGOONS. 


By J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON 
The original of this picture is No. бу at the Photographic Salon, now open at 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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LOWN WATERS. 


The original of this picts By JouN M. WHITEHEAD. 
power Ta гз No. 17 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W 
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Y 
SUMMER. By E. T. HOLDING. 


The original of this picture is No. 41 at the Koyal Photographic Socicty' s Evhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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All eyes are turned to Blackpool and Doncaster this 
week. At these two centres the first meetings of 
aviators in this country, for the 
purpose of races in the air, are 
being held. Flying machines in 
flight offer unique opportunities for 
the camera, and the photographer, whether amateur or 
professional, has a new type of subject provided for 
him in this latest development of progress. Needless 
to say, new conditions arise in dealing with the photo- 
graphing of flying machines, conditions that do not ob- 
tain with any previous subject, and advice as to the 
best methods of overcoming the difficulties that are 
likely to arise should be welcome. On another page 
in this issue a practical article will be found dealing 
with photogr aphy of aeroplanes, and we hope that the 
нала of camera users who are attempting this 
LI of work during the present week will derive 
Instruction from the suggestions and advice offered. 

© Ф mg 


i On every side the sign and token of autumn are to 
e seen. On the country-side the russet and gold of 
trees that are parting with their summer 
wealth of foliage give pause to the 
landscape photographer, who has here 
; a difficult phase of work to deal with. 
n towns the gardens that abut on the streets are 
shedding their leaves, and the pavements and gutters 
are choked with a carpet of dead vegetation that turns 
to mud at the first downpour of rain. The season of 
the falling leaf, however dreary it may be for the 
average man, has advantages to offer to the photo- 
grapher other than the landscape worker. The archi- 
tectural photographer, for instance, has now an oppor- 
tunity for securing views of buildings that were 
hitherto shielded by masses of thick foliage. The 
interior worker, too, has less light obstruction at his 
windows when leafless. These 


trees outsid 
LOEO . > . € are 
conditions will obtain unti] the spring again awakens 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
FLYING MACHINES. 


THE 
FALLING LEAF. 


nature to her bountiful task, but during the present 
period of the year there are many things to be done 
outdoors with the camera that cannot be attempted at 
other seasons. 
ве sS g 
At the time of going to press—a week in advance of 
publication—the topic of conversation in exhibition 
circles in London is the lecture that 
G. BERNARD SHAW Mr. G. Bernard Shaw gives at the 
AT THE SALON Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, on Monday evening, October 
18. The subject — Photography in its Relation to Modern 
Art—is one upon which G. B. S. will surely have much 
to say, and many original ideas will be expounded in 
the saying. That the opinions expressed will be worth 
hearing we have no doubt, and we look for a crowded 
house on this occasion. Those of our readers who 
receive this notice of the event in time to secure seats 
should hasten to do so. We hope to report Mr. Shaw's 
lecture in the following issue. 
$ 9 @ 


We are glad to note that Mr. H. Snowden Ward gets 

a little nearer to his ideal every year as regards the 
publication of that useful and ornamen- 

" PHOTOGRAMS tal, but always interesting, annual, 
OF THE YEAR.” ‹‹ Photograms of the Year." The ideal 
he has set is thepublicationof thevolume 

simultaneously with the opening of the two big London 
shows, the '' Royal’’ and Salon, and to achieve this 
it is, of course, necessary to regard the contents 
merely as an illustrated commentary on the pictures of 
the year, rather than an append to the shows themselves. 
That something of the sort has been achieved this year is 
evident. ‘‘ Photograms of the Year ” is published before 
the exhibitions have closed; a copy reaches us just as 
we go to press. А brief inspection shows that the plan 
of the work is to offer a survey of the year's pictorial 
output, and apparently only the reproduced pictures are 
criticised. The volume is again a well printed and very 
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fully illustrated production, and we hope to say more 
about it in a subsequent review. In the meantime our 
readers should note it is now obtainable at 2s. from 
most booksellers and bookstalls, or from the publishers, 


Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. 
$ e & 


As noted in a recent issue, the return of Halley's 


comet was first discovered by some exposures 

made at a German observatory, but it is 

HALLEY'S interesting to find now that it was first 
COMET. 


photographed on some plates exposed 
previously at the Greenwich observatory. 
When the reappearance of the famous comet was 
announced, these earlier plates were re-examined, and 
the comet was identified. The million miles a day with 
which Halley's comet is lessening its distance from the 
earth will rapidly bring it nearer to the limit of human 
vision, and by the middle of October it will probably be 
visible with a twelve-inch telescope. Photography, 
combined with the spectroscope, will probably enable us 
to learn a great deal about its character on the occasion 
of this visit; it was over seventy years ago when it last 
visited our earth, and photography was then, of course, 
in its infancy, and had not been applied to astronomical 
work. One hesitates to think what will be the state of 
photographic work on the occasion of its next visit— 
somewhere about 1983! 

e б @ 


Cinematographic X-ray pictures of the heart have at 
length been obtained, apparently with perfect success, 
in the research laboratory of Dr. 
Schleussner, whose films were em- 
ployed. The exposure for each 
photograph is stated to have been 
the one-hundredth part of a second only, a very power- 
ful coil having been used. Animated pictures of the 
living heart have been obtained '' with absolute sharp- 
ness," and the results will shortly be shown at the 
Budapest International Medical Congress. The method 
of producing the pictures has been worked out by Eijk- 
mann and Bessauer, who are to be congratulated upon 
having achieved what has been the dream of almost 
every advanced radiographic expert. 


X-RAY 
DEVELOPMENTS. 
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There is a charm in the idea of watching the whole 
process of development in a light so bright that every 
stage and degree of progress can be 
WATCHING THE distinctly seen, and a well-known con- 
DEVELOPMENT. trivance intended to facilitate this 
pleasant mode of development is that 
form of dark lamp in which the red light is projected 
upwards through a horizontal window-pane, upon which 
pane the glass developing dish is placed; a form of dark- 
room lamp which was figured and described in the 
Photographic News over fifty years ago, but of late 
has been brought prominently into notice and warmly 
advocated. Mr. Swoyer, who has recently written ip 
praise of this device, sugests in its favour that reflected 
light is far safer than direct light, and that the plate is 
less sensitive when in the developer; dicta which may be 
true enough in relation to particular cases, but to regard 
them as universal truths would be to go too far. Per- 
haps we may put it as a universal truth that no '' ruby ” 
light shining on a highly sensitive plate during the whole 
period of a prolonged development ought to be regarded 
as safe. The alternative is obvious. 
в е eG 


Daylight development has once again cropped ир. 
Herr Freund has suggested, in a foreign contemporary, 
Die Photographische Industrie, an 
DEVELOPMENT entirely new way in which any thor- 
IN DAYLIGHT. oughly exposed plate can be developed 
in broad daylight after a brief pre- 
liminary treatment. ‘The essence of the process is the 
conversion of the unexposed silver bromide in the film 
into silver iodide. All one has to do is to put the 
plate (in darkness) in a four per cent. solution of potas- 
sium iodide, whe-e it remains for two minutes. The 
plate is then rinsed and brought into a metol- 
hydroquinone developer, which we notice contains a 
large proportion of hydroquinone; development can then 
be carried out in ordinary daylight, and is usually com- 
plete in about five minutes. The plate—generally flat 
and thin—is then rinsed and fixed in the usual way. 
In the words of our contemporary, even should the 
method give fog-free plates and correct gradation, the 
long exposure would render it of no practical value. It 
may, however, serve as an interesting experiment. 


ne 


AN EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PICTORIAL WORK AT 
“THE A. P” LITTLE GALLERY. 


S announced in our last issue, an exhibition by American 
pictorial workers was opened on Thursday last at THE 
* A, P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. We are, however, 
reserving critical comments on the pictures themselves until we 
are able to give some reproductions, several of which will appear 
in the next issue; but in the meantime would draw the atten- 
tion of readers who are in London during the continuance of the 
Salon and the “ Royal" to this little exhibition. 

The exhibition itself, containing as it does some of the work 
of the coming men in American pictorial circles, should prove of 
great interest to those who may have heard of the advancing and 
live schools of pictorial photography across the Atlantic. 
Whether these workers will prove formidable rivals to the Photo- 
Secession remains to be seen, but there is no doubt they are 
taking their photography seriously, and are worthy of all praise 
for their efforts. We are glad to have the opportunity of pre- 
senting this collection for the inspection of our readers and their 
friends, and hope they will not fail to come in goodly numbers 
to see the pictures. 

Notable among the exhibitors are members of that promising 
band of American pictorial photographers known as the Photo- 
Pictorialists of Buffalo. These workers represent a very strong 


contingent in modern pictorial photography in America, and we 
welcome their contribution to the present exhibition. Many of 
the members of this society are known on this side of the 
Atlantic, notably W. H. Porterfield, Edward B. Sides, Charles 
Booz, Augustus Thibaudeau, F. Austin Lidbury, and G. Edwin 
Keller. Each of these we regard as а man who will make his 
mark later in the higher flights of pictorial work. 

Then from the Wyoming Valley Camera Club comes a notable 
selection, including work by R. S. Kauffman and Will D. 
Brodhun. The members of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Science, including J. E. Underhill and Wm. T. Knox, are also 
represented. 

From Massachusetts we get Dwight A. Davis, Frank Roy 
Fraprie, C. F. Clarke, George Butler; Hervey W. Minns from 
Akron, Ohio ; D. H. Brookins and Edward Burke from Chicago. 
The California Camera Club and the New York Camera Club 
are well represented ; while there are also pictures by J. Mitchell 
Elliott, Wm. Shewell Ellis, Maurice Tracy Fleisher, of Phila- 
delphia ; R. T. Dooner, Miss Emily Pitchford, and others. 

This exhibition of American work will remain open until the 
first week in November. Will our readers kindly draw the 
attention of their friends to it? Admission is free. 
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... FLYING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. ... 


In view of the enormous number of photographers who are visiting Doncaster and Blackpool this week, for the 
purpose of securing records of the aeroplanes and the flying men appearing at the aviation meetings held at these centres, 
we are glad to place before our readers some practical hints on this new phase of photography. The information in the 
following illustrated article has been carefully prepared from notes supplied by M. L. Finot (of Jules Richard 
Verascope Co.), T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., W. T. Vlinder, W. Harper, and other photographers who were pre- 
sent at the recent aviation meet at Rheims, and to whom we are indebted for the illustrations. These illustrations 
are intended not only to show the type of picture to secure, but in certain instances what to avoid. 


_ 


— What plates must 
I use when 
photographing 
aeroplanes in 
flight; what ex- 
posures must I 
give, and which is 
the best camera, 
shutter and lens for the purpose? 

A new phase of photography has arisen, and 
although the expert worker who is used to high- 
speed work may readily adapt himself to any 
new subject that comes within the range of his 
camera, there are many who will be at a loss 
when they attempt to secure photographs of 
flying machines for the first time. 

The Camera and Shutter. 

It is not difficult to say what camera is the 
best for aerial photography ; but, as is so often 
the case, the best is not the cheapest. We have 
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(1) The late М. Lefebre in Flight on his Biplane at Rheims. 


HERE must be at the present only to remember that the average speed of the heavier- 
- moment a considerable number than-air machine is something like forty miles an hour to 
of photographers who are ask- realise that an accurate and rapid shutter is very desirable. 
— ing themselves, or tneir friends, Flying machines are more often than not taken against a 


(2) Latham on his Monopiane. A good effect of flight ts 
obtained ги this picture. Inclusion of the ground and grand- 
stand gives scale and height, and the position of the Mono- 
plane and the clouds gives a pictorial result. 
bright sky—for when the sky is dull and 
stormy, and there is either rain or wind, and 
aeroplane is generally not to be seen in 

. flight—at present. Hence very rapid ex- 
| posures are wanted, and thus it comes about 
that the focal-plane shutter which will work 
reliably at a high speed is the ideal one for 
aviation purposes. 

A camera of the Goerz-Anschutz type or a 
reflex with focal-plane shutter is therefore 
recommended if critically sharp pictures of 
the best class are desired. That small 
cameras with good lenses and shutters—not 
of the focal-plane type—may be used, how- 


A suggestion of motion is : : : 
seen here by reason of the fying machine being very slightly blurred. ever, 15 demonstrated by an inspection of the 
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(3) A Monoplane taken in full flight against a bright sky, showing the 
need of backed plates or films and carefully adjusted exposure. The 
shadow сеѓагіѕ are just visible. Actual exposure, 1-soofh sec. (focal plane). 


stereoscopic transparencies of flying machines on view at 
the R.P.S. exhibition. These were taken with the little 
Verascope camera by M. Finot, and several of the illustra- 
tions to this article were taken with the same camera. 

The reflex camera, nevertheless, scores when it is desired 
to get as close as possible to the aeroplane in flight. The 
picture can be watched and focussed until the right moment 
arrives for the release of the shutter. 

If the photographer permits the flying machine to get too 
close, or his shutter is not working fast enough, the result 
will be blurred, as shown in fig. 4. 

The Lens. 

The lens should, if possible be one of 
large aperture and good quality—a good 
modern anastigmat of fairly long focal 
length for the size of plate used is best. 
This enables à moderately large image to 
be secured on the plate without getting too 
close. If the light is good enough, a low- 
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(4) In this examp'e the shutter working at 1-100th sec, was not quick 


enough to secure the biplane flying at forty miles per hour. If thts is the 
highest speel on the shutter the photographer should get further away 
Som the subject and not take it broadside on. 


power telephoto lens, such as the Busch Bis-Telar, may be 
used with advantage. Generally, however, owing to the 
fact that many flights are attempted in the early morning 
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or continued until the evening, a lens working at F/4.5 or 
F/5.8 becomes a necessity when the shortness of the exposure 
is taken into consideration. 


Plates. 

It is worth mentioning in connection with flights which 
take place late in the day that the orthochromatic plate has 
the advantage, owing to the yellowness of the atmosphere ; 
care must be taken, however, in choosing an orthochromatic 
plate, that its speed is also high, otherwise the colour-sensi- 
tiveness may easily fail to prove its advantage. Any of 
the plates included in the * ultra-rapid" and “ extra-rapid ” 
groups in THE A. P. AND P. N.'exposure table (printed 
monthly) will serve for the most extreme work in this con- 
nection. 


Fast plates are necessary for the photography of flight ; 
but with speed we want as much latitude as possible. There 
are fortunately a good many brands of “extreme speed ” 
plates available now, and so much progress has been made 
in plate manufacture during the last year or two that most of 
these quick plates possess remarkable latitude. 

All the same, before going out to work in the “ aviation 
field,” some trial exposures are strongly advisable, such as 
the following:—Take a distant high chimney-top, against 
a bright sky, giving a five-hundredth of a second, and 
using the shutter slit at different widths, comparing carefully 
the finished nega- 
tives for contrast - - - 
and detail. As 
the aeronaut does 
not usually direct 
his flight to suit 
the photographer 
(though Mf, 
Latham did so on 
one memorable 
Occasion recently), 
it may happen that 


16) This exuit is Гаа, 
no! only because the 
aercplane is tabem tos 
much end on, čut it has 


not cíeared the ground 
sufficientiy to g.ve the 
idea of flying. Always 


wait until. the machine 


is in the atr, 


the picture must 
be taken against 
the sun, and a test 
exposure of the 
chimney again will 
show what sort of 
detail to expect in 
the shadows. 

Plates should be backed in view of the possibilities of hala- 
tion that occur when taking the fine lines of a flying machine 
against a brightly lit sky. 

Kodak users should not, however, imagine that their type 
of roll-film camera and films are altogether unsuitable for 
the class of work under consideration, because focal-plane 
shutters and high-speed plates are advocated. Conditions 
and circumstances occur when the roll-film camera will serve 
admirably. This happens when the light is good and the 
point of view chosen to snap the aeroplane is not broadside 
on. The highest speed of the shutter should, of course, be 
used. The camera set at “infinity,” and stop F/8 or Еј 
іп the lens. The absence of halation in films is also іп 
their favour. 


(5) Do not get the picture of the aeroplane 
mixed up with the onlookers. Watt until it is 
clear of them, but endeavour to incluae some, È 
possible, to give the idea of scale. 


Suggestion of Motion. 

One matter which necessarily remains for each individual 
to decide for himself is whether or not any semblance of 
actual motion shall be introduced into the photographs. If 
a sufficiently short exposure be given to record the aeroplane 
in flight with perfect definition, the result is often singularly 
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disappointing from an aesthetic point of view. The picture 
15 lifeless, and conveys no idea to one's mind of the romance 
of the flight—the motion is not there. 

But let the exposure be the least bit long, so that a sem- 
blance of motion is provided, due to blur, and something 
of the grace of flight can be presented to the eye. The 
amount of “blur” is a matter for careful consideration. If 
exaggerated, the result will be merely a badly exposed 
photograph; and in any case some amount of practice 
will be wanted, combined with a little luck. A good deal 
depends on the position of the flying machine itself and 
with the ground. For composing a striking picture, the 
reflex camera scores. Fig. 2 gives an admirable idea of 
flight, and is withal a good composition. 


Exposures. 

Coming now to actual exposure, it may be said that under 
ordinary circumstances, taking an aeroplane flying against 
the sky, the briefest of times are necessary. At midday, 
for example, a 1-50o0th of a second, using an aperture of F/11 
and extra rapid plate, will not be too little if the day be 
bright. It is the early morning and late afternoon flights 
when the power of the lens is put to the test. In many cases 
of recent flights, the strength of the light has been such 
that the lens has been used at full aperture, F/4.5 or F/5.6, 
as the case may be, and with the slit of the focal-plane 
shutter as much as three-quarters of an inch wide on a 
quarter-plate camera. 

Snapshotting an aeroplane is 
something like shooting a 


HERE is a little axiom fre- 
T quently taught to beginners 

in the study of mechanics 
which says that ‘‘ fifteen miles 
an hour is equivalent to twenty- 
two feet a second." This is well 
worthy of remembrance by 
photographers who do much 
rapid shutter work. It is not 
always expedient to give the 
shortest possible exposure—in 
fact, it is more often preferable 
to give a full exposure and stop 
down a little. But the question 
always arises: ' How long сап 
I give and yet secure a perfectly sharp picture?” 

It is one thing, for example, to get a sharply defined snap- 
shot of a person riding a bicycle, but quite another thing 
to get a good picture of a bird flying—or an aeroplane. 

Suppose a train is passing from right to left (or vice versa) 
in front of us, and that its speed is thirty miles an hour. 
From the above axiom we see that it travels forty-four feet 
a second. In a hundredth of a second it would move nearly 
half a foot, and so on. Now, if the camera were near the 
train, i.e., the train appeared large on the plate, six inches 
of movement would be very noticeable, and the exposure 
too long. If the train were at a considerable distance, it 
is not difficult to make a mental estimate of what such a 
displacement would look like on the plate, and exposure 
could be made accordingly. 

According to a table given by Englisch, the following are 
the approximate speeds of various moving objects :— 

Trotting horse IS ft. per sec. 
Fast ат dirti E 51 ft. y 
“ Express ” train and flying machines 78 ft. у 


оосоевазвоаосвосоаоеовзооеоеоеое оа 


Sea WAVES шера vetoes DURER 42 ft. " 
Sailing boats ............................. II ft. A 
Steamers галаи: 15 ft. ۴ 
Flying birds ............................. 295 ft. " 


Any such measurements are, of course, to a large extent 
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bird. The flying machine must be watched as it approaches, 
and the camera kept “trained” upon it, until the moment 
for exposing arrives. It is obvious that pictures cannot be 
obtained very large of an aeroplane in flight; if the photo- 
grapher be near the line of flight, his camera would have 
to be pointed too much upwards, and too much of an “ under- 
neath ” view would be obtained ; if, on the other hand, well 
out of the line of flight, the distance again becomes great 
enough to cause the small image. | 

Do not therefore at first anticipate getting any pictures 
with the aeroplanes figuring very largely in them. They 
can only be obtained just as the machine is starting, or 
alighting, and considerable alertness is even then required. 

It must not be thought from the foregoing remarks that 
flight pictures are impossibilities without an elaborate or 
expensive camera. There are so many inexpensive cameras 
made nowadays, with reliable and rapid shutters, that the 
amateur with a comparatively cheap outfit need not fail to 
get some satisfactory results. The angle which the line of 
flight of the aeroplane makes with the line lying through 
the plane of the plate or film has of course a great influence 
on the apparent motion. 

If flying directly towards one, it is far easier to obtain 
a sharp picture (with an indifferent shutter) than if the aero- 
plane were crossing before the camera. However, when 
attempting to work with a shutter which will not speed up 
to less than r-100th of a second, it is advisable to be at 
some distance from an aeroplane when photographing it 
in rapid motion. 


— eo 


А Note on Instantaneous Shutter Work. 


By COLVILLE STEWART. œ 


Special to ‘‘ Che A. Ф. and P. N.” 


arbitrary, and assume the moving object to be travelling 
directly across the space towards which the lens is pointing. 
Here again we can bring in a mental calculation of con- 
siderable value, as of course moving objects are seldom 
taken, expect when they are approaching or receding from 
the camera. 

Suppose we imagine a triangle A B C, as shown in the 
figure, the camera being at C. In photographing an object 
moving towards C along the line A C, we are sometimes 
told that no attention need be paid to exposure, as there is 
no lateral displacement. This, of course, is not so, as the 
object appears wider as it approaches C. The widening 
movement is, however, small as compared with lateral 
movement. But now suppose the object to move towards 
the camera along the line D C, where the angle D C A is 
30 deg.; if going at fifteen miles an hour, the apparent 
lateral motion would be only eleven feet per second. If 
moving along E C, where the angle E C A is 45 deg., the 
apparent lateral motion would be 15.5 feet per second. If 


B E D 


PEER ——— rene 


22 ft. fer sec. C 


along B C, where B C A is 60 deg., the apparent lateral 
movement would be 19 feet per second. 

The little triangle and the relative speeds are worth com- 
mitting to memory, as it is very difficult to gauge minimum 
exposures on every occasion offhand. 
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is not my purpose to 

give any fresh figures or 

formule for a bath, as 
there are already a host of 
these to be found in most 
text-books of photography, 
but I desire rather to call 
the attention of the amateur 
to a little-known formula 
which is excellent in every 


| writing this article :t 


way. I refer to the sodium 
formate toning bath for 
Р.О:Р: 


І have met several photo- 
graphers, professional and 
amateur, but none of them 
have tried it, and judging 
by the fact that few 
chemists stock sodium for- 
mate, except in tabloid 
form for medicinal pur- 
poses, it would appear that it is not in great demand. 
It is, however, not expensive, and can always be 
obtained to order. 

Now for a few advantages of this chemical when 
used in the toning bath. Whenever I buy a 15 gr. tube 
of that expensive commodity, gold chloride, I dissolve 
the contents of the tube in four ounces of water, so 
that each fluid dram contains practically half a grain 
of gold chloride or one-fourth grain pure gold. 

When using the sulphocyanide and gold toning bath 
I always have to use two, and sometimes three, drams 
of gold chloride solution, but never less than two, to 
get a purple brown tone on a dozen postcards. 

Using Wellington '' Ordinary " P.O.P. and the for- 
mate bath, it is easily possible to obtain a purple tone 
on the same number of postcards, but with only one 
dram of the formate and gold solution, a fact that 
should at once recommend this bath to those who are 
not blessed with unlimited means. 

Cost of working, however, is by no means the only 
advantage. In these days of rush and hurry it often 
happens that one has to handle as large a number of 
prints as possible at the same time, and this, of course, 
necessitates the use of a large bulk of solution. With 
most toning baths a large bulk of solution means a 
large quantity of gold, and consequently a propor- 
tionate waste of same unless sufficient work is being 
done to use the solution over again before it has had 
time to deteriorate. The formate bath, however, works 
well when made up so weak as to contain only one dram 
gold chloride solution (or half grain of gold chloride) 
to ten ounces of water; in fact, this quantity and 
strength of solution will tone one dozen postcards to a 
full purple brown tone in five minutes. 

Saving Over-printed P.O.P. 

Sometimes the careless amateur over-prints, and re- 
gretfully throws a piece of paper away. Unless fear- 
ful overdone, bronzed all over in fact, this can be 
remedied and a presentable print obtained by the use 
of the formate toning solution, as the final tone and 
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? A QUICK AND INEXPENSIVE TONING BATH 
FOR P.O.P. & 
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By... 
F. WATTS. 


““ depth ” of print vary considerably with the strength 
of the fixing bath, more so in fact than with any other 
bath in common use. 

When, therefore, I am unfortunate enough to over- 
print, I tone the over-printed card a minute or two 
longer than the rest, then fix in a very strong solution 
of ‘‘ hypo,"' which is afterwards diluted to accommodate 
the correctly printed cards. The tone of the over- 
printed card will be slightly different from that of the 
rest, but that is all, as it is not an unpleasant colour. 

Glazing P.O.P. 

Despite the efforts of the Linked Ring, the British 
public and many amateurs consider a glazed print of 
the F/64 type the essence of pictorial perfection. 
Glazing, however, especially on glass, presents many 
difficulties to its votaries, and most of us have some 
time or other regretfully but forcibly removed reluctant 
prints which had refused to relinquish their adherence 
to the glass. 

The fact that such sticking is due to the softening 
effect of various chemicals on the gelatine film of the 
print is often overlooked. Sodium formate has no 
softening action whatever, and consequently there is but 
little risk of prints being lost through sticking, but 
it is as well to make quite sure by treating those to be 
glazed to a 5 per cent. bath of formalin, and rubbing 
the cleaned glass with French chalk. If this procedure 
be carried out no difficulty will be experienced in 
removing prints, while even if not required for glazing 
the fact of the gelatine remaining firm is a great advan- 
tage in hot weather. 

Working Instructions for Toning, 

Perhaps the best way to close this short article will 
be to give a few instructions as regards working, and 
first I must state that my experiments and results have 
been with Wellington ‘‘ Ordinary " P.O.P. Other 
makes may or may not tone equally well. ^ Having 
obtained the P.O.P., print slightly darker than finished 
print 15 required, well wash for ten minutes or longer, 
and immerse in the following solution, made up half 
an hour before required for use :— 


Stock solution A (see below) ............ I dr. 
Stock solution B (see below) ............ 2 dr. 
Mater EO; оаа а eo pu УЫ uda IO OZ. 


This quantity will tone seventeen quarter-plate, 
twelve 34 by 54, or eight half-plate prints. 


Fixing Solution for Normal Prints. 


EHYBOS ао ина оа ВЕНА ао 2 02. 
Water о о I pint. 
Immerse for ten minutes, and wash as usual. 
Stock SOLUTION A. 

Gold chloride ..................... asas IS gr. 
Distilled water to ........................ 4 02. 
Stock SOLUTION В. 

Sodium formate ........................... 2 dr. 
Sodium bicarbonate ..................... 24 gr. 
Distilled water to ........................ 8 oz 


Total cost about 2s. 2d., according to price of gold 
chloride. Sufficient for thirty-two dozen postcards if 
used carefully. 
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SOME PRACTICAL NOTES. 


4 Contributed by Readers. 
TS Sup FF qq uu qq qe qug S3 3 E qup 
HOW TO CARRY A WET NEGATIVE. 


It sometimes happens that one wishes to carry away a nega- 
tive which is just washed, say from a friend's house, where 
developing has been done. The illustration shows a method 
which the writer has followed successfully on many occasions. 
The negative is laid film side up in a plate box of its own size, 
and little props of cardboard, made by bending flat strips at 
right angles, are stood upright on the film at the extreme 
corners, as shown. They are cut sufficiently long to stand 
just above the top edge of the box. The cover is now laid 
carefully on these props, and the whole tied round firmly with 
string, or secured with a couple of elastic bands. The negative 
will thus be held down on the bottom of the box (as shown in 
the section, taken at one corner), and the film will not be in 


NE GATIVE 


contact with anything except the ends of the card angles at the 
extreme edges. These, however, will not cause any damage, 
because, even if they slightly scratch the film there, it will not 
affect the printing portions of the negative. 

The only precautions to observe in this dodge are to cut off 
the card strips to equal heights, because if one happens to be 
decidedly shorter than the others it may fall away from the 
cover and plate and get on to the film; also the string must 
be tied round firmly, so that there will be no chance for the 
strips to work loose. Bearing these points in mind, there is 
no risk, and valuable time may often be saved. F. H. 
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“BLUE PRINT” LANTERN SLIDES. 
A New Use for Spoilt Negatives. 


OST amateurs who have used blue-print paper (ferro- 
M prussiate) have thought, ‘‘ How splendid such a picture 
would look in the lantern!” It is not a difficult matter to make 
blue-print lantern slides, while the process helps one to make 
use of old, exposed plates and even spoilt negatives. 

We first want plain glasses coated with a film of transparent 
gelatine, 34 by 34 in.—lantern size. Exposed or old undeveloped 
plates may, after cutting down, be simply fixed for a quarter of 
an hour in strong, fresh fixing solution, thoroughly washed and 
dried. Old negatives must be thoroughly bleached in a five per 
cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide, and then rinsed and 
placed in the hypo bath; the image is thus dissolved out, and 
after thorough washing the plate can be sensitised for making a 
blue print. Spoilt lantern slides may also be cleared of the 
image in the same manner, and afford an alternative to their 
being used as cover glasses. 

To make the sensitive mixture, prepare the two following 
solutions : — E i 

` 


(r)—Green ammonio-citrate of iron ...................6., T dr. 
Distilled water ior to rer Ep Et OR ыны ы I OZ. 
(2)—Potassium ferricyanide .................................... r dr. 
Pistiled water sortissi ene ына Ен нон I OZ. 


Mix the two solutions in candle-light in the dark-room, soak 
the prepared glasses for one minute in water, and then place 
them in the sensitising solution for five minutes; then place 
them in a clean rack, and let them dry in the dark. 
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Print in sunlight, using hard or contrasty negatives, until all 
the details are visible; then develop in the following : — 


Water 


CORR tm оодо ово вв з вв ова воз звво зев эез ве» оар AA 


e*t*9002902**50208006»590000008029069090€9 


2 gr. 


When the image is of the desired strength, fix it in a bath of 
oxalic acid 20 gr., water 4 oz. Finally, wash well and place in 
a rack to dry 

This will produce a good blue tone lantern slide, but the blue 
colour may be changed if desired by the use of a toning bath. 

For black tones, immerse the slide in— 


n Je" 4 oz. 

iri cT алыды агыла лыбы а 6 oz. 
until bleached, then redevelop in— 

Tannig -acid ASRS 4 oz. 

ELI DI pP ML MN 4 oz. 

url qc o M EU 8 oz. 


Purple tones are obtained if the slide is first placed for five or 
ten seconds in : — 


ооа totos e] osaseoósossessttseeonrootesevteececsceosectescon 


4 OZ., 


and then briefly placed in a solution of gallic acid 4 oz., water 
4 OZ., surface wiped with cotton wool, and dried. 

Green tones may be obtained by soaking the plate in a 
saturated solution of ferrous-sulphate, to which a drop or two of 
sulphuric acid has been added. 

Chocolate tones are produced by first bleaching the slide in a 
saturated solution of sodium carbonate, then redeveloping (after 
washing) in a saturated solution of tannic acid. T. H. B. 
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A FOCUSSING-PROP FOR THE UNICUM SHUTTER, 


Which allows Focussing to be done with the Shutter Already Set to 
the Required Exposure. 


HE almost absurdly simple appliance shown in the sketch 
herewith will, I feel sure, be appreciated by thousands 
of users of the Unicum shutter, who have experienced the 
trouble of having first to set the indicator to the mark T before 
focussing, and then when focussing is completed having to reset 
it to the desired time of exposure. 
The accessory can be made entirely of paper and seccotine. 
A is a tube of seccotined brown paper, made to revolve easily 
upon the nose of the lens, and B is a semi-cylindrical project- 


Focussinc - Prop. 


ing piece made from a tightly rolled strip of the same sub- 
Stances, cut to shape when dry, and fixed to the tube with 
seccotine. 

Marks C are made upon the tube and the front of the lens 
to show clearly whether it is in or out of action. 

By turning the tube into one of the marked positions, the 
projection B holds up the dashpot lever of the shutter and 
keeps it open during the focussing operations. By turning the 
tube to the offer marked position, the shutter is unaffected by 
the appliance, but it forms a sunshade for the lens, and can 
penal be arranged, if necessary, to carry a yellow gelatine light 

Iter. 

The appliance permanently fitted to my own camera is made 
of soldered thin sheet-metal, and I find it a very great con- 
venience. W. R. W. 
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Some Novel Mounts from Wallpapers. 
By FRED THORNE. я Special to *'* Ch: А. P. and P. N.” 


ANY amateur photo- papers in this book were torn out and cut into suit- 
M graphers suffer from able sizes. Care was taken to choose only such as 
what a recent writer gave a good black and white rendering when 

in THE A. P. AND P. N. de- viewed by trans- 
scribed as ‘‘ photographic mitted light, and 
liver " in the matter of mounts. Casting around in search here was the 
for a cure for an attack of this malady, the writer hit upon greatest surprise 
an easy, if not new, method of producing mounts a little out of all, for fre- 
of the common rut. It became necessary in the interests quently a pale 
of domestic peace to agree to the purchase of a certain pink paper, with 
amount of wall paper, and consequently an obliging paper- delicate grain 
hanger sup- effect, which 
plied some gave an abso- 
samplesfrom — lutely hopeless 
which a negative when 
choice might copied, was an 
be made. ideal paper for 
Now,a- printing from 
mong some as опе prints 
of the best from a negative. 
of the papers Bromide paper 
there were was used as the 
somedesigns printing me- 
which, if the dium. It was 
paper on rather expen- 
which they sive, but owing 
were printed to the inability 
were only to work during 
absolutely daylight it was 
pure, would necessary. Vary- 
make ex- ing exposures 
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Fig. 2. 


were given, according to the density 
of the wallpaper. The average 
exposure was about 2} inches of 
magnesium ribbon at a distance of 
12 inches. 

The printing and developing of the 
first batch was very instructive. A 
beautiful basket work effect gave an 
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ceedingly effective and service- 
able mounts. But alas! purity 
must be considered first. How- 
ever, among the samples were 
a few papers with a canvas 
grain effect, that as mounting 
papers would have been novel 
and attractive. How were 
these effects to be obtained? 
Of course, the first idea was to 
copy the whole paper as one 
copies a print. This was tried, 
and the resulting negative 
showed how easily one may be 
led astray by colour. The whole 
appearance was flat and un- 
satisfactory. | 
А further investigation 
showed that the effect was to 
be obtained. On looking 
through the wallpaper it was 


Fig. 3. 


found that with certain colours the appearance resembled a 
negative. Here then was the right method. After a little 
conversation with the paperhanger, which resulted in the pur- 
chase of an old book of samples for a few pence, the likely 


exceedingly poor print, with scarcely 
any suggestion of the interlacing of 
the willows. On the other Maid E 
rather flat muddy paper with a thin 
stripe gave a splendid result. The 
accompanying print (fig. 1) is 
mounted on this particular paper. 

Varying tones can be obtained by 
varying the paper, toning or stain- 
ing. Cream crayon is a very suitable 
and useful paper. A Scotch plaid 
effect is produced in fig. 2, while in 
fig. 3 the light vertical band alterna- 
ting with the delicate grey one gives 
the print a distinctly decorative 
character. 

Of course the completed mount 
itself can be used as a negative, and 
a further effect got from it, and in 
many cases the result is a decided 
improvement. 


Though such mounting is not likely to be met with in 
exhibitions, yet it forms a pleasing and novel change 
whether used in mounting ordinary prints or as a ground- 


work for postcards. 
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IN MY NEIGHBOUR'S PERGOLA. By Dm E. G. Boon. 
The original of this picture is No. 11 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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MINNA KEENE, F.R 
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MISS MISCHIEF. 
The original of this picture is No. 65 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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PEONIES. By Miss M. A. SMART. 
The original of this picture is No. 5 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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HERE is one 
undesirable 
result which fre- 
quently comes 
from visiting an 
exhibition, viZ., 
imitation. From 
time to time some 
worker opens out 
either a new 
method of treatment or deals with some class of subject not 
often selected. Naturally this, by the sheer force of fresh- 
ness, attracts some extra general attention. The unthinking 
visitor is apt to jump to the conclusion that all he need do 
is to repeat this novelty and thereby at once leap into fame. 
Now, while there may be abundant credit due to sound work 
which is fresh and new, there is no credit whatever due to 
any imitation of it. For, clearly, the credit rests on its 
novelty ; but there is no novelty in a repetition. 


Past Phases of Popularity, 

This is no imaginary state of affairs. Those readers who 
can carry their memories back a score of years or so will 
recall periods when the mud flats, birch and bracken, open 
door, silhouette portrait, and other subjects raged rampant. 
The same remark, in a limited degree, applies to the recent 
swing of the pendulum towards gum-bichromate printing, 
close framing, ragged-edged mounting. The phase of over- 
elaborated multiple mounting is waning, while the oil and 
bromoil processes are in possession of the field at the moment. 
Now all these things are quite good in their way and in their 
proper proportion and place. The mistake is in thinking 
that any one is of universal application. One lesson, then, 
we may learn from any exhibition is that a printing process, 
a method of mounting, etc., which may be quite suitable for 
a certain subject is equally unsuitable for many others. This 
brings us round to a far-reaching principle, namely— 


** Fitness.” 


By this term we understand the adopting and adapting of 
all technicalities to the message of the picture. I here 
use this word to include everything which goes to the 
making of the result, from the exposure of the plate up to 
the framing of the print. If we pause for a moment we shall 
get some idea how comprehensive this term is. Let us sup- 
pose the subject has been selected, including the point of 
view, and the ground glass image arranged, focussing done, 
and all is ready for beginning the making of the picture. 
Long or short exposure requires consideration, as also does 
long or short development. 


The Message of the Picture. 


Then comes the question of size. [n some cases a contact 
print from a quarter-plate negative is best, in others the sub- 
ject demands considerable enlargement. Defects of the 
negative, retouching, local treatment, stopping-out, combina- 
tion printing, control of the print, trimming, mounting, 
framing —one and all must be shaped to the one end of help- 
ing the ‘‘ message of the picture." Perhaps it should be ex- 
plained that this term is here used in its wider sense. We 
are many of us apt to think that the domestic incident, or 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


genre composition, is the only one with a message. But I 
prefer to regard any and every art work as a form of litera- 
ture. Through our ears the orator plays upon our heart- 
strings as the violinist or pianist upon the strings of his 
instrument, while the painter similarly appeals to us through 
our eyes. He has seen something which in him arouses 
certain emotions and would convey his feelings to us, not by 
sounds, but by sights—of line, form, chiaroscuro, colour. 


The Function of the Exhibition, 

Now, as we go quietly round the walls of a photographic 
exhibition in thought, we may ask each worker, “ What was 
it you saw? What would you say to me had you words 
enough?” And his picture should say to us, “I saw grace, 
harmony, delicacy, strength, beauty of line and form, deli- 
cacy of tonal gradation, and behind this the poetry of 
softened lights, the mystery of sombre shadows, the fighting 
of the rain and the wind, the ceaseless travail of the waves, 
the smallness of man amid the mountains, the greatness of 
small things at our feet, the tragedy, the comedy, the pathos, 
the humanity of life." ‘These and a thousand other things 
are all there for us to see and feel. The question is, can 
the photographer feel these things—can he make his pic- 
tures speak to us? and, last, but not least, can we bring 
ourselves to see with him eye to eye? If his pictures fail 
to speak to us, it may be his fault, or it may be our fault. 
Let us not judge too thoughtlessly, too quickly. To have 
tried to read his pictures will in itself have been a whole- 
some exercise. 

The success of the picture in conveying its message to us 
depends on many things. First of all, the artist must see 
clearly and certainly. For no man can lucidly expound a 
topic unless he himself has first got a good, clear mental 
grip of the subject. Next, the worker must have skill to 
select the salient points, to order them wisely, to fit the 
manner of telling to the story. Last, but by no means least, 
we who look at his picture must have eyes to see. It is not 
much use singing to a deaf person, or showing colour to 
a blind one. And although our bodily eyes may be staring 
wide open, yet it may not be given to us to see the beauty 
that is before our eyes. Therefore, when at an exhibition, 
let every reader recognise that his inability to “ see any- 
thing in it ’? does not prove that the picture ts a failure so 
far as the produce is concerned. The failure may be in he 
who looks at it but sees it not. 


Style and Mannerism. 

Just one word more of warning. Do not think that any 
one style of treatment is of universal application. Rugged 
prose and dainty, lilting verse have both their proper place. 
The same applies to ** a sermon, a song, ог a story. ' As 
Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Suit the action to the word." Now this 
matter of fitness of treatment is but little understood among 
photographers. Few adequately realise that the same kind 
treatment. One 
example may suffice—e.g., sky, sea and rocks. In the one 
case a raging storm and angry clouds. In the other, calm- 
ness, quiet and peace. In the former our picture wil be 
bold in form, strong in contrast, aiming at breadth of effect, 
movement and force. In the second case we strive for deli- 
cacy, daintiness, subtlety of gradation, light and air. So 
many workers—painters, just as well as photographers— 
acquire a mannerism, and hope it may be mistaken for 
“ style.” 

But this is another story. 
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HY WERE WE REJECTED? 


By H. E. POWELL HIGGINS. 
A COMMENT ON THE SALON. 


HEN the would-be exhibitor receives 
his congé from the Salon selection 
a committee, and obtains the return of his 
"^ .* pet prints—some favourably marked, 
.'"" others not—one fears the exhibition is 
visited with sinister motives. It is to 
cavil at the selection, and pounce upon pic- 
tures the disappointed aspirant fancies to 
be inferior to his own. Putting prejudice 
aside, this is easier than many exhibitors imagine. It must 
be granted, the stern selection made excludes many pic- 
tures which would honour other walls, pictures their 
producers have lived with, after care and forethought 
bestowed; and thus it is that these men learn to 
appreciate the picture's good points, enthusiasm frequently 
blinding them to defects. And so they compare their own 
works, after many months’ study, with those upon the Salon 
walls which are now seen for the first time. Their critical 
faculty is warped, and their judgment handicapped ; and so 
comes away our would-be exhibitor, and works off his in- 
dignation in a four-page letter to the press. 

Time goes on, he scans his catalogue, he remembers 
pictures and thinks them over. He once more visits the 
purlieus of Pall Mall in calmer and more fairly critical mood. 
Yes, he could appreciate those first few portraits by Miss 
Warburg, Furley Lewis, Mrs. Kásebier, and so forth—but 
No. 8! “ The Fishmonger's Shop, No. 2," why it is a 
mere scrap, a mere snapshop—pure photography! That's 
the point—pure photography—and all honour to the man 
who can give us a picture in such a medium. Gradually it 
dawns upon our critic that the seeing of this picture was the 
work of an artist, and its delicate execution in tone and 
detail, the completion of that inspiration. The temperament 
and the art. His own murky sunset, once held so dear (it 
was in red ''gum," 12 by 10), sinks somewhat in his own 
estimation. 

Perhaps the most marvellous example of thoughtfulness 
is evidenced in F. H. Evans' reincarnation of Meredith's 
beautiful analogy, * Dirge in Woods." 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds, the clouds chase; 
As we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we 
Even so. 


Most average photographers would obtain ‘‘ mystery ” 
for this illustration by means of fuzziness, blackness, or 
“ grainy gum." Not so Evans; he conjures a stillness and 
religious solemnity out of the unfaked frankness of purc 
platinotype, and our would-be exhibitor learns another 
lesson. 

That lesson is, in fact, to be learned from most of the 
pictures, for photography is the keynote of the 1909 Salon. 
This is not a truism, for frequently it has been the desire of 
exhibitors to escape from the thraldom of their medium, 
apparently ashamed of its limitations. The etcher glories in 
his limitations, and translates them into characteristics, and 
modern photographers seem to have taken this excellent 
doctrine to heart. 

Such pictures as ** The Cab Rank,” a delicate expanse of 
shadow detail culled from the murky atmosphere of a Lon- 
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don terminus, and its absolute opposite, Arbuthnot’s °“ Le 
Petit Audely," a fine square of pure open paysage rendered 
in a high key, are works showing the salient characteristics 
of our medium, and eloquent testimonies to the reasons of 
our rejection. But then, again, the rebellious spirit is roused 
over Eustace Calland’s ‘* Portrait Study (No. 103). А 
blistered print, badly torn and terribly mounted. ‘‘ Surely," 
thinks our friend at first sight, ‘‘ surely, my ‘ Spring Pas- 
toral ' in green gum could occupy the space to more advan- 
tage?' Soon, however, the why and wherefore of these 
things assert themselves, and he acknowledges seldom to 
have seen triangular grouping so strong and yet so carefullv 
concealed; so original a pose and so unconventional a por- 
trait. Once again the characteristics of photography in the 
spontaneity of the study ; and in his admiration of the picture, 
blisters, tear, and mount, and even the green gum ©“ Pas- 
toral ’’ are forgotten. | 

I think our would-be exhibitor learns many things on his 
subsequent visit, his rejected pictures assume a proper per- 
spective, and he comes away consoled—a wiser and better 
photographer. 


Pd dbi 


AN ATLAS OF ABSORPTION SPECTRA. 


By C. E. KENNETH Mees, D.Sc. Published by Wratten and 
Wainwright, Ltd., Croydon. 


S Dr. Mees says, there are few published records of absorp- 
tions, and many of these have to be hunted up amongst 
the original papers with which they appeared. This atlas of 
absorption spectra is a well-bound, well-printed book, with some 
sixty pages of photographic records printed on highly glazed 
paper. The absorption spectra of most of the dyes, to which 
reference has been made during the past year or two in the 
photographic press, are to be found in the atlas, as well as of 
the various colour filters for orthochromatic work, photo-micro- 
graphy, etc., prepared by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright. The 
spectrograms have been obtained with a prism grating camera, 
fitted with a wave-length scale, which is seen in all the photo- 
graphs, the ultra-violet of the second order spectrum being, of 
course, cut out in the red region of the first. The dye solution 
was used in a wedge-shaped cell, so that the effect of the absorp- 
tion with increasing thickness of dye is seen, the spectrograms 
providing what amounts to some extent to a “curve ’’ of absorp- 
tion. A Nernst lamp was used for the illumination. Some de- 
scriptive matter of the apparatus and methods used, etc., and 
a full list of the dyes and filters whose absorptions are given, is 
included in the introductory portion of the book, which is a 
valuable reference one for all who are engaged in the photo- 
graphy of coloured objects. 


yet o. 
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““Тһе Photographer's Note-Book on 
Lenses.” — From Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 
Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, E.C., we have re- 
ceived a copy of an excellent little book 
on “ Lenses." This small treatise is written 
by Conrad Beck, and deals in a concise 
and practical manner with the different 
forms of lenses in use for photography— 
their functions, defects, possibilities, and 
uses. Every chapter is clearly and plainlv 
put, so that all amateurs who would know 
about their lenses can easily understand 
the terms usually employed. As an in- 
troduction to the study of photographic 
optics this little book can be thoroughly 
recommended. It contains nearly 100 
pages of well-printed matter and illus- 
trations, and will be sent free to any 
reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. apply- 
ing to the above address. 


Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society.— The members of 
the Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society and friends spent 
a very enjoyable afternoon on a recent Sunday, when, under the 
able leadership of Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., they visited some of 
the parts of London that that gentleman has made us so familiar 
with in his lectures. The ramble commenced at the Horse 
Guards, thence proceeded to Charing Cross, down the Strand, 
to the York Steps, the Adelphi, Garrick's House, Fleet Street, 
Lincoln's Inn, Staple Inn, Giltspur Street, Smithfield, Cloth. 
fair, and Bartholomew Close to London Bridge. 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR 
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THE SOCIETY LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN 


SiR,—Recently I wrote to the secretary of a suburban camera 
club, asking him to put me into communication with the 
librarian, that arrangements could be made for forwarding a few 
books as a donation to the library. 

. To my surprise, I was informed that the club possessed a 
librarian, but no library ; and since making the enquiry, other 
cases have come to my notice. 

I would therefore suggest that it would be far better for those 
clubs and societies having no library (or bookshelf) to delete the 
office and its occupant from the covers of their fixture lists, 
outing syllabuses, and other literature, and so avoid misrepre- 
sentation.—Yours truly, P. FREDK. VISICK. 

E. Dulwich. 


A SALON PICTURE. 


Sig,—In your issue of September 28, Mr. A. J. Anderson 
writes: “ Mr. Warburg’s ‘ Harbour at Low Tide’ suggests either 
the use of some non-photographic medium, or else a whimsi- 
cality in exposure and development that is most unusual." May 
I be allowed to state that the print in question is purely photo- 
graphic in medium—in fact, an untouched, unvignetted bromide 
from a ''straight" negative? 

If to seek for light tones and subtle effects, rather than for 
sombre ones, be a whim, then I plead guilty to “ whimsicality." 
—Yours truly, J. С. WARBURG. 


IS IT WORTH EXHIBITING ? 


SiRg,—In THE A. P. AND P. N. for September 14 Mr. Arthur 
Black writes to say that the Nottingham experiment of giving 
prints as awards was perfectly successful. I am exceedingly glad 
to hear this, particularly as I had somehow got hold of the idea 
that the reverse was the case. І think that was the reason which 
seemed to prevent me from getting the scheme tried elsewhere, 
on an occasion when I happened to be on the exhibition com- 
mittee. I hope the fact that the matter has been brought up 
again may influence some committees this year. 

In my former article on these matters I pointed out that it was 
а question whether the expense of frames, carriage, and fees 
was balanced by sales, awards, if any, and * * *,—what, I'm 
waiting for someone to explain. Well, I'm now in a position 
to give some figures on the subject, as far as expense goes, as 
I have endeavoured to make notes on the subject since about 
October or November, 1908; I don't call it keeping accounts, 
because there are no assets worth speaking about from a finan- 
cial point of view. These should, to some extent, enable any 
one to embark on a voyage of exhibiting with his eyes open, 
though I must admit that the details here and there have been 
put down from memory, as, owing to my well-known business- 
like habits, they were overlooked at the time. 

To begin with, I will take the case of the Northern Exhibi- 
tion last year I sent four prints, one of which was rejected. 
The cost of three frames, glass for one passepartout, and pack- 
ing case came to 8s. gd. Entrance fees were 3s., one print 
being sent °“ not for competition." Carriage there was 2s. sd., 
back 3s. 2d. (I don't know why this should be so. I suppose 
its one of the mysteries of the railway world; e.g., it costs 
more to send the same portmanteau from Blackheath to Bed- 
ford than the other way—I've tried.) Total cost, 17s. 4d. 
Results, one catalogue (excellent), one returned fee of one 
shilling, and one glass broken and returned as powder. 

Again, I find the cost of sending three prints to each of three 
ordinary provincial club shows, at one of which I happen to 
be a member, and so let down cheap, together with two prints 
to the White Seph—— City, or whatever it's called this year, 
is fifteen shillings. The results being three catalogues, the last 
place mentioned not taking the trouble to send one, one “damn 
with faint praise," no sales (or flower pots !). 

Further, at three minor loan exhibitions, ten frames being 
exhibited in all, together with thirty mounted prints, lent to 
& society in the North, no expenses noted, so apparently 
nominal, if any,—and no results at all from the cash point of 
view, and in this case only fwo catalogues. 

Finally, to bring the matter up to date, quite recently the 
cost of getting ten prints rejected from an exhibition at a place 
called London was £1 8s. 3d. for frames and transport—but 
still, they may do for firewood, as the winter's coming on. 
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From the above, anyone will see a simple means of rapidly 
acquiring a fortune. I ought to add, perhaps, that during the 
period taken into account, I was somewhat less successful from 
a mercenary point of view than I had been formerly, and, in 
consequence, eased off my exhibiting to some extent. At the 
same time, I hardly think that at its best so far, in my own 
case, exhibiting has paid its way, though at an individual exhi- 
bition here and there I have come off rather well. 

Lhe Ideal Exhibition.—ln the ideal exhibition I think 
there would be no fees, and if there were any awards 
at all they would be prints rather than lots of any 
description, or other small deer. It seems to me that the affair 
called an ‘‘Art Union," which, I understand, is run in connec- 
tion with the Scottish Salon, would be a great help to those 
to whom the selling of prints, at least oftener than about once 
a year, is a not unimportant matter. I'm by no means clear 
about the details in connection with it, and am of the opinion 
that some account from one of those in authority would be of 
general interest, now that another exhibition * season” is be- 
ginning. 

Another matter: Among the entry forms with which I've been 
honoured during the last week or so there is one that contains 
the following remarks, that seem worthy of a larger audience: 
“It is urged that exhibitors will refrain from signing their work. 
Packing cases or boards must also be marked for identification ! ! 
This has more connection with my other troubles than is at 
first apparent, for a year or two ago Dr. Evershed (I think) 
stated that he wouldn't care about buying an unsigned print. 
I feel much the same way on trying to imagine myself in a 
position to go in for such a luxury. At any rate, I have, since 
then, taken to signing my own prints, when intended for exhibi- 
tion, to indicate that I'm not ashamed of them. I cannot help 
thinking that the recommendation quoted above will have a 
prejudicial effect on the exhibition concerned.—Yours truly, 

Guildford. BASIL SCHON. 


ENLARGING ON “ ENSYNA." 

Sig,—Having experimented with Ensyna in various ways, it 
may be of interest to many of your readers to know that excellent 
enlargements can be made on this paper. 

To my idea it has many advantages over bromide enlarging 
for the beginner. One of them is that the paper is not so sensi- 
tive as bromide, therefore is less liable to fog during the 
handling and before the actual exposure. In fact, I have 
enlarged on Ensyna paper in a room where a fire has been burn- 
ing, and found that this had no effect on the sensitiveness of the 

aper. | 
E To the beginner the question of exposure is likely to be a 
vexed one. Enlarging on Ensyna offers a great advantage, as 
it is almost impossible to err providing care be taken not to 
under-expose. The much-admired sepia tone, which can only 
be got on bromide by toning (and here again the beginner's 
troubles commence), is only a question of exposure in dealing 
with Ensyna. 

For a sepia tone in the vigorous grade, exposure should be 
made until the image is faintly visible, and for colder tones the 
exposure can easily be timed accordingly. 

For portrait enlargements nothing could be better than the 
carbon surface, and the little trouble and simplicity of the pro- 
cess is its own recommendation ; the only drawback is that a 
pure black and white tone cannot be got. 

Ensyna presents a number of interesting features, both to the 
beginner and the expert, and in the near future we shall no 
doubt be hearing more about what can be done with these 
phosphate papers, which are becoming so popular.—Yours truly, 

Sheffield. FRANK MasTERS. 


—— 
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Postal Photographic Club.—The annual meeting of this club 
took place on Wednesday, October 6, when a fairly large num- 
ber of members and their friends assembled at the R. P. S. 
Gallery at r1 a.m. Dr. A. R. F. Evershed kindly undertook 
to show them round and remark on the exhibits. In the after- 
noon thev assembled again at the Salon, and were taken round 
by Mr. E. O. Hoppé. The members thoroughly appreciated 
the instruction given, and many doubtless formed new ideas as 
to their future work for exhibition purposes. The number rre- 
sent was this year added to by the presence of several members 
of the Amateur Postal Camera Club, who joined with them 
in inspecting the exhibits. There are a few vacancies in each 
of these clubs, for which advanced workers are required. The 
secretary of the Postal Photographic Club is Mr. К. A. R. Ben- 
nett, M.A., Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford ; the secretary of the 
Amateur Postal Camera Club is Mr. W. L. G. Benn-tt, Dart 
Bank, Kingswear, South Devon. 
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LIGHTING, INTEREST, AND COMPOSITION. 


Query.—I am enclosing a print from a half-plate holiday 
negative, which in several ways does not please me. I should 
be glad if you would tell me where it is wrong, and whether I 
can do anything to improve it. C. G. (Sutton). 


Reply.—As you suggest, the print you send, and which we 
are reproducing, is unsatisfactory in a number of ways. It is 
most probable that the colour in the subject led you to make 
the exposure. This is the cause of many failures. The colour 
scheme, or the freshness of the colours in the subject, capti- 
vates the eye, and when the print is made, the only question 
possible is, “Why did I take that?" It often happens that 
the subjects most attractive from the colour point of view have 
no specially strong arrangement of lights and darks or of line, 
and so the contrast between the colour memory and the mono- 
chrome realisation is all the more strongly marked. Of course, 
we are assuming that the colour was the factor which led you 
to make the exposure. Certain it is that the light and shade, or 
the lines, which, of course, are more or less recorded in your 
print, were not sufficiently powerful motives. 


Sunshine Effect. 

Careful examination of the print shows that the sun was 
shining orightly when you made the exposure, for the buildings 
on the right are casting a quite sharp-edged shadow across the 
road. But the general effect of the print is that of a grey day. 
This is due either to the over-exposure of your plate, or its 
insufficient development, or to the fact that the negative is not 
strong enough for the particular printing paper chosen. Of 
course, there may be both over.exposure and under-develop- 
ment; at all events, a little more contrast in the print would 
give a much better effect of sunlight. It is not harsh contrast 
that is wanted, heavy, detailless shadows and high lights with- 
out any delicacy of gradation, but brightness, shadows rich 
and soft, and high lights sparkling. 


Planes of Distance, 

In addition to the “ all-overishness" of tone, there is a 
flatness so far as the planes are concerned. А landscape ought 
to have three dimensions, height and breadth and depth. Cer- 
tain parts ought to recede. In your print the appearance is that 
of a stage-scene— painted on a board, with the sky parts cut 
out with a frame saw. The bit of tree seen against the lower 
рагі of the cottage roof, which we now must be the furthest 
away part of the picture, Zooks as near as anything. There is 
no feeling of space, no atmospheric effect, no distance. This 
is one of the commonest failings of photography, and it is 
one of the greatest advantages of such processes as bromoil and 
oil that the tone of distant portions may be lightened, so that 
the “ distances” are properly rendered. 


Interest 

It is of prime importance that a picture should be interesting. 
The interest may be provided by some beautiful arrangement of 
lines, or the masses of light and shadow may form a pleasing 
pattern, or the human interest may be strong by reason of the 
inclusion of picturesque figures. But the interest must be 
there. Now, in your print it is absent, and so, pictorially, the 
print is a failure. It is possible that such a print might con- 
tain some personal interest. You might have had a bicycle 
spill near this cottage, or you may have had a good cup of tea 
there after a long and tiring walk, or the cottage may form 
part of an inheritance you expect to enjoy some day. These, 
however, are interests which are individual, and which cannot 
be indicated in the print. The interest which is pictorial is 
one which can be represented and appreciated by others. We 
have spoken of the subject interest, and in addition to the 
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75- AND HIS TROUBLES. —= 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


BEGINNER 


management of the Zines and masses, we may regard the over- 
coming of any technical difficulties of exceptional character as 
being the interest 
of treatment. 


Composition. 


Let us now 
look for а 
moment at the 
composition. 
This, both as 


regards masses 
and lines, 15 
angular. The 


trees are irregu- 
lar angular 
masses. The 
road апа cot- 
tage walls are of 
equal tone, and 
the line formed 
by the edge of 
the road and 
the eaves of the 
roof cuts the 
print into two 
halves, which arc 
quite discon- 
nected. The 
point of view 
chosen has given 
the shape of the 
road a triangu- 
lar formation, 
the two sides of 
the road sloping together at equal angles, and the figures are, 
unfortunately, placed exactly at the apex of this triangle. The 
figures are badly posed, having the appearance of coming out 
of the cottage in order to “ have their pictures taken." 

As to your final question, we fear our criticism has been very 
destructive, and we should have been glad, if possible, to sav 
how you might have effected some improvement, but we fear 
that, pictorially, this is not possible. From the purely technical 
point of view a brighter print may be obtained by printing in 
a gaslight paper, or the negative may be intensified and printed 
again in bromide. 


INTERIOR EXPOSURES WITH A KODAK. ` 

Query.—How can I gauge the exposures for photographing a 
sitting-room? I have a No. 3 F.P.K. At what point shall I set 
the focussing scale? NORTHMAN (Aberdeen). 


Reply.—Let us take the latter part of your query first. Much 
depends on the size of the room. If it is a large room, it is easy 
to move the furniture so that you have nothing nearer to your 
camera than 8 or ro feet, and you may then set the scale for rs feet, 
and by stopping down get everything into focus. But if the sitting- 
room is not more than 20 feet long, you will most likely have 
objects as near to you as g or 6 feet, and a smaller stop will be 
needed. Under these circumstances, we should suggest setting the 
scale for 9 or то feet, and using stop F/32 ог U.S. 64. You should 
then find everything sharp. You will need to be careful, however, 
that no object is nearer than 6 feet, it sometimes happening that 
an object which you imagine is just out of the field of view is not 


quite so, and appears on the edge of your film as a meaningless 
blur. 
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The Exposure. 

If you place a Watkins exposure meter in the darkest part of the 
room and open the shutter of the lens at the same moment, you 
will find that your film is well exposed by the time the sensitive 
paper of the meter shows a quite distinct darkening. Watkins gives 
the sixteenth tint, which is the first visible darkening, as being the 
correct exposure at F/22 for a plate of speed 130. This is slower 
than the Kodak roll-film; but, on the other hand, we are recom- 
mending stop F/32 instead of the F/22. So if you expose until the 
paper is distinctly darkened—but, of course, not so dark as the 
quarter tint—your exposure will be about right. 

Of course, you will not place the meter actually in the view. It 
is quite an easy matter to choose some shadow just outside the 
limits of your picture which is equal in depth to the deepest shadow 
in the picture. Further, you will, in choosing the deepest shadow, 
ignore tiny patches of deep shadow, which might require a very 
long exposure to give detail in them. Imagine, for instance, that 
your view includes an onen writing bureau. You would obviously 
find your deepest shadow in one of the pigeon-holes, but you would 
never place your meter in such a place, for the simple reason that 
you do not want to record detail in the pigeon-hole! The area of 
such a piece of shadow on your quarter-plate picture is quite 
negligibly small, and the picture would appear much the same 
whether that bit of shadow showed detail in the negative or not. 


Re 
THE PORTSMOUTH EXHIBITION. 


HE twenty-second annual exhibition of the Portsmouth 

Camera Club was opened by the Mayoress of Portsmouth, 
in the pavilion of the new South Parade Pier, Southsea, on 
October 6. This exhibition marks a new phase in the existence 
of the Portsmouth Camera Club. Known in the past as the 
Southsea Photographic Society, it achieved considerable fame 
and success, and was responsible for many of the big exhibitions 
held in the South of England. Latterly, to meet local con- 
tingencies, the style and title of the club was altered, and the 
Portsmouth Camera Club arose as a flourishing concern; and 
this year’s exhibition gives promise of an extremely prosperous 
future. 

The most notable feature, however, of the present exhibition 
is the loan section. This renders the exhibition one of the 
largest numerically and strongest in quality that has yet been 
held in the South of England. First, a notable exhibit by mem- 
bers of the Linked Ring occupies the place of honour. The col- 
lection includes well-known work by J. H. Anderson, J. Craig 
Annan, Malcolm Arbuthnot, W. Benington, Carine Cadby, Will 
Cadby, Archibald Cochrane, Charles H. L. Emanuel, Frederick 
H. Evans, Charles Job, J. Dudley Johnston, Alex. Keighley, 
and F. J. Mortimer. | 

This is the first time that the Linked Ring has honoured a 
society in the South of England with a collective exhibit, and 
the work, and the appreciation in which the section is held, speak 
well for the influence these pictures have on the local photo- 
graphers. The society is to be congratulated on having secured 
this fine collection. 

Next in importance in the exhibition is the Invitation Section, 


which includes representative work from Mrs. G. A. Barton, . 


Harold Baker, J. C. Batkin, G. L. A. Blair, A. and M. Brace- 
well, W. A. Clark, S. L. Coulthurst, Dan Dunlop, James Gale, 
Wm. Gill, Oscar Hardee, Aubrey Harris, C. H. Hewitt, E. T. 
Holding, E. O. Hoppé, Chas. Inston, S. G. Kimber, Arthur 
Marshall, Jas. McKissack, John Moffat, F. J. Mortimer, Ward 
Muir, Elwin Neame, Peter Orr, Bertram Park, Edward Peake, 
Mrs. E. Peake, Miss Winifred H. Prout, P. Bale Rider, Basil 
Schón, Miss Kate Smith, L. J. Steele, J. C. Warburg, Miss A. В. 
Warburg, and J. M. Whitehead. 

These two sections alone would make an exhibition of the 
very highest order, and one that would be well worth travelling 
a considerable distance to see. That the attendance at the show 
demonstrates the drawing power of these pictures is clear, and 
a record gate is reported. When it is considered that, in addi- 
tion to this fine loan section, which includes 239 pictures, there 
is a strong open section divided into five classes, and an equally 
numerous members’ section, also divided into five classes, the 
extent and importance of the exhibition may be well gauged. 

We cannot in the space at our disposal give a list of the 
awards in the open and members' sections, but suffice it to say 
that the work is of high quality, and the awards were well worth 
winning. А catalogue and award list is sent to every exhibitor. 

A further attraction at the exhibition is the collection of 
pictorial photographs lent by Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 
Soho Square, W., from their last prize competition. This col- 
lection also includes a number of fine pictures by leading pic- 
torial workers. 
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The illustrated catalogue also strikes a new note. It is a well- 
printed production of large size, and contains no less than 
eighteen full-page illustrations on art paper, reproducing pic- 
tures in the various sections of the exhibition. It is also worthy 
of note that the cost of the production has been largely borne 
by the genial and hard-working president of the society, Mr. 
W. Н. Barrell, so that it has been possible to produce it with 
advertising matter on the covers only. This renders the book 
very pleasing to handle, and a good souvenir of a remarkably 
fine exhibition. 

The hon. sec., J. Thompson, provided a large stall at the ex- 
hibition, at which the latest in photographic apparatus and 
materials by leading firms 1s displayed. 
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The Edinburgh Photographic Society celebrates its jubilee this 
year. 


According to the Dublin Evening Mail the Dublin Camera Club 
is to have a lecture and demonstration from *‘ Professor Slater, 
F.R.P.S.” An American degree? 

No reader has yet guessed the title of the picture shown in the 
reproduction on page 273 of the Exhibition Number of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. (issue dated September 21). 


Our special correspondent's “ Notes from Yorkshire " are un- 
avoidably crowded out this week owing to pressure on our 
space. They will appear as usual next week. 


Readers are reminded that October 23 is the latest day for 
entries for the Hackney Exhibition. Particulars and entry forms 
from the hon. sec., Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton. 


The Lord Mayor of Bradford has just opened the Bradford 
Photographic Soviety’s annual exhibition. A great success is 
recorded. A full report will be given next week. 


Cherry Kearton, Ltd., is the title of a new company just 
registered, with a capital of £4,500. The well-known and popu- 
lar bird and animal photographer is, needless to say, the chief 
asset. 

The Halifax Photographic Co. asks us to state that they have 
received an order for P.O.P. cards from J. E. Huntrods, but 
without address. The goods will be forwarded immediately the 
necessary information is forthcoming. 


An exhibition of the pictorial work of Mr. G. L. A. Blair 
has been opened at the rooms of the Glasgow Southern Photo- 
graphic Association. <A report of the exhibition will appear in 
the next issue. 


An exhibition of pictorial photography by members of the 
Lyceum Club (the West-end club for ladies only) is open from 
October 18 to 3o. The gallery is on the club premises at 128, 
Piccadilly, W. 

“ Among the Flying Men with Cinematograph and Camera,” 
was the title of an address by Mr. Howard Farmer at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic on Thursday evening last, the occasion being 
the opening night of the winter session. 


The Monthly Circular is the title of the new pamphlet issued 
by the Affiliation of Photographic Societies to its members. It 
is a well-produced little publication, and should fill a want in 
peeing the affiliated societies into closer touch with each 
other. 

Hands and Co., manufacturing chemists, of Bletchley, and 
proprietors of “ Wallgrove's Aids for Amateurs "—which include 
special developing and toning solutions—announce a weekly 
prize competition for users of their preparations. The prizes 
are well worth winning, and particulars will be sent free on 
application to the above address. 


The popularity of the oil and _ bromoil processes is 
well evidenced by the fact that special classes for instruction 
in these printing methods are specially announced by the Poly- 
technic School of Photography, Regent Street, W. Mr. C. H. 
Hewitt is the instructor, and our readers who desire practical 
tuition in picture-making in pigment are advised to write to the 
above address. 

The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Mr. J. W. Down, 21, 
High Street, Harlesden, N.W., his print having been judged the 
best sent in during September. The paper on which the print 
was made was purchased from Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, 
71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
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“THE А. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are tor the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


October 19, 1909. 


A first prize consisting ot ten sbillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable trom any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shitiings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
In addition, a prizc,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and саге in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


P. N., is oftered every weck. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. лмо P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. H. port (2); Miss Townsend, Switzerland; Dr. East, Morpeth; 


Williams, 128, St. Peters Avenue, Kettering. (Title of print, 
* Flecked with Sunshine.") Technical data: Plate, ortho. ; lens, 
Beck ; stop, F/16; exposure, 1o seconds; time of day, 8.30 a.m., 
August ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
Royal Tinted Bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to F. C. Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon 
Bois. (Title of print, “ A Corner of the Mill Pool.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Wellington iso.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, actin. time; time of day, 5 p.m., September ; 
developer, amidol ; printing process, Ozobrome enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Gardens, 
Addleston, Surrey. (Title of print, ‘‘ White Poppies.) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; stop, F/16; exposure, 
40 seconds; time of day, early morning, July; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Special Rough Velox, M.-Q. developed. 

The Mounting Prize to L. A. Howell, 23, Hayne Road, 
Beckenham. (Title of print, * Head Study.") Technical data: 
Plate, Zenith; lens, R.R., back combination; stop, F/16; expo- 
sure, 8 seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


E. Alwyn Biscoe, Clissold Park; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad ; 
Laurence Girdwood, West Calder; Н. Pickwell, Blackheath, 
S.E.; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool; G. Wansey Smith, Lon- 
don, E.C.; A. Allen, Winchmore Hill; S. B. Dawson, Guern- 
зеу; К. С. V. Dymock, Southampton ; Chas. Waring, Liverpool ; 
Jas. Parrack, Northumberland; Russell Burchall, Spring Gar- 
dens, S.W. 

Clase I. 

Horace Saines, Putney ; J. H. Ellis, Plymouth ; Harry Dixon, 
Morpeth; W. f. Rogers, Reigate; W. Ramsay, Guildford; 
Reginald Sharp, Harrow; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; W. Foulds, 
Millerst,n ; A. E. Benney, Victoria Park ; Geo. F. Brodie, Glas- 
gow; T. Pearson Parker, York; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois (2); 
Eri- Warne, St. John's Wood; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hamp- 
tor. Hill; F. R. Bryant, Wallington; Miss Pennethorne, Lind- 
field; W. J. Sayer, Chatham; H. F. Eadie, Abertillery ; Miss 
May Barker, Cambridge; W. E. Billington, Oldham; South- 
combe May, London, W.C.; C. F. Gould, S. Woodford; E. A. 
Whelan, Rathkeale ; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; Robt. G. Toes, 
York ; Thos. W. Walker, Sunderland ; Frank Bolton, Hull; C. S. 
Coombes, Holborn; Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea, S.W. 


Claes II. 
P. G. Mitchell, Mill Hill Park (2); John Anderson, Stock- 


T. W. Faulkner, Notting Hill Gate; A. W. Scrivener, Elstree ; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; Oliver Goldsmith, Gt. Bookham ; Miss 
M. Caskin, Putney; E. A. Preston, Plymouth ; Thos. Young, 
Norbury Park; Herbert Colling, Brighton; W. A. Haworth, 
Accrington ; W. Pye, Gainsborough ; E. W. Vansanter, Chelms- 
ford ; D. P. Blades, Chirnside ; J. S. Waddell, Leiston (3) ; Chas. 
Webb, Morpeth ; W. A. Jesper, York; H. C. Buckle, Tewkes- 
bury; W. Clifford Warner, W. Kensington; Hy. Warner, W. 
Kensington; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; Miss F. C. Biddulph, 
Reading; K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; John Wood, Leeds; E 
Fairhurst, Bolton. 


Claes III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to J. Henry P. Case, 41, St. 
Matthews Road, Cotham, Bristol. (Title of print, “The Top of 
the Hill.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; lens, 
Aldis anastigmat; stop, F/8; exposure, r-1oth second; time of 
day, 4 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington Bromide, transferred to Ozobrome. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Herman Ronelaar, West Hampstead; Miss E. Anderson, 
Eltham; A. Jones, Abertillery; H. J. Foster, New Malden; H. 
Stewart, Fence Houses; Thos. E. Paine, Alton; Ralph Sanders, 
Rochdale (2) ; H. Thomson, Lanark (2) ; Miss Eva Poley, Wands- 
worth Common ; Chas. Moffat, Edinburgh ; Miss F. C. Biddulph, 
Reading; G. Capon, New Cross; J. P. Fowler, Thornton Heath ; 
R. B. Robertson, Edinburgh; C. B. Waterlow, Haslemere; W. 
Ermen, Holmes Chapel; E. E. Jeffreys, South Tottenham; 
Frank Masters, Shefheld; Jas. Crisp, Coggeshall; J. Stirrat, 
Liverpool; Miss G. R. Philpott, Leicester; A. E. Turton, Here- 
ford; W. J. Corke, Sevenoaks; F. C. Parker, Rotherhithe; Miss 
N. Stow, South Hampstead; C. Piper, Lower Edmonton (2); 
Miss D. Moggridge, London, N.W. ; A. E. Walker, Colne ; Geo. 
Spencer, Ilford ; John Graham, Hanley ; J. A. Slater, Portslade; 
A. W. Scrivener, Elstree; F. V. Le Manquais, Wimbledon; А. 
L. Pearce, Birmingham; Miss K. O’Burne, Ascot; Miss 
Florence, Eastbourne; W. Kynoch, Aberdeen; A. Neser, Cam- 
berwell Park; L. R. Terry, Leamington Spa; T. Wright, 
Guisborough; P. T. H. Jump, Norwich; P. G. Mitchell, Mill 
Hill Park; G. Ratcliff, Knowle; R. Armout, Glasgow; D. H. W. 
Greenway, Moseley. 
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The Cambridge and District Photographic Club’s fifth open 
exhibition will be held on November 10, 11, 12, and 13. Pre- 
vious exhibitions have been so successful that the club have this 
year engaged the School of Art rooms in addition to the Guild- 
hall. The judge is Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. There are the 
usual classes, and the awards are the specially designed 
“Cambridge” plaque and a platinotype certificate. Special 
attention 1s drawn to the Midland Federation class, open to 
members of clubs federated to the Midland Federation. Entries 
close October 28. All particulars from the secretary, Mr. T. J. 
Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 

A Night with the Affiliation The prints and slides entered 
in the competition in connection with the Affiliation outing to 
Epping were shown at a meeting held at the rooms of the Royal 
Photographic Society, on Friday, October 1. Awards were made 
by popular vote, and went to (1st) E. Alwyn Biscoe, (2nd) A. G. 
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Buckham, (3rd) J. C. Nunn. The award for the best lantern 
slide went to H. Creighton Beckett. Mr. F. J. Mortimer under- 
took to write critical notes on the prints, and these were read 
by Mr. P. Bale Rider. Mr. Rider remarked that it would be a 
pitv to disband such an interesting set of prints, and eventually 
it was agreed, with the permission of the authors, to circulate 
the whole collection, together with Mr. Mortimer’s criticisms, 
among the affiliated societies. In proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Mortimer for the trouble he had taken, the Rev. F. C. 
Lambert said he knew the difficulty of securing pictures while 
with a crowd of workers, and he thought the results achieved 
on the occasion of the Affiliation outing to Epping were a grati- 
fying success. Mr. Mortimer’s criticisms were full of helpful 
hints, and should prove of great assistance to the affliated 
societies. Dr. Evershed seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
carried with acclamation. 
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with weekly on this page. 


the Advertisement pages. 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.. 4 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
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Full name and address 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed - 


to The Editor, Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 
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Water for Photographic Purposes. 
I require large quantities of pure water for photographic 
purposes, and propose taking steam from large boiler 
through lead condensing pipe to copper tank. Will this 
be pure enough for photographic purposes? etc. 
C. H. F. (Bath). 


It may be pure enough for many, but not every photographic 
purpose. Your best plan will be to test the water. For your 
test solutions obtain pure chemicals and some distilled water 
from a reliable chemist. The following tests may easily be 
made :—(1) Add a few drops of 5 per cent. solution of silver 


nitrate. A white precipitate or cloudiness indicates chlorides 
present. The milkiness should disappear on the addition of 
ammonia. (2) Add a few drops of 1o per cent. solution of 


barium chloride. A white precipitate or milkiness indicates 
presence ot sulphates. (3) Evaporate, say, 10 oz. down to 1 oz. 
Acidify with a few drops of sulphuric acid. Put this in a 
narrow, tall beaker, and gently pour down the tilted side of the 
beaker a little (cold) saturated solution of ferrous sulphate. A 
dark ring or layer where the two solutions meet points towards 
the presence of nitrates. '(4) Add a little aqueous solution of 
ammonium oxalate. A white precipitate or milkiness points to 
the presence of calcium—probably as carbonate or sulphate of 
lime. (5) Acidify with nitric acid, boil gently for a minute or 
so, add a little aqueous solution of potassium sulphocyanide. 
A red colouration points to the presence of iron. (6) Acidify 
with hydrochloric acid, then either pass in bubbles of washed 
sulphuretted hydrogen or an aqueous solution of the same gas. 
A darkening points to the presence of lead, copper, bismuth, tin. 
Pure water is colourless, tasteless, and odourless, and on 
evaporation leaves no residue, but the fact that it leaves no 
residue does not prove that the water is pure, as it may contain 
some volatile impurities, such as ammonia. Ammonia may be 
tested for with the aid of Nessler's reagent. Dissolve 1 part 
mercuric chloride in 20 parts water, add 20 per cent. solution 
of potassium iodide, drop by drop, until the precipitate formed 
is again just dissolved on shaking the mixture. Now add an 
equal volume of 20 per cent. solution of caustic potash. Filter. 
A few drops of this reagent added to water containing ammonia 
gives a yellow-brown colour. Well water near farmyards and 
gardens is likely to contain ammonia, but distilling it in the 
way you suggest would probably drive off the ammonia. Organic 
matter similarly is not unlikely to be present in well or river 
water. Take a tumblerful of the water, acidify with two or three 
drops of sulphuric acid. Then add enough solution of potas- 
sium permanganate to show a pale pink tinge. If organic 
matter is present, this colour will be turned green or yellow, or 
possibly discharged altogether. If the water passes the fore- 
going tests you may conclude that it is sufficiently pure for most 
photographic purposes. 


Children and Soap Bubbles. 
I want to phan چ‎ some children blowing soap bubbles. 
I cannot get enough exposure with F/8, and I cannot work 
out of doors on account of the soap bubbles. I have tried 
intensifying the negatives, but not with satisfaction. Any 
advice will be welcome. M. J. J. (Carlton). 


By adding a teaspoonful of glycerine to an ounce of soap 
solution, you will find the bubbles last long enough in the open 
air. Select a place in good light and free from wind. Use a 
moderately dark background. Use a lens with large aperture, 
say F/s or F/6. Use a rapid plate, and develop with dilute 
rodinal or metol, with not more than 1-5th gr. bromide per 
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ounce of developer. Aim at shadow detail first of all. Intensi- 
fication is no remedy for under-exposure. You cannot strengthen 
an image which does not exist. 


Lens Apertures and Exposure Tables. 
In your exposure tables you say, “Stop used, F/8. How 
does this apply to stop F/6.3, also to F/11? etc. 
E. F. B. (Tovil). 


In order to ascertain the relative exposures of different stops, 
all we do is to square the F numbers. Thus 6.3 multiplied by 
6.3 is 39.69, or, say, 4o. And 8 times 8 gives us 64, while 11 
times 11 is 121. The exposures for these three stops are in the 
proportion of 40, 64, and 121. To simplify matters, we may 
say as 4, 6, and 12, i.c., 3, 1, 2. Thus when using the tables 
and F/8 the exposures are as therein given, but if using F/11 
the exposures required are just double those in the table, while 
if using F/6.3 the exposures are two-thirds those of the tables. 


Acetone in Developer. 
Can acetone be used in place of soda carbonate in pyro, 
hydroquinone, or metol developers ; if so, in what quantity? 
F. W. (Southport). 


Yes. Acetone requires the presence of sodium sulphite, with 
which it appears to combine, setting part of base free, which 
thus acts as an alkali. The following formule have been pub- 
lished :—(A) Water 1 oz., soda-sulphite (anhydrous) 28 gr., pyro 
9 gr. acetone 12 min. (В) Water 1 0z., soda sulphite 
(anhydrous) so gr., hydroquinone 15 gr., acetone 5o min. (C) 
Water 1 oz., soda sulphite (anhydrous) 20 gr., metol 3 gr., 
acetone ro min. (4) We are not able to answer this question 
with any practical degree of certainty. 


Diagram or Written Lantern Slides. 
I wish to make some lantern slides with writing on them. 
Have tried Indian ink and fine pen, but not quite neat 
enough, as the ink runs on the glass, etc. 
E. W. M. (Bexley Heath). 


(1) If you write with black waterproof ink and a fine pointed 
but not too hard pen on an ordinary lantern plate, allow the 
ink to dry thoroughly, and then fix out the silver in an ordinary 
hypo fixing bath, wash and dry, you will find no difficulty as 
to running. If you have any very stale or fogged plates they 
will be quite available. (2) If preferred, you may write with 
waterproof ink on fine ground glass, then when the 
ink is dry coat the ground glass with any clear, hard, drying 
slide varnish. (3) Ordinary glass may be coated either with a 
10 gr. per ounce solution of gelatine or weak solution (one in 
five) of gum arabic, dried, and then written on. (4) Spoilt lan- 
tern slides or old negatives cut down to 31 by 31, and the silver 
dissolved out with strong ferricyanide and hypo reducer, leave 
plates covered with a film of plain gelatine. A number of these 
prepared in advance are always useful for writing on with pen 
and Indian ink. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe," sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. rod. 
Canada ... THEFT А 6s. 6d. "T к 135. 
Other Countries ... ,, b 7s. 6d. 2: " 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG Acre, LoNDOoN, W.C. 
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“ London's 

Autumn 
Muslin.’’ 

To the silly season succeeds the sentimental season, and when 
the grey mist begins to let down its gauze curtains upon our 
streets and squares I look out for more or less poetic articles 
in certain newspapers upon the countenance and complexion of 
London in the fall of the year. Unfortunately, our newspapers 
аге now concerned with matters of such “ grave public import- 
ance,” as the official phrase has it, that the member of the 
staff with a gift for artistic description finds for the nonce his 
occupation gone. Nevertheless, one article in a London daily 
describes how the Houses of Parliament in a recent heavy mist 
were a jagged silhouette—a press-cutting agency sent the excerpt 
under the impression that any mention of the word silhouette 
was of photographic interest—and the trees around Westminster 
Abbey “ half-masked, half-framed, just such a mounting and 
luminous wonder as Harker or Telbin might despairingly have 
seen in their dreams." There is much more good writing of the 
same kind, but after all, is the city fuzzy so much more beauti- 
ful than the city sharp? Are we not rather the victims of the 
strangeness of effects, like the men who enjoy the first thick fog, 
not because it is pleasant, but because it is unaccustomed? And 
it scarcely seems a compliment to our grand old Abbey to say 
that she appears at her best when she can scarcely be seen 
at all. 


Good-bye to Wonderland? 

From an interview which the Daily Mirror has had with 
some publishing firms, I gather that the modern craze for 
realism has been caught by the boy and girl in the street. Alice 
is satisfied with Wonderland no longer, and is demanding real 
photographs of real persons, things, and beasts. The parents 
also, according to the same authorities, think it just as well 
that a strictly accurate impression of animals, plants, trees, and 
railway trains should be conveyed to the infant mind. There- 
fore the word has gone forth that the camera shall supersede 
the pencil in illustrating the Christmas books for the youngsters. 
It strikes me as possible that these publishers have seen some 
of the dark-toned pictorials at the exhibitions this season, and 
have decided that if photography can do that sort of thing, it 
is quite equal to representing the mysterious haunts of the 
Jabberwock and of the “slithy toves” that “ руте and gimble 
in the wabe." But as a matter of fact I have already seen 
several of the new books for the children, and I can assure any 
who are anxious on the subject that they are as full as ever 
of brazen-winged dragons and fairy gossamer in all their un- 
photographable glory. 


Rushing Amok. 

If I heard him aright, one of the New Gallery lecturers the 
other evening, in showing a photograph of a sun-spot, described 
the solar eruption as being “an uprush, a downrush, an inrush, 
and an outrush." There's hustle for you. 


His Jaded Mind. 

A well-known and rising photographer in a small town in the 
North of England has had a local journalist visiting his estab- 
lishment for the purpose of “writing it up" to the extent of 
three-quarters of a column. ©“ After a lengthy conversation,” 
says the journalist, “ we felt proud that such a man should 
settle in what is practically his native town." Somehow the 
word “practically °” in that connection recalls the American 
lady who chose Stratford-on-Avon as the place of her nativity. 
From this point our journalist proceeds to describe the photo- 
grapher himself, the awards he has gained in exhibitions, the 
furores he has made in photographic circles, and the learned 
contributions—they were “especially smart," we are told— 
which have appeared above his name in the British Journal of 
Photography. 'Then we hear of the browns and reds of his 
studio, the Elizabethan panelling, the elaborately fitted work- 
room, the ante-rooms, and so on All appears to be excellent, 
and yet—and yet—as the newspaper man is leaving the subject 
and the premises, he gives utterance to the extraordinary re- 
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mark that “ helpful conversation added a store of valuable 
information to our somewhat jaded mind.” Now, what can 
have wrought jading upon a mind so evidently nimble and of 
such resource? Was it the electrical installation of 5,000 candle- 
power lamps, or the new style of dry-mounting machine? Or 
can it have been—no, perish the thought !—that cursory glance 
through the file of our neighbour of Wellington Street? 


A Fracas in Ceylon. 

While London was looking forward to its two rare photo- 
graphic annuals, my eyes were with my heart, and that was far 
away—namely, at a photographic exhibition in Ceylon. Although 
Bishop Heber described the land of spices as a place where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile, I do not gather that land- 
scape work outweighed portraiture to the degree that one might 
naturally imagine. Indeed, the work appears to have been dis- 
tributed very evenly among the different classes of subjects, 
which ranged from A right away down to Z, and a bit beyond it. 
A writer іп a Cingalese newspaper, who tells us that °“ The 
Amateur Photographic Society has come on with a rush,” 
furnishes a detailed criticism of the exhibits. Generally speak- 
ing, he is most kind, but upon one of the exhibitors, Dr. Nell by 
name, he is somewhat severe. This gentleman, it appeared, 
showed two pictures done on Velox paper, but, “ like himself," 
printed so as to betray evident fracas of hurry." Now, it is 
curious that although I have the most hazy ideas about Ceylon 
in general and this gentleman in particular, yet I cannot shake 
i "e strange feeling that somewhere or other I have met 

r. Nell. 


Playing the Goat. 


A curious story appears in the American papers about а 
camera-hunter in the Bear Grass mountains of Montana who, 
wishing to obtain photographs of wild goats at short range, 
donned a goatskin and headpiece, and practised hitching about 
in the jerky fashion of a goat until he had the part greatly to his 
satisfaction. But he had not been long on the mountain slope 
when he heard the crack of a rifle, and realised that he was the 
target of a party of sportsmen. He tried to tear off his disguise, 
but his hands were cold, and he could not undo the knotted 
lacings. There was nothing for it but to run erratically for 
cover, and at last, after rushing through a hail of bullets, he 
found a protecting hollow. Here, his fingers tingling with the 
exertion, he managed to tear off his goatskin, which he turned 
inside out, and wrapped round his camera. Five men armed 
with rifles then came upon the scene and asked him—unkindest 
cut of all!—whether he had seen a grey old grizzly bear loping 
about that way. “The silly beast must have been bleeding at 
every pore," they added. Some withering sarcasms at the ex- 
pense of their marksmanship were the only satisfaction the 
would-be goat got out of this development of naturalist photo- 
graphy. 

Comic Pictures en Tour. 


A new terror is added to the road when a writer in one of 
our evening papers expiates on the advantages of photography 
awheel—meaning the photography of the people and things that 
run away from you. With the camera securely fixed to the 
handle-bars of the bicycle, or to the bonnet of the motor-car 
the lens pointing ahead, and the shutter-ball held between the 
first finger and thumb on the handle (if you are cycling), or 
the release controlled by the hand that has charge of the steer- 
ing-wheel (if you are motoring), it is possible to obtain most 
amusing pictures. So I imagine. To some of us it is not at 
all humorous to see a company of chickens on a country road 
scatter before the relentless wheel, or a stray dog escape death 
by the endmost follicle of its stump of a tail. But to a certain 
happily small class of motorists such things may be extremely 
funny. Funnier still will be the figures you and I cut as we 
make a frenzied rush for safety when they bear down upon us 
and if they are able to have us taken and (all but) undertaken 
at one and the same time, it is a case of insult being added to 
injury. The writer says that the effect of the scurrying 
chickens, enlarged as they appeared from the low bonnet of the 
car, was very quaint and amusing. And I am sure the chickens 
in the depths of their little hearts thoroughly enjoyed the joke. 
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THE LATE LORD ROBERTSON. By W. Скооке. 
The original of this picture is Nc. (7; at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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STRUBLEY HEAD. By W. D., BRODHUN 
The original of this picture is No. 70 at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the New Gallery, Regent Street, . 
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GOSSIP. By EwichT A. Davis. 
From the Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, sa, Long, Acke, WO 
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A SUN WORSHIPPER. 
From the Exhibiti 
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By W. H. PoRTERFIELD. 
f American Pictorial Photograph pen at | The A. P." Little Gallery sa, Long Acre, WC. 
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George Bernard Shaw Improvises at 


the Saion . 


Those who were fortunate enough to be present at the 
Salon on Monday last at Mr. George Bernard Shaw's 
lecture on photography (reported else- 
G. B. SHAWON where in the present issue), must have 
PHOTOGRAPHY. come away with at least one outstand- 
ing idea clear above the mass of the 
brilliant lecturer's varied pronouncements. It was that 
pictorial photography—and “° straightforward " pic- 
torial photography at that—has a strong advocate in 
Mr. Shaw, and that in the opinion of this clever observer 
of men and things the future state of photography 15 
even better assured among the fine arts than its present 
Or its past. 
historical collection indicating the evolution of photo- 
graphy from the daguerreotype tothe photogravure, with 
appropriate examples, is a sound one. It is, however, à 
proposition more within the scope of the R. P. S. than 
that of the Linked Ring, but it would be of undoubted 
interest for the student of pictorial photography who 
finds difficulty in deciding what is real progress and 
genuine art, and what is mere imitation, affectation—or 
the fashion of the moment. Itis fit that the suggestion 
should be made in the home of the Linked Ring, where 
the battle of progress has been waged with so much 
recrimination in the past. 
$ 8B ® 
Mr. Shaw rightly dominated the Salon meeting, but, 
nevertheless, quite apart from anything he said, the 
remarks of other speakers in the dis- 
"A DEADENING cussion contained many points of con- 
UNIFORMITY.” siderable interest. Standing in front 
of some much-criticised pictures of his 
own, Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot somewhat gloomily ven- 
tured the opinion that if any worker attempted to depart 
from the usual thing a dead set was made against him, 
not only in a section of the photographic press, but in 
the general press as well, with the result that workers 
were afraid of their own originality, and hesitated to 
submit anything out of the ordinary to a jury. He said 
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that out of the thousand or more pictures submitted to 
the selecting committee of the Salon, a very large pro- 
portion indeed might have been done by one man. With 
regard to Mr. Shaw’s remarks on the personal quality 
of photogravure, Mr. Arbuthnot pointed out that the 
acceptance of photogravure would, to a certain extent, 
defeat the aims of the Linked Ring. They had been try- 
ing to raise photography to a recognised place as a 
medium of artistic expression, and he appeared to think 
that it would create a bad impression if they were able 
to make the processes of production easier and more 
mechanical. 
ве ее 
After all, the most charming feature of Mr. Shaw’s 
lecture was to find him so evidently full of technical 
knowledge of camera craft. It was some- 
A VERSATILE thing of a revelation. He knew all about 
MAN; Mrs. Käsebier, Demachy, and men and 
women of all the schools. He knew how 
the late Horsley Hinton brought mountains to the gate 
of his back garden with his combination printing, and 
how Evans—but perhaps this was apocryphal, like 
Mr. Evans’s negative that took five days to print—was 
once rejected by the Linked Ring when he sent them a 
brilliant rendering of a sunny landscape. ‘‘ Where,” 
they asked, ‘‘ is the fog, the mist, the low tone? Evans 
is a Philistine. Out with him!’’ Mr. Shaw showed 
himself versed in the intricacies of mezzotint and photo- 
gravure, and even in the “‘ trade ’’ side of photography. 
As a ‘‘ boomer "' С. B. S. had little to learn. 
e eae 


When Mr. Craigie stated at the Salon smoker that 
the Camera Club for London (which appears to be at 
present the dream of his existence) was 

CAMERA CLUB again in a fair wav to being an accom- 
REDIVIVUS. plished fact, he also drew attention to 
another matter. He mentioned that the 

scheme had been unnecessarily sneered at by certain 
sections of the photographic press, that might have 
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easily afforded it support, and so hasten instead ^f 
retard a desirable result—a result moveover, that 
is bound to be attained sooner or later. Mr. Craigie 
has, however, learnt his lesson from the previous 
effort, and instead of secking assistance from those who 
gave him stones when he asked for bread has worked 
quietly and ardently towards the consummation of his 
desires. The result, we are pleased to state, is that the 
formation of the new club is now well forward, and suit- 
able premises in the Adelphi, near the home of the 
Society of Arts, are being secured. There is every pos- 
sibility of the venture now being a success, free as it will 
be from cliques and those who have axes to grind, jour- 
nalistic or otherwise, undesirable factors in any club. 
Further information will be supplied by Mr. Craigie on 
application to him at 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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There are so many purposes now for which gelatine 
is used by photographers that it is interesting to find 
some attention paid to the testing of it 

IMPURITIES by a contemporary; an impurity in the 
IN GELATINE. pelatine can so easily upset one's work, 
whether it be the preparation of paper 

for oil printing, the making of colour filters, or 


the less frequent manufacture at home of sen- 
sitive emulsions. А neutral gelatine, 1.e., опе 
which is neither alkaline nor acid, is always 


desirable, and a test for neutrality is easily made 
with litmus paper, which is turned blue or red when 
dipped into a weak, hot solution of the gelatine in ques- 
tion. Iron is best detected by the use of ammonium 
sulphocyanide, a few drops of a solution of this salt 
giving a red coloration with weak gelatine solution if 
iron be present. Lime is detected by soaking the gela- 
tine sheets in distilled water, draining off this water, 
and adding to it some ammonium oxalate solution, when 
a white precipitate is formed, depending in amount on 
the quantity of lime present in the gelatine. Hyposul- 
phite, sulphurous acid, and various other impurities are 
frequently present in the best brands of gelatine. 
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On another page this week will be found a list of the 
awards made in THe A. P. AND P. N. Annual Lantern 


Slide Competition. There 
THE “ A. P. AND P. N.” ANNUAL seems no tendency, how- 


ment of the lantern slide 
on purely pictorial lines, and it is simply as an illustrator 
and as a recorder of scientific and technical matters that 
the future of these little transparencies seems to be con- 
cerned. It is difficult to imagine the lantern slide as a 
competitive factor in modern pictorial photography. Its 
verv existence depends on its almost aggressive technical 
excellence; not that technical excellence is non-existent 
in the modern photographic picture, but because of the 
difficultv of transferring the '' quality ’ of a good pic- 
torial print to the comparatively minute glass slide for 
subsequent enlargement to an indefinite number of 
diameters. On these grounds, therefore, although the 
absence of pictorial advance may be deplored in this 
year’s slides entered in THe А. P. ann P.N. annual 
competition, the quantitv and technical qualitv have not 
fallen off. But it is notable that the class which was 
designated “© Miscellaneous ’’ contains some of the best 
and most interesting slides in the collection, and these 
are, in most cases, of scientific or natural historv sub- 
jects. In point of numbers the landscape class takes the 
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lead, but here the slides are of a fairly dead level, and 
nothing of outstanding brilliance was entered. THE 
А. P. AND Р. N. silver and bronze plaques are awarded 
in each case to the complete sets of six slides entered, 
as this appears to be the fairest way of dealing with this 
form of competition, and avoids the possibility of a good 
'* fluke ’’ winning distinction when the remainder of the 
set is so obviously bad as to definitely indicate the 
worker’s incapacity. ‘‘First-class’’ certificates are also 
awarded for the sets of slides running the plaque winners 
close; while ‘‘second-class”’ certificates are awarded to a 
few single slides selected from those sets which were 
otherwise not up to the standard of the winners. 
S e & 
A somewhat disappointing feature of the Lantern 
Slide Competition was the poorness of quality of the 
colour slides submitted. There ap- 
LANTERN SLIDES pears to have been little or no advance 
IN COLOUR. made in the application of the remark- 
able qualities of autochrome and 
other screen-plates to the production of pictorial lantern 
slides in colour. True, very fine results have been 
obtained at various times by experts in pictorial photo- 
graphy who have known how to deal with the possibili- 
ties of colour, but, in most instances, these results have 
been on large size plates, and Messrs. Lumiére have a 
magnificent series showing what can be done in pictorial 
work in colour. But an inspection of autochrome and 
other colour lantern slides at recent exhibitions, and in 
the present A. P. AND P. N. lantern slide competition, 
convinces us that the great body of amateur photo- 
graphers do not yet grasp the possibilities of colour, nor 
its application to anvthing beyond a straightforward 
portrayal of uninteresting subjects which happen to con- 
tain brilliant and varied colours. In other words, the 
presentment of patches of brightly coloured flowers, 
fruit, or landscapes is rendered on these plates simply 
because they happen to be brilliantly coloured, and for 
no other inherent pictorial quality. The awards have 
been withheld in this class of the competition. 
пе @ 
An entry form for the Hinton Memorial Medal Com- 
petition appeared in our issue for September 7, and 
another will be given next week. 
THE HINTON We again draw readers' attention 
MEMORIAL MEDAL. to this competition, in which a 
special medal is to be awarded for 
the best example of pure pictorial landscape work made 
during this year. By pure landscape is meant land- 
scape or river scenery in which the figure element, if 
included at all, is entirely subsidiary. The pictures 
entered for the medal must be at least то bv 12 in. in 
size, and may, of course, be larger; they may be by anv 
process, but must be mounted, and must be the entire 
work of the competitor throughout. Pictures exhibited 
elsewhere during the vear will be eligible for this com- 
petition, and readers should note that the latest date of 
entry is November 15. The judges, who will adjudicate 
upon the pictures entered for the medal, will include the 
Editor of Tur А. P. AND P.N., Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
Charles Job, Alex. Keighley, and J. C. S. Mummerv. 
The winning print and a selection of others sent in will 
be exhibited at THE A. P. AND P. N. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C., at the end of the vear. The medal, 
which will be offered annually, will, it is hoped, foster a 
love of landscape work, and an appreciation of nature as 
portrayed bv the camera. The winner of the medal 
will know he has produced ‘‘ the landscape of the vear.” 
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Ali How to Make Good Lantern Slides. 


T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Special io ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 
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In the following practical notes on a topical subject, the author gives instructions for making contact lantern slides 


with (1) black and grey tones, and (2) warm tones. 
III. with ‘‘ Lantern Slides by Reduction." 


Chapter 11. will deal with “ Toning Lantern Slides," and Chapter 


(1) BLACK-TONED SLIDES. 


HERE re two kinds of lantern slide—the good 
and the bad. The number of the latter is 
always large, and usually greater than it need 
be. But making good lantern slides differs con- 

siderably from making either negatives or paper 
prints, and the exact requirements of the lantern 
itself must be understood in making a really successful 
slide. 

As it is almost impossible to obtain negatives through- 
out the vear of uniformly good quality and similar 
character, we must be prepared to modify the treatment 
of the lantern plate so as to make good slides from nega- 
tives of different types. The lantern slide maker is in a 
better position now than he was a few years ago, for 
there are now two kinds of lantern plate at his disposal— 
the comparatively rapid ‘‘ bromide ” plates giving black 
tones, and the slow gaslight or ‘‘ chloride’’ plates 
giving warm tones, the former giving good results from 
vigorous negatives, the latter from weak or thin nega- 
tives. It is a good plan therefore to have both varieties 
of plates at hand before starting work. 

Before starting to make lantern slides in any numbers, 
it is always well to sort the negatives into batches of 
similar densities, and to decide also which will be most 
suitable for black tones, and which for warm tones. By 
thus sorting the negatives in advance, there is a better 
chance of obtaining uniformly good results and few 


failures. 
Bromide Plates. 


To consider the bromide plates first. These are of 
about the rapidity of ordinary bromide paper, and are 
coated with a similar emulsion. They are very apt to 
give flat and greyish-looking results if over-exposed, 
and it is therefore very important to regulate the 
exposure properly. Over-exposure can, of course, be 
given purposely when printing from a very harsh nega- 
tive; but though good gradation can thereby be 
obtained, it will be done at the cost of the purity of the 
blacks. 

In the accompanying sketch is seen diagrammatically 


a simple home-made form of exposure board, which will 
be found very useful in lantern slide making. A is a 


stout board, about four feet long, and wide enough to 
take a half-plate printing frame the longest way, i.e., 
about 74 inches wide. A heavy square block of wood, 
B, is made the same width, and two small brass plates 
are screwed, one each side, as shown at C, to the block, 
so that they form guides, which enable the block to be 
slid up and down the board. At one end is a lamp, 
electric or oil, or incandescent gas, E, the centre of the 
light being opposite the centre of the printing frame, D, 
which is placed against the block, B, and is thus 
vertical. Exposure. 

Now, by exposing the printing frame near to the light, 
the result will be flatter and more full of half-tone; but 
the greater the distance between frame and light during 
exposure, the more vigorous will be the resulting print. 
This effect of varying the distance enables one to obtain 
moderately uniform prints from a varied class of nega- 
tives, and is therefore very useful to the lantern slide 
maker. But as exposure tends to increase as the 
square of the distance between lamp and negative, a 
scale should be made on the board, so that at a glance 
the necessary exposure can be calculated for any dis- 
tance used. | 

Thus, if we make a mark four inches from the end »f 
the board, and number it r, another mark 5.6 inches 
may be numbered 2, another 8 inches from the end 4, 
and so on, the squares of the distances being in some- 
thing of the same ratio as the exposures. Hence, if 
the frame be placed at the mark 1, and an exposure 
of five seconds be required, ten seconds would be wanted 
with the frame at the position 2, twenty seconds at the 
position 3, and so on. The law of inverse squares 
would apply here only if the source of light were a 
point. In the case of a large gas mantle the exposure 
will not have to be increased so much for increased dis- 
tances, and the scale must be adjusted from actual trial 
exposures. 

In dealing with bromide lantern plates, it must be 
understood that development should be fairly slow. The 
image, for instance, should not appear for quite twenty 
seconds, and development should take one and a half to 
two minutes. The plates are very thinly coated, and 
much of the apparent density is lost in fixing. On the 
other hand, the deepest shadows want to be transparent, 
not blocked up. 

The best lantern plate for the screen is one which may 
look painfully thin when held up against a bright, naked 
light. It skiould be examined by holding it over a well 
illuminated sheet of white paper. Before a number of 
slides are made, one or two should always be put 
through the lantern, and their effect carefully noted on 
the screen. 
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In the case of '' gaslight ’’ lantern plates, exposure 
should be made close to the light—about six inches 
away—while one to two feet is better for bromide plates. 
Development is totally different with the gaslight plate 
also. The image should appear in five to ten seconds, 
and development should be finished in thirty to forty 
seconds. 

Developers for Black Tones. 

There are three developers eminently suited to black- 
tone lantern plates—metol-hydroquinone, rodinal, and 
amidol. The last-named, if absolutely fresh, givés 
beautiful black tones—pure and translucent. The 
advantage of metol-hydroquinone is that it can be made 
up double strength, in which form it is more suitable for 
gaslight plates, while it may be diluted with an equal 
volume of water for bromide plates. 

It may be found sometimes that it is not easy to get a 
pure black tone with an M.Q. developer. This will be 
for one of two reasons, provided the exposure is not at 
fault—either the developer contains too much bromide, 
or it has too much hydroquinone in it relatively to the 
metol. A solution containing at least one part of metol 
for every three parts of hvdroquinone should be selected. 
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The following formula is a reliable one :— 


Nieto арааран о нен IO gr. 
IiydrOquiliole: is oar haere EM a 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .................. ass I Oz. 
Sodium carbonate ........................... 2 oz 
IO per cent. solution of potassium 
DrOHDIdB- оен 20 min 
NV ALGER cea EET 20 OZ. 


With black-tone plates an acid fixing bath is desir- 
able, and the developed plates should be put straight 
into it without an intermediate wash. The simplest 
formula for such a bath is :— 


INO. зше Кы E ОЕ 3 oz. 
Sodium bisulphite ......................... 2 drm 
b AMETS I pt. 


This should be used fresh for each batch of plates, 
about five ounces being allowed for a dozen lantern 
plates. It is much better to be too liberal with the fix- 
ing bath than to get yellow stain or fading pictures 
through trying to make it last too long, besides which 
an acid bath often appears quite fresh and colourless 
after it is really exhausted. 


(2) WARM-TONED SLIDES. 


The black-and-white lantern slide becomes very weari- 
some in the course of a lantern lecture, and warm toned 
slides have, in consequence, become very popular. The 
term ‘‘ warm tone ” is a wide one, and may be applied 
to any colour between brown-black and Bartolozzi red. 
But when the colour of a lantern slide becomes distinctly 
reddish, it must be applied only to an appropriate sub- 
ject. А picture of machinery, for instance, would look 
ridiculous in Bartolozzi red, while a certain type of por- 
trait and some autumnal landscapes would have their 
pictorial effect materially enhanced by it. 

Relation of Exposure to Colour. 

In a slow plate like a chloro-bromide lantern plate, 
there is an immense amount of latitude in the exposure; 
if we give the necessary exposure to produce with, say, 
an amidol or M.Q. developer a fairly good black tone, 
this exposure may be for convenience called the normal. 
If we expose another plate, giving it twice the normal, 
and add a little bromide of potassium to the developer, 
we shall get a '' normal" image—as regards density 
and contrast—but it will be of a warm brown tone. lf 
next we give a third plate three times the normal ex- 
posure, and add still more bromide (or some other 
restrainer) to the developer, we shall get a still redder 
tone, and so on. By degrees, as the exposure is in- 
creased, the brilliance of the image will suffer; the 
pictures will be flatter, softer—the tone more inclined to 
red or orange. 

Now, the only sure way to get a '' grip "' of this pro- 
duction of warm tones is for each amateur to construct, 
from actual experiment, a table of methods and results 


for the winter's guidance. Take, for example, the 
following :— 
Ex^osure (to 
a Standard 
Make of Plate. Light at Fixed Developer. Result. 
Distance). 
uic c И A. B. pe]  — — 
Sol. Sol. Brom. 
РИТ 30 sec 1 oz. І oz. 2drops} Brown-black 
tud 60 ,, Lus ge. б зуу | Sepla 
"e 120 ,و‎ lis, I, IO 44 Redd'sh-sep'a 


By trying a dozen plates from the same negative, 
giving each one more exposure than the last, and with 
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each increase of exposure using more bromide and rather 
more A solution (in the case of hydroquinone-soda) we 
can obtain results which furnish valuable data for future 
reference; if the experiment yields a flat, useless picture, 
alter either the exposure or the developer until a good 
result of the desired colour is obtained; then enter that 
in the table, leaving particulars of failures out of it. 
Hydroquinone-soda seems to be one of the very best 
developers for controlling the tone of warm-toned plates. 


The Hydroquinone Developer. 
A good formula for this developer, made up in three 
separate solutions, is as follows :— 


A.—Hydroquinone .......................... °} oz 
Potassium metabisulphite ............ 1 oz. 
Potassium bromide ...... EE 30 gr. 
NV ALC: os sov festa aas Be bre dd IO OZ 

B.—Caustic soda ............... E ove l oz 
МУ А MP EN IO OZ 

C. —Ammonium carbonate ................ 4 oz. 
Ammonium bromide .................. i oz 
WAG disons ideato indeed: IO OZ. 


These solutions keep well if placed in well corked or 
stoppered bottles. 

By mixing one part each of A and B with two parts 
of water, we obtain a normal developer capable of giving 
black tones on '' black tone ’’ and many '' warm tone ` 
plates with normal exposure. If warm tones are sought, 
we can either continue to give normal exposure and give 
very slow development with the mixture of equal parts 
of A and B much diluted with water, or we can give 
over-exposure and develop with the solution restrained 
by the addition of C. 

For warm sepias, give double the normal exposure, 
use equal parts of A and B, with an equal volume of 
water, and add 30 drops of C. With six times normal 
exposure, use 60 to go drops of C; with ten to fifteen 
times normal exposure, use a quarter of an ounce of C, 
and soon. As the restrainer (be it bromide, citrate ot 
potash, or the C solution given above) is increased, de- 
velopment may be very slow, but this is essential, as 
with quick development the image would entirely lack 
brilliance. 
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A developer which yields sepia tones direct, with 
normal exposure and quick development, may be pre- 
pared from the following formula :— 


A. —Pytogallol. seo 16 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ........................ 80 gr. 
Citric: ас «ioo eR 8 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................... II gr. 
Water узатууну дирил ERI qn tuo IO 07. 

B.—Ammonium carbonate ............... 24 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ........................ 40 gr. 
,880 ammonia ........................... 24 min 
bic MP IO OZ. 


Use equal parts of A and B, but increase the proportion 
of B, and giving over-exposure, if very warm tones are 
wanted. 
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Acid salts seem to upset and alter the warm tones 
obtained on lantern plates, and I strongly recommend 
the use of a plain hvpo bath for fixing warm toned slides. 
Two ounces of sodium hyposulphite dissolved in a pint 
of water should suffice, and the plates should be 
fixed for double the time taken for the milkiness to 
disappear. 

Neither fixing nor washing need be so long as with 
ordinary plates, as the film on a lantern plate is 
extremely thin; for this very reason the image is thin 
too, and there is always the danger of trying to carry 
development too far to get more density. But since the 
shadows themselves must be transparent, very little 
density is really wanted; in fact, how little can best be 
realised by putting a few trial slides in the lantern. 


Some notes on °“ Lantern Slide Making” for beginners are given under ** The Beginner апі his Troubles,” page 418 of this week's issue. 


—— tte — — — —— 


TONING BROMIDE PRINTS WITH MERCURY AND HYPO. 


By C. W. BUTLER. 


ANY of the toning processes for bromide prints cause 

А considerable intensification, and hence any prints made 
which are too light or too weak may with advantage be 
put on one side for toning. Amongst the various processes 
for producing warm tones is that in which mercury is used, 
and, provided due care be taken never to get the solution into 
cuts, etc., on the hands, it is a most successful process. 

It is first of all necessary to make sure that the prints are 
thoroughly fixed as well as thoroughly washed. Ten 
minutes’ fixing in fresh hypo solution (4 oz. in 20 water) 
should be given, and at least ten changes of water of five 
minutes each. After this the prints are bleached, just as if 
thev were to be intensified, in a solution of mercuric chloride, 
made up as follows :— 


Mercuric chloride eee ege 3 drm 
Potassium bromide ......................... eese 2 drm 
Wate helt seh е UA ETE IO OZ 


The prints are placed in this solution, and the dish well 
rocked to ensure even action throughout the film. When 
the image has apparently disappeared, and the paper seems 


Pe‏ وا 


Special to “The A. Р. & Р. N." . 
quite bleached—and the operation should be carried out in 
artificial, not day hght—the prints are removed, and the 
solution put away for future use. The prints are now 
washed in five or six changes of water, when they are ready 
for toning. 

The solution is made with hypo as follows :— 


e€*9*060642«40060009*899€«9980«4920G890*7609*259«49»9*9899»6008259929a898999 


IO OZ. 


e«ot9600€e9.209v«6€0«0526€044*952»*v600609«n2a42a4898506040c€v299-90€69 


The prints should be put in this solution separately; in it 
they quickly become brown—a fine sepia black—and the 
image is then found to be more intense than it was origin- 
ally. About five minutes is sufficient for the hypo treatment, 
and after this one has merely to give the prints a good wash 
before letting them dry. 

The tone obtained can be varied to some extent by not 
allowing a full bleaching to take place; also if too much 
intensification results, a stronger solution of hypo may be 
used. The gradation remains much the same when prints 
are intensified in this way. Gaslight paper prints may 
also be similarlv toned. 


et = 


THE “BARNET SUPER-SPEED.’’—A new Ortho. Plate of Extreme Rapidity. 


E have recently had an opportunity of practically testing 
samples of the new Super-Speed orthochromatic plate 
issued by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, of Barnet. These plates 
appear to mark a distinct advance in the production of high- 
speed orthochromatic plates. Sensitive in a high degree to 
yellow and green, they embody in themselves some of the 
qualifications of the colour filter. By this we mean that when 
used without a colour filter their rendering of tonal values on 
test subjects containing blue, white, green, and yellow shows 
a correctness which is very obvious. 
When, in addition to these qualities, it is considered that 
the plates themselves possess a speed indicated by the makers 
as 400 H. and D., it will be seen that here is the ideal plate 
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LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 
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AWARDS IN ‘* THE А. P. AND P.N.” ANNUAL 


Class I. (Landscape, Sea Subjects, and River Scenery).—Si/ver 
plaque: J. McKissack, Glasgow. Bronze plaques: W. Howat, 
Glasgow, and Robert Marshall, Grangemouth. Certificates (1st 
class): S. E. Ward, New Cleethorpes; Chas. McKenna, Partick ; 
T. J. Hartley, Colne; W. Baldwin, Foulridge. Certificates (2nd 
class) : Stanley Crook, Scarborough ; Alex. Tavlor, Llandudno; 
F. Collins, Forest Gate; Harold Hill, Shefheld; A. Woolford, 
Leytonstone ; W. F. A. Hall, Newcastle; Dr. Thompson, Sun- 
bury ; W. H. Holroyd, Sheffield ; A. L. Pentelow, Boston. 

Class II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—Silver plaque: 
A. G. Thistleton, Manchester. Bronze plagues: J. McKissack, 
Glasgow; Dr. Thompson, Sunbury. Certificates (1st class): W. 
H. Holroyd, Sheffield. Certificates (2nd class): H. E. Illing- 
wortH, Harrogate; А. W. Searley, Kingskerswell; Harold A. 
Blades, Leek; S. E. Ward, New Cleethorpes; Robert Marshall, 
Grangemouth. 
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for autumn landscape photography, and, indeed, for photo- 
graphy of every description at this time of year when the light 
has a tendency to be yellow in quality and not very abundant. 

For portraiture, too, the plates should be extremely popular 
in view of their correct colour rendering and high speed. In 
after-treatment the plates develop easily, and acquire full density 
with a minimum of trouble. We have employed the formula 
suggested by the makers, namely, pyro-soda; also Rodinal, 
Victol, Azol, and Certinal. The plates are of the usual high 
quality associated with the name of Barnet, and they can be 
confidently recommended to our readers who want a high-speed 
orthochromatic plate at the present time of year. The plates 
are sold in the usual sizes at standard prices. 


See "TOPICS 
OF THE WEEK." 

Class III. (Architecture).—Silver plague: Alfred Roffey, Bir- 
mingham Bronze plagues: F. Collins, Forest Gate; Harold 
Hill, Sheffield. Certificates (1st class): Н. E. Illingworth, Harro- 
gate; Travers Burton, Oldham; E. Marks, Stoke-on-Trent; A. 
Woolford, Leytonstone; Adam Harrison, Burnley. 

Class IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still Life).—.Si/ver plague: With- 
held. Bronze plaques: T. G. Hibbert, Sheffield; F. A. Tinker, 
Sheffield. Certificates (1st class): Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood- 
Howard, Hampton Hill; A. E. Law, Birmingham; Dr. H. G. 
Drake-Brockman, Middlesbrough (autochrome). 

Class V. (Miscellaneous).—Si/ver plaque: Hans Elsner, Dres- 
den. Bronze plagues: Alfred Taylor, Whalley; Richard Han- 
cock, Stechford. Certificates (1st class): Geo. H. Rodman, M.D., 
East Sheen; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Hampton Hill; 
Carl Edwards. Leeds; Stanley Crook, Scarborough ; W. Weaver 
Baker, Exeter; J. A. Lovegrove, New Southgate. 
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RESTORING OLD 


A PRACTICAL AND USEFUL 


By A. H. GARNER. «ў 


ROBABLY all photographers experience from 
time to time the annoyance of finding that their 
stock of bromide paper, or part of it, has gone 
stale, and gives fogged, unhealthy-looking 

prints, which are not improved materially by any tinker- 
ing with the exposure and development. Some papers, 
even when reputed quite fresh, have a tendency to fog 
on the slightest provocation. One cannot ‘afford to 
consign to the dustbin sheets of a large size which, for 
some unaccountable reason, have gone '' off.” 

In the same category may be placed the '' bargains "' 
which may be picked up during the sale season, when 
dealers offer at a large discount packets of bromide 
pape: which they have had on their hands for a long 
time. They could not sell these to their clients as fresh 
without perpetrating a °“ terminological inexactitude ’’ 
—and this, of course, no dealer would do unless he pos- 
sessed the conscience of a Cabinet Minister. I have 
often looked with longing eyes at 3s. packets of last 
season’s paper, to be given away for the nimble nine- 
pence. But a saving sense of caution restrained me 
from actually buying until the day I discovered a simple, 
easy, and costless method of restoring bromide paper 
literally at its last gasp. Now I buy these old crocks 
without hesitation. 

Besides being a quick and easy method, it has the 
advantage of fitting in perfectly with the ordinary modus 
operand: of enlarging. It is as follows: You mix up a 
weak bath of potassium permanganate, and acidify this 
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BROMIDE PAPER. 


NOTE FOR THE AMATEUR. 
Special to ‘‘ "Che A. Ф. and P. N.” 


with sulphuric acid. Soak the paper in this for a 
minute, rinse, and transfer to a weak bath of sodium 
sulphite, leave for another minute, rinse and make your 
exposure. The image will develop up clear and strong 
without a trace of fog. In fact, fog seems difficult to 
get, in the developer. 

Strength of solutions does not seem to be a matter 
of great moment, but in order to give the method a 
definite basis the following is suggested as suitable :— 


First BATH. 


Potash permanganate ...................... 5 gr. 

Sulpbüric- аса: «ore DE EPI acai 30 min. 

NV ALOR” ORS E Ө CAD ba ies hora peo IO OZ 
SECOND BATH. 

Soda sulphite зао roe trs 20 gr. 

WV ALOR o pod bus iuter кылта E Х I OZ. 


It is necessary to mention that this preliminary treat- 
ment reduces the speed of the paper, so that a test 
exposure will be necessary. A fast bromide paper will 
require perhaps twice as much exposure, a slower one 
probably less than twice as much, as the untreated paper. 
A trial slip soon determines the best exposure. 

I have taken a piece of bromide paper, held in front of 
it a lighted match, restored it as described, and the 
resulting print has left nothing to be desired. The 
moral of this article is—never throw away stale or 
fogged bromide paper, and— never pass by a chance ot 
buying some at '' bargain ” prices. 


— ili —— — —— 


The Exhibition of American Pictorial Work at the “ A. P." Office. 


SOME NOTES ON 


N the present issue will be found reproductions of five 
| pictures now on exhibition at the Little Gallery in the 

house of Tue A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C. The exhibition, as our readers are aware, is composed 
of work bv American pictorial photographers, who give great 
promise of coming to the front shortly ; in fact, in one or two 
instances the workers may be said to have arrived there 
already. This is notably so in the cases of W. H. Porter- 
field, Augustus Thibaudeau, Chas. Booz, Miss Emily Pitch- 
ford, Dwight A. Davis, Edward B. Sides, G. Edwin Keller, 
R. S. Kauffman, W. D. Brodhun, Austin Lidbury, W. T. 
Knox, Hervey W. Minns, R. T. Dooner, and C. F. Clarke. 

With one exception, the five pictures reproduced on pages 
40I, 402, 411, 414, and 423 are by members of the Photo- 
Pictorialists of Buffalo, to which society we referred last 
week. The exception is “ Gossip," by Dwight A. Davis, 
who hails from Worcester, Mass. Specimens of this worker's 
photography can also be seen in the current R.P.S. Exhibi- 
tion, and indicate that he is a portrayer of dainty themes іп 
dainty tones. This print is in sharp contrast to the bold 
and rugged work of the Buffalo school, and although many 
pictures are on view at the A. P. Little Gallery which are 
not by members of this strong band of pictorialists, there is 
no doubt that the Buffalo workers dominate the walls by the 
sheer strength of their conceptions. 

Three workers in particular show pictures of a similar 


THE PICTURES REPRODUCED IN 


THIS ISSUE. 


character. These are W. H. Porterfield, Edward B. Sides, 
and F. Austin Lidbury. Two of these workers are repre- 
sented on pages 402 and 411, but in the exhibition Mr. 
Porterfield's work is decidedly the strongest. He has a fine 
sense of decorative treatment in pictorial work, and his 
technique is not made altogether subservient to the effect 
aimed at. The result is that although we have a pictorial 
result containing great breadth and a certain amount of 
diffusion, the photographic quality remains obvious. 

This points largely to the artist being present in the selec- 
tion of point of view rather than to the craftsman in pro- 
ducing the finished print. In Mr. Porterfield the 
Americans have a strong worker, and one who will un- 
doubtedlv make his individualitv felt in future exhibitions 
both in this country and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In Mr. Edward B. Sides’ picture, “The Age of 
Romance," we have an almost perfect composition, and, 
moreover, a subject that 1s treated with a naturalness that is 
as effective as it is sympathetic. Note the lines of the 
figures leading up to the central boy, who is, after all, the 
most important figure in the group, even if he were not 
made so by the force of the composition. Note, too, the 
wrapt attention of the listeners to the tale which is being 
told bv the reader, and also the entire indifference to the 
presence of the camera which makes this effort so success- 
ful as a picture apart from its photography. The author of 
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this print is to be congratulated on his success; and with 
the possible exception of the over-strong high light on the 
boy in the bottom left-hand corner, there is little fault to be 
found with this picture. 

The name of Augustus Thibaudeau must already be 
familiar to visitors to the Royal and Salon this year, as to 
both shows he has contributed some very fine examples of 
broadly treated portraiture. That the particular treatment 
Mr. Thibaudeau has adopted is no passing phase is well 
evidenced by the fact that the feeling evinced in the treat- 
ment of his subjects at the Salon and Royal is again fully 
demonstrated in the exhibits at the A. P. Little Gallery. 

The picture reproduced, “ Portrait of Miss Nye” (see 
page 423), has simplicity for its keynote, and yet emphasis 
is not lacking in spite of, or because of, the fact that there 
are no strong darks in the print, and only strong lights. 
Three other pictures by this worker—‘‘ The Music Master's 
Wife,” '' Thalia," and “ Lois "—Aare equally of high merit, 
and this worker we look to as among those who have struck 
out an original course for themselves, and promise great 
things for the future. 

Six portrait studies by Hervey W. Minns are also worthy 
of careful attention in this exhibition. This worker has 
apparently two distinct styles or methods of treatment, and 
he is to be commended for his application of them. Four of 
the prints exhibited are of strong-featured or elderly people. 
Here the treatment has been of the “ rugged "' type; coarse- 
textured paper and strong masses of light and dark are 
employed to give further strength and prominence to the 
subjects. 

The other prints are of children, and these are as dainty 
and light in character as the others are the opposite extreme. 
This is as it should be, and should afford an object-lesson to 
those workers who insist on applying one form of treatment 
to every subject they attempt. The subject should count for 
something. 

This is well borne out in G. Edwin Keller's *' Sunlight," 
reproduced on page 414. Here we have a rugged subject 
treated in a strong and vigorous fashion, and the picture in 
no way loses by the treatment. The composition of this 
picture is also worthy of note, as it not only keeps the eye 
well within the borders of the print, but one feels that the 
tree in the immediate foreground dominates the other, 
although there is not so much of it to be seen. 

Pictures by Chas. Booz, D. H. Brookins, Edwin Burke, 
Miss Emily Pitchford, and W. D. Brodhun will be repro- 
duced in subsequent issues of THE A. P. anD P. N., and 
readers are reminded that the exhibition remains open for 
the next few weeks. The opportunity should not be lost of 
seeing this collection. Admission is free. 


— o 


THE BRADFORD EAHIBITION. 
Specially Reported for °“ The A. P. & P. N^ 


S Phe two or three years have elapsed since the Bradford 
Photographic Society essayed a public exhibition of their 
work, but unquestionably the collection they have garnered in the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Lister Park, is a great advance on 
previous efforts. The Bradford Corporation, with custcmary 
enterprise, recognise that the Bradford Photographic Society are 
doing a use‘ul service to the city, and as a reward have placed 
a room in the City Art Gallery at their disposal until the end 
of December for the display of their pictures. The Lord Mayor 
of Bradford (Mr. Jame; Hill), who was accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, formally opened the exhibition a week ago. 

The Bradford Society, since its formation, has owed much to 
the influence, the example, and the criticism of Mr. Alexander 
Keighley, F.R.P.S., one of its vice-presidents, and on this occa- 
sion Mr. Keighley contributes to the exhibition eight of his 
works, examples of the highest form of pictorial photography. 
Thre2 of the subjects are entirely new, and side by side with 
past examples one cannot but feel they are not as good as his 
previous efforts. Mr. and Mrs. Alíred Bracewell quite domi- 
nate the show with portraiture, of which quite the best example 
is (20) * Miss Maude Bracewell.” In this much of its value is 
lost in the heavy tram ng. Special interest, however, centres in 
a characteristic * Portrait of Mr. Alex. Keighley.” Mr. J. A. 
Southwart exhibits about nin» examples, all of which display 
considerable artistic perception. His (11) “Tired Out" is a 
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notable example on centreing the interest on the principal 
object in the picture. (go) “ The Interval—Bacca Time” and 
(95) “ Pensive Thoughts " are also well rendered. His (10) “The 
Farrier " is r:miniscent ot Mr. John H. Gash's “ Hold Up,” of 
three or four years ago, but is a much better result. 

How different in treatment we find the works of Mr. W. H. 
Womersley, as evidenced in Nos. 35-38 and 39 in the catalogue, 
all of which are excellently composed subjects, ruined for want 
of concentration of interest. There is just one plane and one 
tone all over the subjects. Mr. F. Toulson wants more light on 
his figure in (49) “ Waste Not, Want Not." (52) “ Richmond 
Castle," by J. R. Redfearn, has some points to recommend it, 
but a better point of selection would have been an advantage, 
and colour of the frame is too even. Amongst Mr. Bever's 
subjects we select (61) “ Autumn” as his best, but the 
colour all through his subjects is not pleasing. (72) *I Saw 
Her Through the Op?n Door," by W. H. Hammond, is well 


TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
From the Bradford Exhibition, 


By J. HAROLD LIEBRBICH. 


done, but the memory of Mr. Keighley’s “Ironing” kills the 
pleasure of seeing it. (87) “The Kitchen," by C. P. Tatham, 
is another example of plagiarism which should be avoided in 
a members’ exhibition. (69) “ Domestic Study " and (71) “ Iron- 
ing Day," by C. E. Butland, are charming studies, with just the 
suspicion of camera consciousness in the figures. (68) “ Sun- 
зһ пе and Shadow " is an excellent portrayal of the title. (74) 
“Old Scarboro' " and (78) “ Custom House, Hull," by W. E. 
Townend, are both well rendered. 

Lastly, we come to the finely rendered figure-subjects of Mr. 
]. H. Liebreich, the pick of which is undoubtedly (108) “То 
the Unknown God." 

The exhibition is free, and remains open to the public until 
the end of Dec2mber from ten until dusk each day, Saturdays 
included, but every Sunday it is open from two in the after- 
noon until nine in the evening. Altogether the exhibition is a 
very good example of present-day pictorial photography, and 
should be visited by all who can possibly do so. To the presi- 
dent, Mr. Alfred Bracewell, the secretary, Mr. W. E. Townend, 
and the assistant secretary, Mr. C. P. Tatham, great credit is 
cue for the production. 
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` PINLESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


| A Feminine View of Modern Photographic Procedure in General 
and a Society Demonstration in Particular. 


By JANET ALLEN. 
Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.’ 
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T is asserted sometimes that there are obstacles in the 
path of the woman worker which the mere man with the 
camera rides over roughshod or else entirely ignores, 

flattering himself that the end justifies the means. In the 
“field” this perhaps might be the case sometimes where 
cheek plays so prominent a part, and consideration for other 
folks’ feelings is generally lacking; but who shall say her 
disadvantages are not more than counterbalanced by those 
of any man, for—where is 
his HAIRPIN ? 

It has become almost pro- 
verbial that “a woman never 
invents anything," as she has 
always a hairpin, but I never 
realised until quite lately what 
it would mean not to have one 
in constant use and handy for 
every emergency. It can be 
useful in a hundred and one 
different ways, and bent into a 
pair of tongs, hook, or, in 
fact, any shape or form. For 
years it had been a wonder to 
me who ever even thought of 
buying those weird contrap- 
tions, illustrated in the trade catalogues, much less bothering 
to use them, and the question was answered at a practical 
demonstration at a country camera club. Then I saw a 
man developing for the first time, and the lecturer, a young 
man of Semitic origin, actually used a І 
collection of instruments for all the world 
like a surgeon’s outfit for a major opera- 
tion. Think of it, he had had to carry 
a small pantechnicon down from town, 
whereas he might have bought a compact 
penny packet from the draper (hair- 
dressers are 6d.!) round the corner. 
Not only that, but the things had to he 
wiped and set out on the table, and after- 
wards there was a fearful scrimmage to 
get them clean and packed up in time 
to catch the last train. The hundred-a- 
penny pin could have been thrown in the waste-paper 
basket! 

First of all, push-pins were used to secure the curtains 
over the windows, then a proper paper-knife was produced 


to open the wrapper round the box of plates. By this time 
the lamp was smoking smuts over everyone, and before the 
scissors could be found to snuff the wick, the audience 
was half suffocated—for a maiden modesty prevented tne 
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obvious remedy being offered. A real corkscrew was used 
to open the bottle or developer, and a glass stirring-rod 
did duty till it was broken half-way through the demonstra- 
tion, when a perfunctory wriggle to the measure took its 


place. Then, instead of the simple pad of cotton- 
wool wrapped round a wet hairpin to wipe off 
the backing, a dish-mop had to be unearthed, and 


washed in a teacupful of 
water. But what tickled 
my fancy most of all was 
à curious instrument, 
like a pair of goffering 
irons, which was used to 
lift the plate out of the 
developing dish. 

It was all so quaintly 
interesting, but unfortu- 
nately I could not wait to 
see the whole parapher- 
nalia in operation. The 
tie-clips especially caused 
much cogitation, and I 
wondered whether а 

{ looking-glass would be 
produced to assist in their adjustment, or if the lecturer 
was going to give them away in a kind of “ pound 
of tea” manner, but I was told later they were used to 
hang up the films to dry one by one. How much simpler 
to thread half-a-dozen on a hat-pin and stick it in the 
window-sill ! 

The finishing process must indeed be a weary work with- 
out a hairpin to emboss titles, punch holes in the mount, or 
make hangers for passe-partouts, and so on and so forth. 
Then, even in the field when screws become loose or go 
astray, and “legs” are injured or rickety, a woman can 
apply “First Aid” instantly 
and effectively with very little 
trouble. 

There is only one drawback 
to this excellent practice, and 
that is, that one often forgets 
to carry about a reserve stock, 
and one’s coiffure may come 
down—or off! 

If every man has to buy all 
these irritating etceteras, and 
has not taken the tip from his 
sisters, then no wonder photo- 
graphy is called an expensive 
hobby; and it is providential 
that the pinless sex is not also 
the nenniless one. 


— ine 


“THE YOUNG NATURALIST.” 


Г this interesting, useful and well informed work, which has 
recently been published by Messrs. Methuen and Co., Lon- 
don, the author, W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., M.B.O.S., gives 
us one of the best all-round natural history books— prepared in 
a popular form—that we have yet seen. The enormous value of 
the camera as an assistant for the naturalist and as an educa- 
tional factor is well demonstrated in its pages. No less than 
240 photographic illustrations are given, in addition to eight 
coloured plates. The latter are by C. F. Newall, and the former 
are by fourteen different nature-photographers. This selection 
of the best pictures by different workers in illustrating a book 
of this class is, we think, a very wise plan. It is not often that 
a nature book, which touches so large a range of subjects as 
British animal life, is so well illustrated by photographs. In 
the present case the pick of many workers’ productions have 
been utilised, and the level of the illustrations is kept very high 
throughout. The author deals in strict scientific sequence with 
all the commoner forms of animal life in these islands, and the 
full life-history in each group 1s well detailed in an easily under- 
stood and entertaining manner. Everyone—whether he is a 
photographer or not—should certainly get and study this useful 
work, and if he is a camera-user his interest in nature study will 
be quickened by a perusal of Mr. Westell’s admirable descrip- 
tions. The book is published at 6s. 
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THE AGE OF ROMANCE. By EDWARD B. SipEs. 
From th: Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at "The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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From the Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at “The А. P." Little Gallery. 
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A Method of Mounting. 


The Secretary of the Melbourne Camera 
Club writes:—It may be of service to 
some of your readers to give them a novel 
method of mounting prints in the dry 
state, should they possess a letter-press. 
I use the screw type for the purpose, and 
find it answers admirably. 

The print should be held firnly and face 
downwards on a piece of clean glass or a 
sheet of clean paper, and the edges are 
then pasted about half an inch all round 
with some good mountant, and placed upon 
the mount. Be sure the mountant runs up 
to the edges, but the thinnest film only is 
required. By so doing you will avoid any 
from squeezing out on to the face of the 
print in the finishing, which is done by 
covering it with paper and placing it under 
pressure for a few moments in the letter- 
press, preferably between cardboard, as in 
some presses the ironwork is rough, and 
would give the face of the print a speckled 
appearance. If the mountant is used as 
directed, there should be no trace of it 
upon the face of the print, and the whole 
will leave the press perfectly flat. . 


Printing on Wood. 


A method of printing photographs upon 
wood, given by Photographisches Welt” is 
as follows : —First coat the wood, on which 
the print is to be made, with the following 
solution : — 

Gelatine — ............... ideale I part. 
Water (warm) 25 parts. 
to which is added sufficient zinc white to 
practically hide the grain of the wood when 
coated. 

When dry, brush over the surface with 
a solution of 

Kitchen salt 
Water IO parts. 
Dry again, and then, in the dark-room, 
sensitise with ten per cent. silver nitrate 

solution. 
_ When the wood is weakly printed the 
image must be developed with the follow- 


Ing : — 
МӨ aaa 1.5 gr. 
Acetic acid .................. 30 min 
hr e ORE 3% 02. 


As soon as the image has attained the de- 
sired density, it must be rinsed and fixed, 


Cleaning Porcelain Dishes. 
A pollo recommends the following mixture 
for cleaning porcelain dishes:— 


Pot. bichromate ............... I OZ 
Sulphuric acid ................ I Oz. 
bri ADHERE 20 Oz. 


Dissolve the bichromate in the water, then 
slowly add the acid, stirring continually. 
Do not let the mixture get on the skin. 


Under this heading will be published, from time to time, 
useful hints, practical formulae, helpful suggestions, and 
other similar items, which may reach us from our readers. 
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or be gleaned from various sources for their benefit. 


Acid Resisting Corks. 


Stoppered bottles are expensive things, 
yet ordinary corks are quite unsuitable for 
bottles containing acids or caustic alkalies. 
Ordinary “ wood ” corks may, however, be 
made acid and alkali resisting in the 
following way :— 

First soak them well in the solution as 
under, which shoifd be maintained at a 
temperature of 110° F. 


WALE мыны кыыз 500 parts 
Gelatine. зао I$ 5 
Glycerine ................... © 24 وو‎ 


Then wash them in cold water, and dry 


them. Finally immerse them in a hot 
solution (969 F.), made thus :— 
Vaseline ............ pee. 20 parts 
Paraffin ...................... TE e 3 


Corks so prepared, says Herr Cobenzl, in 


the Deutscher Photographen Zeitung, will 
be found thoroughly acid and alkali 
resisting. 


The Combined Bath Again. 

Another formula for an improved com- 
bined toning and fixing bath emanates 
from an Italian contemporary. This runs as 
follows :— 


Water CS 8 oz. 
НурО T teases 2 OZ. 
Commercial sodium  bisul- 

phite solution ............... 40 mm 
Lead. acetate .................... 8 gr. 
ny --—— —— Es 160 gr. 
Gold chloride solution (s gr. 

to the ounce) ................. 4 oz. 


The bath should be used at a tempera- 
ture of about 60° F. 


Washing Long Lengths of Roll Film. 

An ingenious method of washing roll 
films in long lengths is given by a corre- 
spondent in an American journal. The 
only accessories required are split-shot— 
sold at all fishing-tackle shops—and some 
split corks. Three or four corks, which 
have been cut half way through with a 
thin, keen-edged knife, are fastened at 
intervals along one long edge of the film, 
and three or four shot along the other. 
The shot are easily attached by nipping 
them with a pair of pliers, or between two 
coins held in the fingers. In this way the 
entire film can be made to float vertically 
Just below the surface of the water in an 
ordinary bath or large dish. In the latter 
case the film can be placed in the water 
in a spiral circle, and the entire length 
can thus be suspended in a dish of water 
of a comparatively small diameter. 

[We have found, when trying this 
method, that a still better plan is to cut 
the corks entirely in halves, lengthways ; 
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clip the edge of the film between the two 
flat sides of the halves, and then slip an 
elastic band over the cork to hold it to. 
gether. The film is released by simply 
slipping off the elastic band, when the 
cork falls in halves again.—ED.] 


Rapid Two-Solution Metol Developer. 
The Wiener Mitteilungen quotes the fol- 


lowing’ as being an excellent developer for 
rapid working : — 


Ao ALET qoid puce o PRETI IO 02. 
Sodium sulphite ............ I Oz. 
МЕСО аана аекын 48 gr 

B.—Water ........... eer cre IO 02. 
Potassium carbonate (che- 

mically pure) ............ I 02. 


For use mix three parts of A with one of 
B. A certain amount of density is lost in 
fixing when plates are developed with metol, 
hence they must be taken rather deeper 
than usual. 


Platinum Combined Bath for P.O.P. 

The following interesting formula has 
been recommended for a combined toning 
and fixing bath working with platinum : — 


Hypo: оын 3% oz 
Lead nitrate ................ 134 Oz 
Alum. RET 3 drm 
Sodium formate ............ 1 drm. 
Formic acid ............... go minims. 
Warm water ............... 35 02. 


Dissolve the lead nitrate and sodium for- 
mate in a little water, then add the hypo., 
dissolve in warm water and add the formic 
acid. Leave in a vessel, exposed to air, 
for twenty-four hours, then to four ounces 
of the solution add : — 

Platinum bichloride 3 gr 


Immerse the prints in a weak solution of 
kitchen salt before toning. 


Developing Very Under-Exposed Plates. 

If plates are known to be very much 
under-exposed, it is sometimes a good plan 
to first place them for one to two minutes 
in a solution of one grain of hypo. in six 
ounces of water, afterwards developing 
with ordinary ferrous oxalate; the image 
with all its details flashes up, but long de- 
velopment is necessary in order to obtain 
the correct amount of contrast. 


Black Tones on Gaslight Papers. 

The greenish appearance of the prints 
made оп  gaslight development papers, 
owing to too much bromide in the developer 
or to stale solution, may generally, savs 
Dr. Hauberrisser in Eder's Jahrbuch, be 
avoided by adding to the developer a few 
drops of a то per cent. solution of tribasic 
sodium phosphate. 
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S | George Bernard Shaw Improvises at the Salon 
(re ч». * PHOTOGRAPHY IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN ART." 
S SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


М ул К. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW de- 
№ М livered a long and characteristically 
Р address at the Photographic 

Salon on Monday evening of last week. Mr. 

\ Reginald Craigie occupied the chair, and 
| many well-known workers іп photography 

f and other graphic arts were among the large 

| J audience. The following is an abridgment 

of Mr. Shaw's remarks :— 


I really do know something about photography. There is an 
impression abroad that the sparkle of my utterances on art is 
due to the fact that I don't know anything about it. 

Some time after 1 had given up my position as musical 


critic for the World, I met the editor, and said to him, ‘ Well, - 


you have got an excellent man in my place, I hear." “ Yes," was 
the reply, * we have got a men who really understands music, 
you know." | 


But, really, all that there is to be said about photography 
I have said long ago—it makes about two pages—and I greatly 
dislike to repeat myself, except in politics, where you get 
hardened. 

When the suggestion is made that women should be given 
the vote, a number of men say at once, “ What does Aunt Maria 
know about foreign politics? " 
not really show the absurdity of giving women the vote, but it 
shows the absurdity of the whole democratic principle. 

These men, in casting a stone at Aunt Maria, take for 
granted the complete political education of Uncle John, and 
as Uncle John knows as little about foreign politics as Aunt 
Maria, the logical issue of such an argument would be to take 
the vote away from Uncle John. 

It is exactly the same with the comparisons between photo- 
graphy and painting. All the objections made to photography 
really apply to the graphic arts as a whole, and generally with 
much greater force to painting and drawing than to photography. 

Photography is very much more difficult and tedious than 
drawing or painting. There is only one exception to this rule, 
and that is the case of oil-painting, with which, so far, photo- 
graphy has not come into serious competition. 

One of the reasons why the skilled artist does not take to 
photography is because it is so much more troublesome, and 
occupies him for so much longer. I don't think people realise 
how quickly the really able artist works. Take, for instance, 
that very accomplished draughtsman, Mr. Strang. I have been 
photographed by Mr. Coburn and Mr. Evans. My portrait has 
also been made by Mr. Strang in the most difficult sort of 
draughtsmanship that a man can undertake. He placed a 
copper plate on an easel, and made a dry point etching direct, 
finishing it in a shorter time than either of the two photo- 
graphers I have named has ever finished a print. Yet there is 
a sort of notion that Mr. Strang spends hours over a portrait, 
and Mr. Coburn merely minutes. If you have a faculty 
for drawing you will never take up photography, save for its 
special qualities and superiorities—never for its saving of time 
or labour. 

Now I come to the limitations of photography. There are 
certain departments of art which remain outside its scope. 
Many years ago, when I was a younger and probably a better- 
looking man, I was walking down the hall of a house in Ashley 
Gardens, when I saw a man who made an extremely disagreeable 
impression upon me. He appeared so sinister that I in- 
stinctively turned aside ; as I did so, he did the same, and then 
] realised that the image was myself in a mirror. 

I suppose such things are due to the absolute irrelevance of 
the body to the soul. I do not raise the question as to whether 
my exterior is worthy of my genius— personally, I do not think 
it is—but it is not this mortality, this corruptible, that is the 
real me at all. It will be thrown aside and scrapped. The 
thing we shall hand on is the most vital part of ourselves, and 
it is this we want to see in our portraits. 
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Now, such an interrogation does. 


The portrait photograph has only come into popularity by 
the destruction of its essentially truthful qualities. Photography 
comes up against a real antipathy in human nature to the 
truth. One may attribute the hatred of photography which is 
felt by many artists to the fact that photography is a little 
too uncompromising. 

I think nothing is more extraordinary than to look round at 
any photographic exhibition, and find to how very small an 
extent photographers are influenced by the general march of 
art outside. Of late years, however, they have begun to in- 
fluence one another in an artistic direction. Many of the less 
original photographers are now producing artistic work rather 
on the lines of those photographers who are artists. 


But the only modern photographer who does show the in- 
4luence of outside art is Demachy. Here you see a man who 
has thoroughly imbibed the tradition of the Barbizon school— 
who is, indeed, saturated with it even at the cost of sacrificing 
the integrity of his photography. 

Those :Һо have studied the subject of evolution must have 
been impressed by the fact that the evolutionary processes which 
recur, recur at shorter intervals of time, and that processes 
which must originally have taken millions of years for their 
accomplishment are now accomplishing themselves in compara- 
tively brief periods. 

The evolution of Nature from the lowest to the highest forms 
of life was a tremendously long process, but that process has 
been duplicated in each one of us at and before his birth, and 
there it has been packed into a very small compass of davs. 
Something of the same kind has occurred in the history of art. 

The laboured processes of the art of painting took centuries 
to accomplish, but a similar evolution of processes has been 
run through in the case of photography within our own memory. 

At the present time, one of our great difficulties about paint 
ing is that none of our painters know how to paint. 

At the Royal Academy of any year one will find a certain 
amount of clever work, but in the courtyard below, on looking 
at a carriage and a pair of horses, and noticing the perfect 
manner in which the varnish has been put upon the carriage, we 
shall say, “Now, the man who did that was not like those 
duffers upstairs; he knew how to produce the perfect trade 
finish—the only real finish the artist should aim at." 

If, however, we go to the National Gallery, and keep well 
behind the sixteenth century, we shall see how the men who 
painted in those days knew their craft. They knew it in the sense 
that the carriage-painter knew it—they had fine technique. 

In English art, up to the time of Hogarth, this technique was 
admirable. The men may have been what we call artists, but 
they began as apprenticed tradesmen. Later on we have Sir 
Joshua Reyno!ds, and although there may be much to admire 
in him, we shall at least understand why he was called an 
“incompetent dauber.” Later still, we have Turner, and here 
we come to faking of the most stupendous kind. The great 
aim of Turner was to get his effects, no matter by what medium 
or in what way. And the ordinary painting of to-day has lost 
all the old, genuine technical finish—the trade finish—which I 
regard as being the very first thing a man should master before 
he sets himself up to make a living out of his art. 

Now, photography really began with men who were trades- 
men. They sometimes, indeed, carried the thing to ridiculous 
extremes, but they were able to get all their tones perfect!y 
upon the silver surface, and people were delighted with it. 
Then they began to practise combination printing, which had 
faults of scale, and so on, easy to be excused in a Du Maurier 
drawing, but rather to be jumped on in the case of photography. 
The pictures by Robinson, however, were really very charming, 
and there was no nonsense about them. 

But this kind of thing, like extreme virtue, began to produce 
a reaction, and in process of time somebody discovered lamp- 
black at an oil shop, and produced the first gum drawing. The 
actual photograph was taken a little out of focus, and the lamp- 
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black piled on. It looked artistic, and the more it was reminis- 
cent of the oil shop the better. 

I think, however, that the time has come to go back to some 
of the qualities of the older men. We have had enough tolera- 
tion for a certain sort of impressionism. Under-exposure is 
found out. Personally, I do not enjoy this sort of thing as I 
used to do. 

_ The really professional photographer will in the future work 
in photogravure. And if you are going to have photogravure 
blocks, it will not do to have sketchy, under-exposed negatives. 

I hope the Linked Ring will try to get up a sort of historical 
exhibition, beginning with the photographs of Hill—which are 
a little over-praised, perhaps—and Mrs. Cameron, together with 
a number of daguerreotypes, and then the Silver prints of the 
£ood old school that Robinson belonged to; afterwards the 
а ео prints—a сана of horrors—and the products of the 

rs merican invasion; Mr. Evans’ platino S 
Mr. Coburn's photogravures. E csc RE 

I suppose it would be too much to suggest a series of photo- 


out this suggestion for an exhibition that might possibly rally 
public interest in photography. But do not let the catalogue 
OÍ such an exhibition be prefaced by remarks by Dr. Johnson. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Shaw’s remarks, a discussion took 
place, in which Mr. J. C. Warburg, Miss A. B. Warburg, Mr. F. 
Н. Evans, Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, Mr. F. C. Tilney, Mr. Hol. 
brook Jackson, and others took part. Replying, Mr. Shaw said: 

“Mr. Tilney speaks of Salonistic art. When the Linked Ring 
was first started there was, of course, a great difference between 
their work and the work of those from whom they had separated. 
But to-day, going from this exhibition to the New Gallery, a 
perfectly young man would not understand what was meant 
by Salonistic art. The two are very like Tweedledum and 
T weedledee. Indeed, I believe that the R. P. S. is even more 
violently impressionistic. | 

“A friend of mine was asking to which exhibition he should 
send his work. ‘Send whichever is darkest,’ was the answer, 

to the R. P. S.; they like dark things.’ At the R. P. S. they 
are very much in the phase that the Linked Ring was years ago. 

I do implore Mr. Tilney and others to study my lectures 

more carefully in order to find out when I am joking and when 
I am not. I was not joking about the carriage-painting. Mr. 
Tilney thinks I was, simply because in his opinion a carriage 
1s a funny thing. 

“After a great deal of trouble the other day I persuaded a 
coach-builder to paint a motor-car in the way I wanted it. If 
I had asked Sargent to paint it so, he could not have done it. 
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“The modern painter-artist is really an amateur—he is a 
gentleman. He has picked up painting from somebody else who 
really did not know how to paint. If a friend of mine wishes 
to be a sculptor I impress it upon him that he should learn to 
be a mason. 

“I want painters to get back their old technique. Whenever 
I meet an artist I always try to get out of his head the idea 
that he is a gentleman. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot speaks of current dislike of any evidence 
of originality. That is because people very seldom refer pic- 
tures to Nature at all. They want something like other people's 
pictures. 

“ The nineteenth century—the most abominable century that 
ever existed—was the century in which people lost their love of 
colour. The nineteenth céntury got more and more afraid of 
colour. Colour came to be looked upon as disreputable, 
and respectable men had to wear deep black and spotless 
white. 

“In the same way people have mounts for their pictures— 
collars and cuffs round their paintings—and the more respect- 
able people are, the wider and wider are the mounts. 

" On this wall, again, we have that most abused Chodzko 
portrait. It is not like the ordinary portrait of the Lord Mayor, 
and therefore it is abused ; not, mind you, because it is a bad 
likeness, but because it is placed in the picture in an unaccus- 
tomed way. Speaking for myself, I do not care for too much 
unconventionality. I like a man to restrain himself to one per 
cent. of unconventionality ; if it is more than that it upsets my 
calculations. 

“I think differently from two speakers, in setting great store 
upon the time spent on a work of art, regarding this in some 
sense as a standard of its merit. 

“Ford Madox Brown carried out some decorating work for the 
Manchester Corporation at so much a square foot. I think that 
is the right thing. That is how the artist ought to be paid— 
not for his artistic gifts, but for the time and labour that he 
puts into a given piece of work. 

“ Finally, Mr. Holbrook Jackson complains that I call photo- 
graphy art, and suggests that I should call it simply ‘ photo- 
graphy.’ But why not call painting ‘painting,’ and etching 
‘etching’? I don't know whether Mr. Holbrook Jackson denies 
that photography is an art in the same sense as painting is an 
art. I don't know how he possibly can. The only difference is 
that the photographer works with machinery that is more perfect 
than the machinery in the artist's studio, which is the clumsiest 
in the world. That is to say, therefore, that painting is more, 
not less, mechanical than photography." 


The meeting closed with an enthusiastically accorded vote of 
thanks to Mr. Shaw. 


— 1——————— — 
NOTES Е ROM YORKSHIRE. By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Interchange The interchange of lecturers between 
Amongst federations is only partly successful for 
Societies. reasons of finance, it being recognised that 


small societies cannot afford the expenses, 
and larger societies find some difficulty in doing so, no matter 
how willing they may be. There is, however, not the slightest 
reason why the principle of interchange should not be more 
widely adopted by societies and groups of societies. Some time 
ago the Yorkshire societies—and probably others have done 
likewise—loaned a collection of lantern slides for circulation 
amongst American societies, and now we find a collection of 
American slides garnered from the American societies. At pre- 
sent, it is understood, these are in the hands of Mr. E. Clough, 
the hon. secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, who 
will be pleased to loan them to Yorkshire societies during the 
next few weeks, if dates can be arranged. 


Social Evening at А local account of the opening social and 
Leeds P. S. exhibition of work of the Leeds Photographic 
Society says it was really quite refreshing to 

find the usual copy-of-nature-picture-postcard-pretty-subject-F /64 
kind of thing relegated to the background in favour of work 
showing much originality of outlook and real “ personal ’’ feel- 
ing. So do brains and artistry overcome the so-called truthful. 
ness of the lens. The most notable feature of the evening’s 
entertainment was the exhibition of pictures by members of 
the society—an exhibition where quantity was distinctly sub- 
servient to quality. If any doubts exist in the truth of Mr. 
Snowden Ward’s dictum that photography is an admirable 
means of artistic expression, they would assuredly have been 


set at rest by an examination of the prints shown at the Leeds 
Photographic Society on Tuesday evening. 


Looking Forward The enterprise of the Rotherham Society is 
to 1910. both commendable and surprising, having re- 
gard to the size of the town, with its possi- 
bility of being overshadowed by the neighbouring big city of 
Shefheld. Next year one would not be surprised to hear that 
they were celebrating the majority of the society and its exhibi- 
tion by securing Royalty to open the show. Another eminent 
exhibition organiser had better look to his laurels, or Rother- 
ham may forestall him with the much desired event. The 
report of the twentieth annual meeting of the Rotherham Society 
exhibits a substantial gain financially and otherwise, with a 
good balance carried forward as a reserve. 
We Commence “ Please note that the meetings commence 
at 8 p.m. promptly at the times specified," is the foot- 
note in prominent type of the syllabus of the 
Brighouse Photographic Society, which reminds one that Brig- 
house is not the only place in clubland where this intimation 
is necessary. In the case of Brighouse, the usual hour is 8 
p.m., and half an hour earlier if the lecturer happens to have 
come some distance, and must catch an early train back. This 
deplorable habit of coming in after the lecture has started is, it 
is to be feared, a case of bad habit only, and could easily be 
avoided. Nothing annoys a lecturer more than the constant 
accession to his audience during the first fifteen minutes of his 
oratory, and frequently the chairman will defer the opening of 
the lecture some little time after the advertised hour to allow 
for this weakness, a weakness in itself. 
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Beginners. 


MAKING A SET OF LANTERN SLIDES. 


Query.—I have got a good batch of negatives just developed 
from my summer holidays, and would like to make a set of 
lantern slides from them. Can I make about a hundred slides 
quickly, and how should I do it? The negatives have been 
taken with a No. 1 Folding Pocket Kodak, fitted with a Cooke 
lens. PROJECTION (Osterley Park). 


Reply.—You have hit upon an excellent combination of camera 
and lens for lantern slide work. Your negatives must almost all 
be quite sharp if you have avoided including anything nearer 
than 15 or 20 teet, for, as the camera is a fixed focus instrument 
you can have made no mistakes in focussing. The size of the 
negative, too, is ideal for lantern slide work. These little 34 by 
21 films, in common with the 34 by 2} plates used in the Sybil, 
the Vesta, and other pocket plate cameras, give an excellently 
proportioned slide by contact printing. And for lantern slide 
making, contact work is quicker than making reduction slides 
in the camera. We see no reason why you should not get 
through a hundred slides in. two or three evenings, though the 
subsequent masking, titling, binding, and spotting will probably 
occupy an almost equal time. 


Classify your Negatives. 


As you appear—and quite naturally—to want to get the set 
made quickly, you must set about it in a systematic way. There 
are people who hold the mistaken view that quickness implies 
hurry, and hurry—bad results. If you try to make the slides one 
by one from the negatives as you come at them you will find it 
almost essential to make a trial exposure for each one. If you 
do this carefully it wi// take a long time, and if you do it 
hurriedly you will get a set of slides of very uneven quality. 
Begin then by sorting out your film negatives into three lots, 
the average, the rather thin, and the rather thick. You may 
find a few left over which from their having been intensified, or 
badly exposed, or abnormal in some way or other, will need to 
be considered on their individual merits—or demerits. But 
ninety per cent. of the batch should classify into lot 1, 2, or 3. 
Now take the first negative from lot 1, and make a careful test 
exposure. If first-class results are to be obtained this requires 
some care. 

Mashing the Negatives. 


Get a piece of quite clean and flawless glass, just the size 
of your printing frame; and a 5 by 4 or half-plate printing-frame 
is the best for this job, because it leaves ample space for the 
fingers in laying down and taking up the lantern plate. You 
will, of course, have carefully spotted out any pinholes in the 
films teforehand. Now get a piece of the thinnest tinfoil, which 
must be at least four in-hes square. In the centre of this, with 
a very sharp penknife, cut a neat rectangular opening three 
inches by two. Attach this to the centre of the glass in the 
printing-frame. Probably tiny bits of stamp edging afford the 
readiest means of doing this. This tinfoil is a mask which will 
prevent a flood of light from reaching the edges of the lantern 
plate. Black paper will mot do. It has a quite appreciable 
thickness, and you will not be able to get absolute contact 
between the central part of the film and the lantern plate. The 
tinfoil is infinitely thinner. Over this opening in the tinfoil lay 
down the film quite accurately, film-side upwards, and place the 
lantern plate film-side downwards, that is, the two film sides 
touching. Now place the back of the printing-frame, which 
should be covered with black velvet or cloth, in position, and 
close the springs. At first you may find it difficult to keep the 
film exactly in position over the mask, and to keep both film 
and lantern plate in position when closing up the back, but the 
film will be rather longer than the 34 inches which is the 
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length (and width) of the lantern plate, and you will soon 
acquire the knack or manipulative dexterity. 


The Test Exposure 

We have mentioned that the back of the printing-frame should 
be covered with black velvet. It is a great advantage to have 
backed lantern plates, and we would suggest that to avoid any 
risk of messing the film negatives with wet backing you order 
them backed. The extra threepence a dozen is a very small 
price to pay for the superiority of the slide made on a well- 
backed plate. t 

And now to the trial exposure. Keep your electric light or 
batswing burner or whatever you may use in one fixed position. 
Keep your printing-frame in one fixed position. You must be 


Fig. 1. 


absolutely certain that your light is constant in intensity, and 
that the distance from light to frame does not vary. Only in 
this way can you give uniform exposures. Two or three feet 
1s a good distance from such a light as a 16 c.p. electric lamp. 
If you use an incandescent gas light, which is about 6o c.p., 
you may be 4 feet away. Now cover the whole of the frame 
with a black ca:d, and turn up the light. Uncover the whole of 
the frame for 10 seconds, and then at once cover up about three. 
quarters of an inch. At the end of another то seconds push 
the card on another three-quarters of an inch. Now give 2o 
seconds, and again push the card on, giving the last section 
40 seconds more. | 
You will have no difficulty in seeing where the part to be 
exposed is, for you will see the opening you cut in the tinfoil, 
and you may if you like stick tiny strips of black paper -just 
to divide the 3 inch space into four sections of three-quarters 
of an inch each. These will enable you to stop the card just 
at the right place, and you won't be bothered in your counting 
of seconds. For you must get into the way of counting seconds, 
instead of looking at a watch or clock. It is really quite easy. 
You only need to say, quite in an ordinary conversational way, 
“ One little second, two little seconds, three little seconds," and so 
cn. If your seccnds are not absolutely right it will not matter, 
so long as you always count at the same speed, for you will be 
working to a unit of time of your own Creation, so to speak. 
Now you will notice that you have got your plate exposed 
in four strips, and each exposure is double of the one preceding 
it. In fig. 2 you will clearly see that all four strips got 10 
seconds, that you then pushed the card along, over the first 
The second, third, 
and fourth strips, however, all got another ro, and you then 
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advanced the card again, covering the second strip. Now you 
gave another exposure of 20 seconds, and so on. Always push 
the card forwards. Do not draw it towards you, uncovering the 
plate, unless you want inaccurate results. 


Development. 

Now develop the trial, and it is well to mix a normal de- 
veloper and to develo- for a definite time, say three minutes. 

" 2 . Then rinse and fix the 
3 4 Strip plate. Now examine it 
in a good light, hold- 
ing it so that you look 
through it at a sheet of 
clean white paper. 
This gives a better idea 
of the density and 
general character of 
the slide than holding 
it up even to ground 


as 


1 2” 


» glass or opal glass. 
10 20 LO 80 Jornal Decide which strip 
Fig. 2 gives the best effect, 


and repeat the expo- 
sure and the development exactly. Here is the advantage 
of using a normal developer and developing a definite 
time. You can repeat the conditions exactly. This tends to 
quick and accurate work. You may find that you need to 
develop four minutes, or, perhaps, four and a half; it depends 
on your negative and on the developer and on the plate. But 
once arrive at the proper time, and you can go ahead. 


Working in Batches. 

Obviously, to expose and develop singly will take longer than 
to expose six or twelve and then develop them simultaneously. 
It will take little longer to develop twelve than to do one, the 
only extra time being that required to place the plates in the 
dish and remove them. Use a flat-bottomed dish of wood or 
papier-maché. If you try porcelain you will have the plates 
slithering over each other. 

In order to gange the density of your slides, buv a good slide. 
or borrow one from a friend who is a good slide maker, and 
work to that. If possible, try a few before you have made the 
whole bat:h. Remember that short exposure and long develop- 
ment tend to brilliance, or even to excessive contrast; and that 
full exposure and short development tend to softness, delicacy, 
or, in the extreme, to flatness and muddiness. 

One very important point is the need for clean working. 
Have absolutely clean dishes. Fifer your developing solutions 
and fixing bath, and always have the latter fresh for each time 
of working. Wash the slides carefully but quickly, and before 
setting them up to dry in the rack, rinse them separately under 
the tap, and wipe them with a wet tuft of cotton-wool. Remem- 
ber that every speck of dust will be magnified thirty or forty 
times if you want a moderate-siz:d picture on the screen. 


See also Mr. Thorne Baker's article on pages 407-8. 
re 


A ONE-MAN SHOW BY G. L. A. BLAIR 
AT GLASGOW. 


AST year the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle introduced 

to West of Scotland photographers a unique exhibition of 
the work of John M. Whitehead, one of the members of the 
Circle. Maintaining the principle of introducing the work of 
their members, and, infer alia, advertising the personality of the 
Circle, they promoted this year an exhibition by Geo. L. A. 
Blair, which was opened in the clubroom of the Glasgow 
Southern Association on October 6. 

Mr. Blair is well known in Scotland as a photographic pic- 
torialist, who, bitten by the “gum ” cult, was guilty (as were 
other Scots at the time) of introducing a special guin-bichromate 
printing paper. | 

The exhibition consists of forty pictures, which are displayed 
with almost mathematical regularity in eight panels of five pic- 
tures each. This gives the opportunity of making eight centre- 
pisces with pictures such as “Lead, Kindly Light," “ While 

ondon Sleeps," “The Sun Worshipper,” ** Church of Rome,” 
etc., but one would fain, although the exhibition does hang 
well together, have had a little dis-similarity between the 
arrangements of the different panels. 

Geo. L. A. Blair is known as a good photographic worker, but 
the Scottish Salon at Paisley introduces him to the photographic 
world as an idealist, and his picture of “ Lead, Kindly Light” 
had the honour of being the most discussed picture in the exhibi- 
tion. Wandering as it did into the realms of the ideal, as may 
be supposed, much wordy warfare raged around it. It certainly 
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was not ' damned with faint praise," as it was either enthu- 
siastically praised or as vehemently cursed, according to the 
standpoint of the critic. Be that as it may, it certainly broke 
fresh ground, and made the onlooker pause and //in&. 

“ Lead, Kindly Light” is represented by a grand print, pro- 
bably the best Mr. Blair has yet got off that negative. “ While 
London Sleeps" retains its popularity; апа “ February " is as 
good as ever—a fine print. The Dutch pictures, the result, we 
understand, of one visit to Holland, are all good. 

But why enumerate the pictures in detail? Space fails us. The 
exhibition reflects much credit on the “опе man," and gains 
fresh plaudits for the Circle. Secretary Crocket will, no doubt, 
in the quietness of his chamber (for he is a modest man withal), 
be conning over with self-satisfaction the line, * Something 
attempted, something done." 


An exhibition of drawings by Tom Browne, R.I., is now being 
held at the premises of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 4o, Strand, W.C. 

Two international exhibitions are announced for next year, 
one in Budapest, which will open next May, the other in 
Toulouse, which will last from April 1 to 30, 1910. 

The London and Provincial Photographic Association will 
hold their annual supper on October 28, at the Hotel Boulogne. 
Tickets may be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. E. Human, 
43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, E. 

The twenty-fourth annual exhibition of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society will be held at the Manchester 
Athenzum from November 9 to 13. The hon. sec. is Mr. G. M. 
Morris, 9, Chandos Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

The Thursday evening lectures at the Blenheim Club wil 
commence on October 28, when Mr. H. W. Fincham will lec- 
ture on “Ely Cathedral." А very interesting programme has 
been arranged for these meetings, including at least one lecture 
on aviation. 

The directors of the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jer- 
sey, have declared an extra dividend of 24 per cent. upon the 
common stock of the company, payable December 1, 1909, to 
stockholders of reeord at the close of business on October зо. 
The usual quarterly dividends will be paid on January 1, 1910. 

All readers should apply to the Leto Photo Materials Co., 
Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C., 
for a copy of their new 1909-10 catalogue of plates, films, papers, 
and accessories. It is a booklet worth getting, and worth keep- 
ing for reference. It is supplied free. Note the address. 

A well illustrated booklet, dealing with Marion and Co.'s 
well-known plates and papers, with full instructions, formule, 
and other notes of interest, can be obtained free on application 
to 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W.C. The Soho Booklet, 
describing the firm's well-known “ Soho" Reflex Camera, should 
also be asked for at the same time. 

The South Suburban Photographic Society is catering 
specially for beginners this session, giving three lectures and 
demonstrations before Christmas on subjects interesting to the 
tyro. The first of these will be given at Plough Hall, Lewisham, 
on Wednesday evening, October 27. Mr. J. Nixon, of Ingle- 
side Grove, Blackheath, is the hon. secretary. 

A new photographic society has been formed at Govan, Glas- 
gow, under the title of the Govan Y.M.C.A. Photographic 
Society. Comfortable rooms have been secured, including 
enlarging-room, dark-100m, meeting-room, etc., and a good lend- 
ing library is at the disposal of members. The secretary 1% 
Mr. John Neilson, 19, Baird Street, Govan, who will be pleased 
to supply full particulars to anyone applying to him. . 

Owing to the ever-increasing demand for their productions, the 
well-known firm of Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth have decided 
to erect a new building for their business in Kingsway. Our 
readers hardly need to be told that Messrs. Hardtmuth are the 
makers of the celebrated Koh-i-Noor pencils, besides being the 
sole European representatives for Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens. The building will bear the appropriate title of “ Koh-i- 
Noor House." 

Samples of a new ortho. plate made by the Leto Photo Mate- 
rials Co. (1905), Ltd., reach us just as we go to press. This 
new product is called the A. 5. (Auto-Screen) Plate, and is 1n- 
tended to give perfect rendering of colour values without the 
use of a filter. A review of the A.-S. plate will be given shortly, 
and in the meantime readers should write to the firm's address, 
Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.. for 
further particulars. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable trom any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualincation being that 
the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. лхо P. N., is oftered every weck. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is abovethe average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. | . | 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


NING 


rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus og 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Walter 
Harper, 13o, Brunswick Street, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, 
* A Woodland Dawn.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 2 seconds; time of day, 7 a.m., September ; 
printing process, enlarged on Paget White Bromide. 

The Second Prize to A. G. Warren, 33, Old Park Road, 
Palmer's Green, N. (Title of print, “ Тһе Lighthouse.") 
Technical data: Plate, iso. ; lens, Dagor; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-40th sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., August; developer, Watkins’ 
Thermo ; printing process, bromide. 

The Extra Prize to J. Goodwin, 9o, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Lewisham. (Title of print, “Child Study.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet E.R. Ortho. ; lens, Beck Detective Aplanat ; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 6 seconds; time of day, 12.30 p.m., October ; 
developer, M.-Q.; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite Bro. 
mide, developed with Amidol. . 

The Mounting Prize to Francis A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park 
Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, ‘‘ Autumn Tints.") "Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial E.R. Ortho. ; stop, Е/16; exposure, 5 
minutes; time of day, 3 p.m., September; printing process, 
carbon. 

Hon. Mention. 

A. J. Snowball, N. Shields; К. M. р. Davies, Beckenham ; 
S. A. Huggins, Bridgwater; Alfred E. Flood, Fulham; J. R. 
Richardson, Burnley ; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh ; Frank Bolton, 
Hull; H. Greenwood, Nelson; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool ; 
R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry; L. A. Howell, Beckenham; F. C. 
Boyes, Theydon Bois. 

Claes I. 

J. A. Angers, Edinburgh; E. A. Mills, Rochdale; F. B. 
Bryant, Wallington; Dr. East, Morpeth; L. A. Loades, Mor- 
peth ; H. F. Eadie, Abertillery; R. H. Wheldon, Crouch End; 
G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; D. Orr, Woodford Green; 
A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; Miss C. Curtis, Earl’s Court: W. 
Pye, Gainsborough; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard,- Hampton Hill; 
C. C. Carpenter, Gt. Yarmouth; R. Marshall, Grangemouth (2) ; 
F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois (2); H. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury ; 
W. Ramsay, Guildford; T. W. Walker, Sunderland; Rennie 
Dodgson, Skipton ; R. W. Page, Hampstead, N.W. ; S. B. Daw- 
son, Guernsey; Wm. N. Bates, St. Helens; R. G. V. Dymock, 
Southampton; Eustace Leeton, Bath; Will Howes, Ipswich; 
K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Smith Lister, Colne; W. H. Brown, 
Scarborough ; John B. Parnham, Chingford; A. W. Gill, Truro; 
Tohn M. Knapp, Wolverton; Albert Wylde, Bolton; E. T. 
Robson, West Cramlington ; C. S. Combes, Holborn ; Miss Hol- 
man, Buckhurst Hill; E. H. George, South Shields ; B. Rhodes, 
Preston ; T. W. Sharpe, Glossop. 
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ford, Middlesex ; 


Class II. 

L. C. Scholefield, Godalming; R. F. Oxley, Barnsley; W. 
Clifford Warner, W. Kensington; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington ; 
E. A. Braham, Manchester ; T. B. Simpson, Southampton; A. E. 
Middleton, Bishop Auckland; F. W. Watts, Sutton Coldfield; 
Miss M. D. Haviland, Courtown Harbour; E. A. Almond, 
Pleasington; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop's Stortford; E. R. 
Roberts, Shepherd's Bush ; Miss E. M. Ambler, Bradford ; Miss 
M. Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed ; J. G. Long, Timperley; Н. J. 
Wilders, Southend-on-Sea ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; A. D. Weir, 
Highbury; C. E. Walford, Brierley Hill; W. M. Bottomley, 
Halifax; A. E. Benney, Victoria Park ; Miss E. G. Cork, Ash- 
Miss Vance, Birkenhead; Miss Townsend, 
Switzerland (2); Chas. Webb, Morpeth. 

Clase III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 


in Class III. б 


BEGINNERS’ $-CTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Frank S. Evans, 48, New 
Road, Eastbourne. (Title of print, “A Portrait.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Speedy; lens, Beck Unifocal; stop, 
F/4.5 ; exposure, 1 second ; time of day, то a.m., June; printing 
process, bromide enlargement, toned. 


Beginners’ Cleese. 

John Sim, Stewarton (2); E. Ballard, Chester; C. R. Denton, 
Blyth (2); L. B. Edenborough, Horley; J. Ralph Wolfe, South- 
wark; R. and C. Wills, Streatham Park, S.W.; Miss A. J. 
Cunningham, West Calder; R. A. Pott, Eccles; W. Davidson, 
Woodford Green; F. Steele, Chelmsford; Miss E. Anderson, 
Eltham ; Н. Law, Walthamstow ; Miss Marjory Stewart, Olney ; 
Edwin R. Roberts, Shepherd's Bush ; W. H. Stevenson, Edin- 
burgh ; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster ; J. H. P. Case, Bristol; 
Ralph Sanders, Rochdale; F. G. Pedley, Leeds; Miss E. Moon, 
Anerley; Mrs. Selina Craven, Barrow-in-Furness; F. V. Le 
Manquais, Wimbledon ; H. J. Foster, New Malden ; David Bar- 
clay, Dundee; P. Sydney Parris, Crowborough; J. G. Long, 
Timperley ; Geo. Elliott, St. Helens; G. E. Walford, Brierley ; 
F. S. Penrose, Long Rock; J. Stirrat, Liverpool; J. E. Green, 
Middlesbrough ; E. Plowman, Leeds; W. Denham, Halifax (2); 
F. J. Hyatt, Clapham ; A. Howard, Liscard; L. Ball, Bedford ; 
Н. Woodman, Liverpool ; Vernon Pratt, Dagenham ; Miss K. P. 
Cuncliffe, Northwood ; F. W. Comrie, Mansfield ; Miss E. Ballin- 
ger, London, W.; H. Stowell, Southport; Jas. E. Rhodes, 
Leeds; E. Kent, Balham; A. H. Diplock, Whitehall Court; 
T. I. Fletcher, Stepaside. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION OF THE G.P.O. ARTS CLUB. 


HE G.P.O. Arts Club opened their anhual exhibition on 

Tuesday, the 12th inst. The Earl of Granard, Master of 
the Horse, was the principal speaker, and the Countess of 
Granard gave away the prizes. The photographic section was, 
if anything, somewhat larger than previous years, and the 
quality of the work quite as high. Mr. C. Upton Cooke, the 
hon. secretary, gained a premier award, and so did Mr. A. J. 
Freeman, whose work, while being of good pictorial quality, was 


very varied in subject. A new comer, who gained a well-de- 
served award for pictures of technical and pictorial excellence, 
was F. G. Clift. Mr. E. W. Lifton was also commended for his 
picture, ‘ The Taxidermist." Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., acted 
as judge. The amount of talent shown in all sections of the 
exhibition was very remarkable, and the more useful in the case 
of those whose ordinarv occupations are somewhat monotonous 


and trying in their character. 
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Kristal Lantern Plate Competition.— The Leto Photo Mate- 
rials Co. (1905), Ltd.. annovnce a new cash prize competition 
for lantern slides made on Edwards’ well-known Kristal plates, 
of which they are now the proprietors. A first prize of £3 3s., 
a second of /2 2s., a third of Хт 1s., twenty of half-a-guinea, 


and fifteen of five shillings each are offered for slides on Kristal 
plates in sets of four. Entries, marked “ Kristal Comnetition," 
must reach the offices of the company, Roman Wall House, 1, 
Crutched Friars, E.C., on or before December 31, 1909 
Coupons supplied on application to the above address. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 4 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt - 
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- with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 5 a = 
== р will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in مھ‎ Е с 
of. <a m A the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, =F کے‎ 
ip = and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address тн 


f ‚ must be sent in every сазе (not for publication). 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


EikKonogen. 
Please give formula for eikonogen which gives a fully de- 
veloped negative in twenty minutes. 
T. F. C. (Finchley). 
The following is our own favourite formula :—Water то 02., 
potass. metabisulphite тоо gr., soda carbonate 1 oz., potass. bro- 
mide 2 gr., eikonogen 120 gr. For bright results use this “ neat," 
but for softer results dilute it with an equal quantity of water. 
At normal temperatures, 60-70 deg. F., the above requires five to 
ten minutes for average density results. If this is too short a time 
you must ascertain by a few experiments how much water must 
be added to slow the action so as to give you the kind of nega- 
tive you require in the time you name. 


Stops with Different Lenses. 
I have a 5 in. and 3} in. lens, interchangeable on same 
shutter. The shutter is marked with the F numbers for the 
S in. How do I arrive at the F numbers with the 3À in. 
lens? W. Y. (Glasgow). 
The F numbers of the same stop vary as the focal length of 
the lenses. In your case the lengths are 5 to 34, i.e., in the 
proportion of 10 to 7. Suppose the stop under consideration 
is marked F/8 with the s in. lens. Then by a simple rule of 
three you have: As 5 is to 3} (i.¢., то to 7), so is 8 to required 
number, viz., F/5.6, and so on for the other stops. 


Prints Stiching to Glass. 
I have spoiled a number of P.O.P. prints through their 
sticking to polished glass, ctc. P. J. P. (Ramsgate). 


After toning, fixing, and thorough washing, then dry the 
prints. Now thoroughly clean the glass with soap, nail brush, 
and warm water. Dry the glass, then sprinkle the glass with 
powdered French chalk (talc), and polish with an old silk hand- 
kerchief. Then put the prints in cold water for about ten 
minutes, transfer them to the glass, and Hghtly squeegee with 
a roller squeegee. Place them in a cool and airy place to dry. 
They should then leave the glass without any further trouble. 
It is essential that the prints be thoroughly dry before any 
attempt at stripping be made. 


Sefe Light, etc. 
What dyes will make a safe light for panchromatic plates? 
I do not mind if the light that passes is the least possible 
quantity, provided it is safe. H. L. P. (Beaufort). 
If a plate is panchromatic, i.e. sensitive to 0// colours, then 
clearly no dark-room light at all ought to reach the 
plate until it is developed and fixed. However, very 
few, if any, plates are highly sensitive to the extreme 
red rays. One of the safest of lamp screens may be 
made as follows:—(1) Make a saturated aqueous solution 
of aurantia (2) and a similar solution of naphthol yellow. In 
an ounce of (1) soak and then dissolve 15 grains of gelatine 
by the aid of gentle heat. Prepare a similar gelatine mixture 
of (2). Coat two pieces of plain glass with these dye gelatine 
mixtures. Next take an ordinary unexposed dry plate, fix and 
wash it thoroughly and dry it. Now prepare a solution of 
methyl violet 6 B of such strength that half an inch thickness 
of this solution in a white porcelain dish is a deep purple 
colour. Soak the dry plate just mentioned in this violet dye 
until it is a good deep colour. Finally bind up all three screens 
of aurantia, naphthol yellow, and methyl violet together. To- 
gether they pass only the extreme red. Another very agreeable 
and moderately safe light for most so-called ortho. plates 
is obtained by staining one plate with tartrazine, and 


another with naphthol green. Panchromatic plates may be 
manipulated in this light, provided only a very little of this 
green light is used for only a second or two, i.e., keeping the 
dishes covered, and working not too near the lamp. 


Lens Query re Loss of Light. 
How can I calculate the loss of light due to the lens itself? 
H. J. (Dover). 
This is a far more complex matter than you seem to imagine. 
Loss of light, so far as the plate is concerned, is due to (1) that 
which is reflected by the various free surfaces of the several 
lenses composing the instrument, and (2) also to absorption due 
to the glass of which the various lenses are composed. (3) 
There may also be loss due to scratches, air-bubbles, dust or 
cement between the lens surfaces in contact. Broadly speaking, 
the better the polish, the thinner the lenses, the fewer the air 
spaces, colour stains and scratches, the more light will find its 
way to the plate. You will thus see that no simple rule will 
meet the question. It may be 5 or 5o per cent. 


Coeted Side of Phosphate Lantern Plate. 
As the coating of a phosphate lantern plate seems to be 
quite transparent, how can one tell which is the coated side? 
W. W. (Bradford). 


You had better invest in an HHH pencil. Cut this to a 
fairly fine point, something like that of a blunt pin, and keep 
this at hand in your dark-room. You will find that you can 
make a mark—number or letter—on the film side of any plate, 
but not on the glass side with this hard pencil point, and that 
this pencil mark remains and is easily seen when the film is dry, 
either before or after development. If a hard pencil is not 
always available, one may use a blunt pin ; but this is not nearly 
so good, as the pin is apt to tear the film and make a blister or 
frill. 


Cerbon Printing without Reversed Negative. 
I have a negative from which I want a carbon print without 
double transfer process. Can I make a negative on thin 
bromide paper, oil it, and then print through the paper, etc. ? 
W. O. (Swansea). 


Yes, you can make a contact positive on paper, and from that 
a new negative on thin bromide paper. To render translucent, 
first alum, well wash and dry the paper negative. Now rub the 
paper side with good quality vaseline, hold near enough to fire 
to melt the vaseline. Let this soak into the paper in warm 
place for a few hours, then gently rub the paper with clean rag. 
Another plan is to put the negative, film side out, in printing 
frame. Then make a deep cardboard box, say 2 ft. deep and 
just same size as printing frame. Line the box with black paper, 
put the printing frame at the bottom of the box, and point the 
opening to the sky overhead. This will give an image sharp 
enough for all ordinary purposes without double transfer. 
Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographor 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. tod. 
Canada * "TET » 6s. 6d. » T) 138. 
Other Countries ... ,, js 7s. 6d. i » 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
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Have you éver, gentle reader, dreamed that you were in an 
express train travelling at a furious rate through variegated 
country, and noticing that the trees and fields in the distance 
were topsy-turvy and fantastic, but righted themselves with 
wondrous celerity, like the final bounce of the clown 1n the 
pantomime, when they came opposite the carriage window? A 
similar impression was made on the mind when listening to 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw at the Salon. In the distance, one 
saw something approaching which looked like a weird Cali- 
banistic joke, and it turned out to be a most commonplace and 
familiar truism. Mr. Shaw’s performance was certainly remark- 
able. Without a vestige of notes, he poured forth a stream of 
sentences, coruscating with brilliance, for nearly an hour and a 
half. He gave a splendid advertisement to Mr. Coburn’s photo- 
gravures, ditto the Cristoid film, and he ‘‘lathered” Mr. F. H. 
Evans, to that modest gentleman's great discomfiture. | He 
showed himself well acquainted with present-day exhibitions, 
but evinced marvellous ignorance in speaking of the photo- 
graphic press. "When he sat down it was not because he was 
tired, or his wit became feeble, but because he had pity upon 
his audience, and they, aíter listening to some discussion from 
photographers who themselves would draw a crowd on any 
except a Shaw night, clamoured for more Shaw, and got it, to 
the extent of half an hour of more coruscating brilliance than 


ever. 


Juliet or Miss Wi:kins. 


In some respects even Mr. Shaw could say nothing very new. | 


An endless succession of jokes could be spun about the unbear- 
able truthfulness of photography and the lamp-black guiltiness 
of gum. Mr. Shaw spun them. With regard to the former, 
G. B. S., in some excellent passages, maintained that the pre- 
tence, the make-believe, which will pass muster in ordinary 
painting or drawing, will not do in photography. The Royal 
Academician may paint а model and call her “ Juliet," stick a 
verse from Shakspeare underneath, and people rather like it. 
But the photgrapher may select the same model, pose and light 
and drape her to his fancy, and call her Juliet if he pleases, 
but the public will say, “ That is Miss Wilkins." It is too good 
to be Juliet. Photography is unbearably truthful. “ How many 
of you," asked Mr. Shaw, with his blunt directness, “have ever 
been confronted with real photographs of yourselves?" 


Really Overheard in the Pictoriai Section. 

Daughter : ‘‘ What poor, common frames they put these photos 
in, mother! Why don't they use gilt ones? They would look 
ever so much smarter!" 

Mother: “Well, you see, dear, I expect the pictures аге only 
by poor amateurs who can't afford anything better." 


High Water. 

The Royal Photographic Society is booming in these days. 
The other week a paper which caters for the “ upper ten" had 
a sketch of the Society's devoted secretary. The newest thing 
brought to light about Mr. McIntosh's career was the fact that 
he is a Scotsman. It is strange how these intimate and per- 
sonal details leak out. A man may try to cover up the deadly 
facts of his past history, but they insist on meeting him again 
at some time or other. As though “ Mac's"' début in a society 
column were not enough by itself to ensure the R. P. S. a new 
lease of prosperity, the roll of membership is just at present 
spinning out most encouragingly. Twenty-one new members 
were elected at the ordinary meeting the other night, and twenty- 
five others will be added next time. The meeting was held at 
the new house, which blushed through its fresh coat of paint 
when it heard the nice things that were said about it. One old 
member, however, was inconsolable because the painted ceiling 
and Angelica Kaufmann panel of No. 66 were considered fix- 
tures of that property, and will no more look down upon our 
shapely crowns. It was so useful, he said to have that ceiling 
to gaze at wh-n Mr. Horace Mummery, for instance, was hurling 
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chunks of Ruskin at us. But the new meeting-room has a 
couple of heavy bosses as some sort of compensation. Better 
still, it has a good ventilator, which will work without making 
a noise like a sawmill. 


The Artistic Postman. 


Sacrosanct as a title is in the Magpie's eyes; he cannot forbear 
to break a courtly lance with Lord Granard, who, at the open- 
ing of the G.P.O. Arts Club Exhibition the other day expressed 
surprise to find any connection between art and the post office. 
He supposed, however, that it was a question of contrast. The 
postman would naturally spend his leisure moments in doing 
that which was as opposite as possible to his accustomed occu- 
pation, and hence the raison d'etre for the little exhibition, in 
which, I am giad to see, pictorial photography has a place. But 
surely Lord Granard is wrong. The postman’s calling is really 
full of inspiration. To a man of imagination every letter-box 
and door knocker must seem to be invested with poetry. What 
eager eyes wait for him! What fluttering hearts! How fully 
charged is his burden with love affairs and bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, fidelity and spite, greeting and farewell! What else 
is needed to make the postman, above all men, ready to senti- 
mental.se in platinotype, grow tender in bromoil, and sob 
audibly in gum? And when I recollect that His Majesty's 
Service has the privilege of carrying tiese we2kly notes of mine, 
I wonder that the p:st office does not b:come so effervescent with 
artistic insp-rat on as to flood out the Royal Academy. 

Roiy- Poly. 

I recall ‘‘ Poly" reunions of other years when we had feasts 
of reason, but at the opening night of the present term at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic School we had flows of soul. An 
excellent orchestra entertained us for half an hour, and even 
when Mr. Howard Farmer appeared on the garlanded platform 
it was not to expound the philosophy of the dot, which has 
loomed so largely on other occasions, but to show a series of 
flying pictures, taken at Sangatte, Rheims, and elsewhere. The 
films were certainly remarkably good, and brought home the 
swiftness and buoyancy of the aeroplane in a manner that the 
still-life picture can never accomplish. In some cases the de- 
tails were quite realistic, and Mr. Latham's cigarette appeared 
to full advantage. If I understood Mr. Farmer aright, he has 
tried hard, and has even offered a considerable sum of money, 
to accompany an aviator on a flight, but in vain. The reason 
for his non-success may be, of course, that aviators one and all 
have a tender place in their hearts for the Polytechnic School 
of Photography, and decline to undertake any risks with its 
principal. If, however, it is a question of avoirdupois, what 
а be a than for Mr. Farmer to take some of his own 
reducer 


How Night Photographers Dine. 

The menu of last night’s public dinner is generally a thing 
which we hasten to get out of the mind as quickly as possible. 
A brave man is he who, twenty-four hours after the event, can 
recite its details without blanching. Nevertheless, Mr. A. H. 
Blake, in the course of his delightful lecture at the New Gal- 
lery, boldly told his audience what he had sampled at the 
dinner of the Night Photographers the previous evening. I.est 
anyone imagines that night photographers sup from the witches’ 
cauldron, or at any rate have weird culinary concoctions unlike 
those which satisfy ordinary mortals, I set down the sparing 
allowance:—One sardine, a spoonful of fish, the wing of a 
chicken, an ice and a banana. This, then, is the physical 
sustenance under which they maintain their vigils. Mr. Blake 
is not in the habit of des.ending to these details, his purpose on 
this occasion being to contrast the self-denial of himself and 
his comrades with the riotous banquet of the h2ro of his newest 
—and his be t—lecture, Samuel Pepys, on the night that the 
Great Fir: of London began. The full programme of that 
mighty dinner is given in Pepys' Diary. Save for his gluttony 
the seventeenth.century gossip would have been a welcome 
guest at the Night Photographers’ simple board, for he had an 
eye for whimsical effects and a perfect passion for sombre tints; 
so much so that when his portrait was being painted he 
enveloped himself in a black dressing gown, so as to be in the 
dark as much as possible. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS NYE. i By AuGusTus THIBAUDEAU. 
From the Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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ST. PAUL'S, FROM PORTICO, ST. MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND. Ву С. Upton COOKE. 


From the Photographic Section of the G.P.O. Arts Club Exhibition, St. Mastin's-ie-Grand. See page g2.. 
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AN AUTUMN MORNING. 


Sez article on ° IVoodiand Work in Au twn. 
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THE NEW SOCKS. By Н. E. GALLOWAY. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competitton. 
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F. C. Lamber МА. 
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There appears to be no decrease in the love of pyro- 
technics among the inhabitants of this country; but, 
judging from the numerous firework 
THE GLORIOUS displays that occur on every available 
FIFTH. occasion at open-air exhibitions, there 
is rather an increase. Moreover, the 
displays themselves are becoming more perfect and 
decorative in their invention and effect; and our readers 
do not need reminding that the culminating period of 
this form of burning money occurs this week. In 
answer to numerous inquiries respecting the methods 
to be adopted when photographing firework displays, 
the article by J. H. Crabtree, F.R.P.S., appearing in 
this issue on the subject, will provide full instruction. 
There appears to be little or no difficulty in the methods 
suggested in this practical article, and we can commend 
the subject as a phase of photography likely to be pro- 
ductive of many beautiful results. 
© sg 
A praiseworthy idea has been propounded by the 
Council of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom. As already announced, the 
next meeting will be held at Scar- 
borough in July, 1910. This will be 
the twenty-fifth of the series, and it 
is proposed to commemorate the quarter-century of the 
successful existence of the Convention by an exhibition 
retrospective in character. A complete set of the groups 
taken at the twenty-five meetings would form a notable 
portrait gallery of practically all the notabilities in the 
photographic world during these years. A collection of 
the handbooks would show the progress and growth of 
the Convention; while photographs taken by individual 
members at the various outings would make an exhibi- 
tion of great interest and no mean merit. We have 
been asked to give publicity to this proposal, and to 
appeal to readers who may have taken part in any of 
the meetings between 1885 and 1909 for Convention 
photographs, handbooks, Convention badges, or groups 
taken during this period. Mr. Sidney Keith, F.R.P.S., 
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has undertaken the 
organisation of the exhibition, and all communications 
should be addressed to him. 


Fairlight, Whitton, Middlesex, 
& go g 


The best market for the focal-plane trophies of the 


| playing-field would seem to be, not the newspaper offices, 


but the athletic clubs. Mr. Adolphe 
THE CAMERA Abraham told the New Gallery audience 
A8 COAOH. the other night that athletic men greatly 

like to see their own portraits. That is 
the way with most of us, of course; but while we study 
our likenesses in the hope of seeing our good points, 
the athlete looks at his in the hope of seeing his bad 
ones. And in the middle of his next high jump or his 
tennis '' service " he will recall what his silent but un- 
compromising coach, the photograph, has had to tell 
him, and will correct his form accordingly. In America 
this kind of thing has become a commonplace, and they 
have big cinematograph instruments on the field to 
record every incident of the 'Varsity sports. Perhaps 
the focal-plane shutter may yet prove to be the magnet 
to attract back again whatever we have lost in sport- 
ing prestige during the last year or two. 


® bnc 


Professor Rühmer's experimental apparatus for tele- 
vision, or seeing at a distance, has already been 
described in THE A. P. AND P. N. The size 
of this first model is so small that only a 
test pattern can be viewed; but we have 
reason to believe that a large apparatus will 
be shown at the forthcoming Brussels exhibition in 
1910. The cost of an apparatus by which one could see 
the person with whom one was speaking by telephone, 
though perhaps a hundred miles away, is estimated at a 
quarter of a million (five million marks), and possibly 
the exhibition authorities may help to provide this sum. 
The feature is to be one of the principal ‘‘ shows” at 
the Brussels International Exhibition, provided that 
Herr Rühmer succeeds in having it ready in time. 


SEEING BY 
WIRE. 
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A proposal has been made to the Council of the Royal 
Photographic Society that it would be in the interests 
of many members if one meeting in 
EARLIER HOURS each month could be held at an earlier 
AT THE R.P.S. hour than in the past. Generally the 
meetings are opened at 8 p.m. This 
has proved, in some cases, too late for those living out- 
side London, and has meant that either the last part of 
the lecture, or the last train, has to be lost. To over- 
come this, it has been suggested that one meeting a 
month should be commenced at either 5.30 or 7 p.m. 
Members who desire such a change are requested to 
send a postcard to the secretarv, at 35, Russell Square, 
W.C., to that effect. We have no doubt a great 
number of members living in the suburban districts will 
welcome the suggestion for the earlier hour. It should 
also prove an inducement to many interested in photo- 
graphy who would like to join the R.P.S., but have 
been deterred hitherto by the inconvenience of having to 
remain in town after the conclusion of business until 
the time for the start of the lecture at 8 p.m. 


o ® & 


M. Юетасһу is always interesting and always 
thorough. In ''Photograms of the Year ’’ he writes 
on '' Pictorial Photography in France,"' 
and we learn of the method bv which the 
members of the Photo Club de Paris learn 
oil-printing. М. Demachy describes the 
oil process as a ‘‘passively obedient ’’ one, and remarks : 
'' The same тау be said of the obedience of a motor- 
car in comparison with a horse. To a certain extent, a 
sleepy coachman can drive the latter, or, at least, be led 
by it; but an ignorant chauffeur will soon drive himself 
into the accident ward if he lets his front wheels wobble 
at their own free will." Casualties occurred so fre- 
quentlv that, acting on M. Demachy's proposal, a series 
of practical lessons on oil-printing are being given at 
the Photo Club for the benefit of its members by 
M. Homere, painter and artist in black and white, and 
by M. Demachy himself. 

D © & 
M. Homere, at stated times, examines and criticises 
the prints made during the previous week by the mem- 
bers of the class, after which he 
AN ARTIST TEACHES examines ‘‘ straight ’ bromide 
OIL PRINTING. prints from the negatives used for 
printing the gelatine proofs that 
were to be inked during the second part of the lecture, 
and shows what their defects are from the art point of 
view, how they can be remedied, and where, if possible, 
an effect can be introduced. Finally the gelatine replice 
are inked under the supervision of the professor, the 
bromide prints being used as guides, to be followed, or 
not, according to their local qualities or defects. M. 
Demachy's share in the business consists in showing 
the different wavs of inking-up the print, and how to 
use the brushes properly in order to carry out the sug- 
gestions made. On other days M. Homere, with char- 
coal and drawing-paper, explains the principles of the 
modelling of the face under different lighting, the place 
of the darkest and lightest accents, and the effect of a 
true relation of values. Series of reproductions of 
famous masterpieces and the lessons thev teach are also 
shown and lectured upon for the benefit of the members. 
Can we ever look for such a course as this at the 
R.P.S.? or, possiblv, the Linked Ring would be the 
bodv to take the matter up. But then, unfortunatelv, 
there is no Demachy in England. | 


THE FRENCH 
WAY. 
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Germany has an odd way of classifying the spreading 
branches of her chemical industry. Explosives, dyes, 
and artificial manures are all ranked 
separately, but pharmaceutical products 
and photographic chemicals are lumped 
together in the statistics, as though there 
were some necessary connection between powders and 
pigments, herbs and hypo. This unfortunate classifica- 
tion prevents one from finding out whether the Germans 
are calling a halt to their expenditure upon their sick- 
rooms or their dark-rooms, or both. Evidently there 
is economy somewhere, for the profits on the chemicals 
employed in pharmacy and photography, according to 
returns just published, have fallen in one-year by 9 per 
cent. Dves are down by 32 per cent., and the other 
branches of chemistry all show diminished profits. How- 
ever, things are reported to have taken a turn for the 
better, and perhaps over-production has something to 
do with the temporary set-back. 

Slowly but surelv during the past two vears photo- 
telegraphy has been nearing that goal of perfection that 
will one dav render it as indispen- 
sible an auxiliarv to modern life as 
the telegraph, the telephone, or 
photography itself. Much of its 
progress in this country is due to the investigations and 
experiments of Mr. T. Thorne Baker, a frequent contri- 
butor to the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. His latest 
machine, used in conjunction with the ordinary long- 
distance telephone wires, enables photographs of great 
clearness to be sent any distance within the scope of the 
telephone wires, and pictures of events in France are 
sent from Paris over the wires to the Daily Mirror ofhce 
in London nearly every night. These pictures show a 
steady improvement in their rendering of half-tone, and 
although the telectrograph—the name of Mr. Baker's 
new invention—is still in the experimental stage, the 
pictures wired from Manchester recentlv of Latham's 
record flight at Blackpool were sufficiently good to 
stand enlarging to the size of a full-page of the Daily 
Mirror the following morning. . 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ '* OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 

The Exhibitions. Now the Salon and Roval are both closed, 
what did you think of them—that is, if vou visited them? | Do 
you think the ‘levelling up" of the shows, talked about in 
various quarters, was so apparent? Compare the two shows. 
Discuss individual pictures. If you have not seen the originals, 
the reproductions in THE A. Р. AND P. N. (frequently much 
better than the originals themselves) afford much food for dis- 
cussion of pictorial merits. 

Note suggestion in current issue for forming a '' Little 
Gallery " at one's own house. А good idea. 

Do you think there is room in London for a third public 
exhibition of pictorial photography in the autumn? Or do you 
think two one too many? 

Would it not be possible for, sav, the Roval or Salon to circu- 
late its exhibition e» bloc in the provinces? This would not 
only provide magnificent exhibitions for certain districts, but 
would show the provincial photographer who cannot get up to 
London to see the shows, the pick of the year's pictures. 

Plate speeds. Are modern plates marked too high or too low? 
The difficulties of marking correctly. Variations in plate speed 
numbers given in exposure tables. The grouping of plates into 
ultra-rapid, extra-rapid, rapid and ordinary, as in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Exposure Table, the best method after all. This approxi- 
mation, combined with the great latitude of modern plates. 
allows for all variations in exposure. The modern high-speed 
ortho. plates. Have you tried them for autumn subjects or 
portraiture indoors? | 

Get the hon. secretary to write to Messrs. Marion, Butcher. 
Fallowfield, Houghtons, and Barton, for illustrated lists of their 
new Christmas mounts. 


BAD TIMES 
IN GERMANY. 


A TELECTROGRAPH 
TRIUMPH. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING FIREWORKS. 


Special to “ The A. P. and P. М.” 


RESH from the fray or, I 
should say, from the 
crowd, several points 


occurred to me which might 
be of service. 
crowd too; and though a special per- 
mission was 
‘“ nice stand,” 
it—now here, 
opportunity offered and as the fire- 
works flew. 

If I had taken up a “ reserved 
seat,” these notes, intended as they 
are for the host of photographers who 
also like to rough it, would have been 


It was a big 


kindly offered for a 
I preferred to rough 
now there, just as 


| denuded of some of their grit and 


interest. - 


Every camerist who is an outdoor man desires to try 
his hand at fireworks when the festive '' Guy Fawkes 


Day"' comes round. Of 
course, he wastes a few 
plates, but that is excus- 
able if he succeeds in 
obtaining one ог two 
really impressive results. 
I want here to show him 
how he may save those 
wasted plates, and know 
beforehand that passable 
results will be certain. 


The Camera and Tripod. 

In the crowd we go, 
then, with a  half-plate 
stand camera, a dozen 
backed plates of an extra 
rapid type, a fairly good 
lens which can be used at 
full aperture, and a box 
of wax matches. We can- 
not, of course, expect to be 
in the front rank with a 
camera. The people 
here are filed ten deep, 
and have no compassion 
on tripods. The pressure 
of humanity alone would 
pulverise the best of ap- 
paratus, and we must keep 
cool, even ‘‘ under fire.’’ 
But just behind—a few 
yards away, in fact—are 
sundry open spaces, which 
look as if they were speci- 
ally reserved for good men 
with cameras. They are 


A Shower of Rockets. 
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TOPICAL HINTS ON PYRO AND PYRO-TECHNICS. 
By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.PS. 
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Squiggles. 


just wide enough, and 
high as the clouds. These 
are the spots—and there 
are dozens of them— where 
the tripod may be planted 
without the slightest dis- 


turbance from man, 
woman, or child. The 
crowd will surge to and fro 
somewhat, but will tend 
toward the first rank. 
People will come near, 


peep through the gloam- 
ing, make a passing re- 
mark that ''he's taking 
the moon,’’ or offer some 
similar piece of informa- 
tion, then they will pass 
on without further damage. 

Here, then, we fix for 
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A Curtain of Fire. 


the nonce our tallest tripod, a strong wooden edifice 
which will not shiver in the evening breeze, for it is 
9 p.m., and we are not bent on instantaneous work. 
Now tilt up the camera-front, so as to have the back 
row of heads near the top of the focussing screen. 
Obviously, these need not alarm us in any way. 
Whether they look at us or at the fireworks does not 
affect the ‘‘ fire"' in the least; and, as а rule, when the 
rockets begin to ascend, the crowd in front assumes a 
rigid solidarity which no camera 
can dissolve. 
Focussing. 

Focus on any fixed lights which 
may be in the region of the dis- 
play, and work at full aperture, 
or not less than F/8. It is not 
necessary that every part of the 
career of a shooting rocket should 
be in absolutely sharp definition; 
in fact, the impressive effect is 
accentuated very much by the 
beautiful softness in the more dis- 
tant lines of fire. Allow one or 
two lights to fire into the heavens 
before exposing a plate—look at 
the focussing screen, and this 
effect will be evident. We are all 
aware that a line is ‘‘ length with- 
out breadth," but in firework 
lines we want visible breadth and 
a fair amount of diffusion. 

Steer the lens towards the main 
sphere of the display. *'' How 
shall I do that? ’’ you say—a very 
proper inquiry. We cannot be 
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poking our heads under the focussing cloth in the 
crowd. І до пої use any such fabric. It might be risky 
at times. And yet we must have the steering correct, as 
the °“ let off ’’ is sometimes at one end of the frames and 
then at the other; and if we steer at the centre, we miss 
both, each let-off being outside the lens field. Here is 
the crux in a nutshell. Before leaving home take from 
the kitchen tool-box two small eyeletted picture-screws, 
preferably of brass, and fix them in the centres of the 
camera back and the lens mount respectively. You can 
see them in the dark; the brass will reflect the merest 
trace of light, and by setting the screw-heads in line 
with the fire we can, in a moment, make sure of the right 
direction. 
Exposing. 

Draw the slide, and expose right away. Keep the 
lens open until a fair number of fire lines have shot into 
the air. Remember the °‘ picture ” is to be in the big 
blank space above the people's heads, and the exposure 
is not a matter of one, two, or three seconds. The point 
to consider is this—how much do you want in the “ pic- 
ture"? Do not overload it by any means; but it would 
be absurd to stop the exposure at ‘‘ two seconds ’’ when 
only a couple of rockets have gone up. There would be 
two lines only on the negative, which would be useless. 
Watch the display, and keep the lens open until the sky 
has been well marked with fire. It may take five or ten 
minutes. The time is immaterial. 

Now somebody walks right in front of the lens. Do 
not perturb yourself. Let the people pass and repass. 
Their effect will be nil. During one of my exposures a 
lady—quite innocently, I am sure— placed an uncom- 
monly handsome picture-hat right in front of the camera, 
and showed no sign of moving it either to the right or 
left. This was embarrassing. Just then a fine blare of 
powder burst on the scene, and I reminded the lady 
that the camera was photographing. That was quite 
sufficient. My photograph was assured. | 

It is just as well to have a friend near by. You will 
then stand on one side of the tripod, and he on the other. 
This prevents the crowd kicking the tripod feet in pass- 
ing. During the actual exposure it is advisable to keep 


Crackers. 
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the camera as still as possible to secure the beautiful 
curvature of the fire-lines. Changing the plate should 
be performed smartly; firework displays seldom last 
longer than half an hour, and this time is rather a 
modicum for a dozen plates. 

Have all dark slides numbered plainly on the lids. 
The usual speck of ivorine with a small grey figure is not 
distinct enough. I paint on my lids, with white enamel, 
figures quite two inches long. The relief is obvious to 
the fingers even in the dark. But by striking a wax 
vesta the number is seen instantly. 

The colour of fireworks should not be forgotten. 
invariably use orthochromatic plates. 
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By T. THORNE 


HE toning of a lantern slide generally involves some 
change in its constitution. For example, it may become 
denser, or its gradation may be altered. One wants, therefore, 
to know the general effect of a toner before submitting to its 
action any slide which is of especial value. It is for this reason 
that bad slides, i.e., plates which have been under or over 
exposed, or under-developed, etc., should be always kept on 
one side for testing or experimenting with the various toning 
baths at the disposal of the amateur. 
To ensure success when toning lantern slides, make sure they 
have been well fixed and washed. 
One of the simplest methods of toning is that in which a 
deposit of the red ferrocyanide of uranium is precipitated upon 


the image. The bath is made up as follows :— 
A.— Uranium nitrate .........eessoreseseesesresossesseeseoo 20 gr. 
Water ерони SS СН укын 2 02. 
Glacial acetic. acid ceci то drops 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 20 gr. 
Water PIE TTE 2 Oz. 


These may all be made up together if desired, 7.¢., the 
ingredients dissolved in four ounces of water. But if made 
up as two separate solutions, and mixed just before use, the 
solutions will keep in good condition for some time. 

Care must be taken to use a clean dish. The plate is put in 
the mixture and gently rocked. It rapidly takes on a warm 
hue, and the colour of the image gradually becomes red-brown, 
the final tone obtainable being a foxy red. 

When the desired tone is reached—and toning may be stopped 
at any stage without detriment—the plate is washed in several 
changes of water until the whites are quite pure. Should any 
difficulty be found in removing the yellowness from the clear 
lights, put the plate in a bath of 

Ammonium sulphocyanide 
Water 


Here it will become quite pure in colour in a minute or two, 
and afterwards ten minutes! washing may be given. 

We may obtain blue tones direct, or by an indirect process. 
Firstly, we may convert a slide toned red by the foregoing 
method into a blue slide by immersing it, after thorough 
washing, in the following iron solution :— | 

Ferric chloride 
Маеги аваа е 


If a pure blue be desired, use the lesser amount of water. With 
the weaker solution (6 oz. water) one can often arrest the tone 
at a greenish-blue stage, which is well adapted to seascap.s, 
* moonlight" scenes, etc. But bear in mind always that in 
drying the tone turns more towards blue. 
A one-solution bath for obtaining blue tone direct may be 
made up thus :— 
Ammonio citrate of iron 


€«9090e0000000090080920990000002«0099229009090950996090924992560008009800925 


ud E T Ad 5 gr. 
Watel. rr I OZ 
Mix this with 
Potassium ferricyanide .................................... 5 gr. 
Water mr" I OZ. 


TONING LANTERN SLIDES. 
BAKER, F.CS, 


See article on “ How to Make Black and Warm-toned Lantern Slides," in last week's issue. 
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A word about developing may be useful here. Unless 
we are careful, we shall get on the negative a zone of 
dense black deposit, corresponding to the halo of the 
fire, which will rather spoil realism in the print. To 
guard against this, do not use quinol developer. My 
plan is to use a 10 per cent. solution of pyro, and a 
20 per cent. solution of soda. I take 2 drams of the 
pyro solution, 1 oz. of the soda, and make up to 4 oz. 
with water for each half-plate. To this I add 1 dram 
of rodinal. No bromide whatever is used. 


By this means all possible detail is evolved, and the 
whole negative is thoroughly printable on bromide, gas- 
light, P.O.P., or any other medium. 


F.R.P.S. 


Then add thirty minims of glacial acetic acid. Shake this up 
well before use; then immerse the well washed slide in it ; the 
image rapidly becomes bright blue. 

In either case, to ensure the purity of the whites, it is advis- 
able, after a good rinse in water, to put the blue slide for two 
minutes into four ounces of water, to which six or eight drops 
of strong sulphuric acid have been added. This treatment also 
entirely removes any tendency to muddiness in the blue image. 

One more method of making blue slides deserves notice. This 
is to first bleach an ordinary black tone slide in a saturated 
solution of potassium ferricyanide. After a good wash, the 
bleached slide is redeveloped in a one per cent. (five grains to 
the ounce) solution of ferric chloride. Once again the acidulated 
water is necessary to ensure pure whites and clear blues. 

Copper toning is perhaps not quite so simple as the fore- 
going methods, but warm reddish-brown tones are readily 
obtainable by depositing copper ferrocyanide on the silver image. 
As good a bath as any is that given many years ago by Fergu- 
son. An ounce of copper sulphate is dissolved in sufficient 
water to make the total bulk ten ounces. Similar ten per cent. 
solutions are prepared, of neutral potassium citrate and of 
potassium ferricyanide. Calling these A. B and C respectively, 
we take for toning a mixture of :— 


Р КККК КОГА Л УЛ УКК ОГ СГ 7-5 parts. 
—— ЛГ Á— —M— MÓ€ 67 59 
"OMBRE ышын ON Gc ун UE 6.6 م‎ 


Various kinds of red tones are obtainable by varying the time 
allowed in the bath; the final tone is a distinct red-brown. The 
bath has the advantage of changing the density of the image 
only very slightly. 

Another method with conper is to bleach the slide in a solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide half ounce, water ten ounces; to 
then wash it very thoroughly, and to then soak it in a solution 
of copper bromide or chloride of about the same strength, until 
the desired tone is obtained. Some density, by the way, is lost 
in this process, so that it is well adapted to over-dense plates. 

If the silver image of a lantern slide be converted into silver 
chloride, and the plate then exposed for some time to sun- 
light, it becomes dark brown or red brown. The following 
bleaching solution has been suggested :— 


Potassium bichromate .................................... 40 gr. 
Kitchen Galt. зе basse o EUH Shan eua teu 20 gr 
Hydrochloric acid (concentrated) ............ 15 to 20 drops. 
hir. 12 Mec ccn 4 OZ. 


When bleached, rinse the slide in a weak solution of potassium 
metabisulphite to clear the whites, then wash well, drv, and 
expose to sunlight until ‘‘ redeveloped.” 

There are a hundred and one other methods, some of which 
work readily, some of which “don’t.” Bleaching with an 
ordinary mercury intensifving bath, and redeveloping with a 
five per cent. solution of hvno, or of acetone sulphite, is one. 
This gives delightful warm sepia colours. Another method is 
to bleach with ferricyanide and bromide, and to redevelop 
with sodium sulphide. This gives ordinary “ sulphide tones." 
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T has become noticeable at 

photographic exhibitions that 
the passe-partout method of framing is getting ever more popu- 
lar. Whether this is advantageous or otherwise to the general 
setting off of a large number of photographs may be left to the 
critics, but there will be many who prefer this method, either 
for exhibition purposes or for decorating the walls at home, and 
the purpose of this article is to show how anyone who has not 
previously attempted to frame a photograph in this way may do 
so successfully at the very first trial. 


Materials. 


The only materials that will be required are some glass cut 
to the size that the finished mounting is to be, some straw- 
board, strong tape, brass rings, and a roll of Dennison's passe- 
partout picture binding. 

Glass. 

When purchasing, the following points should be observed. 
There are several different qualities of glass, and the best for 
exhibition work is what is known as “firsts.” This is a clear 
glass and is fairly flat and free from blemishes. 

The “seconds” quality is not quite so good. “ Thirds" can 
be used, but “fourths ° should be rejected as quite unsuitable. 
Rolled plate glass is not advisable, as it cannot be got so thin 
as ordinary glass, and is heavy on the binding ; but thin patent 
plate, which is ordinary sheet glass polished, is excellent but 
more expensive. Fifteen-ounce glass (that is, glass weighing 
15 ounces to the square foot) will be found heavy enough. With 
so many different qualities on the market it will be evident that 
it is advisable to go to a reliable merchant for the glass. Make 
sure also in the cutting that it is done with a good diamond; a 
blunt diamond will cut the glass so that a rough edge is left, 
and this will never make a satisfactory mounting. The ordinary 
glazier is apt to break away the corners, and this, too, must be 
watched for, as the corners must be square and sharp. 

One word here about mounting the photograph, whether it 
be intended for passe-partout mounting, or for framing; the 
niounts should be selected by trying them under the glass which 
will eventually cover them. Some glass is much greener than 
other, and the colour effect is frequently completely altered 
when put under it. 

Strawboard. 

There are differences in strawboards so great that it is well 
to be careful in choosing this material, since a good board will 
give equal stability with less weight than a poorer board. A 
close-grained one should be chosen, and to have it about an 
eighth of an inch thick will be ample. Аз these strawboards 
improve by aee, anyone who is likely to do much mounting 
should put in a good stock and store them. They can be ob- 
tained almost any size and thickness. 


Rings, Pindings, etc. 


Small brass curtain rings will be found right at a cost of 
about twelve a penny, and strong tape j-inch wide will be re- 
quired. Dennison's passe-partout picture binding is made 
really for binding water-colour sketches, and in consequence 
most of the colours are too brilliant for photographs. Among 
them will be found a grey and a pleasant shade of brown, one 
of which will harmonise with the photograph, bearing in mind 
that it is only a narrow strip which shows, and that at some 
distance from the picture. 

These bindings are supplied in 12-yard rolls, and can be 
obtained from Messrs. Fallowfield or W. H. Harling, instrument 
maker, in Finsbury Pavement. They can probably be obtained 
elsewhere, but they are not generally stocked by the photo- 
graphic dealer 

BacKboard. 

To come to actual work, the first thing to do will be to pre- 

pare the board which is to form the backing and support the 


whole. 
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A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON THE POPULAR METHOD OF MOUNTING 
EXHIBITION PICTURES. 


By G. EDWARD LYDDON. ut 


Special to “Che A. P. & Ф. N." 


To do this, place the glass, which is already cut to size, 
upon a piece of strawboard larger than the glass. Decide which 
is the top of the glass, for although it is supposed to have per- 
fectly square corners, it will frequently be found that one end 
is slightly narrower than the other, and it is advisable to put 
the narrow end at the top. 

It will also be found that the glass is convex on one side and 
concave on the other, and which side shall be outside is the 
next point to decide. If the photograph is mounted on card, 
then it 1s better to put the convex side out, as the glass on this 
side has a rather better surface, and it gives a slightly better 
appearance. If, however, the photograph is stuck to paper 
only, then it is better to put the convex side inwards in order to 
get it into better contact and keep the paper or papers flat. 

Having settled these points, place the glass on the straw- 
board and gum a piece of stamp edging or other paper some- 
where near the top outside face of the glass and another piece 


Brass Ring 


g 4— Tape on Reverse Side 


` 


Showing one corner of blackboard with tape and ring 
, attached, 


» 


Fig. 1. 


on the back of the strawboard near the top; then afterwards, 
if these pieces of paper are on the outside and at the top, it 
will be known that glass and strawboard will fit one another. 
Now mark round the edge of the glass with a sharp, chisel- 
pointed pencil, remove glass, and placing a flat ruler or other 
straight-edged article as a guide, cut on the pencil lines with a 
sharp, rigid knife through the board. 


Fixing Tapes. 


The exact position in which the tapes are fixed to this board 
is not of great importance, but, say, two inches from the sides 
and three or four inches from the top will be found about right 
for an average size mounting. Mark the places where they are 
to go (two will be required, one on either side), and drive a 
z-inch wide chisel through the board at these places. A pen- 
knife will make the slot if a chisel is not handy. Then pass 
the tape through the slot from the side which will be next the 
glass, slip ring on to tape, and pass end of tape back through 
slot. This makes a loop of the tape, holding the ring which 
carries the frame. 
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Now knock down the burr made by the chisel, and the tape 
will be found to be held in position. Spread out the ends of 
the tape as shown by dotted lines in fig. 1, and glue these ends 
down to the board ; glue a piece of brown paper over them, and 
these are now perfectly secure, leaving a clean, non-sticky sur- 
face. This can now be put aside to get thoroughly dry while the 
mount and glass is prepared. 


Trimming Mounts. 


The next thing to do is to trim the mount of the photograph to 
the same size as the glass. This is done by placing the glass 
over the mounted photograph in exactly the position it is to 
occupy when finished, then marking round with a pencil and 
trimming in the same way as was done for the backboard. 
Now, when the glass is cleaned (which is easilv done with 
whiting moistened with dilute ammonia), the binding strips can 
be attached to it. 

Attaching Binding Strips. 


The binding must first be cut to the same length as the 
respective sides and ends. Unroll the binding and place suffi- 
cient length of it upon a board, place the glass over it, and cut 
off the binding with a sharp knife into strips, using the edges 
of the glass to cut against. 

The glass must be turned round so that a strip is cut to the 
same length as each side and each end, and the strips must be 
kept for the side or end each has been cut to, that is to say, the 
strip cut for the top must not be used for the bottom, nor the 
strip cut for the right-hand side used on the left-hand side. On 
a drawing board, or something flat into which pins can be in- 
serted, draw with a pencil a straight line rather longer than the 
longest length of the glass. Take one of the already cut bind- 
ing strips and pin it down, sticky side up, with two or three 
pins along its length, on to the board so that one edge exactly 
touches the line just drawn. 

Get a thin card with a sharp edge (a visiting card does very 
well), and from one end make a fine pencil line, the distance 
that this line is from end being the width of binding that it is 
desired to have showing on the face of the glass; 3-16ths inch 
will be found suitable for a moderate size picture. This card 
serves as a gauge, and is used by placing on strip already 
pinned to board, so that the pencil line on gauge is even with 
edge of binding strip, then a pin is inserted through the binding 
strip just to touch the card at the end. Three or four pins are 
inserted in the same way along the length of the strip. The 
sketch fig. 2 will make this quite clear. 
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Fig. 2. Showing method of obtaining even edge of bin ting on face of glass 
Having thus placed these pins at equal distances from the 
edge, damp that edge for that distance in (avoid damping 
further as far as possible) by means of a wet camel-hair brush ; 
then, taking the glass, bring the edge, for which the strip was 
cut, against the gauge pins, and keeping it against the pins 
bring it down on the moistened strip, making sure that the ends 
of the strip and glass coincide. Press down the glass firmly, 
withdraw all the pins, turn the glass over with the binding 
strip adhering, and rub the binding down into close contact with 
the glass by means of the finger, or preferably a cloth. In like 
manner fix the binding strips on, to the opposite side, the top, 
and finally the bottom of the glass. It must then be put aside 
to dry for twenty-four hours, otherwise in turning the strip 
over (which is done next) it may come away from the glass. 


Binding. 


It now only remains to bind everything together. To do this, 
first see that the glass is free from dust, dirt, finger-marks, etc., 
on the inside; also dust the photograph and bring these into 
contact, having the glass face down on something smooth. 

Note that the papers gummed on to glass and backboard are 
on the outside and at the top. Taking care that the edges of 
the mounted photograph correspond with the edges of the glass, 
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carefully bring the backboard into position without moving that 
of the photograph on the glass; then, taking the camel-hair 
brush again, moisten the projecting binding strip on one side 
and turn this over the back, starting in the centre and working 
out towards the two ends. Again see that the photograph is in 
its right position, and bring over the strip on the other side in 
the same way. Do the same with the two end bindings, and 
the whole is ready for hanging on the wall, after cleaning the 
outside of the glass. 
Conclusion, 

The length of the description may make the process seem 
complicated and difficult, but really it is perfectly simple, and 
there is nothing in it but what anyone who can trim and mount 
a photograph can accomplish with ease. The result is very 
effective, but to make it so the photograph must be mounted on 
card or paper larger than itself, and if the mount is rather 
large in proportion to the photograph, so much the better. 
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"3 ITTLE GALLERIES” IN 
OUR OWN HOMIES, 


By 5. C. JOHNSON. 4 Special to The A. P. & P. N.” + 
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AVE you noticed what rapid strides THE AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws has made with 
its illustrations this last year or so? At the present time, those 
being published weekly are such excellent examples of the 
printer’s art that they are all of them worth something more 
than a place among stacks of dusty ephemeral contemporary 
literature. 

Some long time ago, a writer suggested, in the now absorbed 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, that the art sheets should be removed 
from the letterpress pages and bound up separately. А better 
suggestion, to my mind, is to mount in some simple fashion 
those that please us most, and decorate the walls of our living 
rooms with them. Hanging up, they are always before us, either 
pleasing or annoying us, but if bound into a volume they will 
only be examined at somewhat rare intervals when, in fact, there 
is nothing else better to do. 

These pictures will serve admirably for the study, den, smoke- 
room, or whatever its counterpart may be called, though for 
drawing or dining rooms conventionality still clings to huge 
copies of worn-out engravings, with some such title as “ When 
the Heart is Young” or “A Last Kiss." These latter rooms, 
therefore, are not suited to being turned into miniature Salons, 
Royals, or Little Galleries. 

Having selected the room, next see to its wallpaper: a 
patternless neutral grey, green, or drab will harmonise with 
the pictures best; but certain shades of blue, cream and pink 
and any unassertive design can be tolerated. Of course, it will 
not always be possible to alter the wallpaper to assist these 
plans. In such cases, purchase a single roll and pin it over 
the offending paper in the form of panels and arrange the prints 
in these divisions. 

Many ways will suggest themselves for mounting the pictures. 
A very cheap method is to paste the selected prints on to 
ordinary pieces of cardboard, finishing off the edges with the 
binding used for passe-partout frames. The drying must 
naturally take place under some heavy weight, such as a pile of 
books, in order to obviate cockling, but care must be taken to 
see that the faces of the pictures are neither rubbed nor 
smeared during this operation. 

In this wav, we have three or four artistic pictures, unusually 
close representations of the originals, suitable for wall decora- 
tions, at a cost of something under sixpence. 

As no glass is used to protect the prints in this method, we 
can only expect our efforts to last about a year. Moral, pur- 
chase an extra copy of THE A. P. AND P. N. whenever it contains 
pictures which specially strike the fancy. 

Not only does this little suggestion help on the decorative 
scheme of our apartments, but, more important still, it uncon- 
sciously instructs us in matters of composition, lighting, 
arranging and spacing. To be constantlv brought face to face 
with an Arbuthnot, a Cadby, a Kasebier, a Keighley, or a Mortimer 
can only tend to progress, so let us have Little Galleries in our 
own homes. 
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“SURFACE” AS A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ASSET. 
By C. W. BUTLER. 


Special to Tue AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


HE surface of a print is an important factor in deter- 
mining its pictorial quality, and that such is the case 
is scen from the very large variety of paper surfaces 

nowadays available. The number of new kinds of surfaces 
has been far less remarkable this year than previously, but 
this is probably because the whole gamut has become ex- 
hausted, and ingenuity cannot devise anything fresh. 

The surface of a print depends to a large extent upon the 
original paper and its treatment in sensitising, but consider- 
able modification can be made during its drying. The actual 
paper upon which P.O.P., bromide, and other emulsions are 
coated has become a little bewildering, even to the manu- 
facturer, but there are, nevertheless, three chief varieties. 
These are the matt, glossy, and plain papers. The two 
former are coated with emulsion—not a sensitive one—which 
renders them matt or glossy respectively ; the glossy paper, 
for example, is coated with a gelatine emulsion containing 
barium sulphate, and hence the name “ baryta paper." The 
sensitive emulsion is coated on the top of this, 
and is thus kept right up on the surface of the 
paper, as well as being made to dry so as to 
produce a fine glossy surface. 

Plain paper, on the other hand, may be rough 
or smooth, and it is often tinted cream or yellow. 
Baryta papers are usually tinted mauve or pink, 
but in this case it is the gelatine surface which is 
coloured. With a plain paper the sensitive 
emulsion sinks to some extent into the pores, so 
that while the prints look quite brilliant when 
wet, they lose something of their brilliance when 
dry, the image being broken up by the uneven 
surface of the paper. 

All kinds of surfaces may be obtained with 
glossy papers, according to the means by which 
they are dried. Thus to get a real good gloss, 
one usually dries the prints after squeegeeing 
them down upon glass or ferrotype plates. A 
smoother surface is obtained if they are dried on 
celluloid, while an excellent matt effect is 
obtained if ground glass be used—the results 
being, as a rule, preferable to those obtained 
with the so-called matt papers. 

Glazing Prints. 

But, as most amateurs know, prjnts dried upon 
some material such as glass have a most un- 
pleasant way of sticking, and a good deal of wasted material 
and patience is often caused. A little method will, however, 
do away with most of the trouble. The important thing is 
to prepare the prints before squeegeeing them, as well as to 
thoroughly clean the material upon which they are to be 
dried. The gelatine must, in fact, be hardened, and an alum 
or formalin bath should be regarded as essential. In the 
case of ordinary potash alum, one ounce to the pint of water 
makes a suitable hardening bath; when chrome alum is 
preferred, a quarter of an ounce to the pint will be sufficient. 
Five minutes’ immersion, whether in alum or 10 per cent. 
solution of formalin, will suffice to render the film thoroughly 
hard; the prints should then be rinsed for five or ten minutes, 
when they will be ready for squeegceing. 

Now. as to cleaning the drving *“ boards.” Ferrotvpc 
plates and sheet glass can usually be sufficiently well cleaned 
with plain water and a clean, smooth cloth. ` But it is far 
better to polish them with some medium which will render 
`* stripping ” easy. 
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For polishing glass and ferrotvpe, we can use powdered 


French chalk, but more satisfactory is the following 
solution :— 
Spermaceli Wax 2 o os sites ee I part. 
Benzole* ускан acs d Rie e koe EPA EPOR oases 20 parts. 


Only very little of this should be used, about a couple of 
drops being allowed to a plate seven inches by five. The 
polishing is then done with a piece of clean (washed) linen. 
The plate thus cleaned should be put into water containing 
the print, which is brought into contact with it, and the two 
are drawn together from the water. Squeegeeing should be 
gentle—not too hard—and the back of the print should be 
surface-dried with blotting paper. Drying may be carried 
out quite rapidly—i.e., heat may be applied, provided the 
prints have been properly hardened ; but it is most important 
to allow the prints to become absolutely dry before апу 
attempt is made to strip them off. 


“Matting” Glossy Prints. | 
Next, as regarding matting glossy prints. Where a fairly 
coarse matt surface is wanted, ordinary ground glass may be 
employed, but it should be thoroughly cleaned with soap and 
water by means of an old tooth-brush. When dry, it should 
be lightly polished with a very little French chalk, and 
squeegeeing must not be very hard. | 
Where a smooth egg-shell surface is wanted, a piece of 
very finely ground glass should be made. Fine emery 
powder is shaken up with water and then allowed to settle; 
the water is decanted, and the muddy settlement is used to 
roughen the surface of a flat piece of glass of the requisite 
size. A convenient method of '* grinding ” is to put a few 
grains of the “mud” on the glass, and to work it over the 


By J. A. SouTHWART. 
From the Bradford Exhibition, reporied in last week's issue. 


surface with a flat glass paper-weight, using a circula: 
motion always. 

The matted celluloid sometimes used for fine focussing 
screens will also give an “ egg-shell " appearance to the 
print. 

Coming finally to the plain papers, it is worth mentioning 
that the surface can be modified, if desired, by a species of 
enamelling, or more correctly speaking, of varnishing. A 
very rough paper, for example, can be modified by applying 
to the print a solution of gelatine at a rather low temperature. 
Being low, and therefore near the setting point, the gelatine 
does not sink into the paper, but tends to level up the 
surface as well as to give to the image the effect of greater 
brilliance. 

Such is the variety at present of photographic surfaces 
that one needs to look carefully around before trving to 
greatly modify a particular brand of sensitised paper. The 
widest choice is, of course, offered to the carbon or gum 
worker, where the support can be selected at will. 
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THE BEACH. 


From the Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at 
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By CHas. Booz. 


"The A. P." Little Gattery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF А LADY. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. 
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By E. O. HoPPÉ, F.R.P.S 
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HOMEWARD AT EVENING. 
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ЈЕР Ву Т. В. BLOW. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Societys Eride ETON N 
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By ARCHIBALD COCHRANE. 
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The original of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. 


VIADUCT. 


THE 


November 2, 


LANDSCAPE 


N OVEMBER used to be the month 
of fogs, but if the present month 
be anything like the Novem- 
bers of the last four or five 
years, it will provide us 
merely with dull, warm days, 
with plenty of the rain we 
have been experiencing 
throughout the summer. 

It is, however, essentially 
the time of year when ex- 
posures have to be definitely 
increased, and the time in 
which ordinary work can be 
done is fairly limited to the 
hours between eleven and four. 


The autumnal tints are 
usually at their very best in 
November, although the 


amount of October rain has 
caused much of the foliage 
to fall already. The heaths 
and commons around London 
will be found to offer many 
picturesque bits should the 
weather be dry, and in shel- 
tered glades the rich autumnal 
colours may remain until the 
end of the month. 


OA ov 
45 pa 
мори 


WORK IN AUTUMN. 


For monochrome work the orthochromatic plate is indis- 
pensable, with a fairly deep yellow screen, otherwise it 1s 
impossible to record the rich yellow-orange and brownish- 
red tints with any accuracy ; still better is the panchromatic 
plate, which is red-sensitive, as well as sensitive to green 
and yellow, and with it the exposures will be materially 
shortened, a lighter yellow screen being possible with most 
brands. 

One is apt (о, бе deceived by the glowing colours of the 
woodlands at this time of -year, especially when the sun 
shines, and there is a tendency to become “bewildered ‘by 
the mass of material that presents itself. To overcome 
this and reduce the subject to its simplest monochromatic 
appearance, a piece of dark blue glass of a convenient 
size is recommended through which to view the scene 
before taking the photograph. It is amazing what a differ- 
ence this piece of coloured glass will make. All colour is 
apparently wiped out, and the effect is the same as that 
which will be obtained in the finished print. In this way 
falsities in tones and light can be avoided and the best 
view-points selected for making the composition, which 
should be primarily one of masses and emphasis. 

When taking landscapes of woodland bits in which the 
sunlight is peeping through the foliage and falling on the 
brightly coloured, faded leaves, there is always a tendency 
towards hardness and halation. To counteract these faults 
one should have backed plates, be liberal with exposure, and 
use a soft-working but vigorous developer, such as pyro- 
metol, rodinal, or victol, etc. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. ог from Î to 3 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. | 1/20 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... ... ... | 1/10 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 
light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... : 1/4 v5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well-lighted street scenes ... ... 1/3 L 
Buildings or trees occupving greater portion o 
picture ... ior dan “abe: eic educ E тук | С: T 
Fortraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... ... .. .. | 2 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 6 » 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Extra Rapid b ا‎ 
1/80 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/80 вес. | 1/100 вес. 
1/45 „ | 1/80 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/6 T 1/12 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/4 з 1/10 ,, 1/2 ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/2 99 1/4 99 1/5 99 1/6 99 
11 e. I T 1/2  . 1/3  ,, 

5 secs. | З secs. | 2 secs. | 11 УЗ 


| 


As a further euide we append а list of some af the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into v»oubs which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Warwick, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Marion, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome ; Ortho B, 
BARNET, Rr and Panchromatic. PAGET, XXXXX. 
„ Super Speed: » Special Rapid 

Cavett. Royal Standard Extra Rapid Plates. VipEx, Special Rapid. , 

Special Ex.R. BARNET, Extra Rapid. Woe Speed Бари 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 4» — Ortho. Noc Den d cud 
Gem, Salon. Cavett, Royal Standard Rae aa йы. 

» Portrait Extra Rapid. Ва апа Pinachrome 
hi. ғор, Monarch. i Royal Standard i 

Zenith. Ortho. | Rapid Plates. 


” 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
РА Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
is Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme. 
PS, 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
" Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 


EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 


GEM, 


Ісғокр, Rapid Chromatic. by 


IMPERIAL, S 
LuwiERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. | 


BARNET, Film. 

CabETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
5 Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 

Flat Film. 

EASTMAN. Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 

EnsiGn, Film. 

GEM, Isochromatic. 
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Ortho. 
Meteor. 


Special Rapid. 
ial Rapid. 


GEM, Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
8 Sovereign. 
N.F 


” Us 

Корак, N.C. Film. 

и Premo Film Pack 
Корор, Plate. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

ii Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PacET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
»  Chromo-Isolar 
BARNET, Medium. 


Где speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho 
Cristom, Film. 
ILFORD Curomatic 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait, 


PacEgT, XXX. di 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epowarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwicx, Ordinary 
WRaTTEN,, Instantaneous 
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UCKY and skilful 
B indeed (or perhaps 

one should say 
* easily satisfied") is he 
who can say, “ My nega- 
tives are so satisfactory 
when they come out of 
the fixing bath that no 
after-treatment seems 
In the majority of cases it would seem that 


required." | 
with gathering experience each negative brings up a whisper 
of regret, a wish that it had been a trifle more exposed or 
a little less developed, etc. 

Now at this point the best hint one can have is to “go 
slowly,” and not rush the thing through some process that 


does rather more harm than good. It is well to try some 
safe and simple course that, if found unfruitful, can be 
easily annulled, so that we may, as it were, start again de 
novo. A simple example will make this clear. Here we 
have a negative that gives a weak print—z.e., one in which 
the light and shade contrasts are insufficient. 

“Clearly a case for intensification,” you say without a 
moment’s hesitation. Probably you are right; but this is 
by no means always the case. 

But before intensification is attempted, let us ask two 
practical questions. First, what is the printing process to be? 
Let us say the aim is an enlargement on bromide paper. 
Now by all means try what your negative will give you by 
contact printing with smooth P.O.P. paper, but do not jump 
to the conclusion that because the P.O.P. is lacking in 
light and shade contrast, therefore the negative will not give 
a bright bromide enlargement. Not only would this be 
measuring the bromide process by the P.O.P. method, but 
also it would be judging enlarging (with artificial light) by 
contact printing (with daylight). 

I do not say that the P.O.P. is no guide to the bromide 
enlargement. An old and experienced printer by both 
methods probably could judge the one very fairly well by 
the other. But for the inexperienced worker, this is not quite 
SO easy as it may seem. 

Then there is the second question, viz., What is the light 
and shade quality or character that we are desiring to have 
in the finished and framed result? For the moment we may 
defer other questions—such as the intention to use the 
bromide enlargement for toning or oil pigmenting—and 
merely consider the enlargement as a final result. 

Supposing, then, that our P.O.P. print is weak in light 
and shade contrast. Before touching the negative in any 
way, beyond spotting out dust spots, scratches, and other 


Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. 


L—THE NEGATIVE FOR ENLARGING. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A, F.R.P.S. 


A` Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 
mechanical defects, it will be a very profitable exercise 
to make not only one but several enlargements. This 
does not involve the wasting of several large pieces of 
paper. Quarter-plate pieces will be large enough to ° 
use as tests if one selects some part of the picture which 
includes a bit of high and deep shadow. For instance, in 
the case of a portrait negative one can include a bit of chin, 
white collar, and black coat, or the high light on the brow 
and a patch of dark hair. 

We have three distinct ways of controlling contrast. First, 
by varying the degree of enlargement—+z.e., the greater the 
scale of enlargement, other things being comparable, the 
more the contrast. Thus it comes about so often that a nega- 
tive which gives a nice bright contact bromide print gives a 
hard black-and-white soot-and-whitewash enlargement. 
Secondly, by using a quite small stop, and, of course, in- 
creasing exposure, we get increased contrast. The small 
stop gives us sharper definition, if we want it; but, as it 
very often happens, we do not want this sharpness, and there- 
fore we can put the whole thing slightly out of focus from the 
start—or we can start the exposure with sharp definition and 
then introduce diffusing by altering the position of the lens, 
or use a diffusing screen of bolting silk, chiffon, etc. 

Then again there yet remains to us a measure of control 
of contrast, by selecting a contrast-giving developer, such as 
quinol, amidol, etc., by the use of bromide, etc. And yet 
again we have another arrow in the quiver, in the direction 
of intensifying the print, etc. You will thus see that intensi- 
fication 15 not the one and only means of getting extra 
contrast. 

And, moreover, it must not be forgotten that with most 
forms of intensification it is by no means an easy, if possible, 
thing to remove the intensification, should it be found ex- 
cessive or unsatisfactory in any way. 

This brings me round to suggest that every present-day 
worker should make a few careful experiments with the 
uranium intensification process. 

“Uranium!” exclaims the horror-struck reader. “It is 
quite out of date; it fades; it has every vice and no virtues.” 

True, it 1s out of fashion, and it fades under certain con- 
ditions ; but it has two very valuable qualities : — 

(1) It is gradual and under control, so that it can be 
stopped at any moment. 

(2) If unsatisfactory, it can be easily and almost instantly 
removed. 

It has been put out of fashion by being used for an un- 
suitable purpose, viz., the colour changing—+.e., toning—of 
bromide prints. But it is a poor argument against the use 
of a corkscrew to say that it makes a bad latchkey. 


“Optical Lanterns, and How to Use them."—4An interesting 
and useful booklet bearing this title has just been published 
by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. No less than sixty-four pages of 
Closely printed and well illustrated matter are contained within 
the covers. A complete list of optical lanterns and sundries, 
for which the firm of Butcher are so well known, forms the latter 
half of the book, while the first half contains a well written 
article by Alec J. Jones on the principles of optical projec- 
tion and their practical application with the lantern. This is 
illustrated throughout with blocks of various types of lanterns 
and diagrams, showing their action, etc. All forms of 
illuminants are described, and the different methods of working 
various kinds of lanterns fully set out. No lantern worker 
should fail to get this little publication, which will be sent post 
free for 6d. on application to Messrs. Butcher. It is one of the 
best booklets on the subject we have seen. 


"The ABC Guide to Autotype Carbon Printing.’’—This book 
has long been regarded as a reliable and exhaustive guide to 
carbon printing, and a new and revised edition, now issued at 
the popular price of one shilling, should attract the attention 
of every worker in the carbon process. The new edition con- 
tains much that did not appear in the earlier editions, notably 
a mention of the oil process, and lists of failures and remedies 
with the carbon process. All important advances and up-to-date 
ideas in the working of carbon are included, and the book is 
illustrated throughout with photographs showing the actual 
manipulation during the production of carbon prints. This book 
may be considered the last word on the present condition of the 
process, and although newer methods of producing photo- 
graphic pictures have appeared recently, there are few, if any, 
that can compare in beauty with a perfect Autotype print, and 
readers should send to the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford 
Street, W.C., for a copy of this guide: 
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NOTES F ROM YORKSHIRE. By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Autochromes at How strangely the unexpected happens ! 
Leeds P.S. Special! and costly apparatus had been 

| provided by the Leeds Photographic Society 

to project the beautiful autochrome slides brought down by Mr. 
Thomas K. Grant, to give picture and colour to his observations 
on the Autochrome Plate—apparatus which a year ago worked 
perfectly at Mr. Grant's lecture, as also at a trial trip on the 
afternoon in question; but at the evening's demonstration it 
unfortunately showed a characteristic attitude of a certain 
quadruped that wouldn't budge. The vagary on the part of the 
arc lamp greatly marred the display, hence Mr. Grant's pic- 
tures were not seen to their full advantage. It was a great 
pity, for those who had handled the slides in daylight were 
loud in sounding their praise. Mr. Grant demonstrated the 
principles of the process and the constitution of the plate in 
his usual chatty style, emphasising the value of the autochrome 
plate in science, it now being possible to work with artificial 
light, and for photomicrography this is a most valuable advance. 


Flashlights at Recent demonstrations of flashlight photo- 
Hull and Leeds. graphy given at the Hull Photographic 
Society and the Leeds Camera Club gave 

evidence of the popularity of the subject, as a demonstration, 
by the excellent musters of members who turned up to see them. 
Mr. F. C. Hart, of the * Agfa’’ house, capably illustrated the 
possibilities of the process as a winter pastime, and, given care 
in ascertaining the speed of the plate, the working of the aper- 
ture of the lens, the distance of the subject from the camera, and 
keeping the powder dry, there is a certain picture every shot. 
It must, however, be confessed that much of the success of 
flashlight photography is due to the method of ignition of the 
flash powder. The method Mr. Hart favours is electrical 
ignition, but the apparatus costs a guinea, and whilst there are 
numerous cheaper substitutes, there are none so effective or 
certain. The obiect of a flashlight lamp is to secure the perfect 
combustion of each grain of powder at nearly the same moment. 
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With a blow-through lamp—against the use of which Mr. Hart 
offered an urgent warning— particles of burning metal are driven 
in all directions, and sometimes the camera bellows, the carpets, 
the table-cloths, or the operator's sartorial adornment, are the 
objects of settlement, to their obvious detriment. 


Winter Syllabuses. The Armley and Wortley Photographic 

Society have issued a strong syllabus of lec- 
tures, and intend to emulate the success of their first exhibition 
of last year by preparing for another next April. The Doncaster 
Camera Club are also holding their annual exhibition on 
November 16 to 19, and have secured the services of Messrs. 
Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., and W. Fisher Ward, M.D., as 
judges. A good syllabus of lectures completes the programme. 
The syllabus of the Rodley Society is something in the nature 
of a tour, for one finds the initials, R, F, C, or B, which precede 
each subject, indicate when the lectures are held at Rodley, 
Farsley, Calverley, or Bramley. The items are good, and Mr. 
Crossley, the secretary is geniality personified. 


Two Phases of By a singular happy coincidence, two 
Art. phases of art may be viewed almost side by 

side in the Bradford City Art Gallery at the 

present time. On the ground floor of the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall the exhibition of pictorial photography by the Bradford 
Photographic Society is housed. The display of artistic photo- 
graphy is broad in character, and the standard is good, ranging 
from Alex. Keighley's decorative Italian landscapes to the 
figure and genre work of Mr. and Mrs. A. Bracewell, J. A. 
Southwart, and J. Harold Liebreich. In the upper gallery a 
week ago the Yorkshire Union of Artists presented their annual 
autumn exhibition of paintings and water colours for the 
twenty-second time. Portraiture is strongly represented, whilst 
seascape studies make a prominent display, and particularly the 
work of the hon. sec., Mr. W. Edwin Tindall, should not be 
missed by photographers who have some artistic perception. 


A NEW RAPID PORTRAIT LENS, WITH DIFFUSION OF FOCUS ADJUSTMENT. 
THE MOST RECENT INTRODUCTION OF MESSRS. TAYLOR, TAYLOR, AND HOBSON. 


IRST put on the market in 1841, the Petzval form of portrait 

lens has for a period of sixty-eight years maintained its 
premier position as the lens to be used when a minimum of 
exposure is to be given, the modifications of the original form 
introduced during this long period being by no means con- 
siderable. 

Under these circumstances the fact that so eminent a firm 
as Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, of Leicester, definitely 
challenge the Petzval 
form by the introduc- 
tion of a quite 
different type of 
rapid (F/3.5) portrait 
lens is a matter of 
considerable interest. 

In this new lens 
we have, as will be 
noticed, an instru- 
ment which tends 
rather on the side of 
extra rapidity, even 
for a portrait lens, 
the usual speed for 
portrait lenses being 
F/4, although portrait 
lenses of short focus 
are occasionally made of higher rapidity. A working speed 
of F/3.5 is, in short, rather exceptional for a portrait lens of 
twelve inches equivalent focal length, like the lens now before us. 

We may pass on to an exact description of the actual lens 
sent to us by Messrs. Taylor,Taylor and Hobson. The optical 
system is that of the H. Dennis Tavlor triplet, the equivalent 
focus twelve inches, the optical diameter a trifle over three 
and a half inches, and the working intensity F/3.5. Although 
this lens will cover whole-olate, or even a size larger, it is sold 
as a "cabinet," the cabinet mount being 44 by 64, but the 
actual print is a trifle smaller. The reason of this modest 
claim, as regards covering power, arises chiefly from the fact 
that the portraitist almost invariably so works as to include 
onlv a very narrow angle; indeed. many professional por- 
traitists would consider a focal length of twelve inches desirable 
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for a carte-de-visite portrait, but in ordinary cases space dis- 
allows this use, as the distance between the sitter and the lens 
would be about twenty-five feet. On the other hand, a distance 
of about eighteen feet will suffice when the lens of twelve inches 
focus is used in taking a cabinet portrait. 

An interesting and indeed important feature of the new lens 
is the fact that it is small and compact, at least in a relative 
sense, or by comparison with the usual portrait lens, the gain 
being partly in the shortness of the optical system and partly 
in the compactness of the mounting. ‘Taking the maximum optical 
diameter as three and a half inches, it is surprising to find that the 
outside of the iris diaphragm casing only measures five and a 
quarter inchesin diameter, ап 1 that the lens screws into a standard 
four-inch flange of the Royal Photographic Society, this having 
twelve threads to the inch and corresponding to a core diameter 
of 3.893 inches. 

As regards optical characteristics, the most notable are flat- 
ness of field and absence of astigmatism, not only in respect to 
the area or size for which the lens is sold, but for a considerably 
larger area. Definition is, however, the first essential in a 
portrait lens intended for general or all-round work, and in this 
respect the lens before us is highly satisfactory, the definition 
being minute even when the full aperture is used, and, what is 
more, there is no falling away of the definition towards the edges 
of the field which is specified. 

Although we have postulated that definition is the first essen- 
tial in a portrait lens for general or all-round work, it must not 
be forgotten that often it is necessary to subdue or tone down 
the definition, methods of doing this having been from time to 
time put before our readers. Messrs. Tavlor, Taylor and Hob- 
son, however, provide a ready means whereby the adjustment 
for sharpness may be disturbed to any required extent, so as to 
give just the degree of sharpness or unsharpness that may be 
required for pictorial effect. For this purpose the forward 
portion of the mount is inade to revolve, and while it is being 
turned the effect on the focussing screen may be watched and 
studied. 

The price of the lens under notice is £18, and those who are 
interested should communicate with Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and 
Hobson, at Stoughton Street Works, Leicester, or at the London 
depot, 18, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, 
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TONES ON P.O.P. 


Query.—Can you tell me why I cannot get good prints in 
P.O.P.? They show all detail, as you will see from those 
enclosed, but they look grey and muddy, and never tone to a 
purple colour. Do you suggest any other bath than the sulpho- 
cyanide and gold, which is what I have been using? 


R. G. T. (Todmorden). 


Reply.— Yours is an old trouble, and arises from the negatives 
and not from the paper or the toning bath. Years ago, in the 
wet plate days of the '60's, negatives were very strong and 
vigorous, and the printing paper, which was home-made, con- 
tained a great deal of silver. When the dry plate came into 
use, photographers had difficulty in getting negatives with 
much contrast, and changes were made in the salting and sen- 
sitising of the printing paper to counteract this softness of the 
negative. As the dry plate came to be better made and its 
characteristics better understood, it was found possible to get 
quite vigorous negatives, but the fact remains that year by 
year negatives are made softer and softer. All the printing 
papers of to-day are so manufactured as to give prints from 
these comparatively weak negatives. The popularity of the 
many ''gaslight" papers is due in no small measure to the 
fact that they give a bright print from the more or less feeble 
negative of the day. Platinotype papers also have been 
hardened, so that a negative of ten years ago can hardly be got 
to print well on the papers made to-day, the prints being dis- 
tinctly too harsh. 

Now although P.O.P. has been so made of late years as to 
print from feeble negatives, it is possible to have a negative too 
feeble for it. Of course, you may get a negative so flat and 
weak that the print in the frame looks hopeless, and generally 
in such a case the negative is intensified or tried in some other 
paper. But if the contrast is sufficient to give a reasonably 
pretty result before toning, one is tempted to carry through the 
operations of toning and fixing, and, generally speaking, the 
image is not robust enough to yield a good purple tone. Where 
the negative is inclined to be feeble, the only thing to save the 
print is to tone it slightly, having an excess of sulphocyanide 
and a minimum of gold chloride, tone slightly and be satisfied 
with a brown instead of a purple tone. Full toning in a bath 
richer in gold will not result in a purple tone, but will only give 
a sickly, grey, wash-out looking print, which is practically the 
description you apply to your prints which you enclose. 

Assuming that the negatives are fairly clean and quick print- 
ing—that is, that the shadows are not thick and the negatives 
generally clogged and heavy—we should advise you to carefully 
intensify them with mercury and ammonia. You would then 
see that, without any change in either printing paper or toning 
bath formula, it was possible to get prints of a much better 
tone as well as of a more vigorous contrast. 

We do not think you can improve on the sulphocyanide ana 
gold toning bath, and we append a good formula, which is both 
perfectly simple and capable of easy modification, for the pro- 
duction of either brown or purple tones. 


A.—Ammonium sulphocyanide ........................... I OZ 
Lr llt Tc E 8 oz. 
B.—Gold chloride ............................................. 15 gi. 
Distilled "water... irons oes Deseret evt 3 02. 


To dissolve the gold chloride, first scrape the label off the tube 
and then drop the tube into a clean bottle. Break it with a 
clean glass rod and pour in the 3 oz. of distilled water. Then 
stir with the rod and slowly withdraw the rod so as to bring 
as little of the gold solution out on it as possible. 

To mix a toning bath for use, take 


Му AUER зум ырлаан н E Port M ICE ri Ee 8 oz. 
7 e mcn EXP I20 minims 
po cr E E e 120 3s 
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Thıs bath will tone prints from good plucky negatives to a rich 
purple. 

For prints from weak negatives which can only be toned to a 
brown colour the following modification in the bath may be 
made :— 


WY ALOT ee m 8 oz. 
A. cM 240 minims 
| 3o to 60 з 


In toning prints brown it is better to work by daylight when- 
ever possible, and to examine the print by looking at it instead 
of through it For purple tones, look at the colour in the 
shadows by holding the print up and looking through it, stop- 
ping toning when the shadows are a rich chocolate brown. 


SEPIA TONING OF BROMIDES. 
Query.—Some bromide enlargements which I have been 
toning are very weak and yellowish in colour, and I want a 
stronger, deeper brown. I have followed instructions carefully, 
but the results are unsatisfactory. W. J. T. (Durham). 


Reply.—We think you have failed to secure the richness of 
colour because the print before toning is not sufficiently rich. 
Although it has been maintained by Mr. H. W. Bennett that 
the sulphide toning process slightly intensifies a print, this 
intensification is slight, and is apparent in the high lights to 
a greater extent than in the shadows, and while a print untoned 
may look delicate, the image being in pearly greys, it will look 
dirty or muddy and weak when these greys are translated into 
brown. The brown print must in fact be reasonably rich if it 
is to look well, and this means that your original bromide print 
must be from a sufficiently plucky negative, and must be de- 
veloped fully, so that the image is not merely on the surtace, 
but is in the film. The print need not be very dark, but it 
must be rich and fairly strong. What we recently said about 
a print or enlargement intended for the bromoil process applies 
in this case equally. So much for richness of effect. If, how- 
ever, you want to secure a brown which is actually cooler in 
colour, that is, a brown which is less brown and more approach- 
ing a warm black, we would suggest Bennett's formula, in 
which we 

Add Mercury to the Bleacher. 

The formula given is as follows :— 


A.—Potassium ferricyanide .............................. I OZ. 
Potassium bromide .................................... 1j oz. 
Water; Mp: ЧО. iioc rye obest m Ps Move pe d Expos 9 02. 

B.—Bichloride of mercury ............................: i oz. 
Potassium bromide ................................. } oz 
Water, UP Cn 9 OZ. 


These two solutions are mixed in various proportions in order 
to produce tones ranging from a warm brown to a pure black. 
In order to give definite data we have given three variations, 
which will produce warm brown, cool brown, and pure black 
tones, the black being a richer engraving black than the 
original colour of the bromide print. 


(1) For Pure Black Tones. 


A "SOLUTION: она арос ноа аа 160 minims. 
NETS TIT Io drams. 
had iow ecc EL 4 OZ. 


With this quantity of mercury solution the print is considerably 
intensified in the toning processs. 


(2) For Cool Brown Tones. 


AC Solution Ec 130 minims. 
Hz SOLON а raten tese cu ааа ЕГ 80 minims. 
Water M -—-——— M——P 4 OZ. 

(3) For Warm Brown Tones. 
A solution SO аЬ a deu E 160 minims. 
B- solution itr P none. 
Water ОЛЕ УУ ОЛУ УУ ООО at 4 OZ. 
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Bleaching is done with solution 1, 2, or 3, according to the 
tone desired, the operation being carried on in exactly the 
usual way. With bleachers т and 2, however, it is necessary to 
not only wash out the yellow of the bleaching solution, but 
atter doing so to give the print three consecutive changes of 
three minutes each in 


Hydrochloric acid. са a A рде 1 dram. 
rog E РРА РИК IO OZ. 


The object of these acid baths is to remove the mercury solu- 
tion, which would otherwise remain in combination with the 
gelatine. 

Two Further Factors. 


The character of the sodium sulphide, which is used for 
browning the image, 1s important. While there is no need to buy 
a chemically pure sample, the ordinary crystals of a greenish- 
brown colour must be avoided. White crystals may be 
obtained at a moderate price from any reliable firm of dealers 
in chemicals, such as Hopkin and Williams, or Johnson and 
Sons, and others. The strength most suitable is:— 


SOU sulphide „саноа 20 gr. 
uf ge а T TEE TOR $ OZ. 


The other factor, which is somewhat important, is the use 
of a print which has been dried after fixing and washing. To 
proceed to tone a print while still wet from the washing water 
is to invite uneven results, and, in many cases, muddy tones. 
We need scarcely add that in all cases better results are 
obtained with prints which are quickly fied and quickly 
washed. By this we do not mean prints the fixation and wash- 
ing of which have been scamped. А bromide print will stand 
ten minutes’ fixation in a bath of 4 oz. hypo to the pint if it is 
kept immersed. The print suffers from fixation when ıt is float. 
ing face upwards on the surface of the hypo bath. In the same 
way washing must be thorough, but this thoroughness is not 
attained by hours of soaking, but by frequent hand changes, or 
by the use of a rose-spray on back and front of the print alter- 
nately for a period of, say, 15 minutes. 


Бы 
ROTHERHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


LMOST uncomfortably crowded our representative found 
the Rotherham exhibition in full swing a week ago. A 
thoroughly alive committee and a secretary who revels in hard 
work, and plenty of it, Кееоѕ the popularity of the function from 
declining. The pictures in the inain interest some, but one 
must see that the Rotherham orchestra’s rendering of “ Micky's 
Birthday," or the intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” the 
display of lantern slides, Verascope slides of aviation pictures, 
or the animated pictures of the Sheffield Photographic Company 
all tend to make for success, and, incidentally, to bring in the 
sixpences. | | 

So far as the pictures are concerned, having seen previous 
exhibitions at Rotherham, one cannot be otherwise than im- 
pressed by the improvement in nearly all the sections, but most 
particularly so in the open class for landscape, seascape, etc., 
which has drawn an entry of 115 subjects of a higher standard 
than a year ago. Bromide as a medium appears to appeal to 
the greatest majority of exhibitors, but in the few examples of 
bromoil and oil mediums, it is easily recognised that the 
medium has done much to improve the pictorial quality of even 
the commonplace subject. 

The next improved class is the one for members’ “ Boards of 
Exhibits.” This class is something of a novelty outside 
Rotherham, but at this society it is its most successful feature 
of members’ display. To each member who notifies his inten- 
tion to exhibit, a given space is allotted, and he stands or falls 
in local reputation exactly by the quality of the display he 
makes. According to the size of his subjects, he has room 
for six up to a dozen exhibits or more, which may or may not 
be framed. It will be seen that to create and maintain a reason- 
ably high standard, from the average member, is no light task, 
and is somewhat risky for a public exhibition. Seeing the work 
a year ago and seeing it now, one is assured that the Rotherham 
committee are on right lines, for there is a general improvement 
in pictorial quality, apart from the technical aspect. 
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A Record.—After continuous service for twenty-one years as 
hon. sec. and treasurer of the Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has had to resign that 
office owing to ill-health. His numerous friends will wish him 
a speedy recovery. In the meantime Mr. H. Wild, of Berrycroft, 
Warwick Park, takes over the duties Mr. Chamberlain has relin- 
quished. 
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Мг. 5. Wortley, LL.B., of 10, Newhall Street, Birmingham, is the 
new hon. sec. of the Birmingham Photographic Society, vice 
Lewis Lloyd. 

Entries for the Southampton Exhibition close November 12th. 
Entry forms should be obtained without delay from the hon. 
sec., Mr. S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


Punch now offers sets of lantern slides and lectures illustrative 
of various phases of his career, to societies and individuals on 
payment of one guinea. Particulars from Punch office, Bouverie 
Street, London. 

The annual exhibition of the Dundee and East of Scotland 
Photographic Association has just been held, and has attracted 
a large number of visitors. The pictures reached a high degree 
of excellence. 

Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., will deliver his 
presidential address before the Royal Photographic Society on 
November oth. His subject will be “ The Influence of Painting 
upon Photography.” 

A nature photographic society is now being formed with Mr. 
К. Kearton, F.Z.S., as president. The subscription is 2s. per 
arnum. Those interested should write to the hon. sec., Carl 
Edwards, F.N.P.S., Woodlesford, Leeds. 


The arrangements for the Southport photographic exhibition 
in the City Art Gallery are in an advanced state. Prospectus 
and entry forms are now ready. A loan collection from leading 
workers will be a feature of the show. 

The first house exhibition to be held at the new premises of 
the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, will be 
opened this evening (November 2nd). It will consist of a 
collection of photographs by Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.P.S. 

А new bleach-out process has been invented for printing in 
colours, by Dr. Stobbe, of Leipzig; aniline colours are used, 
which bleach out under the influence of sunlight; the grey 
mixture with which the paper is coated consists, as usual, of dyes 
of the three primary colours. 

Twelve copies only of the special illustrated catalogue of the 
Photographic Salon remained over at the close of the exhibition. 
These are obtainable at ss. each, and application should be 
made for them to Mr. Walter Benington, The Photographic Asso- 
ciation, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, W. 

Last week, at the London Sessions, sentence of three years' 
penal servitude each was passed on George Silvester, a baker, 
and Henry Newton, a job buyer, for feloniously receiving a 
number of cameras and other articles, valued at #1445, which had 
been stolen from the premises of Messrs. Newman and Guardia, 
of Rathbone Place. 

Mr. Chas. R. Rowe, 83, Edith Avenue, Plymouth, is prepared 
to deliver, free of charge, his illustrated lecture on Devon, dur- 
ing the present season. This lecture is both interesting and 
instructive, and societies who desire to secure Mr. Rowe’s ser- 
vices should apply to him for particulars without delay, enclos- 
ing stamped envelope. 

Miss E. M. Russell, 43, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, W., 
is the w.nner of the Ensign Roll Film Competition for October. 
licughtons, Ltd., offer a three guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close on the 3rd 
of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


Houghtons, Ltd., have sent us a list of bookings of their 
Ensyna lectures for the coming month. We note that the firm 
has two demonstrators (Messrs. F. J. Stedman and F. Marshall), 
and that practically every date for the month is taken in 
various parts of the country. Hon. secs. who have still vacant 
dates in their winter programmes should endeavour to secure 
the Ensvna lecture and demonstration. A postcard to 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and $9, High Holborn, will bring full 
particulars. 

So popular were the lectures given last year by Mr. R. Hes- 
keth, of the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Altrin- 
claim, that this year he is booked up for nearly every night 
from the end of October, 1909, to the end of February, 1910. Mr. 
Hesketh's lecture this season is entitled, ‘ Modern Photographic 
Apparatus and Exhibition of Thornton-Pickard Prize Slides," 
and if any hon. sec. of any society where the lecture is not 
alreadv booked wishes to arrange a fixture to fit the lecturer's 
engagements, a letter to the above address, with vacant dates, 
will receive prompt attention. 
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"THE A. P. and P. N." Weckly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


November 2, 1909. 
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In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from “| regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
e 


Extra prizes are awarded when t 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 
rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards 


uality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes, The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Thos. 
Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West Hartlepool. (Title of print, 
* Sad Asenath.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, 
Euryscope ; stop, F/6; exposure, 3 seconds ; time of dav. 3 p.m., 
October ; developer, Walburn's; printing process, cream crayon 
Seltona. 

The Second Prize to F. Dainton, 35, Harvist Road, Brondes- 
bury, N. (Title of print, “The Bride.") Technical data: stop, 
F/6; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to Frank Bolton, Scutari, Spring Bank West, 
Hull. (Title of print, *Whitby—An Early Morning Impres- 
sion.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N. F., backed; lens, 
back combination of R.R.; stop, F/16; exposure, 4 seconds; 
time of day, 6.30 a.m., September; developer, rodinal, 1-50; 
printing process, enlargement of Kodak White Royal bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to John Maddison, 149, Grange Road E., 
Middlesbrough. (Title of print, *'Gooseberries.") Technical 
data: Plate, Edwards’ iso. ; lens, Busch R.R.; stop, F/16; ex- 
posure, 10 minutes; time of day, 4.30 p.m., July; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


H. W. W. McAnally, Campden Hill ; John M. Knapp, Wolver- 
ton; Н. M. Hames, Boston; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; 
R. H. Herford, Manchester ; Alfred Leader, Bristol; Miss Edith 
Farrer, Scarborough; H. G. Grainger, Leeds; Wm. Wain- 
wright, Dudley; R. Marshall, Grangemouth; R. M. Gahey, 
Cambuslang ; H. T. Winterhalder, Kettering. 


Class I. 

Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech (3); C. S. Walker, Kensington; John 
Lancaster, Skipton; K. Nozaki, Kew Gardens; Miss G. 
Meadows, Blackheath; E. Bush, Harlow; Geo. Philbey, Walt- 
hamstow ; Thos. Stevenson, Addlestone; H. Kingscote, London, 
S.W.; A. E. Braham, Manchester; H. Sadler, York; L. A. 
Loades, Morpeth; S. B. Dawson, Guernsey; R. G. V. Dymock, 
Southampton; W. Pye, Gainsborough; Thos. W. Walker, 
Sunderland; Chas. Н. Clinton, Birmingham; Е. Pahrez, 
Leytonstone; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; H. Beaumont, 
Nelson; A. E. Benney, Victoria Park; W. M. Bates, St. 
Helens; Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth ; Smith Lister, Colne; 
G. Ledsham, Chester; Miss Convers Haycraft, Blackheath Park, 
S.E.; H. R. Allen, Watford; Ed. Roper, Ipswich; C. H. Gag- 
gero, Bowes Park; A. Allen, Winchmore Hill, N. 


Claee II. 

W. Ramsay, Guildford; F. W. Gardner, Harrow ; Geo. S. 
Wiliams, High Wycombe; G. Wansey Smith, London E.C.; 
Miss Vance, Birkenhead ; W. Clifford Warner, W. Kensington ; 
Hy. Warner, W. Kensington; Miss M. Blake Cornhill-on- 
Tweed ; S. Crabtree, Leeds ; Miss M. Haviland, Courtown Har- 
bour (2); J. W. Faulkner, Notting Hill Gate; Ernest Mitchell, 
Wakefield ; R. Medley Fanstone, Romsey ; F. W. Watts, Sutton 
Coldfield; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop's 
Stortford; J. C. Matthews, Torquay; F. C. Boyes, Theydon 
Bois; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; Geo. Ryding, 
Manchester; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2); W. M. 
Bottomley, Halifax; E. Stafford, Saxmundham (2); Miss E. 
Moon, Anerley; Wm. Sumner, Lancaster; H. B. Bradley, 
Manchester. 

Cleee III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Herbert W. Hoffmann, 
Chine House, Osborne Road, Romford, Essex. (Title of print, 
“ Portrait of a Boy.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. 
ortho. ; lens, Cooke III. ; stop, F/6; exposure, 3 seconds, time 
of day, 11.30 a.m., October; developer, rodinal; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

F. V. Le Manquais, Wimbledon; Jas. Crisp, Coggeshall ; 
Walter Wood, London, S.W.; A. Rogers. St. John’s Hill, S.W.; 
Miss Anderson, Eltham; F. W. Dennis, Madagascar; B. Ball, 
Nelson; L. Thirkell, Lewisham; J. Sim, Stewarton; F. J. 
Bryan, Longton; Miss Winifred Baker, Purley; J. P. Fowler, 
Thornton Heath; H. J. Foster, New Malden; J. McCarthy, 
Limerick ; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough ; D. W. Scott, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; W. Hill Smith, Lightcliffe; J. G. Long, Timperley ; 
Wm. Davidson, Woodford Green; E. J. Rumbelow, Acton, W.; 
Percy O. Crowhurst, Briehton; F. L. Verster, Amsterdam; 
A. R. Hollis, Lee, S.E.; John Renwick, Alva; F. Gorgees, 
Abertillery ; J. R. Charlton, New Brighton; R. F. Dias, Cam- 
bridge; J. C. Bryden, Edinburgh; S. A. F. St. John, Oxford; 
Miss Gyles, Kensington; Duncan C. Sinclair, Glasgow ; A. E. 
Turton, Hereford; Miss E. Moon, Anerley; T. H. Marshall, 
Bromley. 


— — — — ette — ————— 


The Photographic Convention and the Kent Survey.—Members 
of the Photographic Convention are earnestly requested to 
contribute to the Photographic Record and Survey of Kent 
permanent prints (platinum or carbon) from some of the nega- 
tives which they made during the Photographic Convention of 
this year. The Survey of Kent was well represented by a loan 
collection in Mr. Bothamley's exhibition at the Convention, and 
the pictures that it receives are well and carefully housed and 
indexed in the very fine museum and library at Maidstone. 
Members who can contribute such prints are invited to send 
them direct to J. H. Allchin, Curator, The Museum, Maidstone. 


The annual general meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Amateur Photographic Association was held in the rooms 
of the Association, 180, W. Regent Street, on Monday, 18th 
October. Mr. James Baillie, president, presided over a large 
turnout of members. The treasurer's accounts, which showed a 
balance of over £40 on the year's working, and the secretary's 
report, which gave the menbership as 314, an increase of 14 


on the year, were duly presented and passed. The following 
office-bearers were elected :—President, Mr. Victor L. Alexander; 
vice-president, Mr. Thos. Calder; hon. sec., Mr. Jas. W. Mac- 
kenzie ; hon. treas., Mr. Alex. G. Watson; hon. lanternist, Mr. 
John W. Downs; hon. curator, Mr. W. G. Buchanan; hon. 
librarian, Mr. Arch. Dowie ; and the six vacancies on the council 
were filled bv the election of Messrs. Baillie, McKissack, Long- 
muir, Muir, West, and Copland. Mr. Victor L. Alexander, the new 
president, then delivered his presidential address. 


** Spiders and Their Habits " is the title of an extensive and 
very perfect series of lantern slides just issued by Messrs. San- 
ders and Co., of 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. These slides 
are from negatives by Richard Hancock, whose natural history 
studies are well known at the exhibitions. The series are sub- 
divided into groups, and the collection numbers 270. They are 
supplied at 1s. 3d. each. А full printed list will be sent on 
application to the above address. Readers should also ask for 
list of other photographic specialities supplied by this firm. 
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the Advertisement pages. 


T must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


INR 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. ' 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
F- with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 

will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


їй Уу, 


L D 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND Рнотосклгніс News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “Query” or *'Criticism" on the outside. 


PN ANININ. 


Rodinal Developer for Plates. 
Can you please give me a simple formula for rodinal, and 
how to modify it for under and over exposure? The simpler 
the better in my case. H. W. H. (Croydon). 


In 1 oz. of water dissolve 8 grains of potassium bromide. For 
what you regard as correct exposure, take 25-30 minims of 
rodinal, and half this quantity, č.e., 12-15 minims, of the 
bromide solution per oz. water. For over-exposure, take 50 to 
6o minims of rodinal, and double as much, viz., 100-120 minims, 
bromide solution per oz. For under-exposure, take 10 to 15 
minims of rodinal (and ло bromide) per oz. water. 


Magnifiers. 
I have just bought a “ Midg" guinea camera, but do not 
quite understand about the magnifiers, 4, 8, 12, o, etc. 
M. S. (Olney). 


With cameras of the fixed focus kind one can only get objects 
in focus if they are not nearer than a certain distance, depend- 
ing on the focal length of lens and stop, e.g., with a 54 in. focus 
lens the distances are: F/r1, 23 ft. ; F/16, 15 ft. ; F/22, 11 ft., etc. 
But it may not be convenient to use a small stop in order to 
deal with an object say 12 ft. away. To meet this difficulty 
a *" supplementary ” convex lens, otherwise called a * magnifier,” 
is added to the ordinary lens. This reduces the focal length 
and enables one to get nearer. Thus with F/11 and the ordinary 
fixed lens of your camera you cannot go nearer than 23 ft., but 
by adding the lens marked 12 you can now deal with objects 
not nearer than 12 ft., and so on with the other magnifiers. 
They are called magnifiers because they enable us to get nearer 
to the object, and so get larger images. But in all cases the size 
of the negative is the same. 


N.F. Plates. 
I have been using Imperial N.F. plates, but find they fog 
with my ruby lamp. Would it be any advantage to add an 
orange glass to the ruby? etc. W. J. L. (Woodford). 


It is evident from your letter that your lamp is not “ safe "— 
at any rate, in the way you are using it. In any case, when 
dealing with ortho. plates the slides should be loaded in the 
dark or in the feeblest possible ruby light, and as little light 
as possible allowed to fall upon them until they are in the 
fixing bath. Obtain a small quantity of tartrazine and also 
naphthol green—through any up-to-date photo-chemist—say бо 
grains of each dye. Prepare a saturated solution of tartrazine 
and also a fairly strong solution of the green, so that a piece of 
blotting paper dipped into it and dried is a medium leaf-green 
colour. Now immerse one sheet of thin white blotting paper 
in the yellow dye, and another sheet in the green dye; dry them, 
and then sandwich the two papers between two sheets of thin 
glass, and you have a pleasant and very fairly safe light for 
most ortho. plates, if used with reasonable care. But in any 
case remember that the less the light falling on the plate the 
better. Any light will fog any plate in time. 


Sepia Tones. 
I have tried a sepia toner by bleaching, also alum bath 
(hot); both these are too brown; I want a blacker brown. 
Is it the carbon or the platinotype process I must try? 
G. B. (Purley). 


Although you do not mention your present printing process 
we presume you refer to bromide or gaslight papers. You can 
perhaps get the greatest range of colour by the carbon process. 


АТА prs чум АХАД 


Platinotype also ranges from black to warm sepia. But we fancy 
from the context of your letter that the colour you want can be 
obtained by Ensyna, Paget Phosphate, or Wisto papers. These 
are all development papers where the “tone” (2.е., colour) is 
controlled by varying the exposure and development, so that no 
subsequent toning is required. Printing is done by brief expo- 
sure to artificial light, e.g., magnesium ribbon, gas, or lamp- 
light. Full instructions are given with each packet of paper. 


Lantern Slides. 
I have a half-plate stand camera, a quarter-plate stand 
camera, a magic lantern with 4 in. condenser, in which I 
use an ordinary acetylene lamp. Can I use this apparatus 
in any way to make lantern slides from half-plate negatives? 
C. H. (Warrington). 
Yes, you have all you need except a long baseboard to sup- 
port the apparatus. In place of the ground glass of the half- 
plate, fix up a negative. Remove the lens from this camera. 
Bring the two cameras together in line with lens ends together. 
Fix up the lantern so as to evenly illuminate the negative in the 
half-plate camera. If any difficulty of even illumination arises 
then fix up a sheet of finest ground glass about two inches from 
the negative, to act as a diffuser. Now focus the image of the 
half-plate negative with the quarter-plate camera. Then use a 
rapid lantern plate, expose, and develop. Exposure must be 
found by a few trials. Much depends on the strength of light, 
colour and density of negative, stop, etc. 


Coloured Gelatine, etc. 
(1) Where can I obtain coloured gelatine for border- printing 
masks, etc. ? E. S. M. (Hopton). 


| (1) Roberson, 99, Long Acre, W.C.; Bousquet, 28, Barbican, 
E.C.; Cornilissen, 22, Gt. Queen Street. W.C. (2) We do not 
know, but recommend you to try the experiment for yourself. 
(3) There are too many unknown factors. Make a trial strip, 
which will give you the best answer. 


Photographing Silver Ware. 
Could you tell me how to photograph a silver soup tureen? 
I find that it reflects all the objects in the room, etc. 
S. T. (Fort Jameson). 


The surface must be temporarily dulled in some way so as to 
prevent reflections. This may be done by dabbing the surface 
all over with a lump of putty, or, better still, a lump of ice is 
put in the vessel just before the moment of exposure, and then 
watch until the sudden cooling of the metal causes a precipitate 
of fine dew drops from the moisture of the air on to the outside 
of the vessel. The exposure is then made, before the dew drops 
begin to run. The work should be done in a room with win- 
dows covered by muslin curtains, so as to soften and diffuse the 
light as much as possible. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada ... TM is 6s. 6d. ‘i " 13S. 


Other Countries ... ,, » 7s. 6d. » ii 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, Lb. 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The absence of the welcome red seal at the corner of, perhaps, 
a larger than the usual proportion of prints at our London ex- 
hibitions this year, led a very well-known worker to sing a 
mournful dirge for my benefit the other day about the declining 
interest in pictorial photography. Probably the reason is to 
be found in the general levelling up of photographic achieve- 
ment, so that the isolated peaks do not tower so high as formerly. 
The slump in sales may account for the eagerness I notice in 
some quarters to offer prints as prizes for other prints. One 
society, for instance, has had a spirited whist-drive in con- 
nection with its exhibition, and the winners were allowed a 
choice of prints from the exhibits. And when the members 
of the go-ahead society at Bowes Park spent a muddy, watery 
afternoon on Hampstead Heath recently, they were consoled in 
the midst of their tribulations b” remembering that a leading 
worker had promised one of his own prints to the member who 
secured the highest place in the outing competition. And the 
print to be competed for bore the hollow, mocking name of 
“Summer”! Personally, I am of opinion that the practice 1s 
not one to be encouraged. Even the humblest of us thinks 
more highly of his own work than he does of anybody else’s, 
and to have a print bestowed upon him which may be no better 
than his own, if as good, is an equivocal compliment. 


The Artist’s Living Wage. 

Mr. Churcher’s happy suggestion, at the Salon smoker, of 
estimating works of art by means of a foot rule and tabulated 
subjects, may perhaps find a place in the art tariff reform bills 
which at present lie in the lap of the gods. When those ideas 
materialise, perhaps our good friend “С. B. S." will give the 
plan his moral support. Anyhow, one got the idea from his 
quite delightful and sparkling, if a little effervescent, improvis- 
ing at the Salon that the price-value of a work of art ought to 
bear a rate relationship to the time it took to produce. Mr. 
Churcher's price-list would have to be revised thus : — 


Landscape, plain .............. e 15. per hour 
з with SKY Ss 295 35 59 
T j , and cattle ............ 38. ay 5 


and so on; with extra rates for such luxuries as impressionistic 
style, etc. 


Ars Artis; or, The Secret Out at Last. 

Time was when I, in common with other ignorant people, 
used to think that in order to be thought “‘arty,” i.e., “high 
arty,” the proper thing was to cultivate long hair and affect a 
velvet coat. Like in conjuring, the trick is quite simple when 
you know how it is really done. At the G. B. S. improvisation 
at the Salon, the lecturer gave the tip, which was promptly 
echoed by others. All one has to do is to assume a rather 
weary, don’t-want-any-more-dinner kind of air, and say in a 
languid, violet-tinted voice, “I haven't been to the Royal 
Academv for five years.” Five is a rather good sounding, 
modest number, but if the speaker can sustain the weary air— 
without visible effort—he can stretch the number according to 
fancy. 


Lantern Lectures—A New Terror. 

I have heard several novel accompaniments to lantern lectures 
—an Italian sonata from behind the scenes, to add to the 
sentiment of pictures of gondolas shown during a lecture on 
Venice; and gramaphone records of savage songs, to go with 
some views of New Guinea. But until Mr. Farren’s R.P.S. 
lecture the other evening, I had never heard the song of our 
feathered friends imitated in order to help over з series of 
slides of bird-life. We had the notes of the lark while the 
little creature fluttered before us on the screen, and this was 
followed by the trill of the garden-warbler, the chirp of the 
linnet, and even a chest-aching attempt at the melody of the 
water-rail. But to imitate the water-rail and the corn-crake and 
birds of that description would involve the use of a wheel- 
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barrow the wheels of which had not been greased for a twelve- 
montn. I hope, however, that lecturers less versed in bird- 
lore than Mr. Farren will not attempt to follow him, for, 
although to break off speaking and begin to whistle may impose 
a strain upon a lecturer, it is as nothing to the strain which it 
imposes upon the audience. To do him justice, even Mr. 
Farren did not essay the chatter of the Magpie. That is, of 
course, inimitable.- 


Incidentally. 


“ A type of the picturesque in portraiture,” runs the legend 
under an engraving in a contemporary, and it continues, 
* Specially note the stylishness of the sleeves." I had often 
thought that there might be a future in photography for the 
lady writer who has already made her mark in dramatic criti- 
cism and society ‘‘ descriptive," and whose forte it is to open 
unto us the mystery of gowns and toilette creations—really the 
most abstruse and technical matters in the world. It will be 
useful to have it pointed out how a portrait illustrates, not 
only the exquisite poise of madam's head, but also the splendid 
fit of madam's bodice; not only a novel effect in lighting, but, 
also the pretty appearance of what is merely a plain washing 
costume. Imagine an addendum to the exhibition catalogue 
informing us that * The Sisters" are in trim morning gowns 
made in fine serge, and that some future ‘‘ Miss D. E. V." is 
in an evening frock of crépe-de.chine ! Professional photo- 
graphers had better enlist the services of such a lady at once. 


"The Magpie's '' Congratulations. 

Are due this week to the president of the Royal Photographic 
Society for having broken away from presidential tradition, and 
for making a striking new departure in the subject of his forth- 
coming address from the chair. He has had the hardihood to 
choose a new theme, a virgin exercise, a subject upon which 
no photographic society has ever before brought its wit and 
wisdom to bear. In these days of exhausted material, this is 
no mean achievement. The original topic of ** The Influence of 
Painting upon Photography" is the one upon which he will 
expatiate. Not ''exniate," Mr. Printer, as you put it last 
time, although, perhaps—— 


A Moody London. 

Mr. A. L. Coburn has nublished a series of photographs illus- 
trating London in certain of her moods. I understand that 
pathetic interest will attach to his companion delineations of 
Pall Mall last season—and this. 


Making it Appropriate. 

I find that several societies are leading off their winter pro- 
grammes with a social evening, in which sentiment and science 
go hand in hand. After reading the report of one of these 
functions, at which, on the conclusion of a ten minutes' popular 
talk on ''Stereoscopy," a soloist obliginglyrendered ‘‘ Take a 


‘pair of sparkling eyes," I am impelled to set down a few items 


for a skeleton programme :— 


Chairman's Remarks. (The venerable chairman is expected to 
relate some interesting reminiscences of his connection with 
photography ın the seventies.) 

Song: ‘ Long Ago.” 

The Affiliation Slides. 

Recitation: “ The Little Red Book.” 

'" Hints on Preparing Exhibition Prints," By our own Exhibitor. 

Song: “О bid your faithful Ariel fly.” 

* How our Society Helps the Beginner." By the Hon. Sec. 

Song: “ The Novice” (Schubert). 

“A Night with a Camera.” By a well known “ M.S.N.P." 

Recitation: “ Very Tired and Sleepy." 

The whole concluding with a brief talk on 

"Lessons to be Learned from My First Efforts." By Our Pre- 
cocious Amateur. 

(The newly-discovered local curiosity in the shape of a large 
pre-paleolithic flint skull-breaker, weighing 10} lbs., will be 

shown after “O. P. A.'s" remarks.) . 
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FIGHTING FIRE IN ZERO WEATHER BROOKINS 


By D. H. 
From the Ervhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery. 52, Long Ach, С) | 
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By Eowin Bourke. 


PORTRAIT. 
" Little Gallery. 


e The A. P- 


From the Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at 
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OUTDOOR PORTRAIT GROUP. By FRANK H. READ 
The Original of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. (Sce article by Antony Guest on pages 455-60.) 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS MAUDE BRACEWELL. 


Prom the RPS. ExAtzition. 


November 9, 1909. 
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By ALFRED AND MARIE BRACEWELL. 
This bicture was also exhibited at the Portsmouth and Bradford Exhibitions. 
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From all quarters we are receiving accounts of the 
opening of the winter session at the numerous 
British photographic societics. We are 
A BUSY WINTER pleased to note that in almost every 
SESSION. case there is apparently a great revival 
of interest among the workers, and that 
the condition of stagnation which was so noticeable in 
many clubs during the past twelve months has given 
place to a more energetic desire to follow the work 
prescribed for the forthcoming season. Whether this is 
due to the weather again, or whether it is due to that 
inevitable swing of the pendulum which characterises 
all photographic activities, or whether it is due to in- 
fusions of new blood, it is satisfactory to record the 
keenness that is being evinced in all parts at the in- 
augural meetings. We look forward to a busy winter 
session, and one full of promise for good work. 
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As announced a short time ago in these columns, а 
competition entirely in the interests of our ever-growing 
circle of Colonial readers is 

"THE A. P. AND P. N” being inaugurated. The suc- 
COLONIAL COMPETITION. cess of the Colonial Exhibition 
held at THE A. P. office during 

the past few months was significant. It demonstrated 
not only the quality of the work that our Colonial 


A Busy Winter Session; “ The A. P. wrkshive Notes - - - p. 465 
and P.N: Colonial | Exhib.tion ; rn inner s Page: Copying Drawings; 
Colonial Society Comoet:tion; Á Bl slers - - . . p. 400 
Record Recoraer; Ud vas or Brivitics - - E b. „07 
Crystalline; Impure Sulphite of Weetly Competition f. ОУ 
Soda; 1 де Rapid Dr ing of Pr.n:s in Repiy - p. .09 
or Negatives, and Ke pine Caustic LAE А, Fa Самет - *, 470 
Alkali are discussed unser Topics 
of the Week È Ф. 4512  Mlustrations :— 

Topics for Discussion at Societies’ —‘‘Outdoor Го trait Group," bı 
$a еф Nights - f$. 452 Frank H. Read . 449 

Sketching wi ith the Lens Гиз), by —'' Portrait of Miss Maude Brace- 
W. P. ae ri inger - - f$. 453 wel," by Alfred ani Marie 

A New Metho. tof Duplic cat. ng Scr een- Aracewell - - £f. 450 
plates for Prajection, by Colin N. — “A Silhouette, by Frank Н. Read 
Bennett, C.M - #. 454 P. 459 

A Stra ight Talk to the Critics P. 457 — ° The Bay,” by F. H. Read Р. 400 

Oi! Printing by Gaslight, by H. B. "Meditation," by Miss K. Paget 
Bra.tley - - - >- f. 458 à 4c / 

Three Pictures by Frank H. Read, ‘An ltalian Courtya> d,” by Alex. 
Notes by Ant олу Guest - p. 453 Ker eh (еу . = " a P. 462 

C: rrespondence - 2. 463 — ' Cavendish Morton," бу Cavendish 

Practical Pointers ‘or Et «утау Use: Morton - - - pg. 471 
intensification with Uranium, by —' Cavendish Morton as Pierrot." 
F. C. Lam e»t, М.А. P. 464 by Cavena.sh Moton . - 4. 72 


B TOPICS "WEEK Auli 


readers are producing, but that their activities and in- . 


terests are in nowise inferior to those of amateur photo- 
graphers at home. The idea of the Colonial Competi- 
tion is to still further foster this activitv and interest, 
and awards consisting of the new A. P. anp Р. М. 
plaque (which is the subject of a special competition for 
design in The Studio) and special certificates will be 
awarded for the best pictures sent in by readers from the 
Colonies. In the current issue will be found an entry 
form, with blanks for particulars to be supplied by com- 
petitors. The closing date for the competition has been 
arranged well ahead (May тт, 1910) so that readers іп 
all parts of the world will have ample time to prepare. 
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Members of Colonial photographic societies should 
also note that a further award is offered for the best 
collective exhibit sent by any 
COLONIAL SOCIETY Colonial society. This award will 
COMPETITION. consist of the original of any of the 
Editor’s exhibition pictures which 
have been reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. during 
the past twelve months. The picture, which will be 
chosen by the winning society, will be awarded as an 
addition to the society's permanent coilection, or as the 
nucleus of such a collection. Competitors should note 
that individual pictures included in any society's collec- 
tive exhibit are also eligible for the special A. P. AND 
P. N. plaques or certificates referred to above. The 
winning prints, and a selection of the others sent in for 
these competitions, will form the basis of the second 
Colonial Exhibition, to be held in THE A. Р. Little 
Gallery in the summer of next year. 
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What the National Photographic Record Association 
would have been without Sir Benjamin Stone's devotion 
to its cause it is not difficult to imagine. His 

ARECORD forty years’ work with the camera in the 
RECORDER. direction of record and survev work stands 
unique in the history of photography, and his 

records are themselves equally unique. The luncheon 
given at the House of Commons on November 4, to 
mark his fellow-members' appreciation of his services, 
was probably the first occasion on which such a function 
has been held in honour of a photographer; and his 
familiar presence and camera will be missed from the 
terrace of the House when he retires at the end of the 
present Session. He has made use of his opportunities 
at Westminster. He has at least a thousand photo- 
graphs of Parliament and its personalities. He has de. 
scended into the vaults for a possible Guy Fawkes, and 
he has gone up into the heights and shown us what the 
other ‘* Big Ben "' looks like from the inside; and when 
the Sultan of Turkey, the members of the Duma) or the 
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Turkish delegates have visited the House of Commons, 
they may have been snapshotted outside by the irre- 
sponsible pressmen, but they have always posed in all 
their glory for Sir Benjamin Stone. In his honour, 
Parliamentary red-tape has come untied, and if he has 
not yet been able to secure a picture of the House of 
Commons sitting, he has had the consolation of photo- 
graphing it in Committee, when the benches are less 
crowded, members more somnolent, and the Speaker 


absent from the chair. 
e GG @ 


The question comes from time to time from our 
readers, '' What is the difference between ‘ anhydrous ' 
and ' crystalline °?” In various formule 
ANHYDROUS OR for developers we are carefully directed 
CRYSTALLINE. to use crystals, or perhaps to use only 
the anhydrous substance. The im- 
portant thing is, that an ounce of anhydrous sulphite of 
soda will do the same work that two ounces of the 
crystals will do, and therefore it is very important to 
use the right thing. Many chemical substances which 
form crystals take up water in doing so, and these 
crystals actually contain water, known to chemists as 
'* water of crystallisation.” Н an ounce of anhydrous 
sodium sulphite and an ounce of water were mixed, and 
carefully crystallised, it would be found that no water 
was left—it had entered the solid state as part and 
parcel of the crystals. In a similar way, one hundred 
and forty-three grains of sodium carbonate crystals con- 
tain ninety grains of water—actually more water than 
there is carbonate. Fifty-three grains of the anhydrous 
salt would go as far as one hundred and forty-three 
grains of the crystals. These ratios are worth remem- 
bering by the photographic dispenser. 
e e & 
So much bad work in winter time is put down to im- 
pure sulphite of soda—grey bromides, green gaslight 
prints, muddy lantern slides, etc.— 
IMPURE that an easy means of testing it, 
SULPHITE OF SODA. described by M. Mathet, is also 
worth making a note of. The sul- 
phurous acid, on which sulphite depends for its preser- 
vative action in a developing solution, is capable of 
decolourising permanganate of potash. Ten grains of 
sulphite crystals will, in fact, suffice to completely dis- 
colour three and a half grains of permanganate—or, 
equally, five grains of anhydrous sodium sulphite. Our 
test, then, is carried out by dissolving three and a half 
grains of permanganate in a little water, and adding 
to it ten grains of the crystalline sulphite we wish to 
test, also dissolved in a little water. Should the mixed 
solution fail to become practically colourless in a minute, 
we may look upon the sulphite as °“ not up to the mark. ” 
By measuring exactly how much sulphite is needed to 
completely discolour the three and a half grains of per- 
manganate, we can, of course, calculate how many 
grains of the indifferent sulphite would be required in 
place of the ten grains of a perfect sample. 
e o & 
An ordinary expedient for the rapid drving of a print 
or negative is to immerse in methylated spirit, and to 
maintain a rocking motion for 
THE RAPID DRYING OF About two minutes, when the 
PRINTS OR NEGATIVES. oreater part of the water will 
diffuse out and mingle with the 
bulk of the spirit, after which the plate or sheet may be 
dried in a short time by a gradual approach to the fire; 
the whole time required for drying a print or negative by 
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this method being about six minutes in general. Ihe 
spirit, however, becomes weaker by repeated use, and, 
finally, it almost loses its power of extracting water from 
tne wet negative or print. То remedy this, a corre- 
spondent of Process Work advises the keeping of a few 
flakes of completely drv gelatine in the spirit bottle; the 
gelatine absorbing the water from the spirit and itself 
becoming slightly flaccid. At first sight it may appear 
strange that the spirit should absorb moisture from the 
print or the gelatinous film of the negative, and that 
afterwards flakes of dry gelatine should absorb water 
from the spirit and restore its original strength, but the 
explanation rests in tne fact that the strong spirit on!y 
removes sufficient of the water (perhaps two-thirds) to 
make it safe to complete the drying before the fire; the 
remaining water being held by so strong an affinity that 
the methylated spirit will not remove it, and dry gela- 
tine, if immersed in spirit containing water, will absorb 
water until a corresponding stage is reached. 
e oe @ 
In the season of the warm-toned lantern slide, hydro- 
quinone and caustic soda are largely used as a developer. 
A timely remark about caustic soda or 
KEEPING potash may save much annoyance, as 
CAUSTIC ALKALI. these chemicals are so frequently sold 
in glass-stoppered bottles, the stop- 
pers of which obstinately refuse to come out. It is, of 
course, very important that such deliquescent substances 
should be kept thoroughly well corked, as not only does 
the moisture in ‘he air cause them to liquefy—and so 
defy accuracy in weighing them out—but the carbonic 
acid in the air converts them into carbonates, in which 
form they are far less active as accelerators. "Trouble 
is quite avoided by having wide-mouthed bottles, fitted 
with indiarubber corks, but this is a somewhat expen- 
sive expedient. Ordinary corks, if steeped for a suffi- 
cient time in hot paraffin wax, will answer equally well, 
and, while keeping the bottles thoroughly air-tight, may 
also be very easily withdrawn. 
Hof e 
TOPICS FOR bb cr SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 


The Affiliation Monthly Circular. Have you seen а сору? 
Will it serve its purpose in binding together the interests of the 
Affiliation? Suggestions for improvements or modifications of 
the Circular. The acting secretary of the Affiliation will be glad 
to hear of them. 

The utility of societies, clubs, federations and unions. Is the 
increase of smaller photographic societies in the same districts 
a sign of strength or weakness? Many little societies or a few 
big ones—a large one for each important town—which is best? 

Ought the hon. secretary to “boss” the society? Is the 
“ опе man " society, or the society with the big committee, the 
most successful and prosperous? 

Meeting the lecturer. How does your society provide for and 
entertain the lecturer who comes from a distance? The sugges- 
tion of the secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union to 
enable lecturer and secretary to recognise each other in a 
crowded railway station, especially when the lecturer is not 
carrying the familiar box of slides. It is to wear a speciallv 
designed button or badge provided by the L.C.P.U., and sent to 
the lecturer in advance. Why not always carry a copy of THE 
A. P. AND P. N.? Let this serve as a sign of mutual interest. 

Realism and pictorial quality in photographs. Ought the 
intrinsic and inimitable qualities of photography to be sacri- 
ficed to the hankering after artistic effects? Can an indifferent 
craftsman ever be a good artist? Is not the fault of modern 
photography that it is too easy? 

Why do telephotographs so seldom give a realistic impression? 
Is the angle too narrow, or does the eye instinctively realise 
that the view is beyond its normal powers? What stop gives 
the closest resemblance to normal vision as regards depth of 
focus? Can a night photograph give a realistie effect if viewed 


by daylight? 
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By W. P. BARRINGER. a 


OW many thousands of amateurs, lacking en- 
tirely any skill with brush or pencil, have taken 
up photography as a means of portraying the 
beauty which appeals to their artistic sense! To 

such workers as these the camera is essentially a means 
to an end, and the lens is regarded solely as a power 
which provides them with a means of artistic expression 
not calling for the natural draughtsman’s skill. 

No considerations of °° pure’ photography аге 
allowed to hamper their inclinations, and they are quite 
indifferent as to the part the camera plays in the produc- 
tion of the effect they have in mind. 

The ductility of gum-bichromate and oil-printing, 
and the possibilities of matt varnish and “ faking " 
generally, offer a wide field of interest to this class of 
camera worker; but this ease of control itself will often 
show only too plainly the limitations which the lack of 
manipulative artistic skill lays down. 

As a general rule these workers wish to approximate 
as closely to the effects obtained by the brush artist as 
their means will allow, and the greater the want of 
'" photographic quality ’’ in their pictures, the more 
satisfactory is the result to them. Apart from these 
considerations, the results obtained by the methods 
described in these notes have at least the charm of 
novelty, and provide a pleasant change from the usual 
photographic portrait. No knowledge whatever of 
drawing is necessary to produce excellent and striking 
sketchy results, although doubtless the camerist with 
some artistic ability wiil be able to turn it to consider- 
able account in this °“ sketching with the lens.” 

The Method of Working. 

The method emploved to obtain the sketch shown 
was as follows :—A well-graded portrait negative, with 
no very deep shadows, was placed on the retouching 
desk, and all the figure portion blocked out carefully 
with water-colour paint, leaving onlv the face. 

As the effect to be aimed at is essentially sketchy and 
delicate, the original portrait should have been taken 
against a very light background, otherwise this must 
be painted-out in the same way as the figure. 

The face portion is now printed on matt-bromide or 
gaslight paper. Exposure must be ample, and the de- 
veloper should be diluted to about half strength or even 
less. By this means harsh contrasts are avoided, and 
all necessary detail will be visible before the shadows 
have become too dark. А good rule to follow is not to 
have any portion of the print darker than the tone of a 
firm pencil stroke. The addition of the figure portion 
is carried out as follows :—The water-colour paint is 
cleaned off the negative, which is then inserted in an 
enlarger. The print of the face is pinned on the easel, 
and the projected image is so arranged that the figure 
portion exactly joins the head. This done, it is a simple 
matter to follow the main lines of the figure with a 
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pencil or crayon, remembering, of course, that as 1t 15 a 
negative image we are tracing, the light and not the 
dark parts are pencilled in. ‘The print 15 now removed, 
and the finer details sketched in, taking as a guide a 
contact print from the whole negative. 

An alternative method is to print the complete nega- 
tive on matt surface paper, and, after outlining the figure 
portion with pencil, to remove all the photographic 
image, except the head, with the following solution :— 
(A) Four grains of flake iodine in one ounce alcohol. 
(B) Four grains of potassium cyanide in one ounce 
water. Take thirty minims of A and five minims of B 
to one ounce of water and apply to the portions to be 
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removed with a fine camel-hair brush. This mixture 
requires very careful handling, as it is not only ex- 
tremely poisonous, but is liable to spread on the print, 
and by encroachment on to the head portion to quite 
spoil the effect. The possibility of ultimate staining is 
also a drawback, and the writer much prefers the 
method first described. 

Endless variations of this simple method of sketching 
are, of course, possible. A charming effect, for in- 
stance, is obtained by toning the face portion brown, or 
by the uranium method, Bartolozzi red, sketching in 
the figure portion with a crayon or pastel, which matches 
the tone of the deposited image. А background can 
be put in by rubbing in a little powdered pastel with 
the finger end, and the crayon may be rendered im- 
pervious to damage from abrasion by steaming the print 
over the spout of a kettle. 

There have been described in these pages from time 
to time various methods of obtaining sketch effects with 
gum-bichromate, and by glycerine vignetting on 
bromides, but I do not remember to have seen the home- 
sensitised sketch print described. 

A number of formule have been published for the 
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sensitiser, but I should advise the use of one of the 
ready-prepared solutions sold for the purpose. Messrs. 
Marion and Co.’s ‘“ Panak’’ I have used, while the 
‘‘ Japanese Sensitiser," for which I believe Messrs. 
Sichel and Co. are the agents, is also a good one. 

The paper, preferably a fine-grain Whatman drawing 
paper, is sensitised by applying the solution with a tuft 
of cotton-wool or a camel-hair brush. Printing requires 
to be carried considerably deeper than the finished pic- 
ture should appear, and an excellent red-brown colour 
is obtainable by simple fixation in hypo. By care in 
coating only those portions it is desired to print, a most 
effective study can be obtained, approximating very 
nearly in appearance to a wash drawing. This form of 
sketching, however, in common with the pigment pro- 
cesses, requires some considerable artistic perception to 
see exactly what parts to eliminate, and is also more 
suitable for bold effects in lighting. On the other hand, 
the pencil or crayon °° sketch ” is within any amateur's 
powers, and one of the most admired pictures the writer 
has on his walls is a fifteen by twelve toned enlarge- 
ment of a head study, with the figure worked in wit: 
cravon in the manner described. 


PLATES FOR PROJECTION. 


How to Make Brilliant Colour Slides for the Lantern from Autochromes. 


By COLIN N. BENNETT, F.C.S. 


UTOCHROMES viewed as window transparencies are in 
their glory. Would the same could be said for them with 
regard to projection in the optical lantern. 

It is true their want of transparency may be made to give way 
under the combined coercion of a fifty-amp. electric arc amp and 
a lantern fitted with water-circulating cooling trough. Few, if 
any, of us possess such a combination, and if we did we still, 
in nine cases out of ten, could not make use of it for showing 
our autochromes for sheer want of portability. 

Failing this, and falling back on the next best thing in the 
way of lantern illuminants, we come to the high-power mixed 
gas limelight jet. This, in conjunction with a good wide aper- 
ture projection lens, will throw autochrome lantern slides 
passably up to a two-foot-six or three-foot disc. In other words, 
and to cut matters short, those of us who have tried projecting 
screen plates in the ordinary course of a lantern entertainment 
are still puzzling to know where the entertainment came in. 
Judged from the amateur's standpoint of lantern slides pure and 
simple, autochromes simply will not project at all, while Thames 
plates are but little better. And there is an end of it. 


A New Method. 


But there is a way of duplicating coloured results obtained 
by both of these processes which gets over our difficulty com- 
pletely. High-lights lose their light-obscuring patchwork and 
become white in the true sense of the word, while the whole 
slide clears up and presents little more trouble in projection 
than most monochromatic ones. Moreover, the fact that the 
method offers a feasible duplication system for autochromes 
must in itself commend it to workers of these plates. 

The process consists firstly in analysis of the coloured original 
into three negatives recording respectively the red, green, and 
blue constituents of the image. This analysis is accomplished 
with the aid of colour sensitive plates and coloured analysing 
screens, the latter not identical with the usual trichromatic set 
used in ordinary three-colour photography. 

From the colour record negatives obtained the usual stained 
films are made and superposed in register. So much for the 
bare outline of the course we shall adopt. 
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The Practical Part. | 
Since the chief part of our succeeding work will deal with 


dyes and dying, while its success or failure absolutely depends 
upon the proper ones being obtained and used strictly as 
directed, I will start by giving a list of those required :—Tar- 
trazine (Hoechst), toluidine blue (Hoechst), naphthol green 
(Hoechst), rhodamine pink, eosine (water soluble), metanile 
yellow, acid green. 
—no substitute for any dyes to be mentioned may be employed 
except with the almost absolute certainty of failure. 


Please let it be understood most particularly 


The rhodamine, eosine, metanile yellow and acid green are 


Grubler dyes, obtainable from any dealer in microscopic sun- 
dries, or from Messrs. C. Baker, of High Holborn, Grubler's 
London agent. The Hoechst dyes are sold in England by Messrs. 
Fuerst Bros., of Philpot Lane. 
ter be met with later on, let me reiterate the warning that the 
Hoechst dyes must be genuine. 
instance, is utterly useless for the work about to be undertaken. 


And here once again, lest disas- 
Grubler’s toluidine blue, for 


Making Up Dyes. 
Having then got our stock of colouring matter, we proceed to 
This is done as follows. 
To a 3 per cent. solution of tartrazine add an equal bulk of 


cold saturated metanile yellow, the latter solution having been 


allowed to stand overnight and the clear part alone used. Label 
this “ Yellow,” and as such we will refer to it from now 


onward. 


Make a three per cent. solution of eosine and add to it an 


equal bulk of the stock “ Yellow ” just made. Label this “ Red.” 


Make three per cent. solutions of rhodamine and toluidine 
blue. Label them “Pink” and “Stock Blue" respectively. 
Compound a third solution by mixing part of the “ Pink" and 
“ Stock Blue" together in equal proportions. Label this bottle 
* Blue Violet.” 

Mix a three per cent. solution of naphthol green with stock 
* Yellow" in equal proportions. Label this dye “ Green." 

Finally, to the rest of the “ Stock Blue" add three per cent. 
acid green in the proportion of one part acid green to two of 
stock blue. Re-label this bottle “ Blue Green," and the 
drudgery of dye compounding is over. 
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Making the Screens. 

We are now free to go right on with the making of the analys- 
ing screens. Starting with the red screen, take an unexposed 
but thoroughly fixed, out and washed quarter plate (I am sup- 
posing this is the size of the autochrome we are dealing with). 
Dye it for ten minutes in the “ Кеа” dye bath. Treat a similar 
fixed out plate to ten minutes in the “ Pink" dye bath. 

When each is dyed, rinse it quickly under water, flick its 
surface dry—a whirler, or smoothest fluffless blotting paper 
may be used to help get rid of superfluous moisture—and set to 
dry thoroughly in the usual way. These two plates bound 
together face to face make our red analysing screen. 

The green screen is made by dying two plates in the “ Green " 
bath. 

For the blue analysing screen use the '' Blue Violet" bath. А 


A 


singie plate deeply dyed and free from pinholes in the emulsion 


Fig. 1. 


should be sufficient here. It may conveniently be bound up with 
a plain cover glass after the manner of an ordinary lantern slide. 

Before finally binding the screens, however, they must 
be checked to make sure they are of suitable density for our 
purpose. Start with the red screen. This, if dyed strictly in 
accordance with instructions, may be judged visually. 

It should be of a bright dark scarlet colour, something between 
the tint of a trichromatic red filter and a piece of light photo- 
graphic ruby glass. 

Place it against the blue analyser and view a glowing incan- 
descent gas mantle through both. It should be either totally 
invisible or of the faintest possible green colour. If blue, blue- 
green, or violet, the yellow in the red screen is deficient. Re- 
dye the red plate and examine again. ` 

The green screen is by far the most difficult and the most 
delicate of the three to adjust. To do so, place it first against 
the red screen (previously examined and passed according to 
the above tests) and again view the gas mantle. It should pass 
hardly any light, just enough to show the mantle as of a faint 
brown colour, not orange. Now remove the red screen from 
behind the green and replace it with the blue. The blue and 
green together should pass even less light still, and that, if any, 
of a dull indigo colour. If blue-green passes here it is the 
worst thing that can befall, and the green must be re-dyed 
deeper and deeper if necessary until both orange and blue-green 
cease to pass on making the last mentioned two tests. 

A ruby light on combining the red and blue screens at first 
described shows that the blue analyser is not deep enough in 
tint. With these aids to adjustment there is no reason why a 
perfectly satisfactory triplet of analysing filters for screen plates 
should not be made without troubling about spectroscopic 
examination at all. 

Moreover, upon the completion of the process we have the 
comfortable knowledge of having turned out at home, at very 
small expense, a set that would certainly cost from three to four 
guineas if bought from a filter manufacturer. 


Using the Screens. ` 

We have now our analysing screens ready. Before we can 
use them intelligently, however, we must decide upon their 
" ratio," that is to say, the comparative exposure to be given 
under each when making colour record triplets from screen plate 
originals. In doing this, both the illuminant and the brand 
of plate used are highly important factors, and, once fixed upon, 
cannot be altered without destroying the ratios already found. 

Let us then, at the start, select incandescent gas as our source 
of illumination. Those who care to use other forms of light 
are at liberty to do so, of course. For plates I must mention 
the Wratten panchromatic as by far the most satisfactory I 
know. Few people, I think, will accuse me of partisanship in 
mentioning them by name in this connection. 

The only other point to be cleared up once these matters are 
settled upon is the mechanical one of the means of holding the 
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analysing screens in place over a quarter-plate printing-frame 
during exposure. Briefly, the conditions to be fulfilled here are 
these. The screens must be so adapted to the opening in the 
front of the frame as to exclude white light round their edges 
during exposure, while being yet susceptible of easy changing 
in the semi-darkness of the developing room “ safe light." 

This may be effected roughly by means of a cardboard mask 
of dimensions to cover the front rim of the frame, and with a 
central aperture cut of such a size as to hold the analysing 
screen in position in the bevelled depression where it has been 
previously dropped. If this simple device is used the cardboard 
should be carefully cut, backed with velvet, and fitted with a 
thick cardboard rebate deep enough to press against the colour 
screen and exclude side light while holding the analyser firmly 
in the frontal bevel of the wood. 

The analysing screen must not be loaded in the frame in the 
ordinary way as would be a negative to be printed from. Were 
this done, slight irregularities inseparable from all home-made 
screens would begin to give trouble at once. Besides, the back 
rebate of the frame would be so much filled up as to make it 
dangerous or impossible to fasten it up when fully charged. 


An Exposing Box. 


A better device for analysing screen plates, and one doing 
away altogether with the eternal pinning and unpinning ot 
the cardboard mask, which otherwise occupies most of the 
worker's time in the dark-room, is a special exposing box. 

This is very simply rigged up. The box is simply a wooden 
chamber fitted with grooves in front, into which the analysers 
slide. Behind this comes a sliding metal shutter, and behind 
again a deep rebate up against which the charged printing 
frame is pushed in an upright position from the opposite end 
of the contrivance. А light-excluding back door completes the 
whole of the simple yet really efficient arrangement. In this 
case, of course, the placing of the analysing screen in front of 
the shutter takes the place of having it in the bevel of the 
frame. The whole contrivance should be built of such a height 
that it centres with the source of light, a by no means difficult 
mathematical calculation. 

This analysing device is as simple in making as it is in work- 
ing. I am not ashamed of admitting my own one to have had its 
beginning in a disused packing-case and the lid of a puppy- 
biscuit tin; and it works to perfection none the less. 

Now to find the ratio of our analysing screens. 

Select a spoiled autochrome plate. Wet it and peel off the 
sensitive coating, leav- 
ing the colour screen 
intact on the glass. 
This looks like a pearly 
grey veil after the 
gelatine has floated off. 
Take from your stock of 
ordinary negatives one 
possessing a long and 
even range of gradation. 
Also cut out of black 
paper, and with their 
outer proportions of 
quarter-plate size, two 
masks. We will 
call them A and B for 
convenience. (Fig. 1.) 

Arrived at-the dark- 
room, stand the print- 
ing frame (or analysing 
device if this is adopted’ 
at a definite measured 
distance from the source 
of light. Eighteen 
inches is useful in the 
case of incandescent 
gas. Тһе gas itself 
must be turned down to 
a non-luminous by-pass. ` 

The charging of the printing frame is done thus :— 

First drop in the monochromatic negative selected. On this 
place mask A, noting the part of image unobscured, then 
the cleaned autcchrome screen, coated surface towards you. 
Lastly, by the safe light, load in a panchromatic plate and close 
in the back of the frame. The red screen is in p ace fur exposure. 

Expose through it to the illuminant for a given time, say 
fifteen seconds as a start in the case of incandescent gas. Turn 
down to by-pass again, change colour analysing screen to 
green, reverse mask A so that it shields the opposite end of the 
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plate, and expose again. This exposure will have to be con- 
siderably longer, four or six times, perhaps. 

For the blue record change the screen again to the one of 
that colour, take out mask A from the printing frame and sub- 
stitute mask B. Try fifteen seconds again as our third exposure. 

On development with metol-hydroquinone, as recommended 
by the plate makers, our plate will show three strips of image. 

Each will consist of a portion of the positive printed from the 
negative selected, and since this negative was colourless, if our 
ratios have been guessed correctly, the three patches will be of 
equal density and range of gradation. This is hardly likely at 
the first attempt, and the work of standardising the comparative 
exposures under the various analysing screens lies in repeating 
the above process, using fresh plates and different times till 
development shows us the desired equality of density in the 
developed test strips on the plate. 

Once this is done, our troubles may be said to have ceased. 
No longer shall we be bothered with any outstanding question 
of exposure judgment, for if reasonably good autochromes do 
possess one quality in general, it is a slavish uniformity of 
depth of silver deposit over the various hues. 


Making Duplicates. 

So we are free to start right away on the work of actual 
duplication. This is done without serious alteration from the 
above in the general procedure. 

Select the screen plate to be experimented upon. Let it be 
unbound. Load it in the printing frame in place of the mono- 
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chromatic negative, mask, and plain autochrome screen which 
was used hitherto. This is all the difference. For the rest, the 
three analysing exposures are made through the three colour 
screens precisely as before, a fresh panchromatic plate being, of 
course, used for each, since now it is the whole surface of the 
emulsion and not merely a strip of it that is being impressed 
with the colour sensation record. 

The triplet of plates as exposed are taken from the light-tight 
box where they have been put to await development, and are 
developed side by side in a whole-plate dish, using a liberal 
quantity of well-diluted metol-hydroquinone developer (take 
six ounces of it). The formation of the image may be judged by 
time or watched, according to the practice of the operator in 
manipulating these highly colour-sensitive plates. In any case, 
the completion of development of the three plates should be 
simultaneous and almost automatic if both absolute and relative 
exposures have been previously correctly determined. 

The three negatives are rinsed, fixed and dried according to 
usual photographic procedure. Each must be marked to show 
which colour record it constitutes. So much for the first part 
of the duplication process. What follows is no more than the 
well-known triple film positive making, practised universally 
by colour workers before the advent of screen plates. At the 
same time, it is surprising how secret the details of many of 
the materials and solutions used have been kept. So there will 
be no harm in giving them in a continuing article in next week's 
issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
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1 SOME PRACTICAL NOTES. : 


i Contributed by Readers. 
Jp qp ey y yq qve suu ye 


A FILM WASHING TROUGH. 


dq washing of films without scratching them after they are 
developed and fixed is sometimes difficult, especially in hot 
weather. A convenient washing trough for washing full length 
films is shown in the accompanying sketch. The trough must 
be made for the size 
of the film to be 
washed Cut a }-in. 
board as long as the 
film and a trifle wider 
than the film's width. 
Attach strips to the 
edges of the board to 
keep the water from 
spilling over the 
sides. 

Cut a hole in one 
side of а baking- 
powder сап about 
half-way between the 
top and bottom, large 
enough to admit a 
fair-sized stream of 
water from a faucet. 
Then solder the cover 
to the can and punch 
a number of holes 
about ł in. apart 
along the opposite 
side from where the 
large hole was cut. 
Place this can on one 
end of the trough, as 
shown, with the large 
hole up. 

Some heavy wire 
bent in the shape of a U and fastened to the under side of the 
trough at the can will furnish supports to keep that end of 
the trough the highest and place the opening in the can close 
beneath the water faucet. A common pin stuck through one 
end of the film and then in the trough close to the can will 
hold it in position for washing. Five minutes' washing with 
this device is sufficient to remove all traces of the hvpo from 
the film. The best method of drying the film after washing is 
to hang it by one end to a line in a good current of air. If hung 
up to dry in one length it dries without curling, and can be 
'nore easily cut into sections afterwards. S. P.N. 


gu 


VIOLET SEPIA TONES ON BROMIDE PRINTS 
BY THE SULPHIDE PROCESS. 


EPIA tones tending towards violet can be obtained by a 
modification of the sulphide toning process, the colours 
produced being somewhat similar to those of P.O.P. treated 
with the combined toning and fixing bath. 
The bleaching solution should be made up as follows :— 


rcge TT PETI 4 OZ. 
10 per cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide ... 1 oz 
IO per cent. solution of potassium bromide ...... I OZ. 
Ammonia ........... „онен et жане senes testen ne 8o drops 


Bleach the prints in this bath, then wash them well, and 
finally put them in the sulphuration bath as under :— 


Sodium sulphide ...................eee ы. 20 gr. 
М а{ёт... эзели ESI 4 О2. 
Potassium oxalate (10 per cent. solution) ......... I OZ. 


Another method is to bleach the prints in a solution as 
follows : — 


Water ООЛУ Г eus ea INA Ro 4 O£. 
Pot. ferricyanide -........................«. «ее 48 gr. 
Pot. bromide (1o per cent. solution) ............... 5 oz. 
Pot. oxalate 10 per cent. solution) ..................:.. IO OZ. 


The sulphuration bath is made up by adding to four ounces of a 
one per cent. solution of sodium sulphide one ounce of a solution 
of potassium sulphocyanide of the same strength. D. P. R. 


ull c cp Me cete 
A POSITIVE PROCESS FOR RICH, BLACK TONES 


RESEMBLING PLATINUM. 


fies following method of making a home-sensitised paper for 
rich, black-toned prints has been suggested from an Ameri- 
can source, and works well in practice. 
solution : — 
Nitrate: Uranium, а SIMI КЫЗ 120 gr. 
b rud E SA 


Float good quality of paper on this for twenty seconds. 
dry quickly in the dark with aid of heat. Expose under a nega- 
tive for ten minutes or so. Then keep in the dark for several 
hours before developing. Pass through clear, warm water (120 
degrees), and then immerse in ferricyanide (red prussiate) potas- 
sium, ten grains to the ounce of water. The print assumes a 
beautiful blood-red tint. Wash in several changes of water 
and dry. 

To convert it into a rich black, immerse it in а g per cent. 
solution of ferric chloride, to which 1 per cent. of pure hydro- 
chloric acid is added. It first assumes a greenish tint. It is 
now removed and rinsed in pure water. It is best to add a drop 
or two of acid to the water. Do not let it remain in the wash 
water, but dry at once. 

Proofs obtained by this method are very beautiful, the whites 
are pure and the gradations rich. It recommends itself also on 
account of its cheapness. M. L. 


Make up the following 


Then 
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Arthur Marshall’s address on Tuesday evening at the 

Royal Photographic Society's house, when his one-man 
exhibition was opened by the president. The exhibition, 
which consists of over seventy frames, reveals Mr. Marshall’s 
catholicity of taste and versatility of method, for the pro- 
cesses range from the silver print to the photogravure, and 
the subjects from allegorical compositions to simple Dutch 
portraits. Some old friends are seen again, including 
* Under the Chestnuts,” but the majority of the works are 
new. There is no doubt, however, that many of his older 
works on view—“ The Student,” “A Dusty Day,” '' Devo- 
tion,” “The Last Sleep," “My Little Dutch,” ‘‘ A Venetian 
Pearl,” “Shadows,” and many others that have helped to 
make a name for him—still want a lot of beating. His ex- 
cursions into the realms of oil and bromoil do not seem so 
convincing, and the results, in many cases, are weak. Of 
his perceptive faculties, however, there can be no question. 
Every picture has been well seen, and there are few that 
ought not to have been hung. 

With very few exceptions, said Mr. Marshall, the 
original negatives were taken on quarter or s by 4 plates, 
with a reflex hand camera, which, to his mind, would become 
the camera of the future. 

Mr. Marshall evidently has a poor opinion of the photo- 
graphic critic. While admitting that there were some critics 


T iniquities of critics formed the main theme of Mr. 


whose writing was always worth reading because of their: 


qualities of disinterestedness and straightforwardness, he 
appeared to think that these were limited to some four 
names ; and as to the others, their writings only illustrated 
their narrowness of view and their deficiency of observation. 
Some photographic critics of the present day were men 
whose work was restricted to one class of subject, and who 
judged severely all those who went beyond their own small 
range. Others were exalted into the position of critic simply 
because they had literary gifts. 

It was partly due to the critics, perhaps, that the photo- 
graphic world was so much under the craze or fashion of the 
day. “Place an empty barrel on the garden wall, with a 
geranium beside it, photograph it against the sky, but 
under-expose it, and when the picture appears on the walls 
of our leading exhibitions—for it could hardly be refused— 
some persons will say that it has ‘a bold conception of line,’ 
others that ‘the masses are well balanced,’ others, again, 
that ‘it has striking decorative qualities." The meaning of 
our art should be to produce pictures, and not freaks— work 
that would live, and with which we could live. 

Mr. Marshall brought forward specific instances of how 
the critics had misjudged him. One said of a Dutch interior 
of his that it had not the true Dutch ring, and must have 
been made up in his studio. Yet he could introduce him to 
the heroic little maiden who sat for a twelve minutes' 
exposure for that picture. Another said of his “Away to 
the West" that the ship sailed through a sea of mud, 
apparently forgetting that it was the Zuyder Zee, which was 
as near an approach to a sea of mud as anything can be. 
Yet another said of his picture of a Spanish bull-fight that 
he either used a telephoto lens or was in the arena. But the 
exposure was 1-400th of a second, which precluded the use 
of a telephoto lens, and they might accept his assurance that 
he was not in the arena. 

Mr. Marshall also had a good deal to say about the 
happiest hunting-grounds for pictorial work in Europe. He 
inclines to Italy, especially Venice; to Spain, where the 
bull-fights furnish dramatic pictures for those who are able 
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A Straight Talk to the Critics. 


MR. ARTHUR MARSHALL'S ADLRESS AT THE 
OPENING OF HIS ** ONE-MAN '' EXHIBITION AT 
THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
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to endure such scenes, although Madrid itself is disappoint- 
ing; and especially to Holland, revelling in the shadow 
studies and reflections in still waters which are to be found 
in that country. Indeed, one of his pictures in the present 
exhibition, showing transparent shadows interlacing the 
stones of an old courtyard, earned for him the sobriquet of 
the “prince of pavement artists”.from Mr. J. C. Warburg 
in the after-discussion. 

At the same time, Mr. Marshall thought that in our own 
land, and especially in London, there was a great mass of 
unexhausted pictorial opportunity. The effects of London, 
to an outsider, were almost overwhelming. | 

In the short discussion which followed, Mr. J. С. Warburg 
and Mr. Thomas somewhat mildly defended the critic, the 
former thinking that the critic’s province ought to be limited 
to saying how a thing had been done; when he went beyond 
that and questioned whether a thing ought to have been 
done at all, he was a trespasser. 

Mr. Thomas thought that the critic’s function was rather 
like that of the bee in the pomegranate. Somewhere in the 
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This photograph shows a part of Mr. Arthur Maishall's " One-man " Show in 
the new meeting-room of the Royal Photographic Society's House, 
35, Russel! Square, W C. 


sunny wilds of the earth pomegranates grow, covered with 
skins so thick that the sun cannot get at the inner fruit to 
ripen it. But Nature sends a wild bee, which, alighting on 
the fruit and probing through the outer skin, makes a hole 
for the sunlight. Critics are bees, and no one likes their 
pricks, but they let in light, said Mr. Thomas. 

Speaking as an architect, Mr. Marshall congratulated the 
members of the society upon the excellence of their new 
house. The meeting-room, he thought, was particularly 
suitable for its purpose, and, as he had reason to know, 
well adapted for the hanging of pictures. The frieze-rail 
was of the right height, and the frieze itself very effective. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the whole of the house was 
thrown open for general inspection. 

The exhibition will be open to the public from Wednes- 
day, November 3, till Saturday, December 18, daily from 
11 a.m. till 4 p.m. (Saturdays, 11 a.m. till 2 p.m.). Photo- 
graphic visitors to the exhibition may obtain permission to 
view the newly fitted up premises of the Royal Photographic 
Society on application to the secretary. 
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OIL PRINTING BY GASLIGHT. 


By H. b. BRADLEY. 
U 


HE extreme sensitiveness to light of 
the sensitised paper used in oil print- 
ing is well known to all oil workers. 
But that it is rapid enough for print- 
ing by incandescent gaslight does not 
appear to be known by many. This 
is no doubt due to the fact that it 

takes so little time to expose a few 
prints by daylight that gaslight is never 
thought of. Still, there are, no doubt, 
many workers, especially in the winter 
months, who cannot find even the short 
time required for daylight printing, ex- 
cept perhaps at the week-end, and yet would be very 
glad indeed to make a few experiments in oil during the 
long winter evenings. 
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up of one part saturated solution of ammonium 
bichromate to two parts methylated spirit. 

The sensitised paper was pinned up in a dark cup- 
board for ten minutes to dry, and then placed for half 
a minute in a moderately warm oven to drive off any 
lingering moisture. It was then placed in contact with 
the neyative, and an exposure of one hour was given, at 
a distance of five inches from an ordinary-size upright 
incandescent gaslight. A whole-plate frame was used. 

At the end of this time the paper was taken out of 
the frame, quickly washed in several changes of tepid 
water, and left to soak for twenty minutes in water 
which was lukewarm. On proceeding to ink up, the 
print showed signs of over-exposure, taking the ink too 
readily all over. A harder ink would probably have 
been better, but, not having any at hand, the soft ink 


_ To these workers the following may prove interest- 
ing :— 

A half-plate Rodinal-developed negative, free from 
stain and of average density, was selected. А full- 
plate piece of paper (Autotype Co.'s Special No. 2 
Toned) was taken and sensitised with a solution made 


MONG the pictures attracting considerable atten- 
tion at the Photographic Salon, the three con- 
tributed by Mr. Frank H. Read deserve to be 
specially noted, not only on account of their 

own merits, but because it is always pleasant to wel- 
come a new exhibitor who can animate his work by 
individual qualities. | 

The author of the three prints here reproduced has 
evidently a strong conviction of the necessity of making 
photography expressive rather than mechanically exact, 
and if he continues to work on this principle he will be 
an aid to progress. 

Before one can be expressive, there must be some- 
thing to express; and therefore it will be useful to 
consider what are the main points that have so forcibly 
appealed to Mr. Read as to induce him to make these 
pictures. Of course, they have different qualities, but 
two are prominent, namely, composition and light, and 
of these the first is probably the more in evidence. 

The ‘‘ Outdoor „Portrait Group ” (see page 449) is a 
particularly striking arrangement of line and mass, a 
triangle embodying a bold contrast of simple tones 
approximating to black, white, and grey. No one can 
overlook the telling effect of this unpretentious com- 
bination; but some may not appreciate the artfulness 
of the device for obtaining balance between a mass of 
dark on one side of the picture and a mass of light on 
the other by bringing some dark into the lighter por- 
tion, and some light into the darkness, most notably in 
the rim of the hat to the left and in the girl’s hair. 


SOME NOTES BY 
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was continued, and the inking up finished in about a 
quarter of an hour. 

From commencement to finish, the print had taken 
about two hours. 


good print. 


THREE PICTURES BY FRANK 
оН READ PE 


ANTONY GUEST. 


But while acknowledging the strength of the scheme, 
it may still be questioned whether it has been carried 
out thoroughly. The sense of balance might have been 
still further aided by somewhat subduing the coat to 
the extreme left, and decisively placing the darkest 
shadow of all where it ought to be—under the rim of 
the hat and in the hair near the centre of the picture. 

Again, something is missed in the scheme of composi- 
tion, as well as in aerial perspective, through the unde- 
cided treatment of what should be a mass mostly of 
pearly grey, formed by the furthest figure. It is so 
nearly the same tone as that of the girl as to compete 
with her and not to take its place. Obviously the man 
would retire much better if he were of a softened and 
simplified tone, influenced by the atmosphere of the 
background, and then there would be a definite and 
agreeable point of emphasis in the girl's face. 

But I do not wish to pick out faults, and I must say 
that the design shows an excellent idea of grouping, 
and fills the picture admirably. 

Continuing the subject of composition in respect of 
‘“ A Silhouette," one notices a central mass of light 
almost completely framed in darkness. The water 
shows extremely sensitive and sympathetic treatment, 
with sparkles imparting a lively charm; and the distance 
i5 full of light and atmosphere. This part of the picture 
is 3 delicate rendering of Nature; yet for the sake of a 
striking composition it is associated with matters that 
do not belong to Nature at all. The work suggests 
that too much тау Бе sacrificed to a mere pattern of 
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A shorter exposure—say three- 
quarters of an hour—would have been sufficient for a 
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A SILHOUETTE. 


By FRANK Н READ. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. 


chiaroscuro; and when this is done the result becomes 
theatrical rather than poetical. 

It is necessary to understand Nature very well before 
attempting to interpret her, and then it is recognised 
that she does not deal in violent contrasts, for her aim 
is harmony, and that the artist's business is to find the 
harmony even in the contrasts that he thinks he sees. 

It might easily have been found in this picture; and 
then the composition, though less obtrusive, would still 
have had the quiet but certain effect which is its proper 
attribute. 

There might have been a feeling of lightness in the 
modelling of the overhanging foliage, even if it were 
dark in tone; there might have been the sense of trans- 
parency in the water, even though it were in shadow; 
and the appreciation of atmosphere, so completely 
shown in the distance, might have been extended to 
the middle distance. 

The boat and trees were probably some seventy vards 
away from the camera, or, at least, far enough to be 
influenced by the intervening veil of atmosphere, and 
therefore could not have been so dark as represented. 
The excessive darkness carried through the right-hand 
side of the picture in this instance spoils the balance. 
for it is not, as in the other case, relieved by light; and 


if there were any gleaming through the foliage, Mr. 
Read has neglected to make use of it. In fact, a con- 
siderable slice cut off the right-hand side would really 
improve the work as it stands. 

Still there is the conception of a bold and decorative 


design, and it might have been in a great measure 
realised by recognition of the fact that the darkest 


shadow should not be at the edge of the picture. 

Much might be done by merely subduing the tone to 
the right, so that the darkest shadow would be in the 
trunk over the boat. This would also give emphasis to 
help the design. The reflection, too, should not be 
quite so dark as the reality. I do not suspect Mr. Read 
of wishing to make a silhouette instead of a picture, 
despite his title. A little more experience will doubtless 
enable him to turn his good ideas to still better account. 

I must acknowledge a cordial appreciation of '' The 
Bay,” though at first it looks a slight thing, and the 
idea of a bough against the sky is of frequent recur- 
rence as a tribute to our Japanese allies. In Japanese 
art, however, the device has a purely decorative motive; 
whereas in English the intention is mainly naturalistic, 
with an underlying regard for the graces of line. There 
Is a sentiment in the lightness of the structure which 
maintains its existence bv submitting to and bending 
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THE BAY. 


By FRANK H. READ. 


The ortginal of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. 


before the tyranny of the wind, and springing back to 
its place when the stress has passed. 

Perhaps Mr. Read has been influenced by all these 
considerations. His main bough conveys a sense of 
spring and vitality in the line, which helps the decora- 
tive aim. But this would have more effect if it were not 
for the indefiniteness of the mass in the top left corner, 
where a dark mass is never very well placed; and I would 
suggest a lighting of this and of the lower bough to 
give more importance to the one which ts no doubt 
intended as the point of the scheme. 

This picture is no less ingratiating on account of the 
atmospheric delicacy of the landscape. The impressive- 
ness of space is felt in looking both downward and 
onward, and this means that the claims of aerial per- 
spective have been regarded. The branches help to 
give effect to the atmosphere and distance, and so also 
do the tops of the bushes in the foreground. ^ little 
more modelling, however, might have been added near 
the foreground, whence there is a nice gradation of 
tone to the far-away cliffs. 

Reference has been made to the appreciation of light 
as a common characteristic of these works, and it is 
shown in '' The Bay ” by the treatment of the water, 
which hits the mark well in suggesting distance and 


retaining its light without coming forward—-an achieve- 
ment testifying to a very delicate perception. 

There often seems to be a temptation when dealing 
with a telling bit of light to make it as bright as pos- 
sible, without considering how far it is away, or how 
influenced bv the atmosphere which comes between; and 
it is a hopeful sign in Mr. Read's work that he avoids 
this fault, as shown also in '' The Silhouette,” where 
the lights on the water are rendered with a deal of 
discrimination. 

His investigations of light extend in the ‘‘ Outdoor 
Group " to strong sunlight; and the results are in- 
teresting in the effect of the rays on white and on black, 
and also on the faces, though for the purposes of the 
picture it would have been better to subdue the sunlight 
on the furthest figure, and to have retained the highest 
light for the girl's shoulder. 

This picture, though, as indicated, it might in some 
respects have been better carried out, is full of anima- 
tion, and it is remarkable how much characterisation is 
obtained in the heads by the use of broad and simple 
tones. The work also has an excellent °“ quality,” and, 
altogether, the three prints show that Mr. Read is 
possessed of uncommon powers, which it may be hoped 
that he will still further develop. 
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MEDITATION. By Miss К. Pacer. 
Awarded a Prize tn the Weekly Competition. 
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To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


ERRATIC BROMIDE PAPERS. 


SIR,—The accompanying print shows the need for some ready 
way of testing the speed of bromide paper, for both halves of it 
were printed and developed at the same time on the same kind 
of paper by one maker, the right-hand side being on paper 
out of one packet, that on the left-hand out of another. 
Although the speed on the paper is not marked on either packet, 
this is given on Watkins’ list as 25. In practice one packet of 
paper was twice as quick as the other. A negative of average 
density wanted three seconds’ exposure on one paper and six 
TE on the other, at a distance of eighteen inches from the 
ight. 

It comes somewhat as a shock to find two packets of the 
same paper varying so in speed. We have hitherto thought 
it wise to print thin negatives on the paper of some maker 


who makes slow paper, and our more vigorous ones on paper by 
a different maker which is supposed to be quick. It seems, 
after all, to be a matter of chance whether we get a quick or a 
slow paper. 

Enquiry from a maker only brought the information that the 
speed of bromide paper is liable to vary with each lot of 
paper from the paper mills. Whether it will be made quicker 
or slower it is impossible to say. The people who coat it 
say that they are careful always to keep the emulsion of the 
same speed, but with all their care the real speed is decided by 
the paper. Whether this speed varies with the age of the paper, 
coated or uncoated, history does not say. If the paper has 
such effect on the emulsion, is it not likely that it will also 
affect the finished print? I shall be glad to hear whether any 
other reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. has had similar experiences 
in regard to bromide papers, and whether there is a reliable 
паси testing speeds.—Yours truly, F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 

itby. 


—— 


a 
IS IT WORTH EXHIBITING ? 


Sik,—I am much interested in Mr. Basil Schón's financial 
details in reference to the cost and returns of exhibiting. It 
has always struck me as being exceedingly one-sided to be invited 
to contribute to the success of some photographic exhibition 
in sending in one’s pictures on the very remote chance of selling 
anv of them, or at best of obtaining some sort of useless award, 
and at the same time to be mulcted in entrance fees, too often 
no inconsiderable amount. 

Who, I should like to ask. gets the benefit, the exhibitor or 
the society? For whose benefit is the exhibition held, the 
exhibitor's or the society's? Does not the exhibitor do the lion's 
share of the contribution to the success of the show? 

Personally, I cannot see why it is necessary to levy fees at all. 
If a no-fee exhibition can year after year be made a success at 
Birmingham, why not elseWhere? If it is a question of the cost 
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of the awards, then let the awards be discontinued, or if awards 
of some kind must be made, surely an honourable diploma 
would be sufficient. Of what use, or even ornament, are medals 
and plaques. If it is honour and glory that is sought, surely 
this could be awarded in other ways than by bestowing useless 
[1] pots." 

Fee paying as a preliminary to exhibiting, in my opinion 
(and I have discussed this with a number of workers), is a 
decided bar to many who do not feel justified in going to the 
expense of exhibiting, whose work would often be very 
acceptable to the organising secretary. 

Surely the cost of preparing a number of nictures in a suitable 
manner for showing is quite heavy enough, especially when the 
carriage item has to be added. I should like to read the views 
of others of your readers on this matter. —Yours truly, 


Eccles. E. D. RODWAY. 
ا س‎ 
A FOCUSSING PROP FOR UNICUM 
SHUTTERS. 


Sig,—In THE A. P. AND Р. N. for Oct. 19, р. 385, W. R. W. 
gives a diagram of an appliance for a focussing prop for the 
Unicum shutter. He speaks of it as “ almost absurdly simple," 
but it is complicated in comparison with that which I have 
used for several years. 

It is only necessary to tie a thread-loop through the hole in 
the finger release sufficiently long to go loosely over the knob for 
setting ; when the shutter is set, now release the shutter, and 
the thread will retain it at “open.” It only requires to reset 
the shutter and slip off the thread.— Yours truly, 

Leamington. A. CORBET. 
e —— —— 


A PLEA FOR A SQUARE PLATE. 

SIR,—I beg leave to address you on the subject of small 
cameras intended to make negatives for purposes of enlarge- 
ment. 

The fascination of little instruments of this type induced me 
to buy one this year, and I have just returned with it from a 
long holiday in the Alps. 

I can bear full testimony to the sense of freedom and delight 
of being able to carry a camera and full supply of plates 
without the fatigue incidental to the ''porterage" of a large 
apparatus. But the size of plate strikes me as so inconvenient 
that the subject seems worth ventilating. 

The height of the plate, when used horizontally (2j inches, 
reduced to 21 by the rebates), imposes limitations of a dis- 
tressing nature in comparison to the length of the picture. 
Time and again I longed for a shade more latitude in fore- 
ground or sky. 

Hitherto plate sizes have been selected for the purpose of 
enabling the photographer to compose a picture of pleasing pro- 
portions on his ground-glass, which he would afterwards print 
more or less as it was. 

But surely the modern user of a diminutive camera makes 
different demands. The small size makes working on the 
ground glass much more difficult, and the notorious inaccuracy 
of finders imposes further trouble if the instrument is held in 
the hand. Would it not be far better to take full advantage of 
the covering power of the lens by using a square plate (say 
lantern size), leaving niceties of adjustment to be performed at 
home? Lantern size is “ ugly," no doubt, but a new departure 
has been made. The size of plate is now less than ever a factor 
in determining the proportions of the picture.—I enclose my 
card, and remain, yours truly, SNAPSHOT, 


Edinburgh. 
ing ا‎ ce e e 
THE ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., Ld. 


S1r,—We shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly insert a 
notice in your valuable publication to the effect that it has 
been brought to our notice that certain persons calling them- 
selves the Rotary Photographic Enlargement Co. are canvassing 
from house to house for orders for enlargements. 

We have been advised of this matter bv householders in the 
North of London, who were under the impression that the 
canvassers were sent out by this company. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to say that we know nothing whatever of this 
concern, and we have never, of course, had anything to do with 
this class of business. 

We should like to add that, if it comes to our knowledge 
that certain persons are identifying themselves with our com- 
pany in this manner, we shall not hesitate to put the matter 
into the hands of the proper authorities.— Yours truly, 

London. THE ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., LTD. 
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N my last note we 
considered some of 
the various ways of 
trying to get a little 
extra light and shade 


contrast before doing 
2; anything to the nega- 
i tive itself. It is advis- 


able to consider these 
points first, because there is always the possibility of some- 
thing going wrong in the intensification process; and also, 
supposing we safely steer clear of accidents of this kind, it is 
always possible that, while intensification may improve 
some parts of the picture, it may give us effects in other 
parts that we did not require or anticipate. 

Our first conclusion, then, was that, when in doubt, there 
is a good deal to be said in favour of an intensification 
method that can be reversed, as it were, so that if the results 
of intensification be found unsatisfactory, we can easily 
start de novo. The uranium process is thus suitable, in 
spite of a good deal of needless talk about its “ fading,” or, 
more properly, discolouration change. 

We may proceed by the one-solution or 
method. 


One-Solution Uranium Intensifier. 


two-solution 


WAOE AS AMATER A AAA S Fen e a PE FER KS I OZ. 
СОЧИ AGERE BENG uin ascaseo vl erences S nion 20 minims. 
ШТАШШЕ Mirate улды et i Fes банал 6 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide acess Saa dsesa rana 6 gr 


Two Solutions 
No. SAU. E oed a ARR SEP ZPO D RESTI VELIE f DE 
Ea Тоо oe (oll: A 


МТайташ Mirate SEs t2 pT: 
Nr DOSES РГГУ г: 92, 
Саса acetic Seid. euer nosci eee popa: 10 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide ................... I2 gr. 
Take equal parts of A and B, and mix thoroughly before 
using. 
It is important that the plate has previously been 


thoroughly fixed and thoroughly well washed after fixing, or 
unevenness and stains may result. If hypo be left in the 
films, we may get reduction instead of intensification. 

To ensure even action, we must soak the negative in plain 
water for ten minutes before applying the intensifier. The 
bath not only intensifies but also changes the colour of the 
image from black to chocolate and finally to a sienna-red. 
If you have not already used this process, it must not be for- 
gotten that this red colour is very opaque to actinic rays, so 
that the intensifying effect is much greater than one might 
suppose. Moreover, the plate seems to gain a little density 
in drying—that is to say, it looks more transparent when 
wet than when dry. 

The intensification effect quickly begins, and goes on 
steadily growing, so that by this method we have the very 
great advantage of being able to add just as much cr little 
contrast effect as we please. 

After intensification the plate must be washed, of course ; 
but here note a point of first importance, viz., the washing 
water must be made slightly acid. You will have noticed 
that the formula includes acetic acid. ‘This ensures the 
ee being acid all the time that intensification is taking 
place. 


But why Need it be Acid? 
The rationale of the business seems to be as follows : —By 
mixing potassium ferricyanide and uranium nitrate we get 
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IL—INTENSIFICATION WITH URANIUM. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. کی‎ 


November 9, 1909. 


Special to “The A. P. and P. N." 


uranium ferricyanide formed in the solution. And this 
is easily reduced to insoluble uranium ferrocyanide ; 
but in the presence of acids the reduction лоеѕ not take 
place so readily. Now, for intensification purposes, 
we want the uranium ferrocyanide only to be deposited 
where there are grains of silver forming over image, but not 
elsewhere. Hence the advisability of adding acid to the 
solution 


But after the Deposit has taken place, why need we 
wash in Acid Water; why not plain Tap Water? 

The reply is that the deposited uranium salt is soluble in 
alkaline water and also slightly soluble in plain water, I 
think, but on this point am not quite sure at the moment. 
Anyhow, to be on the safe side, it is advisable to add a little 
acetic acid (say 1 dram of acid per pint of water) to the tap 
water, because in many cases town supply and well waters 
are slightly alkaline. To convince yourself on this point, 
take an old waste negative, intensify it by the uranium 
process, and then let a fine, steady stream of tap water run 
on to the middle of the plate. In а few minutes you will see 
a star-like design where the water has hit the plate and 
washed away the intensification deposit. 

It should be said that while the grains of metallic silver 
forming the image act as deposition centres for the uranium 
salt in solution, these silver grains themselves also become 
changed by presence of the ferricyanide. It is now clear 
that the presence of acid in the intensification tends to 
prevent a general deposit of * fog," and the acid in the wash- 
ing water prevents the water carrying away the intensifica- 
tion deposit. 

Consequently we now know that if we wish to remove the 
intensification, all we need do is to wash the negative in 
dilute alkali. For this purpose we may use liquid ammonia, 
sodium, or ammonium carbonate ; but to prevent stains the 
solution should be dilute. This should be followed by a 
wash in plain water and then in acidulated water before the 
second intensification is started. 


Why use Two Solutions when One will do? 

The point here is that the mixed developer will not keep 
beyond a quite short time; in fact, the sooner it is used 
after mixing the better. "There is really very little to choose 
between the one solution and the two solutions, except that 
the uranium nitrate keeps all right in acid solution, but the 
ferricyanide solution does not keep well, so that in either 
case it is advisable to prepare them just before use. 


Are there any Special Points to be Observed ? 
There are several little things which, if unnoticed, may 
make all the difference between success and failure. One is 
that intensification should be conducted in a feeble day or 
artificial light, as daylight reduces the ferri- to ferro-cyanide, 
and thus tends to “fog” on the negative. Another point is 
that the crystals of potassium ferricyanide are practicallv 
always more or less coated with a dust of ferrocyanide, and 
therefore they should be rinsed under the tap, and thrown 
on to blotting-paper or clean rag before being weighed out 
previous to their solution. The pure crystal is a bright ruby- 
red when wet. If the one solution is being used, and has 
been prepared for more than a quarter of an hour before use, 
it should be filtered just before use. The dish used must be 
scrupulously clean, and should be rinsed out with acid water. 
The negative also may advantageously have a final rinse in 
acid water just before intensification. Then. again, some 
formula give an excess of acetic acid. This tends to soften 
the gelatine: but, on the other hand, the uranium ferri- 


cvanide solution tends to harden tt, 5 oderation in both 
ions obser, E ү Жү Су { г> 
directions should be ob Ife ized by Xs e 
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NOTES F ROM YORK SHIRE. By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The Charm 


What a week of events the Yorkshire photo- 
of Oil. | 


graphers have had! Mr. С. F. Inston, 
F.R.P.S., of Liverpool, led off at the Leeds 
Camera Club, on Monday night, with a successful demonstration 
of the process. He showed how negatives, once discarded as 
unsuitable for the usual so-called pictorial printing mediums, 
are resuscitated and made into a “ јоу for ever" by printing in 
oil. Really it is a most convincing process, for one has only 
to examine a subject in P.O.P., in platinotype, and finally in 
oil, to be converted into an oiler, bag and baggage. Such were 
the practical proofs by which Mr. Inston introduced his audience 
to the process, and none could fail to be charmed with the 
excellence of the * one тап” show he travels with when demon- 
strating. Fifty or sixty whole-plate prints of subjects as varied in 
suggestion, strength, vigorous or delicate treatment as is well- 
nigh possible were proofs positive that oil-printing has a great 
future before it in the exhibitions prospective. 


Some Points from Соте of the points Mr. Inston made in 
the Lecture. his demonstration are particularly interest- 
ing. He said success very materially de- 

pended on the use of suitable materials and right tools. There 
must be no makeshifts and no experiments until the process is 
completely mastered. He recommends Illingworth's double 
transfer paper, No. 125, 117, and 119— be careful to get double 
transfer, not single—and to sensitise the gelatinised surface he 
uses I Oz. of a ten per cent. solution of ammonium bichromate 
mixed with 1j oz. of methylated spirit. This he applies with a 
piece of flannel fastened on the end of a strip of glass with an 
elastic band. The coated paper is hung up to dry by one 
corner—of course, in a dark-room. When dry it is ready to 
print. The image appears on the surface very similar to 
platinotype. It prints quickly, being about six times quicker 
than P.O.P. Slightly overprint, to be sure to get the image 
into the gelatine, and print with a good margin to prevent pick- 
ing up moisture on the brush. After printing, the bichromate 
may be washed out, and the print will then keep any reason- 
able length of time before pigmenting. Any strength of nega- 
tive appears to be equally suitable, if stiff ink is used for thin 
negatives and thin ink for contrasty negatives. The ink 
Mr. Inston uses for the stiff variety is best black chalk litho- 
graphic ink, and the thin ink is black process ink. Keep both 
ins free from contamination with water. Better prints are 
obtained if the transfer paper is dried and then re-soaked. To 
pigment the following brushes are required: Nos. 14, 6, and 1 
stag's-foot and No. 1 straight cut, and it is advisable to begin 


on the darkest part of the print and build up the image by a 
light tapping movement, with the brush held lightly and thinly 
charged with ink picked up from a glass slab. To clean up the 
margin, lay a straight edge along the print when dry and clean 
with a piece of soft rubber. Burnt umber and cold sepia litho. 
inks, if mixed with black, give a range of colours in mono- 
chrome if desired. 


The Editor’s The other important event was the visit to 
Yorkshire Tour. Yorkshire of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, which has 
been a brilliant success all along the line. 
At Sheffield, on the Wednesday night, he lectured to the mem- 
bers of that scciety and had the largest attendance on record. 
The usual lecture hall was deemed insufficient in seating 
capacity; consequently a larger hall was engaged, and it was 
full to overflowing. His subject was ‘‘The Camera and the 
Sea," which he repeated at the Leeds Camera Club the follow- 
ing night (Thursday) to a crowded audience, amongst which were 
many representatives from Middlesbrough, Huddersfield, Wake- 
field, Dewsbury, Bradford and other Yorkshire societies. Later 
a banquet followed, and Mr. Mortimer was elected to the 
honorary membership of the Leeds Camera Club. Early the 
following morning Mr. Mortimer was astir, and visited the new 
club-rooms of the Bradford Photographic Society and the 
society's smart exhibition in the Cartwright Memorial Hall. 


The Rev. f. Beanland, M.A., in demon- 
strating “ Japine Platinotype" to the Hull 
Photographic Society, said he considered it 
the simplest yet most beautiful process the amateur had—(I 
wonder if he has seen the oil process?) —and there were only two 
or three points to remember to attain perfect success: (1) Atten- 
tion to detail, (2) care in printing, (3) training the eye to know 
how far to take the print. The negatives should be chosen in 
their order of density, and dried carefully in a warm room, and 
the printing frames also thoroughly dried and either blotting 
paper or old films used as pads, relieved of any moisture. The 
springs of the frames should also be good and give even pres- 
sure. The lecturer said he had been working platinotype for 
twenty-seven years, and all the newer ones, but had yet to find 
a process giving more beautiful and superior results. Sepia 
Japine is simply the same rapidity as ordinary black platino- 
type paper, and takes two-thirds the time to print as ordinary 
P.O.P. It must not be printed in the blazing sunshine but 
rather in the shade, otherwise there is a tendency for the image 
to become marked or grainy. 


Platinotype 
at Hull. 


—— — — fie ——— — — 
GEVAERT BROMIDE PAPERS. 


E have recently had an opportunity of using various 

grades of bromide paper made by Gevaert, Ltd., 36 and 
37, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. We have previously re- 
ferred to this firm, the works of which are in Antwerp. 

Gevaert bromide paper is made with no less than eleven 
different surfaces, and each surface in two speeds, * normal" 
and ''rapid." Users have therefore the choice of twenty-two 
kinds, and would be difficult to please if one or the other did 
not satisfy their needs. 

Gevaert bromide papers will be found easy to develop, and 
give fine black tones and full gradation with the greatest facility 
with metol-hydroquinone developer or amidol. А formula sug- 
gested by the makers, which gives cold black tones, is : — 


Мето оона оаа RE Tei esee 40 gr. 
FLY GTOQGUINONE? ао ааа ьа ыйла 15 gr. 
Sodium sulphite «5 eret ere b oes С Г I OZ 
Potassium carbonate ...................................... 140 gr. 
Potassium Бготіае....................................... 70 gr. 


hr cce ——V——euc Ok 
For warm black tones by development, a glycin developer is 
suggested, and the following formula is recommended : — 
Stock solution— 


Sodium. sulphite оар a eee 4 OZ. 
СТУС ^ wad ce svo н аар Ca ad di ORA UR 24 oz 
Potassium carbonate ....................................... I OZ. 
Hot water (distilled) ....................................... $ OZ. 


The chemicals are dissolved in the order given, adding the 
potassium carbonate in small quantities in order that the mix- 
ture shall not froth over. For safety, a 20 oz. measure should 
be used. The result is a creamy mixture which must be 
vigorously shaken before use. It keeps almost indefinitely. 
For developing bromide prints, take stock solution 4 oz., water 
7 oz., and add two drops of 1o per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide. 

The “ Варій” paper, unless one is used to working bromide 
paper with a high speed, is likely to prove too quick for ordinary 
work, but for making enlargements from dense negatives, or 
when using an indifferent light, it can ,be highly recommended 
for giving excellent results. Its utility for giving soft prints 
from hard negatives is also manifest, and it appears to 
be a paper that is amenable to a considerable amount 
of control. 

The “ Normal” paper gives much brighter prints, even with 
full exposure, and can be recommended for thin negatives or 
negatives in which there is little contrast. 

The instructions provided with the paper are full and explicit 
and contain concise directions for toning prints, and also other 
interesting information. 

Gevaert bromide paper is supplied in all the ordinary cut sizes 
at standard prices, also in rolls and as postcards. Application 
to the above address will bring the Gevaert booklet, price list 
and samples. 


Тш чш ы ч ч ЭЩ ЧӨ dt a ЧЫ te ЧР aH 


The Northumberland and Durham Federation Handbook.— We 
have received a copy of the Year-Book of the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation. It is a bulky and well-produced pub- 
lication, and, unlike other Federation year-books, contains, in 
addition to Federation matter and the programmes of the various 


units of the Federation, a series of interesting original articles 
by members of the societies. That the book is likely to be 
appreciated there is no doubt, and we hope that its effect will be 
to still further strengthen the Federation. The hon. editor 
is Mr. T. Spark, Wesleyan School, Bishop Auckland. 
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COPYING DRAWINGS. 


Query.—I have several small drawings which I am anxious 
to reproduce by photography. They are done in pen and ink 
in lines, and I wish to make Christmas cards which shall be 
facsimiles, if possible. Can you help me? R. N. C. (Widnes). 


Reply.—We suppose you want to make the copies the same 
size as the originals. To do this you must use a camera which 
will give plenty of extension, or, all events, which will ex- 
tend to double the focal length oí the lens you employ. For 
example, if vou work with a half-plate camera fitted with a 
lens of seven inches local length, you will need to extend the 
camera to twice seven inches, having the lens fourteen inches 
froin the ground glass. At the same time, the distance from 
the lens to the drawing will be fourteen inches. If your camera 
will not extend to fourteen inches (or a little more for conveni- 
ence in working), you may still get over the difficulty by using 
a lens of shorter focal length. If you have a wide-angle lens 
of five inches focal length you will be able to manage with a 
camera extension of ten inches. But you can only make your 
negative the same size as the original drawing by racking ovt 
to double the focal iength of the lens. The little diagram 
will graphically impress this on your mind. 

Knowledge Saves Labour. 


Knowing this, and knowing also the focal length of vour lens, 
you will be able to place your camera and original drawing 
in approximately the correct positions without even looking on 
the ground glass, and only a trifling readjustment will be 
needed to get the image sharp and exactly the same size as the 


original. Probably the siniplest way of getting the size quite 
accurate is to take two strips of paper, say four inches in length, 
and, fixing one temporarily on the copyboard, use the other as 
a measure when adjusting the size of the image on the ground 
glass. lf the image of the four-inch strip is exactly four inches, 
we may be sure the image of the drawing will be the same 
size as the drawing itself. The strip may then be removed and 
the drawing fixed up in its place. 


Importance of Parallelism. 


If distortion is to be avoided, the drawing must be absolutely 
parallel to the ground glass. Where the copying easel and the 
camera can be set on a table or smooth board, it is a fairly 
easy matter to secure this parallelism, but if the print is 
pinned up and the camera is on its tripod, it becomes more 
difhcult. Assuming that the print is vertical, parallelism іп 
the vertical direction may be secured by careful levelling of the 
camera, or by the use of the plumb indicator so commonly fitted 
to the back of a modern instrument. Parallelism in the other 
direction may be secured by measuring with a piece of twine 
from A to B on first one side of the camera and then the 
other, adjusting as may be necessary until the distance on both 
sides measures alike. It is the securing of this parallelism, 
together with the exact size of the original, that makes such 
conving work tedious, and the use of a smooth board on which 
the camera may be moved towards or away from the original 
while retaining parallelism conduces to easy and rapid working. 

Choice of Plate. 


For line work a slow plate is always desirable. A “process " 
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or an '**ortho-process" is the most suitable, the latter being 
an advantage if the drawing paper is at all yellow, and per- 
haps also as enabling a rather more vigorous contrast to be 
obtained. Exposure should be nicely adjusted, so as to give 
ample time for the white paper to be fully exposed, but not so 
as to allow any slight amount of light reflected from the ink 
lines to affect the plate to any extent. Too short an exposure 
will prevent a good rich deposit in the high lights from being 
obtained, while too long an exposure will result in the greying- 
over of the lines which in the negative should be clear glass. It 
may sometimes be necessary to watch development carefully 
and to stop as soon as there is any appearance of the lines 
greying-over, afterwards intensifying the negative as heavily as 
possible. It may be well to add that copying of this kind 
should be done in a fairly good light, and that care should 
be taken to avoid surface reflection, which, of course, would 
very considerably grey the black lines. 


Making the Prints. 

The aim is to produce results which are absolutely black and 
white, and either a hard-working bromide paper or a gaslight 
paper may be employed. Here, again, exposure should be so 
adjusted that the print will develop up readily, yet without any 
tinting of those parts of the print which represent the white 
paper of the original drawing. 


BLISTERS. 

Query.—I have been having a good deal of trouble with 
blistering of bromide prints. Is there any way of avoiding this, 
or is it that the paper is to blame? ARTHUR C. (Farnham). 

Reply.— This trouble is a constantly recurring опе, and 
beyond the fact that blisters occur because there are points 
where the gelatine film is insufficiently adherent to the paper 
support there is little known. What causes this insufficient ad- 
herence it is impossible to say. It may be that minute air- 
bells are present when the paper is coated, or minute particles 
of some more or less greasy matter. But whatever it is, it is so 
minute as to evade the search of the manufacturers’ chemists. 
Under normal conditions it is so minute that no blister is pro- 
duced, but now and then the conditions become abnormal and 
then blisters appear. One very curious thing about blisters is 
that it is almost impossible to produce them at will. А sheet 
of bromide paper may show blisters, and then try as one may 
with the other sheets in the same packet no blisters can be 
produced. А 

Conditions to be Avoided. 


There are, nevertheless, certain conditions which seem calcu- 
lated to produce blisters and which should always be avoided. 
Any kinking of the paper, especially while it is wet, seems likely 
to produce a slight detachment of the film from the paper, and 
this may increase in size if the print is placed in conditions 
favourable to the production of blisters. 

From our own practical experience we should say that any 
material change in the density of the fluid in which the print 
is placed is the change of condition most likely to produce 
blisters. Two things will give different density, a considerable 
variation in temperature and a considerable variation in the 
strength of a solution. Thus very cold water is denser than 
water at an ordinary temperature of, say, 6o deg. F., and very 
strong hypo solution is denser than water alone of the same 
temperature. It is, therefore, a very common instruction to 
avoid serious variations of temperature in the various solutions, 
and also to avoid moving the print from a hvpo bath direct to the 
washing water. These instructions can be readily carried out, 
and the occasions on which the temperature of the water is 
much below that of working solutions are few in this corntry. 


Hypo Solution and its Temperature. 
But we must call your attention to one very important point, 
a case where the density of a fluid is increased, both by reason 
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of a drop in temperature and of its being a fairly strong solu- 
tion. We have pointed out that when a salt is dissolved the 
density of the fluid is increased. When hypo is dissolved the 
temperature of the fluid drops very considerably, as may be 
noted if a bath thermometer is placed in a jug of water to 
which a handful of hypo crystals is added. So that a freshly 
made solution of hypo is denser than water because of the addi- 
tion of the salt, and it is denser still because of the consider- 
able drop in temperature. Now if a bromide print is taken from 
the developing dish after development and a brief rinse, and 
placed in such a freshly made solution of hypo, we offer very 
favourable conditions for the production of blisters. Yet it is 
astonishing how few workers take the precaution of preparing 
a good stock of hypo solution, which may be kept quite readily 
at hand, and which, stored in a stoneware jar in the dark or 
work room, will have returned to the normal air temperature. 
After fixing it is a good plan-to slowly dilute the fixing bath by 
allowing the tap to dribble into it and thus avoid moving the 
print from a fairly strong hypo bath to the less dense washing 


water. 
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A PROTEAN PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A New Book оп ‘‘The Art of Theatrical Make-Up," 
by Cavendish Morton. 


R. CAVENDISH MORTON’S work has frequently graced 

the walls of the R. P. S. Exhibition and the Photographic 
Salon, and we have long looked upon him as a worker with 
original ideas and outstanding abilities. Those who have 
admired his work will therefore welcome a book from his hand 
that has just been published by A. and C. Black, of Soho 
Square, London, W., and entitled “ The Art of Theatrical Make- 
Up." Primarily the book may be regarded as an important 
addition to theatrical literature, and as such it probably fills a 
want that has been very poorly supplied by previous publica- 
tions. 

It is, however, to the illustrations that we would specially 
direct the attention of our readers. The book, apart from the 
practical matter in the letterpress, is profusely illustrated with 
photographs on art paper. In one-half of these, full-page por- 
traits of Mr. Cavendish Morton appear, in each case apparently 
as a different individual. These are all self-portraits, and are 
not only remarkable examples of portraiture, but are magnifi- 
cent specimens of the art of theatrical make-up. The remaining 
plates show in a practical and conclusive manner the different 
phases of the make-up from start to finish, and demonstrate in 
the clearest way the procedure to be followed by every actor 
who desires to alter his appearance. Mr. Morton is, as many 
of our readers know, an actor of no little fame, and his abilities 
in the art of make-up have been in frequent request in the 
theatrical profession. His ideas on the subject of characterisa- 
tion contained in the opening chapters are original in thought 
and elegant in expression. 

We reproduce on pages 471 and 472 two illustrations from this 
book, and can promise readers a treat in return for five 
shillings (which is the price of the publication), both on account 
of the pictorial beauty of the work and the lesson in the appli- 
cation of photography that it teaches. 


c 
“IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA.” 


N this new book just issued by Messrs. Methuen and Co., 

London, Miss Margaret d’Este again gives in her racy and 
entertaining manner an account of a winter spent wıth a lady 
friend in Teneriffe, Grand Canary, and La Palma. Their 
explorations on mule-back, and the word-pictures of places and 
people in this delightful group of islands render the book one 
to get, and one that raises a strong desire for a visit to the 
Canaries during the coming winter. 

Miss d’Este has already written in a similarly pleasing fashion 
of Corsica and Majorca, and, as on her visits to these places, 
her companion, Mrs. R. M. King—well known in English photo- 
graphic exhibitions—embellishes the narrative throughout 
with numerous excellent photographs. These illustrations are, 
in addition to being pictorial in themselves, suggestive of the 
pictorial possibilities of the places visited, and should be of 
great assistance to anyone contemplating a visit to the same 
district with a camera. The book is published at 7s. 6d., and 
we advise our readers to get it. 

Mrs. King, in correspondence with us, observes: “ The Lizars 
camera with which all the photographs were taken has now 
illustrated three books of travel, and was the first camera I 
ever had; bought in 1898." <A good record. 
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Landscape photographers are reminded that the last day for 
sending in prints for the Hinton Memorial Medal is Novem- 
ber 15. Particulars and entry form appeared in last week's 
issue, or will be supplied on application. 

If any reader has a complete volume of the Amateur Photo- 
grapher for 1907 that he 1s willing to dispose of, will he please 
communicate with the publisher of THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, W.C.? 

The first general meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society's fiftieth session was held in the hall at 38, Castle Street 
recently. Mr. J. F. Duthie, the President, read a paper on 
lantern-slide making. 


Workers in the oil and bromoil processes are reminded that 
the closing day for Sinclair's Cash Prize Competition is Novem- 
ber 14. Full particulars from James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 
54, Haymarket, S.W. 

A contributor to Photographic Scraps states that pyro-stained 
finger-nails can be quickly cleaned by first staining them deeply 
with permanganate of potash and then scrubbing them with 
oxalic acid in warm water. 

A photographic competition is announced in connection with 
the St. Paul's Literary and Social Guild, South Croydon, Surrey. 
Cash prizes are offered, and particulars can be obtained from 
Mr. Wallace Young, Strathallan, South Croydon. 

The twelfth annual Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture will be 
given on Tuesday, November 23, at 8 p.m., at the R.P.S., 35, 
Russell Square, W.C. The lecturer will be Professor A. W. 
Porter, B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and the subject of the lecture, “ The 
Growth of the Photographic Image." 

A one-man show of bromoil work, by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
will be opened at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association on December 2. Mr. Mortimer will, on that 
date, give a demonstration of the process. Non-members who 
desire to be present should apply to Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S. 
(Liverpool A. P. A.), Eberle Street, Liverpool. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the Redhill and District 
Camera Club will be held on November 26. In addition to the 
members’ classes, there is a section open to amateur photo- 
graphers residing within a radius of eight miles of Redhill. 
Entry forms and full particulars can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. C. Robinson, Broadfield, Reigate. 

The new premises of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society will be formally opened on November 30. The new 
address will be Carr Street, Blackfriars, Manchester. A greatly 
increased membership is expected, to meet the added expenses, as 
it 15 not suggested to raise the present subscription. Every 
amateur in the neighbourhood should join this go-ahead society. 

A well-illustrated booklet dealing with the Jupiter Electric 
Studio Lamp has just been issued by Griffin’s, of Kingsway. 
This book contains examples of what can be done with the No. 2 
lamp, and the illustrations prove very convincingly the remark- 
able results obtainable with it. It should effect a revolution in 
studio methods; perfectly lit portraits can be taken with it in 
1-1oth of a second. 


Plymouth Photographic Society have just issued a remarkably 
good members’ handbook. This is quite a well-produced little 
volume, with full particulars of the society, local notes, mis- 
cellaneous information, and pages for memoranda. All photo- 
graphers in the neighbourhood of Plymouth should join this 
excellent society. Particulars are obtainable from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. C. F. Ford, 149, Union Street, Plymouth. 

Dallmeyer lenses and apparatus, which have been exhibited 
in the Machinery Hall of the Imperial International Exhibition, 
1909, have been awarded a commemorative diploma. It will 
be remembered that at the Franco-British Exhibition, held last 
year, two grand prizes were awarded to Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, 
Ltd. The awards gained by the firm this year and last are the 
only ones for photographic lenses, telescopes and similar 
apparatus. 

The Members! Year-Book of the Southampton Camera Club 
has just been issued. It is a well.printed little production, 
containing much information of use to the members of the S.C.C. 
Pages for exposure notes are included. The winter programme 
shows that the club is a live one and owes much to its 
indefatigable secretary, Mr. S. G. Kimber. A print by the 
secretarv, on Wellington Carbon Bromide paper, from a negative 
on a Wellington Speedy plate, forms the frontispiece to the 
Year-Book. 
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с THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. D‏ 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize consisting of ten ‘shillings 


worth ot materials or apparatus, obtainable trom any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting ot five shillings’ worth ul 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualincation being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given tor the best mounted prin? 
Suitabilitv, taste, and care in mounting are the chic. points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. Р. АХЫ P. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries 1s above the average. 


prize of five shillings 
N., is oftered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All ynsuccessíul prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notihed of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatns or 


-Aterials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently trom dealers. 


The Editor's decision on ali matters connected with these Competitions wili be final. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to J. Н. 
Williams, 128, St. Peter's Avenue, Kettering. (Title of print, 
"Ihe bays lol GO'er, he Wends his Homeward Way.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, ortho. ; lens, single half of Beck; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 7 sec. ; time of dav, 4 p.m., October; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to T. Plews, 10, Macleod Street, Nelson, 
Lancs. (Title of print, “In Summer Sunshine.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho., backed, 6 times screen; lens, 
Busch; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, 10.30 a.m., 
june; developer, M.Q.; printing process, Paget C.C. bromide. 

The Extra Prize to F. Fouraker, 26, Central Hill, Upper Nor- 
wood. (Title of print, “Wet and Misty.") Technical data: 
Plate, Edwards’ S.S.; stop, F/8; exposure, r-sth sec.; time of 
day, 12.30 p.m., August; developer, M.Q.; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to.J. Anderson, 29, Webb Lane, Stock- 
port. (Title of print, * Hawthorne.") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet ortho. ; lens, Wray R.R.; stop, F/16; exposure, 16 sec. ; 
time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, glycin ; printing process, 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


Г. W. Gardner, Harrow; R. M. D. Davies, Beckenham; 
G. C. S. Ingram, Cardiff ; Thos. Stevenson, Addlestone; J. H. 
Franklin, Cowes; F. G. Clift, Hendon; F. Pidgeon, Stockport ; 
Thos. B. Bullock, Colne; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; Samuel 
Oram, Grangemouth; H. S. Hopkins, S. Margaret s-on-Thames ; 
A. Lenton Pentelow, Boston. 


Clases I. 

F. C. Haves, Cowes; J. H. Hammond, Chester; R. Caudwell, 
Willesden; Е. C. Boves, Thevdon Bois (3); Miss M. D. Havi- 
land, Courtown Harbour; S. Isherwood, Bolton; H. H. 
Beetham, Nelson; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C. ; Lim Swee 
Poh, Penang (2): Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; 
W. Ramsay, Guildford ; Thos. Young, Norbury ; Robt. Marshall, 
Grangemouth; B. Rhodes, Preston; G. Ashworth, West Dids- 
bury; John Reid, West Calder; J. G. Gale, West Hartlepool ; 
W. N. Bate, St. Helens; A. E. Benney, Victoria Park; Geo. F. 
Iide, Eastbourne; G. S. Smith, E. Dulwich; H. R. Allen, 
Watford : S. Oram, Grangemouth ; Arthur Mann, Sunderland ; 
E. A. Whelan, Rathkeale; W. E. Barton, Leicester. 


Claes Il. 

E. A. Almond, Blackburn; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on- 
Tweed; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop's 
Stortford; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; Lim Swee Poh, Penang ; 
Hy. Warner, West Kensington (2); Miss Wilson, Watford ; 


Reginald Batson, Kingston-on-Thames; J. C. Matthews, Tor- 
quay; Byron Peach, Sheffield; H. Bligh, Sevenoaks; Wm. 
Tavlor, Stockport; H. W. Hillier, Maidstone; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; L. E. Creed, Bristol; T. Pomerov, 
Lancaster; G. E. Nicholson, Edinburgh; P. Meredith, Nor- 
wich; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; G. L. Walton, Hammersmith ; 
W. R. Robertson, Hull; R. H. Nautilus, Belfast; Miss Whiting, 
Southampton; G. R. Dickinson, Birmingham. 


Cleese III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to F. Stevenson, 6, Clare- 
mont Terrace, Francis Street, Nottingham. (Title of print, “A 
Touch of Nature.’’) Technical data: Plate, Barnet E.R. ortho. ; 
lens, Busch rapid symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 20 sec. 
with 4 times screen; time of day, 6.40 p.m., May; developer. 
pyro; printing process, Barnet platino matt bromide. 

An Extra Prize of 2s. 6d. is awarded to E. A. Gibb, 5, Pars 
Side, Cambridge. (Title of print, "“ Bubs.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial ortho. S.R.; lens, Homocentric; stop, F/6.5; 
exposure, 1-200th sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., August; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


A Second Extra Prize is awarded to E. H. Creese, 9, Robert 
Street, Ely, Cardiff. (Title of print, * A Tree Study.) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Lancaster Rectigraph ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, d sec.; time of day, 7 a.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Lilywhite P.O.P. 


Beginners’ Clase. 


W. H. Woodward, Wolverhampton (2); Chas. B. Claridge, 
Forest Gate, E. ; C. F. Selwyn, High Wycombe; C. G. Jenkins, 
Portsmouth; К. Batson, Kingston-on-Thames; R. Graver, 
Plumstead; W. H. Stevenson, Edinburgh; Chas. H. Kave, 
Grantham; Miss A. С. Nayler, Wimbledon; H. J. Johnson, 
Stoke Newington; F. and W. McGhie, Hornsey; Percy Jack- 
son, Woking; Harry Garforth, Bradford; Bert Selby, Mitcham: 
J. E. Green, Middlesbrough; H. H. Armstrong, Wealdstone ; 
S. Waddington, Bradford; Jas. Clark, Workington; S. W. 
Coombes, Chichester; F. Bailey, Boiton; K. F. Wilson, Cum- 
berland; Miss L. M. Nutter, Copthorne; J. C. Sewell, West 
Hampstead ; R. G. Ovens, Bristol; Arthur Reiner, Ravenscourt 
Park, W.; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; R. Armour, Glasgow ; 
E. A. W. Milrov, Wimbledon; R. Nicholas, Willesden ; Geo. 
Elliott, St. Helens; Miss A. Battv, Bexhill; K. Е. Creese, Peck- 
ham; F. E. R. Sandford, Shrewsbury. 


= 


Photography for Teaching Purposes in South Africa.—We learn 
that the Cape Town Photographic Society have in hand the 


arrangement of a large number of photographs of all parts of 
South Africa. These are being classified so as to be available 
for reference. The collection embraces events of importance as 
well as places, and will be added to from time to time. The 
society hopes that these records will be of educational value, 
and there is no doubt that by the exercise of a little care such 
series of photographs might be a distinct advantage to the 
teacher. The Photographic Society also has in contemplation 
the instruction of bovs and girls in high schools in the ele- 
mentary practical work of photography. There can be no 
doubt (savs the Education Gazette) as to the desirability of foster- 


ing such an artistic and useful hobby among the more advanced 
high school pupils, but the success of the movement must in 
large measure depend on the individual circumstances and 
opportunities of the pupils. Such work would, of course, be 
carried on after school hours or on Saturdav afternoons. Those 
teachers interested in the scheme should write to the Honorary 
Secretary, P.O. Box 821, Cape Town. 


The Strenuous Life.—Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., who so ably 
demonstrates various practical photographic methods aud pro- 
cesses for Kodak, Ltd., has sent us his list of bookings for the 
winter season. We note that practicallv every week-dav without 
a break from November т to Мау зт is fixed up, and the societies 
extend over the whole of the British Isles. 
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must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ‘ Query" or “Criticism” on the outside. 
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Home Portraiture 


I want to take large heads on half-plate, with short expo- 
sure. What is the cheapest form of lens I can get to give 
good perspective and moderate definition? Please say 
camera extension, exposure, price. J. T. H. (Duffield). 


The greater the rapidity the greater the price as a rule. Per- 
spective is chiefly a matter of focal length compared with size 
of plate and distance from sitter. Focal length for portraiture 
with half-plate should be not less than g inches, and better if 
rather longer. Camera extension depends on focal length of 
lens and distance from sitter (or size of image). As to price, 
consult makers’ catalogues. Possibly you might get what you 
want secondhand. Any modern lens (by maker of repute) with 
aperture F/6 or so, would probably suit you. You will find 
“ Portraiture for Amateurs," Nos. 27 and 28, “A. P." Library 
(two parts, 1s. each), give you much useful information. 


Enlarging. 
I have Goerz-Anschutz camera, with 6 in. Celor. Can the 
camera be used for enlarging? To what size will the lens 
enlarge? Please give name of book instructing the making 
of daylight enlarger. D. M. (Carspharin). 


Yes, the camera may be so used. By using the same lens for 
taking a negative, and then enlarging this negative, an enlarge- 
ment of any size may be obtained. We know of no book on the 
subject. 


Silhouettes. 
Will you kindly give hints for producing silhouette por- 
traits, or can you refer me to a handbook? 
E. D. (Tipperary). 


There is no book on the subject. The following general hints 
will enable you to make a start. Over an open doorway hang 
a thin white sheet without creases. Place the sitter about two 
to three feet in front of the background. Focus the sitter, using 
a large stop, so that the background may not be in very sharp 
focus. Close all windows inside the room so as to exclude light. 
Then get an assistant to burn, say, twelve inches of magnesium 
ribbon on the farther side of the sheet (outside the room), and 
during the burning let the light be slowly moved in a large 
circle, so as to get the background evenly illuminated. The lens 
is uncapped just when the burning begins, and capped as it 
ends. Thus you may by this plan work at night. For daylight 
working, fix the sheet over a window, taking care that there is 
no dark object outside and near the window. The point is that 
the white background is illuminated from the farther side, while 
no light from the camera side falls on the sitter. If this is not 
quite clear, write again. 


Enlarging, etc. 
(1) I have a daylight enlarger of the fixed focus, and is 
from quarter-plate to 12 by 10, but no lens. What kind 
should I get? I cannot spend much. (2) Would two gas 
lights of the incandescent kind do instead of daylight? 
V. T. (Glasgow). 


An ordinary “ single” achromatic lens will do, and may be 
had at a very modest price, but a rapid symmetrical or rapid 
rectilinear will be better, though it costs more. Yet for your 
purpose you ought to get what you want for half a sovereiga or 
less. You should have told us the distance between lens board 
and the two ends of the camera. The shorter distance should 
be one-third the longer. If that be so, the focal length of the 
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lens should be three-fourths the shorter distance (i.e., lens to 
negative distance). You can use two incandescent gas mantles 
side by side and with about 1 inch between the near sides of the 
mantles, but the light must be diffused by interposing a sheet 
of fine ground glass between the mantles and negative and be- 
tween one or two inches away from the negative. 


Ammonium Persulphate end Other Steine. 
(1) I find opaque spots, etc., after reducing with ammonium 
persulphate. (2) What would remove a yellow stain on 
edge of a negative which is otherwise quite clear? . 
J. G. (Edinburgh). 
The spots you mention are very probably due to imperfect 
fixing. It is quite possible that they may be removed by placing 
in a clear fixing bath. (2) The yellow stain most likely comes 
from touching the negative during development with fingers 
contaminated with hypo. In that case we are unable to sug- 
gest any reliable remedy. 


Stripping; Leneee etc. 
(1) How can I strip a film so that it will enlarge, etc.? 
(2 Where can I buy unmounted achromatic view lens at 
about 1s. or 15. 6d.? 


Place the negative in a vulcanite (ло! earthenware or glass) dish. 
Pour over it a dilute solution of hydrofluoric acid, ¢.g., 60 drops 
acid per ounce water. Rock the dish from time to time. The 
film will begin to separate from the glass along the edge. It 
may be very gently assisted with a soft feather. When the film 
is quite free, pour off the acid mixture and replace with plain 
water. The film will stretch or expand. It may now be sup- 
ported on another clean sheet of glass by slipping the glass 
under the film, and raising the two together. (N.B.—Go very 
slowly or the film may slip and tear off.) (2) Possibly Staley and 
Co., Thavies Inn, Holborn, might supply. You might also try 
Wells and Lyon, 7, Myddelton Street, Clerkenwell ; Newbold and 
Bulford, 46, Goswell Road. 


Moonlight end Plate Fog, etc. 
Will moonlight fog films? The window is of red glass to 
nearly the top, where it meets a yellow paper, etc. 
| E. D. (Le Cannet). 


Your letter leads us to infer that the moonlight which passed 
through the red glass did no harm to your films, but the light 
which passed through the yellow glass gave fog. This may be 
the case. With ordinary plates one may change by the light 
of the moon if the Venetian blinds are drawn, so that the 
light is thrown up towards the ceiling. But with rapid or ortho. 
plates this would be risky. We cannot give any very definite 
reply, because so much depends upon the sensitiveness to light 
generally (speed) of plates or films, also their colour sensitive- 
ness, the quantity of moonlight, time the plates are exposed 
to it, etc. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent poet froo on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. И T 6s. 6d. ý ji 138. 
Other Countries ... ,, Н 7з. 6d. i T 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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- The Official 
‘‘Mustn’t.’’ 


The old lady of Printing House Square deserves a respectful 
‘salutation for drawing attention to the petty restrictions which 
hedge in the photographer in such a place as Richmond Park, 
and, the writer might have added, Epping Forest. The 
irritating thing is not that one has in certain places to “ keep off 
the grass," but that the restrictions are so erratic, the red tape 
so fantastically wound. No one would wish to have photo- 
graphy unrestricted in the National Gallery, for instance, but 
why should the camera man, like the child, “ always be said 
‘don’t’ to" when he essays the ambitious task of photo- 
graphing from the top of the Monument, or attempts the river 
from the Victoria Tower Gardens, or, having a permit to photo- 
graph, endeavours to make a snapshot of a friend in Hyde Park? 
The Times thinks that in this respect the United Kingdom com- 

ares unfavourably with foreign countries, and instances the 
Parisios conditions under which work is done in some English 
cathedrals. The real explanation is to be found in the official 
mind, which is not a standing but a sitting joke, and is in 
perpetual office. When THE A. P. AND P. N. reaches its ten 
thousandth number the powers that be will realise that there 
is such a thing as amateur, as distinct from professional, photo- 
graphy. 

Go(u)id from a Stone. 

There is nothing more stimulating than reciprocity, particu- 
larly in such things as portrait-inaking and character-drawing. 
* What I think of you ” is the fitting mate for ** What you think 
of me." It was only the other day that I saw Sir Benjamin 
Stone's portrait of “Е. C. G.," and now, on opening iny Satur- 
day Westminster, I find that “F. С. G.” has been hitting back, 
and Sir Benjamin, camera and all, looks out at us, plus the 
caricaturist's licence. I see that the writer of the accompanying 
article compares Sir Benjamin to the Recording Angel. Well, 
I hope my meeting with that great survey worker may be only 
half as pleasant as Sir Benjamin Stone's annual tea-party. 


What is it? 

I am favoured above most mortals, for the precious first-fruit 
of the much-heralded Boyce expedition to Africa has come my 
way. The reproduction of *'Boyce's African Balloonograph. 
Copyright, 1909," lies before me in the East African Standard, 
and the original was taken by means of a camera fitted to a 
number of box-kites flown overhead. Well, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it an excellent photograph. Exposure and 
focussing are admirable, and the work is clean and careful 
throughout. There is a good effect of sunlight and bold 
shadows; altogether it is charming. Did I hear an uncon- 
vinced reader ask what the picture represented? I daresay I 
did. Some people are never satisfed. Well, it represents—it 
represents—really. there are sanguine moments when I believe 
the newspaper reproduction is a ship; looking at it again in a 
moment of depression I clutch wildly at the idea that it is a 
horse. There are distinct patches of white which might be 
clothes on the line, surf in the sea, or exercise papers on the 
desks at school. Anyhow, it is a grand photograph, and reflects 
great credit upon the kites. 


The Convention ‘‘ Special.’’ 

I dropped across Secretary Bridge the other night and found 
him in high feather about Scarborough. That go-ahead town is 
rising to the occasion, and the next Convention will register 
high-water mark on the esplanade of the Brighton of the North. 
It was suggested that while in Yorkshire the Conventioners might 
like to visit York. Well, that was easy to arrange. The man on 
the railway who does thines said that the ordinary train started 
at something past eight a.m. But, alas, this was too early. It 
is well known that photographers are late risers; that they 
seldom practise daylight saving. “Then,” was the reply, “ we 
wil put you on a ' special. How would nine o'clock suit? " 
When Mr. Bridge recovered his breath, he said that a “special " 
had been the one dream of his secretaryship. He had hence- 
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forth nothing more to wish for. And a ''special" it is to be. 
I told Mr. Bridge that it would impose a strain upon the Con- 
ventioners to live up to their privileges, but I understand that 
the engine of the * special" will be suitably decorated, that a 
Kodak will have place of honour in front above the buffers, 
and that the secretary himself will travel in the tender. It 
will not be the first time that he has been dragged over the 


coals. 


' With Extras.’’ 

The word ''extras" has a familiar sound to me. It is the 
most formidable item in my annual statement of photographic 
expenditure. It is a convenient term under which to disguise 
the only results of my experimental follies. But the word takes 
on new meaning when 1 read an account of the work of Mr. 
Edmund Wyllie, the Californian medium-photographer, who is 
now in this country. I learn, for example, that psychic 
"extras" have been obtained on 75 per cent. of his plates. 
Later on, in dealing with the accessories of the spiritualist's 
studio, I am told that the dark clothing of men is favourable 
for showing up faces or other * extras" that may appear. I am 
interested, too, in the description of the camera which has dis- 
covered these “extras.” Although “it is an old-fashioned 
ramshackle concern with which no present-day photographer 
would be bothered," yet it is charged with the medium's 
magnetism, or, to speak spiritualistically, his **nervaura." It 
is really a staggering thought that among the unaccountable 
markings on some of our negatives there may be a lone, 
neglected "extra." Somehow I am reminded of the Mock 
Turtles question. “І have been to school too," said Alice. 
“With extras? ° asked the Mock Turtle anxiously. 


The Magpie Learns— 

That the young amateur who took to heart the advice in the 
photographic column of a newspaper the other day, to dash 
water over fossils and dry geological specimens before photo- 
graphing them, so as to obtain a more brilliant effect, has had 
a bad time. | 

‘That when the benevolent clergyman of the parish came up 
and said, “ You go in for photography, my lad? Well, try your 
hand on me,” the youthful literalist dashed a pail of water over 
that worthy. 

That the clergyman said the shower-bath only affected his 
skin, but the suggestion that he was a fossil went right through 
to his heart. 

That painter-artists are considering how to retaliate upon the 
Kodak people for exhibiting Tom Browne. 

That they are wondering whether an exhibition of Coburn at 
Burlington House would be the idea. 

That it will probably be left to the street-pavement fraternity 
of artists to carry out reprisals. 

That one old gentleman, visiting the Kodak gallery, said that 
he was surprised Tom Browne could still paint and draw so 
well, for he remembered reading about his schooldays when 
he was quite a young fellow himself! 


The Photograph that Never Was. 


One of those charming little stories that “ Our Own Corre- 
spondent ” delights to send over comes this week from Copen- 
hagen. In that city there is an amateur photographer—a mere 
lad—who has haunted the streets through which Queen 
Alexandra takes her daily walks abroad. He has forsworn 
the clear, pale skies, the quiet Danish landscape, desiring only 
to secure a personal record of the gracious lady who has won his 
reverence. The other day he got his opportunity. The Queen 
was approaching, and he made ready to accomplish his snap- 
shot. Suddenly her Majesty did something far more effective 
than if she had run awav, or covered up her face, after the 
manner of orthodox royalties. She stood and posed—actually 
posed—smiling, in the middle of the road. So overwhelmed 
was the lad at this graciousness that, hardly knowing where he 
was, he made a desperate exposure, and, of course, could not 
hold the camera still, and spoiled the plate. In a back street 
of Copenhagen there is now a boy who is realising the general 
hollowness of things, while incidentally the Queen has shown 
to others of high degree the royal жау evade the camera 
fiend, namely, to pose for him... i COOC 1 > 
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CAVENDISH MORTON. By CAVENDISH MORTON. 


(See article on page 467.4 
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CAVENDISH MORTON AS PIERROT. 
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(See article on page 407.4 
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EVENING. By R. T. Dooner. 
The original of this picture is No. 39 in the Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery 
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THREE KINDS OF SUNSHINE. By Witt D. BRODHUN. 
Гле original of thts picture ts No. 10 in ‘he Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography now open at " The А. P." Little Gallery 
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The season when the Christmas and New Year greet- 
ing cards form a topic for consideration is rapidly 
approaching. The tendency to em- 
SIGNS OF THE ploy photography in the production of 
SEASON. these personal souvenirs is greatly on 
the increase, and most of the leading 
manufacturers are providing a goodly assortment of 
specially prepared cards, folders, and mounts of everv 
kind and design for the reception of pictorial photo- 
graphs. The idea is so good that we are surprised that 
the conventional Christmas card of a decade ago con- 
tinues to exist. From Messrs. Marion, Soho Square, 
W.; Houghtons, of High Holborn; Fallowfield, of 
Charing Cross Road; Butcher's, of Farringdon Avenue; 
Barton's, of Birmingham; the Crown Manufactory, 
Rotherham, and others, we have received samples of 
these cards, all of the most dainty and artistic designs 
imaginable. In every case the user can apply the card 
for the inclusion of his photographic efforts, and so 
stamp the product with his personality before dispatch- 
ing it. There are, of course, many amateurs who prefer 
to make their own greeting cards themselves, and one 
method is described in the present issue. Detailed 
notices of the cards and mounts submitted by the firms 
above mentioned will be given in the next issue. In the 
meantime, however, we advise our readers to send to 
these firms, whose addresses appear in our advertise- 
ment pages, for illustrated lists. They will be sent free 
on application. E e © 


The acknowledged success of the ‘‘ Notes from York- 
shire,’’ which for some time past has been one of the 
regular features of THE A. P. AND P. N., 

“AMONG THE has inspired the feeling that if they could 
SOCIETIES." be extended to cover a larger gathering 
ground, they would become even more 

successful than in the past. At a complimentary 
banquet to the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N., when 
recently in the North, the honorary secretary of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, Mr. Ezra Clough, spoke 
in eulogistic praise of the feature, and expressed the 
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thanks of the societies in the Union for the assistance 
rendered in the space devoted to Yorkshire matter, a 
consideration and courtesy from the Editor the societies 
highly appreciated. Occasionally in other parts of the 
country there has been a feeling abroad, rightly or 
wrongly, that insufficient space has been devoted to 
society news. Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the secretary of the 
Midland Photographic Federation, only recently ex- 
pressed himself in similar terms; but it will be recog- 
nised that the great difficulty the editorial has to face 
is that the ever-extending area of influence and circula- 
tion of THE А. P. AND Р. N., both inside and outside 
Britain, has made it increasingly difficult to devote a 
large amount of space, unless the matter is such as 
to be of interest to the average reader, or, on the other 
hand, to show the fare provided by societies and indicate 
some of the undoubted advantages of joining a society, 
or to illustrate a point of public photographic interest. 

The new feature started this week will, it is hoped, 
provide good, interesting matter for every reader of the 
paper, whether he is a member of a society or not, and 
we hope that secretaries in all parts of the country will 
send in reports of their meetings for inclusion under 
'" Among the Societies." There will be a greater 
chance of contributions to this section being made use 
of and commented upon if the matter is of general 
interest and of the type already appearing. 
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From time to time we note small outbursts in the 
general Press on the subject of colour photography and 
the effect it will have on the work 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY of the painter-artist. We have 
V. PAINTING. yet to see colour photography 

on paper—no doubt Messrs. 

Lumiére will accomplish it shortly—but until this is 
achieved the autochrome and other screen-plate trans- 
parencies must stand as the latest advances in photo- 
graphy in natural colours, and the comparison between 
colour photography and painting must be formed on 
this basis. Colour photography, however, whether the 
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hues are governed by the lens or are superadded, has 
yet a long way to go before it can serve an artistic pur- 
pose. Autochrome transparencies are often extremely 
beautiful, and can be admired as transparencies or 
lantern slides, or as records of coloured objects or views 
containing colour. But the artist has no means of ex- 
pressing himself in the tones produced; he can only 
express the process, and cannot correct its mistakes. 
It may be urged that the colours are taken direct from 
Nature; and if they were uniformly true they would 
certainly be of interest on this account, though the in- 
terest would be different from that arising through the 
sensitive selection of an artist's vision. On the other 
hand, in painting in colour the pigments are selected 
by the artist, but the hues are not taken direct from 
Nature. The painter, if a capable colourist, can rely 
on getting all the delicate differences of quality and 
suggestions of tone necessary to a personal rendering. 
So far, then, the painter need not be disturbed by the 
rivalry of colour photography. 
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Some day, perhaps, colour photography on paper and 
in a simple manner of production will be possible. It 
Is interesting to conjecture what 
THE LESSON OF will be the effect when such a 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. process 15 perfected. Some 
think that it will be a serious 
misfortune for painters. No doubt there will be a great 
increase of cheap pictures—of a sort; but the superior 
sensitiveness of skilled hand-work should gain increased 
appreciation by the comparison. Very likely many 
artists will find means of turning the new method to 
their own purposes. Among the most appalling results 
will certainly be the number of enormities committed by 
beginners. Yet in the long run these will have a good 
effect, for they will lead gradually to a more general 
and intelligent appreciation of the subtle charms of 
colour, and by this means good painting will benefit 
instead of suffering in the end. Meanwhile the reminder 
may be useful, that artistic knowledge is necessary to 
the production of a good photograph in monochrome, 
and it is well to equip oneself for this purpose by the 
necessary study before embarking on the much more 
slippery paths of colour-work. 
e ® eo 
We have pleasure in being able to tell the friends— 
and they are not a few—of Mr. W. R. Bland that he 
` is retiring from business. For 
RETIREMENT OF more than forty years Mr. Bland 
MR. W. R. BLAND. has been connected with the prin- 


cipal bank in Derby. In a few 
weeks he will wash his hands of business cares 
and enjoy a well-deserved rest. Mr.  Bland’s 
career as a photographer has been a remark- 


able one. Quality, not quantity, has been his motto. 
If he has taken more than a dozen or a score pictures 
he has not exhibited them. He has, since he gave up 
growing roses and took up photography instead, stuck 
to one sort of plate (Wratten's Instantaneous), one de- 
veloper (pyro ammonia), and one printing paper (platino- 
type). We believe, too, that he has had only one 
camera and one lens. Не has not, as far as we know, 
ever had a hand camera in his hands; his tripod is as 
clever as its owner. Mr. Bland has for years assisted 
at the selection of the pictorial section at the Royal 
Photographic Society's exhibitions, and we understand 
he has, by a peculiar movement of the stem of his pipe, 
brought back to life many an innocent picture which, 
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but for his penetration and kind-heartedness, would 
have been rejected. All who know Mr. Bland will join 
in wishing him many years of good health m which to 
enjoy his well-earned retirement. 
б & & 
News comes from Switzerland of a new invention for 
packing chemicals in ‘‘ cartridge ’’ form. The difficulty 
met with in small glass cylinders, as are 
CARTRIDGE so often used for packing ‘‘ condensed " 
CHEMICALS. photographic chemicals, is that the light 
influences and decomposes the contents 
in certain cases. This has, of course, been got over by 
employing orange or other coloured glass. Paper and 
card cartridges are never damp-proof, and according to 
Herr Zuppinge, celluloid and gelatine have equally their 
drawbacks. His method is to use metal foil, lined with 
impervious paper, so that the chemical matter never 
comes into contact with the metal. It is claimed that 
such cartridges are cheaper to manufacture, easy to 
open, and can be rendered quite impervious to air and 
damp. The idea certainly strikes us as a good one, and 
we shall doubtless see it employed on a large scale in due 
course. e Ф Ф 


Aberration caused by colour screens is only noticed 
when the screens are very badly made, or when the 
class of work being done with them 

ABERRATION FROM js one which demands great pre- 
COLOUR SCREENS. cision. Writing on this subject in 
the current issue of Knowledge, Mr. 

Chapman Jones observes that as the aberrations are 
caused by the thickness of the screen and the oblique 
passage of the light through it, it is desirable to use 
thin screens, and to place them where the obliquity of 
the light will be the least—i.e., outside the lens in the 
ordinary case. But he qualifies the thin screens, adding 
the words, °‘ granting, of course, equal optical perfec- 
tion." From what we have seen of film screens, made 
of stained gelatine or collodion, it is not by any means 
an easy matter to obtain them and retain them flat, so 
that they fall far behind the optically worked glass filter, 
which is nowadays supplied at a very small cost. Mr. 
Jones notes that in certain astronomical photographs 
taken at the Harvard College Observatory, very slight 
distortion was found when exposing plates through the 


glass slide. 
— i 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 


The influence of painting on photography. The R. P. S. 
presidential address, and the lessons it teaches. The report 
published in this week’s A. P. AND P. N. forms a good subject 
for discussion. The study of paintings in the National and 
municipal galleries. Is it desirable that photographers should 
give more time than they do to the study of paintings, and if 
so, why? What is the likely influence of a study of old masters 
on modern photographers? 

Judges at exhibitions. One or more? If more than one, should 
an odd or even number be chosen? When judging, ought the 
judges to have a catalogue of the exhibits for their guidance? 
Ought the exhibitors to be known to them? Does it really 
matter? If the executive of an exhibition that invites a judge 
has no confidence in his integrity and impartiality, they should 
not ask him to judge. 

Standard prices of photographic materials. Ought these to 
be kept up? The influence of cut prices. Goods that are 
supplied too cheaply are not valued, whereas goods supplied at 
an enhanced or standard price receive greater consideration and 
a larger measure of support. Goods supplied for nothing are 
generally worth exactly what they cost. 

Does “ pot-hunting " at exhibitions pay expenses? The recent 
correspondence in THE A. P. AND P. N. on the subject—'" Is it 
worth exhibiting? "—and the lesson it teaches. Ought medals to 
be abolished at exhibitions? Ought entry fees to be charged? 
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| HE average print 
| produced by the 
| amateur on “gas- 
light " paper is usually a perfectly unsophisticated posi- 
tive rendering of the negative, a mere record, and the 
very last word in ''straight prints." This may be due 
to the lack of control that the rapidity of production of gas- 
light prints is answerable for, but the fact remains. One 
never hears of the gaslight print discussed as a means of 
artistic expression, although its near relative, bromide paper, 
has been the subject of innumerable articles dealing with 
picture making. 

The following notes, therefore, are intended to indicate a 
method of utilising this extremely useful and very season- 
able printing process for the production of pleasing pictorial 
effects; moreover, from small negatives and with results 
that wil afford a dainty and highly satisfactory form of 
greeting card for the end of the year. 

Briefly the method is to produce results of etching-like 
quality and appearance. Any type of good clean negative is 
suitable. The subjects, of course, must be carefully selected, 
and, general speaking, landscapes with bold masses of 
light and dark, and with vigorous foregrounds or fine skies 
are the best for the purpose. 

Cream-crayon or toned papers are the best for our pur- 
pose. A developer that gives blue-black tones is quite un- 
suitable for this paper, unless toning with sulphide ór hypo- 
alum is intended later. A brown-black or warm black tone 
produced by development is much better. 

Dealing first with small prints up to half-plate size, my 
method is to use gaslight paper a size larger than the 
negative I intend using, #.e., half-plate paper for quarter- 
plate negatives, or whcle-plate paper for half-plate nega- 
tives. А printing frame large enough to take the paper is 
used, and a piece of plain glass fitted in it. A suitable mask 
is cut out of black or brown paper, free from pinholes, and 
this is adjusted in the frame so that the portion of the nega- 
tive to be printed shows through the opening. A piece of 
plain white silk or fine tracing cloth is now placed on the 
negative, and then the gaslight or bromide paper. The 
frame is closed and the exposure made. A trial exposure 
should be made first to ascertain the increase necessary 
according to the density of the silk or cloth used. About 
50 per cent. increase is usual. 

Now it is well known that with gaslight papers a strong 
developer is needed, and the operation of development must 
be quick, or stains may occur, so advantage is taken of 
thts fact by using pyro-soda and ammonium bromide, and 
by varying the latter I can get any warm tone at will. 
The following is the formula :— 


cds pM T } 02. 
Potash metabisulphite ......................... 60 gr 
Water (fO). ESR RAE 20 OZ. 

B.—Soda carbonate .................................... 2 oz. 
Soda sulphite ^io tet vse breves Іф oz 
Ammonium bromide ............................ IO gr. 
Water (£0): scree eese echo Бо Dist 20 OZ 

C.—Ammonium bromide solution ....... IO per cent. 


Correct exposure—for use with gaslight papers, 1 oz. A, 
I oz. B, for warm black. . Increase exposure two to three 
times and add to above 2 oz. of water and ro drops of C for 
brown and red-brown. E 
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Of course, a fresh developer must be used for at least 
every three pieces of paper. By making the three prints 
first, and then putting them in water to soak, they can be 
developed quickly one after the other and fixed in an acid 
fixing bath. 

When these prints are washed and dried they are plate- 
sunk, either by a commercial plate-marker, such as sold by 
the * Leto ° Co. (Boardoids), ог one can do it easily by 
various methods. Му own is similar to the ‘ Leto,” that is, 
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Gaslight print and mount made on one piece of paper. 


Frint made through 
ine tracing cloth. 


a piece of thick millboard with an opening cut out a little 
larger than the plate (quarter or half). The small piece of 
milboard (the die) is glued down on to another piece of 
card—half-plate size for quarter-plate negative, say—and 
the print placed face down on this die, the other piece of 
card with the opening cut out is carefully placed over this, 
and the whole put in a copying press, or, failing this, a 
handle of a knife well pressed round the edge of the upper 
card will do it almost as effectively. After a little practice it 
becomes quite an easy operation. 

For those who do not care to use pyro-soda, the next best 
is ortol, restrained with ammonium bromide. The following 
formula will be found highly satisfactory : 
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АООТ M TER 8o gr. 
Potash metabisulphite .......................... 50 gr. 
Ammonium bromide ............................ 6 gr. 

| Waler (tO) eem 10 OZ 

B.—Soda carbonate ................................... I 02 
Soda sulphite ....................................... I OZ. 
Water (tO) леона канаа Дын аа IO OZ. 


C.—Ammonium bromide ...... то per cent. solution. 


For normal exposures, one part A and one part B and one 
part water. For warmer effects, expose longer and increase 
water, and add from 6 to 10 drops of C. The longer the 
exposure, of course, the more dilute the developer, and also 
the restrainer C solution must be slightly increased. 

When the prints are dry, the final effect is obtained by 
soaking them in thin celluloid varnish. The varnish pene- 
trates right into the paper and gives it an “ oily," semi- 
translucent appearance, and at the same time makes it 
waterproof and stiff. It also fixes any spotting or other 
hand work that may have been done on the print, whereas 
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by the other methods of rubbing with cotton-wool and 
megilp, etc., such hand work is liable to come off or show 
in such a way as to ruin the appearance of the print. 
Ready-made celluloid varnish is rather expensive, but the 
variety known as “ Zapon varnish,” as sold to silversmiths, 
etc., for coating bright silver, or silver-plated goods, is quite 
good enough when thinned down with amyl acetate. The 
Leto Photo Materials Co. also supply a good Zapon varnish. 

The varnish is poured into a dish (which should be kept 
for that purpose, and may be a tin cooking dish), the print 
put into the dish, rocked for a minute or so, and then a 
clip is attached to one corner—or two clips if the print is 
large—and the print dragged out (face up) slowly across 
the edge of the dish and hung up to dry near an open 
window, as the smell is rather unpleasant to some people. 
Also, as this varnish is very inflammable, care must be 
used not to get it near a naked light. Celluloid varnish, by 
the way, is also suitable for negatives and lantern plates; 
in fact, І always use it for lantern slides, as it is a 
wonderful protection against damp. 
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mess HE first part of this article, 
! given in last week's issue of 
THE A. P. AND P. N., dealt 
with the method whereby 
the — screen-plate colour 
positive was analysed and 
three - colour negatives 
made from it. The pro- 
duction of the final colour 
positive has now to be 
described. 

In essence, the theory of 
the process is that, in 
superposing coloured 
media for viewing by 
transmitted light, the tints 
are the result of colour 
subtraction, not of colour addition, as is the case with 
screen plate hues. Consequently, instead of primary colours 
being resorted to for dyeing up, as was the case in making 
the analysing screens, complementary colours are used, that 
is, white minus this or that primary hue. Thus white 
minus red is blue-green; white minus green is pink; white 
minus blue-violet is yellow. For those who require 
further explanation, I can only sadly intimate my space 
has been curtailed to a point where it is not possible to provide 
it. It may be found in all handbooks on the theory of colour 
printing. 

The only part of it which stands out as of present and prac- 
tical importance is the corollary following from the above that 
the film from our red record negative must be dyed in the blue- 
green dye bath, that from the green record negative is to be 
dyed pink, and that from the blue-violet record yellow. 
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Preparing the Printing Filme. 


This, accordingly, is what we shall set out to do in due course. 
First, however, as to the preparing of the sensitive printing film 
itself, and the formation by its agency of the necessary colour- 
absorbing positives. 

We here resort to a modification of the well-known carbon 
process, using bichromate as the sensitiser and kodak negative 
film as tissue. 

Unfortunately the non-curling improvements recently intro- 
duced in the Eastman film are for our purposes no more than a 
nuisance, to be got rid of at the outset. 

Take a spool of film of a size 34 inches wide, and of such a 
length as may be deemed sufficient for present purposes. Un- 
wind it by ordinary artificial light, not daylight, which would 
visibly darken the silver. Naturally, our procedure will spoil it 
at the outset for ordinary photographic uses. Now turn the 
unwound film face downwards and pin it by means of drawing 
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How to Make Brilliant Coloured Slides for the Lantern from Autochromes. 
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pins, and freed from its black paper covering, upon several 
thicknesses of clean paper. 

A sponge is soaked in warm water, squeezed fairly dry, and 
passed over the apparently uncoated side of the film until] the 
thie covering of hardened gelatine which in reality rests upon 
it has been thoroughly swelled. Finally, a hearty scrubbing 
with a wet nail brush clears this non-curling device away and 
leaves the film ready for bichromating with a suitable sensitiser. 


Sensitising the Filme. 

The simplest bath of all for this purpose is one of potassium 
or ammonium bichromate in one and a half to two per cent. 
watery solution. The dissolved salt should be rendered slightly 
alkaline with ammonia, added drop by drop. A better sensitiser 
still, on account of the quicker drying after its application, is 
the standard bromoil spirit sensitiser recommended in F. J. 
Mortimer’s book on the bromoil process, or the other excellent 
one supplied by the Autotype Company. In any case, the secret 
of preparing good soluble tissue is in the drying, which must be 
performed as smartly as possible after brushing over the bi- 
chromate by means of a wad of well-soaked cotton-wool. 

A sound way of going to work is first to pin the film (unsensi- 
tised) face upwards to a stout board. Take it into a room lit 
only by a lamp or candle, not incandescent gaslight or metallic 
filament electric light, both of which are too strong. Next swob 
on the sensitiser freely by means of the cotton-wool mop, draw- 
ing it rapidly backwards and forwards each way to give an even 
coating. Then stand the board with tissue on it near enough 
to a good fire for it to get just warm to the hand, though not 
hot. If too near the fire the film will be melted, since the great 
value of the Eastman emulsion for our present purpose is in its 
ready response to warmth while in the moist state. In any 
case the film should be dry in half an hour if a spirit sensitiser 
has been used, while, in the case of the other, two hours is the 
maximum time allowable to complete the driving off of the 
water, or insolubility may be expected later on where it is not 
desired. 

Store the dry film at once in a calcium tube. If this is not 
done it must be used within three days of preparing, as it keeps 
very badly, particularly in winter. 


Printing of the Positives. 


Prepare a clean bench in a darkened room, which should be 
illuminated either by candle or lamp light. Remove the 
bichromated tissue from its container and cut it into quarter- 
plate lengths. Leave one of each three lengths plain at the 
edges. Notch the second length once, and the third twice with 
the scissors. Take the three colour record negatives. Load 
into three printing frames, placing behind the red record the 
unnotched film, celluloid side downwards, so that it prints 
through from the back; behind the green record negative the 
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once-notched film, also celluloid side downwards, and behind 
the blue record the twice-notched length of tissue, loaded in 
similarly. 

Print the three positives in diffused daylight. The exposure 
will be very rapid, ranging between ten or fifteen minutes on a 
really dull day in winter and fifteen or twenty seconds only in a 
really strong diffused light. Judge of the course of printing by 
the darkening of the silver bromide in the emulsion, which 
serves as an indicator. When details are just visible in the 
high-lights on viewing the emulsion side of the film, which will 
face you as you open the printing-frame door, exposure has 
been sufficient. Remove the three frames simultaneously and 
take back to the feebly illuminated room, where has been pre- 
pared a large bowl full of hot water at a temperature of 110 F., 
as for the ordinary carbon process. 


Development. 

Development is by simple immersion and laving in the 
ordinary way. Do not attempt to control it or disaster will 
result. Errors in exposure, if serious, can only be overcome 
by the printing of fresh positives. 

Each of the three developed films, which will now show the 
image in white silver bromide on a clear ground, is dropped, 
after brief rinsing in cold water, into strong hypo to which has 
been added red prussiate of potash, proportion immaterial. 
Here all sign of image will disappear, and it is on account of 
this fact that the guide notches have been cut in the celluloid 
beforehand. When fixed, wash thoroughly for ten minutes in 
running water and proceed to dye. 


Dyeing the Films. 


Place the unnotched celluloid in a bath of our previously 
compounded blue-green dye. The film with the single notch is 
immersed in the pink, and that with the two notches in the 
yellow solution. If desired, the dyes may be diluted with their 
own bulk of water for convenience in staining. Even weaker 
solutions work much the same, except that they take longer to 
give the required intensity of tint and tend to flatter contrast. 

And on this part of the work it is impossible to give much 
more guidance than the common sense of the operator will at 
once suggest to him. Make the blue-green positive the stan- 
dard, aiming at an effect with it like that which might be ex- 
pected in a properly printed ferro-prussiate transparency, were 
such a thing in existence. Both yellow and red films 
are then dyed to suit it, the depth in each case being 
determined after superposition of the wet films by the 
eye and individual judgment. If it is found difficult 
or impossible to match a tint in the screen plate exactly 
by simple alternate staining up and rinsing out of the 
films, then there will be nothing for it but to help 
matters a trifle with a paint brush charged with the 
film's own dye and applied locally. It may not be strict 
photography, but it is at least no more than the “ fine 
etching" of the photo engraver, admitted by universal 
consent to have its legitimate place in all trichromatic 
work involving three separate printings or superposed 
colour components. 


Mounting. 


The last act of all, after the films are completed and 
dry, is the mounting of them in register between the usual 
glass supports. This is extremely simple if gone at in 
the proper way. 

Take two strong bulldog clips and with them clip 
the blue impression face downwards to one of the glass 
plates. Stick it down firmly by means of lantern binding 
strips round the edges. Now remove the bulldog clips, 
lay the pink film on the blue, shift into register, clip 
again, and bind in place as in the former instance. 
Repeat the third time with the vellow film, bind yet 
again, remove the clips, mask, and place the cover glass 
in position as for a lantern slide. And the three-colour duplicate 
is complete. 

If carefully made it will be a faithful copy of the autochrome 
or Thames plate from which it was taken, except for enormously 
additional transparency and brilliancy of colour, consequent 
рон the elimination of the screen plate in the formation of the 

ues. 


The German optical industry is reported on in the Berliner 
Tageblatt as somewhat better than last year, as far as photo- 
graphic materials are concerned, but the opinion is not universal. 
There is, however, a better demand for the higher class article 
than for the lower priced goods. 
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Ву J. Н. BAMFORD. —_ 
Special to “Che А. P. & P. N.” 


LOWER апа still life photo- 
graphy by gaslight is a phase 
of work that can be practised 

during the winter evenings very 
successfully, and affords a pleasant 
outlet for the activities of the 
Y ( amateur who is not desirous of 

| putting his hobby оп the shelf dur- 
ing the time when the weather or the light does not permit 
the use of the camera out of doors. Moreover, in flower 
photography the worker has a patient sitter, and as plenty 
of time can be taken, considerable skill can be exercised in 
arranging pictorial groups, and in training the eye and 
mind to the principles of composition, without having the 
vagaries of a living model to contend with. 

The accompanying photograph was taken at ten o’clock 
at night by the light of one incandescent gas burner. 

A packing-case lid was arranged on the table, and held 
upright with a few large books, etc.; grey nature paper 
was pinned to this, and formed the background. The 
flowers were placed in front of this at about eight inches 
away from the background. | 

The group was arranged so that the light was almost 
in front—five feet away and three feet above. 

When once the exposure is found, it varies very little 
for any flower subject by gaslight, providing the same posi- 
tion, light, stop, etc., are used. 

The exposure of the accompanying photograph was 
15 min. at F/16. If subject and lens allow of a larger stop, 
7i min. at F/11, or about 3} min. at F/8, will suffice. 
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A Flower Study, taken by Incandescent Gaslight. 


The exposure can be still further cut down if two or 
more incandescent burners are used, or if a reflector is 
employed to concentrate the light. 

I used Imperial non-filter plates, backed, pyro-soda de- 
veloper, diluted with equal volume of water. With more 
rapid ortho. plates the exposure can be still further 
shortened, but the data given will serve as a guide for 
other experiments. 

Development should be conducted to secure a soft negative 
full of gradation. Well-diluted Rodinal,Azol, or Victol can 
be recommended for the purpose; about 1 part in 70 is a 
good proportion. 
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HE user of a half- 

plate or whole-plate 

camera is much 
tempted to leave lantern 
slides alone. Unless they 
are made by contact and 
a small portion only of the 
picture is included, it 
means reduction in the 
camera, and this is not 
always agreeable to the 
worker. It frequently hap- 
pens, of course, that out 
of a half-plate or larger 
negative one can find a 
small piece 31 in. square, 
or even smaller, which is 
particularly adapted to a 
slide pictorially, and the 
piece so chosen may look 
even better on the screen 
than the whole picture. 
But where nothing pictorial is to be sacrificed to the reduc- 
tion, one must necessarily have some means of reducing the 
whole negative to lantern-plate size, and hence a reducing 
apparatus becomes indispensable. 

It is fortunate for the amateur that many excellent reduc- 
ing cameras for making lantern plates from half-plate and 
bigger negatives are now on the market at surprisingly low 
prices, but there are many photographers who prefer to 
make something for themselves, and for those will be given 
a brief description of the ways and means of manufacturing 
something at home. 


Mahing a Fixed Focus Reducing Apparatus. 
A very simple but efficient reducing camera can be made 


in box form, and such an one is shown diagramatically in 
fig. 1. Let us suppose that we want to reduce from half- 
plate to lantern plate size. A board 6 in. wide and about 2 ft. 
2 in. in length has two sides screwed to it vertically, so as 
to form a U-shaped box, without top or ends; the side 
pieces may be 8} in. by the same length as the base. We 
now get three pieces of wood 8 in. by 6 in., and about 
$ in. thick, marked in the diagram H, L and N. H nas a 
hole half-plate size cut in it, N a hole 3j in. square, both 
cut centrally, and in the centre of L is made a hole to take 
a 5 in. lens, preferably mounted in a tube, with a flange 
fitted, the latter being screwed to N. 

The pieces H and N are screwed in at the extreme ends, 
and the piece carrying the lens is placed approximately 
163 in. from H and 8¥ in. from N, so that the distance be- 
tween the half-plate hole and the lens is double that between 
the 34 in. square hole and the lens. A rebate is made in 
each rectangular hole, against which the plates can be fitted, 
and a '' button " or clip provided to keep them in position. 
A half-plate negative is now fitted in H, a piece of ground 
glass (lantern-plate size) in N, ground side towards the 
lens. H and N are screwed firm, L is left unscrewed. 

By placing a black cloth over the top of the apparatus. 
and a strong lamp or other light behind the negative, and 
a sheet of ground glass over the negative to diffuse the light, 
we can get the image in sharp focus upon the ground glass 
focussing screen by moving L nearer to or further from it. 
When the focus is correct, carefully screw L in tightlv. 
Then screw a cover to the box, having first made the inside 
light-tight by glueing all joins, and then giving a coat of 
dead black inside. 


Lantern Slides by Reduction and Enlargement. 


HOW TO MAKE A REDUCING CAMERA. 
By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. :9 Special to “ The А. P. and P. N.” 


See also articles on “‘Lantern Slides by Contact" апі“ Toning Lantern Slides" in two previous issues. 
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Finally, a °“ cover " is made to fit over the end of the‏ 
box where the lantern-plate is put, with a curved spring‏ 
of sheet brass or steel to keep it in position. This cover‏ 
is shown at the extreme right of the diagram; it should‏ 
have a hook and screw each side to keep it tightly in posi-‏ 
tion. The ground glass is, of course, removed, and when‏ 
the reducer is used a lantern-plate is put in N, the negative‏ 
being clipped in the rectangular hole H. The loading up‏ 
is done in the dark-room, no focussing is necessary, and‏ 
the exposure can either be made by pointing the negative‏ 
whose film side is towards the lens L to a diffused sky‏ 
light, or by using a fairly powerful light, such as incan-‏ 
descent gas, six or eight inches from the negative, the light‏ 
exactly opposite to it, and a piece of ground glass being‏ 

used to diffuse the illumination. 


A Focussing Reducing Camera. 

A more convenient form of camera is shown in fig. 2, 
where a square-bellows camera 15 attached to a smaller 
one, which will take the lantern-plate. The larger camera 
may be whole-plate inside, the negative carrier being fitted 
with adapters for half-plates; a quarter-plate camera can 
also be employed as the lantern-plate camera, a clip being 
generally necessary inside the slide to prevent the 3% in. 
square plate from falling outwards. 

A focussing reducing camera of this pattern may be made 
with little trouble by adapting a large and a small camera, 
as shown in fig. 2. Care must be taken that the cameras 
are in line, i.e., that the optic axis of the lens passes through 
the centre of both negative and lantern-plate. The advan- 
.age of a large camera for the negative is that by making 
adapters with cardboard or metal, a plate smaller than 
the largest size for which the camera is made can be placed 
in almost any desired position with reference to the lantern- 
plate, so that any portion of it can be obtained on the slide. 

Reduced slides may, of course, be made with an enlarg- 
ing lantern, provided it have the necessary focussing range 
for obtaining an ‘* enlargement "' smaller than the negative, 
i.e., an actual reduction. 


Making the Slide. 
The character of the slide can be best controlled by means 


of the lens diaphragm, or the composition of the developer. 
The exposure should be timed to a nicety where the best 
results are wanted. With average negatives, a stop of F/16 
and a hydroquinone-soda developer will usually give satis- 
factory results with bromide plates, and the use of the slower 
varieties is not advisable for reduction work. 

The production of black or warm tones on lantern slides, 
and other technical data, have already been dealt with in a 
previous article (A. P. AND P. N., October 26, p. 405). 

It will sometimes be found, when using artificial light 
in the way above suggested, that the slide is over-exposed 
in the centre. This fault is due to lack of the necessary dif- 
fusion, and the only remedy is to place the source of light 
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further from the negative, and to use more ground glass 
or tissue paper. A small light, such as an acetylene jet 


Fig. 2. 


or the electric arc, with a parabolic reflector, solves the diffi- 
culty, but this, of course, is not within the reach of every- 
body. 
Slides by Enlargement. 
Reference has already been made to the use of small 
portions of large negatives for the production of lantern 
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slides by contact. It sometimes happens, however, that 
only a very small portion of a large negative is needed, or a 
portion of a small negative is wanted for the purpose of the 
slide. In this case, so that the picture when masked in the 
slide and projected on the screen will not appear too small, it 
is possible to slightly enlarge the portion required, to fill 
the proportions of the lantern slide. This slight enlargement 
can be made in the ordinary enlarging apparatus, or bv 
copying in the camera if the extension is sufficient, as it will 
be remembered that an extension greater than double the 
focal length of the lens is wanted. 

This enlargement of a small pictorial portion from a nega- 
tive that includes too much to make a good composition if all 
is included in a contact slide, opens a fresh field for the 
slide maker. If the original negative is good and quite 
sharp the enlargement will not affect the quality in any 
way and the proportions of the picture will be seen to greater 
advantage when projected on the screen. 


a 1. 1 CES 
THE THORNTON-PICKARD PRIZE COMPETITION, 1909. 


HE Thornton-Pickard cash prize competition has become an 

institution among photographers, as it is the only trade 
competition of the kind that is continued every year, and the 
success that attends it is well merited. This year the entries 
were very strong, and included a large number of pictures for 
both old and new competitors. The enlargement class in par- 
ticular was so very successful that Messrs. Thornton-Pickard 
propose to double the number and amount of prizes offered in 
this section for next year's competition. The competition for 
1910 is already being organised. Cash prizes of £100 will be 
awarded and particulars will be published in due course. 

The list of prize-winners is as follows:—Class I.—Section A 
(Landscapes): First prize, £5, Colmar Wocke, S. Africa; second 
prize, £3, Mrs. H. H. Hart, Bombay; third prize, 7/2, G. W. 
Gilbert, Tunbridge Wells. Three prizes of Z1 each, R. J. Delf, 
Mrs. Mahoney, H. E. Franzmann. Section B (Figures): First 
prize, £5, Edgar Simpson, Switzerland ; second prize, £3, Adolf 
Lutz, London; third prize, £2, A. Hill Griffiths, Australia. 
Three prizes of Z1 each, Keith Dannatt, Dan Dunlop, S. G. 
Kimber. 

Class II.—First Prize, £3, W. Foster Brigham, Scarborough ; 
second prize, £2, Graystone Bird, Bath; third prize, Z1, A. W. 
Sargent, Cardiff. 

Class III.—Section A (Landscapes): First prize, £5, Jas. 
Hunter, Edinburgh ; second prize, £3, Miss Frances Pitt, Bridg- 


north ; third prize, Z2, W. Baldwin, Colne. Three prizes of £1 
each, Henry Warner, A. H. Yelland, F. J. Whitworth. Section 
B (Figures): First prize, Z5, Keith Dannatt, Haslemere ; second 
prize, £3, J. Cruwys Richards, Bourneville ; third prize, £2, D. 
Brigham, Scarborough. Three prizes of £1 each, Miss A. M. 
Walters, T. Everitt Innes, Miss Agnes Tomlinson. 

Class IV. (Architecture).— First prize, £5, R. J. Delf, Norwich ; 
second prize, £3, J. R. van Nyendaal, Holland; third prize, £2, 
Miss Penrice, Bournemouth. Three prizes of £1 each, A. 
Sumpter, Rev. E. Travers Clark, S. G. Kimber. 

Class V. (Beginners).—Section A (Landscapes): First prize, £3, 
E. W. Tattersall, Hale, Cheshire; second prize, £2, W. E. 
Boyle, Birmingham ; third prize, £1, Dr. East, Morpeth. Four 
prizes of ros. each, C. J. Rexstraw, J. C. Stevenson, G. A. Kemp, 
J. С. Spurgin. Section B (Figures): First prize, £3, J. C. 
Stevenson, Cardenden, N.B.; second prize, Z2, Fred Sklenka, 
London ; third prize, Z1, Thomas McKenzie, Maidstone. Four 
prizes of ros. each, Geo. Smith, J. Sandilands, Miss E. Pepper, 
Miss Dorothy A. Pitt. 

Class VI. (Stereoscopic).—First prize, £2, Miss Frances Pitt, 
Bridgnorth ; second prize, £1, S. W. Shore, Barnsbury. 

Class VII. (Enlargements).—First prize, £5, Chas. Kirk, Glas- 
gow; second prize, £3, H. E. Franzmann, Westcliff-on-Sea ; 
third prize, £2, Allen Lonsdale, Swansea. 


не 
TWO NEW ENL@€RGERS FROM BUTCHER’S. 


HE firm of W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon 

Avenue, E.C., have put on the market this season two new 
enlargers, each containing special points of merit worthy the 
attention of all who are contemplating the purchase of new 
apparatus of this description. 

The “ Abbeydale " enlarger, as supplied with 4} in. condenser, 
is specially constructed for use with the small negatives which 
are now so popular; or it may be used as a projection lantern 
for 33 in. slides. The improvements in this pattern on previous 
patterns are, triple extension, light-tight side door with large 
opening, rising carrier stage, and rack and pinion tocussing ad- 
justment. The base is well made of solid mahogany, and the 
body of Russian iron with light-tight cowl, and three-draw ex- 
tension tubes of new design, making it quite light-tight. Sup- 
plied with an achromatic objective, rack and pinion, iris 
diaphragm, orange glass cap, complete in wooden case, the price 
is £2 15s., or £2 without objective. 

The latest model *'Abbevdale," with 5} in. condenser in 
smallest size, is a beautifully made instrument in polished oak, 
and is very strong and substantial in construction. The base- 
board, stage and front are made heavy, and are also 
strengthened by means of oak stays. An important addition is 
the carrier stage fitted with reversible carrier and rack and pinion 
adjustment for tilting. A collapsible curtain of new design is 
fitted to the back door, effectively preventing the escape of any 
light into the room. The enlarger is handsome in appearance, 
and the Russian iron body is of extra large size, with extra large 
door, the light from which may be utilised as dark.room lamp 
during the process of enlarging and developing. Best quality 
plano-convex condenser is supplied, and the objective is speci- 
ally selected. The prices are from £3 ss. for quarter-plate with- 
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out objective, or Z4 with objective, to £5 15s. for half-plate size 
without objective, or Z7 with objective. 

The “ Record” enlarger is a splendid instrument, made in 
polished walnut, and has, in addition to the points of merit 
contained in the “ Abbeydale,” a stage fitted with reversible 
carrier with swings, rises or tilts by independent rack and 
pinion system. The 
great advantages 
this offers in 
centreing the pic- 
ture on the en- 
larging easel are 
manifest. Rack 
and pinion adjust- 
ments аге also 
fitted to the lantern 
body and to the 
lens board. All the 
movements work 
very sweetly, and 
the instrument is a 
most desirable one 
for every kind of enlarging. 


* Record ” 
arranged to take a carrier for »rojecting lantern slides, so that 
they may be used as ordinary lanterns, in addition to their 


The enlargers are 


uses for enlarging. Prices range from Z4 15s. for quarter-plate 
size to £18 for whole-plate size. The projection fittings are 
supplied at a small extra cost. Everyone interested in enlarging 
and projection should write to Messrs. Butcher for their descrip- 
tive illustrated pamphlet of these excellent pieces of apparatus, 
and also for their booklet, “ How Can I Enlarge?" _ _ wm y 
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R J. C S. 
MUMMERY'S 
third presi- 


dential address before 
à the Royal Говар 
k bou SE Society last Tuesday 
—— evening was a plain, 


The R.'P.S. New House, 


‘straightforward рто- 

35, Russell Square, W.C. nouncement, without 
any attempt at epigram 

or humour. Mr. Mum- 


mery devoted himself almost entirely to the unfortunate 
aspect of the influence which painting has had upon its 
younger sister, and he might almost have been a painter 
arguing from the standpoint of the easel; but, of course, 
his desire was that photography should stand for itself, with- 
out the sacrifices involved in imitation. | 

It was incumbent upon photographers who desired to see 
their art take an honourable position among the fine arts, 
said Mr. Mummery, to consider what causes had thus far 
militated against the complete acknowledgment of that 
position. Photography’s qualifications for a place among 
the fine arts were questioned, if not challenged, by many 
whose taste and artistic acquirements could not be gainsaid. 
There was little use in hiding from themselves the fact that 
the claims put forward by pictorial photographers were not 
accepted as they might Бе. » 

The prejudice of the artist and of the art critic had often 
been given as the reason for this lack of acknowledgment. 
But there might be another reason. Perhaps the difference 
btween the results in pictorial photography and the claims 
put forward for them ought to be taken into account; per. 
haps also the leaning of photography upon painting, and 
the imitation of the painters methods. It was conceivable 
that some of the prejudice which existed might be due rather 
to the affectations of photographers than to any assumption 
on the part of artists that photography was naturally inferior 
in the scale of arts. 

In the course of a short historical résumé, Mr. Mummery 
pointed out that the men who made photography a workable 
process in the first instance were men of science. It followed 
almost necessarily that they endeavoured to get the most 
accurately defined detail possible with the chemical and 
optical means at their disposal. Detail was the breath of 
their nostrils, and their plates were filled with it from corner 
to corner. 

The first hint of a reaction was given by Sir William J. 
Newton, who in the fiftics guardedly suggested that it would 
be sufficient if critical focus were confined to one point of 
the plate. Sir William could never have imagined, how- 
ever, the orgy of diffusion which would follow. 

There must be some reason why the wonderful defining 
powers of the lens had been so often discarded. The photo- 
grapher—he who practised diffusion—would probably say 
that the detail given by the lens was too sharp, that it robbed 
his picture of feeling and mystery. But might not such a 
photographer largely be influenced by the practice of paint- 
ing, and be trying to reach by a circuitous route, and by 
the sacrifice of some of the characteristic qualities of his 
art, the methods and aims of the painter? Had extreme 
diffusion justified the sacrifice? 

Painters, indeed, had often studied to obtain the effect of 
wealth of detail by means of suggestion, the full drawing 
being impossible of realisation in painting or draughtsman- 
ship. In the case of a particular phase of painting the 
detail was drawn with microscopic definition, and without 
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any impertinence they might wonder how it was that the 
talented artists left the broad paths of painting, and whether 
the results in this case had entirely justified the course. 
Their departure from traditional lines was the reverse of the 
photographic revolt, inasmuch as it aimed at sacrificing 
only some principles of breadth which could be more or less 
compensated for in colour. 

There was another direction in which painting influenced 
photography at an early period. The ingenious method of 
combination printing was really the outcome of a desire to 
execute painters’ pictures by means of photography. In 
these days of many facilities it was hardly possible to 
imagine the labour and effort involved in the production 
of such works. But although artistically satisfying to the 
men ot the time yet with the further development of ideas 
even photographers themselves had been obliged to confess 
that it was not possible to print from a number of negatives 
in combination, however great the care and dexterity, with- 
out sacrificing truth of tone. And there could be little 
doubt that what photographers had found out in later days, 
those trained in the refinements of art appreciated at the 
time. 

Photography had also been influenced by painting in the 
direction of impressionism, and we had photographic results 
of the impressionistic type, generally brought about by 
abnormal diffusion. Other words and names suggesting a 
borrowing from the painter would come to the memory—the 
word "study," for instance, which, as applied to finished 
work, was neither logical nor dignified. Then, again, the 
most modern processes, gum and oil, provided great oppor- 
tunities for imitative work. The photographer, since leav- 
ing the technical photography of the early days, had been at 
great pains to imitate the painter’s ideas, and sometimes his 
very pictures. 

Concluding, he said that all the phases of work that he 
had mentioned—the built-up picture, the Cimmerian dark- 
ness of tone, the excessive diffusion, and possibly the 
coloured gum and oil—were largely fashions in photo- 
graphy, and partook of the evanescence of all fashion. One 
thing remained constant and permanent—the capacity of 
photography for seizing and delineating the most subtle 
and passing beauties of nature, and its incapacity for render- 
ing coarse effects; its power in light and its futility in dark- 
ness. Photographers, or at least the most earnest of them. 
always had an abiding conviction in the power of their art. 
and the position it should take. 

_An art without perfection was surely an art without convic- 

tion, and he thought it would be right to look for the 
ultimate perfecting of photography along the lines of it: 
own methods and ideas, rather than along those of another 
art which could not be followed by photography without 
sacrificing some of its own characteristics. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mummery on the 
motion of Mr. W. B. Ferguson, who said that he had at 
least made of th? work of presiding over the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society a fine art. | 


————— وچ س 


The New Camera Club.—A meeting of those interested in the 
formation of the New Camera Club for London will be held at 
the Gaietv Restaurant on the 23rd inst., at 5.30. The Earl of 
Crawford has promised to preside, and visitors are welcome. A 
substantial guarantee fund has already been formed, and there 
is every prospect of the matter now being brought to a success- 
ful issue. Further particulars will be obtainable from Mr. 
Reginald Craigie, 32, Windsor Court, Bayswater, W. 
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A WHITE ROOM. 


By CARINE CADBY. 
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By Witt CADBY. 


E A NEW DEPARTURE FOR 
INDOOR PORTRAITURE. 


Illustrated by WILL CADBY. 


SPECIAL TO * THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.” 


F we aim at delicate, simple effects in photography, 
we soon discover the value of a white background; 
and if we work at all with a white background, it 
at once becomes evident that a white foreground 

is a necessity. We go gaily on for a time, delighting 
in our freedom and in the capability of the camera of 
drawing for us whatever subject we give it. But now 
what about any accessory—not for decoration, for in 
these light-toned studies simplicity is almost essential, 
but for use—say, a chair to sit on or a table to sit at? 

An ordinary chair or table would at once upset the 
balance of the light scheme, and so we find that these 
too must be light, and we also begin to realise that 
backgrounds and foregrounds have limitations; we see 
a wonderful chance effect of lighting just beyond our 
reach, or perhaps a sitter has been seen in a mar- 
vellously good photographic attitude, but his position— 
just midway between background and wall—is impos- 
sible, and so it comes about that we find we must go 
one step further, and there is nothing for it but an 
entirely white room. 
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“А white room ! ’’ says the reader; ‘‘ how cold and 
drear it sounds! " But a white room, and, what is 
more, a bare white room, makes photography altogether 
a different matter. Besides, a white room is anything 
but cold and cheerless. To come from a gloomy 
passage into a white room gives one a curious sensation. 

It somehow pleases; it is the unexpected, and the 
pleasantly unexpected generally brings a smile. It is 
rather like finding oneself suddenly out of doors, and 
there is always something inspiriting in being in the 
open air. 

Though small, the room appears so atmospherically 
light that the walls lose their impression of nearness. 
It somehow suggests space, and one involuntarily draws 
along breath. Not only does the light effect exhilarate, 
but the eve is caught and charmed by the interesting 
variety of tones, and all in such an unusually high key. 
It is daylight, and vet indoors; brilliant, vet without sky. 

We all know auite well we are really nothing but 
'ave-dwellers, living as we do in brick houses, the light 
and air only coming to us through comparatively very 
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small apertures; we are mostly shut away from it 
altogether. But here the walls seem so much less defined 
and solid, and the whiteness deludes us into forgetting 
the limitations and oppressiveness of our cave. 

And what а joy is the bareness! Our taste, growing 
yearly more critical and austere, is satisfied, and we 
revel in its cheerful emptiness. In our living-rooms, 
however much we try to simplify things, there are 
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A FLAT LIGHTING. 
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A SNAPSHOT IN A WHITE ROOM. 
By Writ Сарву. 


certain essentials it is impossible to do with- 
out. For photography, of course, the 
bareness is everything; we no longer have 
to dodge round a table, to move the bureau 

and a good solid weight it is with a china 
cabinet on top—or find the big easy chair 
occupies just that portion of the room in 
which it is essential for us to have the 
camera. 

Our backgrounds, too, here, are bare 
walls, and we can use any part of them, 
and so get a variety of lightings. There is 
no monotony about the results our white 
room will yield us, and there is no meed for 
them all to be flat and light; we can get a 
dark effect or one of sharp contrasts by 
screening off the light that comes from the 
windows. 

Then there is the great score of the short 
exposures. With so much reflected light 
these can be curtailed considerably in com- 
parison with ordinary indoor work. With 
fast plates and a white room we can face 
child photography with quite a light heart, 
for we can give incredulously short expo- 
sures, and get just the light effect we want 
for this kind of work. 

To the child photographer, of industrious 
turn of mind, who is not anxious to begin 
his winters rest in T middle of September, 
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a white room is a great 
advantage, as it enables 
him to go on working 
right into November, 
and, provided the days are 
fairly bright, without fear 
of that much dreaded 
effect, bare legs looking 
black. 

And now about the 
practical making of a 
white room. Perhaps, 
quite in London, space is 
too valuable, but in the 
country and the suburbs 
there is often an odd room 
in houses which is really 
not wanted, and has onlv 
got filled up with lumber. 
It is a useless, lifeless 
room, and the lumber is 
really the outcome of lazi- 
ness. It costs an effort of 
brain to clear it, to decide 
what can be  utilised, 
what can be put else- 
where, and what can be 
got rid of. Old framed 
photographs, once thought 
so beautiful, a useless 
enlarging camera, broken 
tripod, old-fashioned 
saddle, antiquated travel- 
ling trunk,  etc.—awav 
with them all to make way 
for a working, vital room. A cheerv room, all white 
paper, white paint, white curtains, and white floor, with 
nothing in it that is not white or light. 

The white room of the illustrations is small, only 15 
feet by 12, and has two windows at different angles. 
It has a dead white paper, but the paint has a suspicion 
of grey in it, and the few necessary bits of furniture 
are painted the same tone. The modifying of the white 
was the outcome of experience. 

The furniture began its existence in a coat to 
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AN EXPcRIMENT IN SUNLIGHT. By Witt CADBY. 
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equal driven snow, but 
the result was it competed 
in importance with the 
subjects, and the accent 
that most important note 
of modern pictorial photo- 
graphy—was often found 
on the chair instead of on 
the sitter! 

With the pale grey, 
too, one gets a very deli- 
cate play of tones, and 
where it catchés the light 
it is quite white enough. 
A white background hangs 
on the wall, which can be 
used when the wainscote 
is a bother; sometimes 
with little children it 
breaks up the lines of the 
legs in an ugly manner, 
and looks too tall. 

Of course, a white room 
will not appeal to every- 
one; daylight is at pre- 
sent rather at a discount 
amongst photographers, 
but to those who love line 
and form and delicate, 
light-toned effects, and 
long to portray them 
faithfully, a white room is 
a stimulating and encour- 
aging factor. If the photo- 
grapher once realises that 
this is one of his camera’s very strongest points, and 
when he has set his mind on solving by pure photo- 
graphy the mysterious problem of the rendering of 
tone values at the top of the scale, he will be too in 
earnest and too absorbed and fascinated bv his subject 
to be easily turned aside by any passing fashion or un- 
sympathetic regard. 

After all, his business is ‘ To draw the Thing as he 
sees It," and not as other photographers do, be thev 
in ever such a great majority. 
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REAL NATURAL HISTORY LANTERN SLIDES. 


By 5. E. DOWDY, MESS F.R.M.S. 


T has often been a matter of surprise to mt 
that so few lantern-slide makers take 
advantage of the vast store of natural 
history objects within easv reach.  Photo- 
graphic slides of such objects are, of 
course, tolerably familiar, but the use of 
| the actual specimens in their natural form 
س‎ \ and colour for such a purpose seems to be 
\ a. very uncommon, 

еы! "n Perhaps this is because the idea is рге. 
C ү valent that great skill is required to pre- 
۴ { pare them, and may be due partly to over- 


€ looking the fact that, after all, the lantern 
A oe Is à form of projection microscope of low 
power. This has resulted in confining the 

use of such specimens to the owner of a lantern microscope. 
and as such an instrument is bevond the reach of manv 
amateurs, they quite needlessly miss the pleasure of portray- 
ing on the screen the hidden beauties of the insect and plant 
world. For even if unacquainted with the microscope and 
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the technique of mounting objects for it, providing the 
amateur possesses a lantern and follows these few simple 
directions, he can prepare for himself and the subsequent 
edification of his friends, many unique and novel slides. 

Every locality is prolific enough in specimens. For 
instance, the larger species of beetles, dragon flies, and even 
some of the lepidoptera—butterflies for preference— can all be 
successfully mounted as lantern slides with a little trouble. 
As most of these are partly, if not entirely, opaque, some 
form of preparation is of course necessary. 

The only materials required, however, are a little strong 
liquid potash, obtainable at any chemist's, under the name 
of liquor potassæ, some turpentine or oil of cloves, and a 
bottle of Canada balsam dissolved in benzole. 

Ordinary lantern slide covers and masks will serve for 
mounting on and finishing off. Supposing, for instance, we 
wish to prepare a dragon-fly with its wings extended for 
displaving on the screen, we must adopt the method used 
for preparing transparent objects for the microscope. 

First of all, the insectis soaked ingliquor potassze for about 
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a week, or even longer. This serves to soften the horny 
tissue and enables one to press out the opaque contents of 
the abdomen. To do this the fly is placed on a cover 
ы and subjected to gentle pressure with another piece of 
glass. 

A rinse in clean water removes all superfluous matter, and 
the insect is then arranged, with the aid of a needle, in a 
good position with wings and legs extended on the glass. A 
clean cover glass is carefully placed over it, and a weight put 
on top. The whole arrangement is then left till the insect 
is quite dry and stiff. It now remains to render it more 
transparent, and this is done by soaking it for a day in tur- 
pentine or oil of cloves. After this, it has to be mounted, and 
it is here where it is necessary to exercise a little care, other- 
wise the slide may be spoilt bv air bubbles. 

The method of mounting is as follows:- The insect is 
placed on the centre of a perfectly dry and clean cover glass, 
which has been previously warmed. Another cover glass is 
then held at an angle of 45 deg. over it, and is gradually 
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lowered in a slanting position on top of it. If properly done 
most of the air bubbles are expelled, but, even if not, the 
steady pressure of a weight placed on the top cover will force 
them out. It now only remains to allow the balsam to set, 
which it will do in a few days, and then finish off the slide 
with a suitable mask and edging as usual. 

When dealing with thick-bodied and very opaque insects, 
it is a good plan to make an incision along the under side of 
the abdomen with a fine pointed pair of scissors, so that the 
contents can easily be removed by pressure. Dozens of in- 
teresting and instructive slides can be prepared, using insects 
as specimens, and many features of plant life can also be 
shown in a similar way. Skeleton leaves, for example, can 
be got by soaking specimens in liquor potassz for a pro- 
longed period and then drving and mounting in balsam. 
Such slides, whether insect or plant specimens, make a 
pleasant change from ordinary views when thrown on the 
screen, and can also be made the medium for interesting 
lecturettes. 
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To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES AND FRA 


FILIPPO LIPPI. 

S12,—I happen to be mixed up with photography ; I chance to 
be attracted by the fifteenth century painters ; therefore, I com- 
municate my chance discovery to the photographic press—other 
papers please copy. 

There are two ''Lippis" in the loan exhibition—" Saint 
Bernard (?) and St. Michael" (69), and “The Adoration of 
the Magi " (68). The former is undoubtedly genuine, and fine 
at that; the latter is a mystery. 

I do not wish to rob Sir Frederick Cook's tondo of its intrinsic 
value by casting doubts on its authenticity. The colouring is 
rich; the painter has an artistic feeling of humour, which he 
shows in the painting of the pheasants ; but the picture was never 
painted by Lippo Lippi. 

There is a tondo (round picture) in the National Gallery, No. 
1,033, which is catalogued as by Filippino Lippi. Some critics 
attribute this tondo to Botticelli, others to Fra Flippo, but it 
is a very difficult picture to place with any degree of certainty. 

Personally, I am sure that the tondo in the loan exhibition 
and the tondo in the National Gallery are by the same artist. 
Personally, I am certain that the two pictures lack Botticelli's 
drawing and restraint of colouring. Personally, I am convinced 
that thev are destitute of the Friar's dash. They might have 
been done by Filippino Lippi. 

There is a certain luscious colouring about the “ Adoration 
of the Magi" in the National Gallery—I mean the one that is 
hung in Room No. I, beside the door of Room No. II.—which is 
repeated in the National Gallery tondo: the drawing of the horses 
and other details are similar. The tondo in the Grafton Gal- 
leries was evidently painted by the same artist. Filippino Lippi 
might have imitated his father's trick of painting circular 
pictures. Therefore, the two picures might have been painted 
by Filippino. 

They are both individual and are not the work of any bottega 
hack, and they must have been painted either by Filippino Lippi 
or by some unknown master. 

I wish some of the critics who have studied the period would 
step in and solve this mystery.— Yours truly, 

Wimbledon. A. J. ANDERSON. 


——————— —$ 9 «— — ———— 
ERRATIC BROMIDE PAPERS. 


S1R,—We note Mr. Sutcliffe's remarks, in the last issue of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., and point out that it is always a difficult 
matter in bromide paper making to get exactly the same speed 
every time, although we are rather surprised that in the 
example submitted by him there is such a very wide difference. 

We should advise all users of bromide or gaslight papers, of 
whatever make, to always make a small test from each packet, 
and not depend upon the speed or manner of working of one 
packet being exactly similar to another, even though supposed 
to be the same speed, for even a little difference in the speed 
will very often mean the spoiling of a print if the exposure is 


made about the same time, but from another packet of paper. 
We do not know what light Mr. Sutcliffe was using, but it is 
as well for all printers and enlargers by artificial light to re- 
member that the illuminating power of gas varies considerably, 
and in some cases to a very large degree. The same remarks apply 
to electricity, and very often the variations are so slight as 
not to be optically noticeable, but when the paper has been 
exposed, it will be found to have existed.—Yours truly, 
THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 
Halifax. 
جي‎ ФЕ 


PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING. 


Sir,—As I have had some experience of passe-partout framing, 
may I offer some remarks on the article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 2nd? 

As I understand the writer, the two side pieces are first fixed 
to the glass, and then the top and bottom strips. The top and 
bottom pieces will at the corners be laid over the side pieces. 
As the paper used is fairly thick, this will not make a neat 
job. The parts of the paper that are to be on the front of the 
glass should be cut at the ends, at an angle of 45 deg., and then 
fitted together just as the corners of a picture frame. This is not 
very easy to do so as to have the fitting quite accurate, but if suc- 
cessfully done it is worth the extra trouble. 

The gum, or whatever the adhesive material is, on the paper 
as supplied is not strong enough. I have found in every case 
that after a time the paper separates from the glass. Glue is 
the only thing that will hold, but then glue is a messy stuff, and 
it is difficult to put the glue on the back of the paper without 
some of it getting on the front and spoiling it. "With care, how- 
ever, it can be done, and when it is done the paper will hold 
on to the glass. | 

The strips one buys are too narrow. Those I have are 3 in. 
wide. Perhaps broader may be got, but I have not seen them. 
Taking 3-16ths in., as the writer suggests, for the width on the 
front of the glass, and 2-16ths, or a little more, for the thick- 
ness of print, glass, and support, there remains only about 
} in. to be fastened down on the back. This is not wide enough 
if the whole is to be securely fastened together. Of late I 
have not used strips, but taken a piece of paper somewhat larger 
than the glass, and cut out of it an opening of the size required. 
This gets over the difficulty of fitting the pieces aecurately at 
the corners, for the paper is all in one piece, and by taking the 
paper large enough as much can be doubled over on to the 
back as is thought necessary. Paste, however, will not keep 
this for a long time down on the glass. By cutting an opening 
in the paper unbalanced stresses are brought into play, which 
tends to make it rise from the glass. But if glue is used it will 
hold. The method of fixing the rings is an improvement on 
the old way of glueing a piece of cloth on the back of the 
support and putting the ring under a tongue cut in the cloth. 
If one ring only is used, unless it is fixed exact/y in the centre 
of the back, the picture will not hang straight on the wall. It 
is better to use two rings, fastened as nearly as possible at 
equal distances from the two sides, and pass a string through 
them. Even if the two rings are not fixed exactly at equal dis- 
tances from the sides, the string can be slid to the right or 
left over the supporting nail and the picture will hang straight. 
—Yours truly, M. 

London, W. 
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every beginner 
asks the very 
natural question, 
" Which is the best 
method of intensifica- 
tion? " To this the 
safest reply is that 
^ there is no one best 
method, but there are several good methods. Of these, 
perhaps, the mercury-ammonia process is the most generally 
useful and at the same time the most simple in use; and 
yet not only beginners but others frequently contrive to go 
astray with it by reason of not paying attention to a few 

very simple precautions. 

Outline of the Process. 

(1) Bleach the negative in mercuric chloride solution ; (2) 
wash the negative; (3) darken it in dilute ammonia; (4 
wash it again. There hardly seems much room to go very 
far astray here, but yet it is a case of “ neglecting trifles 
and meeting troubles. '' 

Uniform Bleaching. 

This is obviously important, and to ensure this the nega- 
tive should have been thoroughly fixed and thoroughly 
washed after fixing, or stains will ensue. 

If the negative has been dried after washing it should be 
softened by placing it in clean, cold water for five to ten 
minutes before placing it in the bleaching bath. 

If the negative has been hardened by the alum bath, it is 
advisable to soak it in a bath of dilute acetic acid, so as to 
soften the gelatine, that the bleaching solution may be 
able to permeate it readily and uniformly. About 20 drops 
of acetic acid per ounce of water will be quite strong enough 
for this purpose. 


S every or later 


Finger Marks. 


If the negative has been handled at all in the dry state, 
printed from, retouched, etc., it is quite probable that the 
film may have beer touched by fingers that were not abso- 
lutelv dry, and are likely to have left behind them a trace 
ef greasiness— perhaps not enough to be seen, and yet 
enough to prevent quite even action of the bleaching bath. 
It is therefore best to moisten a wad of cotton-wool with 1o 
per cent. ammonia solution, and rub this all over the film, 
and then rinse it under the tap. 

The Bleaching Solution 
calls for careful preparation. The text-books say a © satu- 
rated solution." I advise the following procedure: Put a 
thoroughly clean clear-glass wine bottle on the oven top 
until it gets as warm as the hand can comfortably bear. 
Put 4 oz. finely powdered mercuric chloride into the bottle, 
add hot water at about the same temperature as the bottle, 
and shake the bottle frequently for a few minutes. Then 
set the bottle and contents aside to cool down. Assuming 
the bottle holds 20-25 oz. watet, this at 50 deg. F. can be 
made to take up rather over 1 oz. of the mercury salt, so 
that our solution is about half saturated strength. This is 
preferable to the saturated solution, because a fullv saturated 
solution is likelv to have a kind of tanning action on the 
gelatine and lead to spots, pinholes or reticulation when the 
plate goes into the ammonia bath. It is also advisable to 
add to the half saturated solution a little hydrochloric acid, 
as this tends to counteract the tanning action; two or three 
drops of acid per ounce of solution is sufficient, or, say, 1 
dram of hvdrochloric acid per wine-bottleful. 
How Long to Bleach? 
If the negative remains in the bleacher until the image is 
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bleached right through to the glass side, prolonged 
immersion beyond this can do no good and may do 
harm. Some writers say anything less than bleaching 
right through the film is likely to result in fading or 
some such change. This is not my experience at all. 
At times a brief immersion in the bleacher—just enough 
to give the negative a slight greyness—will give the effect 
that is required. But if only such slight action is called 
for one must withdraw the plate from the bleacher a little 
before the desired stage is reached, as bleaching action goes 
on after the plate is withdrawn because the film is more or 
less saturated with the mercury solution. 


Cautions. | 

(1) In the first place, take careful note that mercury fer- 
chloride or bichloride, mercuric chloride, and corrosive 
sublimate are all one and the same thing, and that this is a 
deadly and dangerous poison. (2) By adding hydrochloric 
acid, ammonium chloride, table salt, etc., to water, we can 
get it to take up more mercuric chloride than plain water, 
but, as above mentioned, too strong a solution is undesir- 
able, hence the hvdrochloric acid should not be added until 
the solution is cooled down. (3) The bleaching solution mav 
be used several times, but that which has been used should 
not be returned to the stock bottle until it has been filtered. 
The stock solution should be kept in the dark. 


How Long should the Washing Take ? 

It is very important that the bleached plate be freed from 
the bleaching solution whether the bleaching has been 
partial or complete. This washing will take at least half 
an hour in a gently flowing stream or in half-a-dozen baths 
of five minutes each with frequent rockings in each bath. 
It is advisable to wipe the film of the plate with a tuft of 
cotton-wool after the final washing. 

What Strength of Ammonia to Use? 

This is where many beginners go wrong, t.e., by using 
too much ammonia. Many books say 20 drops of strongest 
ammonia (.880) per ounce of water. I prefer half this 
strength, for two reasons: first, too strong ammonia is 
likely to produce irregular action, and also blisters or pin- 
holes and reticulation; and secondly, the silver-mercurv- 
chloride produced bv the bleaching bath is somewhat soluble 
in ammonia, so that we may get a reducing action set up. 
In some cases the darkening acticn is rather slow, but if 
time enough and plenty of weak ammonia be used, it will 
go right through the densest parts ultimately. It is better 
to allow plenty of time than use too strong ammonia. 

Washing After DarKening. 

If ammonia be the agent used, then the final washing 
need not be more than a few minutes under the tap. I say 
“if ammonia,” etc. ; this implies other darkening solutions 
may be used. This is the case. In fact, one has a choice of 
about a dozen different darkening agents, but ammonia is 
perhaps the most convenient, and, moreover, in this case, 
should the intensification be found to be more than is 
required, it can be considerably modified by immersing the 
plate in clean, ie., previously unused, hypo fixing bath of 
strength about 3 oz. hypo per pint of water. 
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The Missing Picture.—In spite of the great number of guesses 
sent in regarding the identity of the picture viewed by the 
R. P. S. Selecting Committee and shown in the reproduction on 
p. 274 of our issue for September 21, nobody named the correct 
picture, although the numbers near it were all guessed. The 
picture was No. 17, “ Lown Waters," by J. M. Whitehead, re- 
produced in our issue for Oct. rg. It is now in the Cambridge 
exhibition, and it is possible to compare the label and marks on 
the back with those shown in our reproduction on p. 274. 
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The Debut of 


“O bid your faithful Ariel fly," chattered 
“ Ariel.” 


the Magpie recently. There was method in 
wen the bird’s madness, for perhaps he was opti- 
mistically thinking. At all events, " Ariel," faithful or other- 
wise, has done his bidding, and after a long and eventful flight, 
here he makes his first landing right down on this very page. 
True, it is only metaphorically a landing station, but it bids 
to become an important one, quite a port of call, from which 
* Ariel" will soar away to places far and near, here, there, 
everywhere, sometimes paying a compliment, at others a criti- 
cism, sorting the wheat from the chaff, giving only that which 
is food for all, ever in remembrance that in photographic politics 
the dud cry permissible is the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Yorkshire's 
Portfolio. 


The secretary of the Portfolio Section of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union; Mr. Lionel 
Dickinson, desires me to remind Federation 
members in Yorkshire that all prints for this season's portfolio 
must be in his hands by Saturday, November 27, next. He says 
that, owing to the failure of an effort to secure an exchange, 
all the prints circulated this season will be the work of our own 
societies, and it should prove a fitting opportunity for a more 
general and larger contribution of prints than has been sub- 
mitted during the past two or three years. It is sincerely hoped 
that Mr. Dickinson's wish will be fully realised. 


A Wider Field for The above call for Portfolio prints seems to 
Portfolios. suggest that there is a broader field of work 
for a portfolio,. such as emanate from a 
Photographic Federation of Societies. Mr. Dickinson indicates 
some effort has been made to secure an exchange, and I presume 
the observation refers to another federation. One is sorry that 
it records a failure to do so. It will be admitted a portfolio 
circulating amongst a number of societies more or less locally 
situated necessarily has a tendency to become somewhat 
parochial in character. By that it must not be taken to indicate 
it is not a good feature of society life, because everyone con- 
nected with the portfolio knows that it is a most admirable 
means of drawing work from members who seem loth to dis- 
play at exhibitions, and is beneficial in interchanging ideas. 
There is, however, a wider and more useful field open in the 
spirit of interchange. The Scottish and Yorkshire Federations 
exchanged portfolios last year, and I know it was a splendid 
incentive, and drew all round better class of work, in some 
instances from members whose work I am afraid will not be 
forthcoming this year, if there is no interchange folio. 


Colonial Cannot the broader field be tapped? Surely it 
Interchange. would be easily possible for the secretary of 
the Capetown Photographic Society to collect 
a representative collection of work from South Africa, and ex- 
change with an English federation of societies. Then there 
are the New Zealand societies, American, Canadian, and even 
Continental societies, whose work differs in varying degrees of 
style, and would be distinctly an education medium. I re- 
member some years ago receiving a collection of work from Mr. 
Elliott and his friends in the Capetown Society—I believe their 
first work shown in this country—and whilst much of it was 
crude and below the average exhibition standard, it was, how- 
ever, the serious work of serious men, who were anxious to learn 
from those whom geographical advantages had placed in a 
better position and had consequently advanced more rapidly. 
Photographic societies primarily exist to afford a means of 
friendly criticism and mutual assistance amongst their members, 
and federations shovld exist to extend the same spirit of com- 
radeship. Let our hands meet across the sea. 


Photography iu Natural To a crowded meeting of the Mid- 
Colours Simplified. lothian Photographic Association, Dr. 
Inglis Clark gave a most complete ex- 

planation and demonstration of the various methods of colour 
photography. He explained fully by means of diagrams the 
principles of three-colour combination processes, and showed 
by micro slides the arrangement of colours on the different single 
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exposure plates, such as the Autochrome, Thames, Omnicolore, 
etc. Dr. Clark then dealt with the practical working of the 
Autochrome process, and advocated a more simple procedure 
than is usually recommended. He showed that after exposure the 
plate could be rendered insensitive to colour by immersing in 
a bath of bisulphite of votash for half a minute and washing for 
half a minute before developing, which could then be carried 
out in an ordinary yellow light without fear of fog. For 
developer the lecturer recommended rodinal, and advised full 
development, as by this means the greatest brilliancy was ob- 
tained. The nlate is then reversed in acid bichromate of potash 
and afterwards redeveloped, which completes the operation. 
To prove the thorough practicability of his methods, Dr. Clark 
then exposed by magnesium flash an Autochrome plate on a still 
life study, which was developed at once and projected on the 
screen. In answer to a question regarding intensification, Dr. 
Clark said that instead of the usual silver intensifier he pre- 
ferred to use a dilute solution of bichloride of mercury and 
blacken with sulphite of soda. On the conclusion of the practi- 
cal portion of the demonstration, the lecturer projected on the 
screen over 100 examples of colour photographs of Scottish and 
Continental scenery, under all conditions of light and season, 
showing the complete power of the colour plate to render all 
subjects in a pleasing and pictorial manner. A feature of this 
exhibition was the use of an aluminium screen made by Zeiss, 
Jena, which, combined with a powerful electric lantern, gave 
a most brilliant representation of the various subjects. 


The Manchester The exhibition of members’ work held last 
Amateurs’ Exhibition. week by the Manchester amateurs shows 
that body to be in a fully alive condition. 
It is the twenty-fourth annual show. It should be explained that 
all pictures sent in are hung so as to form a strong educational 
feature for the members and their friends. Year by year from 300 to 
400 framed pictures are hung, this year there being 370, mostly 
of a large size. Amongst this number there are, of necessity, a 
quantitv that should not be hung, but this will always be the 
case where such liberal treatment as “all hung" is adopted. 
There is also a fine lot of really good stuff, which speaks 
well for the strong character of this society, who maintain a most 
successful members’ show year by year without awards in any 
way. Popular lantern lectures were given each evening to 
crowded audiences. 
The Lancashire Thirteen Lancashire societies entered the 
Inter-Club Alliance. Inter-Club Photographic Alliance competi- 
tion held, in conjunction with the ninth 
annual exhibition of the Blackburn and District Camera Club, 
at Blackburn. The exhibition was opened at the Blackburn Free 
Library on November 13. Each society entered nine prints by 
different members. Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, awarded the 
Toulmin shield to the Blackburn Club. The marks were :—!, 
Blackburn and District Club, 51; 2, Darwen Society, 475 3 
Nelson Club, 45; 4, Burnley Club, 44; 5, Nelson Photographic 
Society, 37; 6, Bolton Club, 35; 7; Horwich Society, 35; 8, 
Chorley Society, 31; 9. Preston Club, 28; ro, Colne Club, 26; 
11, Burnley Co-operative Club, 24; 12, Padiham Club, 21; 13, 
Preston Scientific P.S., 18. Тһе judge was surprised that there 
should be such good results exhibited from so small a radius. 
He said: *I doubt if societies in any other eighteen miles of 
Great Britain could do as well." 


Silhouettes by 
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At a practical demonstration of flashlight 


Flashlight. photography by F. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
before the South Suburban Photographic 


Society last week, the photography of the assembled audience, 
by means of flash powder burnt on guncotton in the form of 
a train; self-portraiture by means of a blow-through lamp, with 
twenty feet of rubber tubing attached; and silhouettes of the 
hon. secretary and assistant hon. secretary were successfully 
accomplished. The silhouettes were made by focussing the sitters 
in profile against a white sheet, and then making a flashlight 
behind the sheet. The resulting profiles were rendered in a 
clean-cut black against plain white background. 
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beginners. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN TOWN. 


Query.—I have been trying to find subjects of pictorial interest 
in everyday surroundings, and enclose some prints, and perhaps 
you would say where I am getting wrong. Some of the faults 
I can readily see, as the blurred figure, чү Piden e s Tn 

ink, though, that I have got the idea of °‘ pictorial interes 
ш SY " Svp. (Honor Oak). 


Reply.—We must commend your effort to find pictures close 
at hand. Too often workers imagine nothing good can be done 
nearer than the Black Forest or Holland. As we and our con- 


І 


tributors have frequently pointed out, pictorial matter is 
obtained as easily at home as abroad. It often happens that 
because the subject matter is quaint and unusual the worker 
is attracted by it, but quaintness does not make a picture, 
though it may help. Now that brings us to say that in your 
attempts at picture-making in town you must always bear in 
mind that it is not the actual material, but your way of pre- 
senting it (or, we might even say, of seeing it, for the way in 
which you see it is usually the way in which you present it), that 
is important pictorially. So do not go about looking for a fine 
piece of architectural design, but look out for the effect of 
light and shade which will transfigure even a commonplace 
building or court and render it pictorial. 

Now in fig. 1 you have some little suggestion of what lightness 
and airiness is possible even in a smoky city like London. The 
delicate tones of the church or town-hall spire or whatever it 
may be, suggest the sunniness of a crisp autumn morning. But 
this spire and the railway station building—for we see the com- 
mencement of the word “ Metropolitan ”—are middle distance 
objects, and to put them in their proper place and still further 
emphasise their delicacy of tone, you needed a strong dark at 
the left-hand side and not too near the bottom edge of the 
print. A cab just pulling into the kerb would have answered 
admirably. Most probably you felt something of this, and re- 
garded the figure of the man as a foreground object, but between 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


your recognising this and actually making the exposure, he had 
time to get half across the roadway. : 

The print of the railway station is not without a certain human 
interest, and the play of reflected light under the verandah roof 
is quite pleasing, though it is to some extent interfered with 


by slight halation. Of course, such a subject is very trying, 
even for a backed plate, particularly if done during more or less 
hazy autumn weather. You would certainly have done well 
to trim away entirely the irregular-shaped mass of light at the top 
right-hand corner. It only distracts the eye, and withdraws 
attention from the group of figures in sunlight on the platform. 
Under-exposure is responsible for the lack of richness or quality 
in the shadows, but it is very possible that you gave as long as 
you could safely do when holding the camera in the hand. 

A very curious thing about this picture is the absence of 
any curved lines, and the way in which the composition suffers 
in consequence. If you could get a station on a curve instead 
of on the straight you would have a much improved rendering 
of the subject. If you have ever seen York station you will 
readily understand what we mean. The lines here radiate very 
nicely from the centre of interest, but this radiation is rather 
too geometrical to be really pleasing. It is felt a little too much; 


in fact, one is led to remark how curiously the lines run in 
almost a star-shaped way. The join in the flags along the plat. 
form edge forms a line which runs exactly into the edge of the 
verandah roof. 

In the second print, showing the train entering the station, 
some of these peculiar effects are less noticeable, and of the 
two we prefer this one, though we should trim it as we have 
shown in the reproduction. 


PERCENTAGE SOLUTION. 


Query.—Is a ten per cent. solution one part to ten parts, and 
a five per cent. solution one part to five parts? If this is not 
right, how can I make up these solutions? R. B. (Todmorden). 


Reply.—The answer is both yes and no. A ten per cent. solu- 
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tion is one part in ten parts, but only because it is ten parts 
in one hundred parts. Ten per cent. really means ten per 
hundred. In the same way, a five per cent. solution is five 
parts per hundred, which, as you will see, is a very different 
thing from one part to five parts. Any percentage solution 
means so many parts in one hundred parts of the solution. 

The simplest way of making a percentage solution is to 
weigh out the required number of ounces, place them in a large 
measure, and fill up to оо ounces. As, however, we do not 
usually have so large a graduated vessel, or require so much of 
a solution as one hundred ounces, we take smaller quantities of 
both the substance and the water. Suppose we wish to make a 
five per cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide. We must have 
five parts of the salt in one hundred parts of the solution, but 
each part need not be an ounce. We might have five grains 
in one hundred minims of the solution, or five drachms in one 
hundred drachms of solution. One hundred drachms is twelve 
and a half ounces fluid, and as this may be more than we re- 
quire, we can halve the quantities. Let us weigh out two and 
a half drachms of the salt, place it in a measure, and add water 
till it comes up to six and a quarter ounces in the measure. 
That is, not add six and a quarter ounces, but take only up to 
the six and a quarter ounces with the salt included. 

You will thus see that once you have grasped the idea that 
the percentage strength indicates the amount of the salt per 
hundred parts of the solution, the only difficulty remaining is in 
calculating the quantities, but you can quite safely take grains 
as corresponding with minims, drachms with fluid drachms, and 
ounces with fluid ounces. 


— — — — ie — — ——— 


DARK DOINGS. 


HERE were strange doings in the West End on Friday 

evening, October 29th. Passers-by in Leicester Square 
noticed that the gardens, which after dusk are usually deserted 
and still, in the midst of all the bustle and turmoil of the theatre 
world, were occupied by a score or so of strange men. Sug- 
&estions were made that a German band was about to play, but 
it was only a company of members of the North Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society who, led by Mr. A. H. Blake, president 
of the Society of Night Photographers, were making their first 
endeavours to portray London (or a part thereof) by night. 
They met at seven o'clock and, permission having been obtained 
by Mr. Blake, entered the gardens, and with fast plates and rapid 
lenses set to work to record the fine effects of light and shade 
obtained through the trees facing those two centres of education, 
the Empire and the Alhambra. Although the onlookers were 
numerous, on occasion they were kind and forebore to jeer as 
they might have done. Perhaps the novelty of the scene or the 
madness of the photographers rendered them tongue-tied. 

After having: made a number of exposures the members 
gradually drifted off in ones and twos to Trafalgar Square, where 
they were not known to, but expected by the police. The 
N.M.P.S. president had foreseen and prevented possible diffi- 
culty by obtaining permission from Scotland Yard for his little 
band of enthusiasts. Some of the members found this place 
more to their taste than Leicester Square, for, once in the gardens, 
there they had to stop till the custodian let them out. Here 
was glorious freedom. As soon as a lens was uncapped a word 
to the next man to look after his camera for a second and the 
owner was Off to—goodness knows where. What they 
variously said when they came back to cap their lenses again 
was that they had been along the Strand a little way for a 
cigar or down to the Embankment to see if it would be worth 
while going down there afterwards. Ah, yes! such is night 
photography. 

The Embankment bad been in the programme, and it is 
thought that some members eventually reached there, but the 
majority adjourned between 9.30 and ro o'clock to a pre-arranged 
rendezvous at a well-known Strand hostelry, and regaled each 
other, between the intervals of absorbing refreshment, with 
tales of what they had done and how they did it—just as fishers 
and golfers do. Опе blithe spirit handed round at 10.15 а 
night photograph of the Embankment, as one of that night's 
taking, but, strange to say, it was not received with the enthusi- 
asm which it, no doubt, deserved. 

On the whole, a most enjoyable outing it was, and in a 
manner wholly new to the majority of those present, the 
notable exception being, of course, Mr. Blake, whose kindness 
and guidance had done so much to help the novices on their 
way. Altogether there were twenty-three members present, who 
between them exposed about 120 plates. The results are awaited 
with interest and perhaps apprehension. 
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Т. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., is announced to read a 
paper before the Royal Society of Arts on November 24 on 
Photo-Telegraphy. 

Lectures of photographic interest are held under the auspices 


of tne Blenheim Club, at 26, King Street, St. James, S.W., 
every alternate Thursday evening during the winter months. 


The cash prize competition for pictorial photographs organised 
by the Pall Mall Gazette has brought in a great number of 
entries and much good work. The awards are announced in 
the issue for November 2. 


The Hove Camera Club’s exhibition is confined to members 
only this year. It will be held at the Club-rooms, 9, Lansdowne 
Street, Hove, from December 6 to 19. The hon. sec. is Stanley 
Read, 12, Old Steine, Brighton. 


Mr. S. G. Gamble, second officer of the London Fire Brigade, 
has been elected President of the Borough Polytechnic Photo- 
graphic Society. The society is going strong. Over 5,000 
people visited its recent members’ exhibition. 


A collection of pictures by Mrs. Barton was recently exhibited 
at the headquarters of the Leicester Photographic Society. On 
the evening of the opening, Mr. R. B. Dickenson, M.A., 
Чоку. delivered an interesting lantern lecture on the Italian 

iviera. 


“Isochromatic Plates and their Relation to Ordinary Plates ” 
is the title of an informative leaflet just issued by the Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched 
Friars, E.C. Readers should write for it. It is worth getting 
and is sent free. 

Messrs. Frank Pritchard and A. S. Manning have been elected 
joint hon. secretaries of the Hereford Photographic Society, 
vice Mr. Williams resigned. The address of Mr. Pritchard is 
High Town, Hereford. At the annual meeting a successful 
year's work was reported. 

A one-man show of the work of John Moffat was opened last 
week at the rooms of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, 38, 
Castle Street, Edinburgh. Some fine portraiture is on view. 
For the benefit of visitors, each frame, in addition to the title, 
bears the name of the process employed. А good idea. 


The energetic members of the South Essex Camera Club con- 
tribute a “ photographic column ” once a month to their local 
paper, the East Ham Echo. Аз a means of locally advertising 
the society and drawing in new members it is a plan to be com- 
mended and worthy the attention of societies in other parts of 
the country. 


Every reader should write to the Midland Camera Club, Slaney 
Street, Birmingham, for a copy of their new list of enlargers. 
We have recently reviewed some of the latest M.C.C. enlargers. 
The new illustrated list, which is an excellently produced book- 
let, gives full particulars of all the enlargers, etc., made by 
the company. 

Messrs. Newman and Guardia announce in their advertise- 
ment this week that the “ Sibyl” pocket camera makes an ideal 
present. This is a good idea, and we can suggest nothing better 
for a photographer at Christmas-time. We can imagine the 
delight of the individual who receives such a present in lieu 
of the “usual thing." 

At the South London Photographic Society’s headquarters— 
the Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E.—Mr. W. O. Boyce was 
presented on Monday of last week with a gold chain as a token 
of esteem and appreciation of his services as curator and 
librarian to the S.L.P.S., which post he has just resigned after 
holding it for fifteen years. 

The “Rajar” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907) 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar " 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Mr. E. F. Guiton, 
16, Royal Square, St. Helier, Jersey, his print having been 
judged the best sent in during October. The paper on which the 
print was made was purchased from Mr. le Seelleur, Beresford 
Street, St. Helier, Jersey. 


A new medal has been designed and modelled by Bertram 
Mackennal, A.R.A., and is being made by Vaughton's, the well- 
known medallists, of Gothic Works, Livery Street, Birmingham. 
The medal is made in three sizes, 1} in., 12in., and ain. in 
diameter, and is specially intended for photographic exhibitions. 
It costs from 3s. in bronze (14 in.) to 16s. in silver (2 in.. Hon. 
secretaries should write for further particulars. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


> 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal , riz of 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every weck. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. | mu 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. 


P. AND Р. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


N., is offered every weck. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus of 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wiii be ћпа!. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Edith L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich. 
(Title of print, “When the Earth Upsprings from Slumber.’’) 
Technical data: Lens, Puyo and Pulligny; exposure, two 
seconds ; time of day, 4 p.m., May ; printing process, platinotype. 

The Second Prize to R. M. Gahey, 8, Ardoch Gardens, Cam- 
buslang. (Title of print, * Up Ben Madighan.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-3rd 
second; time of day, rr a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Wellington C.C. bromide. 

The Extra Prize to C. S. Coombes, 246, Birkbeck Bank Cham- 
bers, Holborn, W.C. (Title of print, “The Choir Screen, 
Rochester Cathedral.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Iso. 
Speedy ; lens, Isostigmar, series 4; stop, F/8; exposure, fifteen 
minutes; time of day, 2 p.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Wellington C.C. Bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to R. Wright, Fisberton Manor, Rolleston, 
R.S.O., Notts. (Title of print, © Across a Stream.") Technical 
data: Plate, Marion Iso. ; lens, double Protar; stop, F/6.3; ex- 
posure, r-1oth second ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., April; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Lilywhite bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

Dr. J. L. Heinke, Manchester ; Chas. Waring, Liverpool ; Robt. 
Marshall, Grangemouth; W. E. Keiffer, Sunderland; Thos. 
Petty, West Hartlepool; Robt. Ure, Pollokshields ;Arthur Mann, 
Sunderland; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; A. W. Hunt, 
Trinidad; F. Collins, Forest Gate; F. W. Rogers, Honor Oak 
Park ; Miss E. L. Willis, Norwich. 

Class I 

W. H. Norman, Normanton; Ph. Leuba, Harrogate; T. B. 
Bullock, Colne; J. Goodwin, Lewisham; D. L. Richards, 
Merthyr Tydvil; J. H. Redfearn, Bradford ; Wm. Taylor, Stock- 
port; F. Collins, Forest Gate (2); T. Coan, Finsbury Park (2); 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Dr. Walter J. McFeat, Motherwell ; 
J. P. Case, Bristol; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; A. C. Harvey, 
East Ham; W. J. Keiffer, Sunderland; Sydney A. Huggins, 
Bridgwater; Harry Beaumont, Nelson; Miss Edith Farrer, 
Scarborough; Jas. Ingham, Burnley; Wm. Hill, Leek; A. 
Lenton Pentelow, Boston; Smith Lister, Colne (2); F. C. Boyes, 
Theydon Bois; Dennis P. Ibbotson, Shefheld; F. S. Hallett, 
Swindon; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad ; J. Anderson, Stockport; G. A 
Wignall, Camberwell; A. Garnett, Wavertree; Miss C. Hay- 


A Well-known Photographer’s Death by Poisoning.—The un- 
timely death of Mr. Thos. Moyser, for many years a member of 
the South London Photographic Society, occurred last week. 
Death was caused by poisoning by cyanide of potassium. A 
verdict of accidental death was recorded by the coroner. The 
deepest sympathy of the S.L.P.S. and numerous other friends 
in the photographic world goes out to his widow and family. 


Special Second-hand Bargains.—A seasonable list of second- 
hand cameras, lenses, optical lanterns, enlargers, binoculars, 
gramophones, etc., has just been issued by the Tella Camera 
Co., 68, High Holborn, London, W.C. The list consists of no 
less than fifty-two pages of tempting items, each one of which 
is a bargain, and most of which will raise the desire for posses- 
sion in every reader who sends for a copy of the list. It will 
be sent post free on application to the above address. Among 
other bargains is a remarkable offer of several new half.plate 
triple-extension camera sets, complete with rectilinear lens, 
roller-blind t. and i. shutter, all movements, dark slides, turn- 
table, and threefold tripod, at £2 12s. 6d. complete. Readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. should write for this list without delay. 
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craft, Blackheath ; G. A. Tomkins, Lewisham; G. C. S. Ingram, 
Cardiff ; Miss Bessie Macfarlane, West Hampstead. 


Class 11. 


E. Morales, Carshalton; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; J. C. de W. 
Reade, Cockington; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; Hy. W. 
Vaughan, Coalville; Thos. Coan, Finsbury Park, N.; Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington (2); Miss Townsend, Switzerland (2); 
E. G. Watts, Bristol; T. B. Simpson, Southampton ; Geo. Phil- 
bey, Walthamstow ; R. M. Fanstone, Romsey ; P. G. Mitchell, 
Mill Hill Park; A. E. Creedy, Ealing; G. Sidney Smith, East 
Dulwich ; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S. W. ; Wm 
N. Bate, St. Helens ; Geo. C. Downey, Belfast; E. F. Ledger, 
Woolwich ; G. E. Creed, Bristol; J. Macnaughton, Hull; L. H. 
Pomeroy, Manchester; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; T. Harrison, 
Dover. 

Class 111. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginner’s Prize is awarded to Miss Thompson, 14, Albert 
Road, Ramsgate. (Title of print, “ Afternoon Sunlight.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho. ; lens, Busch Sym- 
metrical; stop, F/11 ; exposure, ten seconds; time of day, 4 p-m., 
August; developer, M.Q.; printing process, Kodak slow 
bromide. 

Beginners’ Class. 


A. Howard, Liscard; А. F. Creedy, Ealing; T. H. Marshall, 
Bromley; E. S. Thornber, Burnley; Frank Georgees, Aber- 
tillery; J. C. de W. Reade, Cockington; Н. S. Sambell, Ply- 
mouth; L. J. Hammond, Wood Green; H. J. Coombe, Penge; 
R. J. Towler, Lincoln; L. B. Hennings, Muswell Hill; Miss 
Angles, Wanstead; R. Mollett, East Dulwich; W. G. Mortimer, 
Pickering; Harry C. Spain, Streatham; Duncan Kirby, 
Shettleston ; Sydney T. Scott, Morecambe; R. H. Morley, Cam- 
bridge; Sam Grimshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne; Harry Stewart, 
Paisley ; J. Watts, Deddington; Miss E. К. Cowney, Seaford; 
F. C. Purslow, Wolverton; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough ; Geo. 
Elliott, St. Helens; G. Mitchell, Mill Hill Park, N.W.; Bands- 
man F. S. Graves, Curragh Camp; J. H. Howard, Bedford; E. 
Lea, Cricklewood. 


— — Xie — — ——— 


The North Middlesex Photographic Society passed the 
following resolution at its meeting held recently: “That a 
vote of thanks be given to the Dean of Peterborough for his 
kindness and public spirit in deciding to allow photography in 
Peterborough Cathedral without restrictions.” 


The Lyceum Club Photographic Exhibition.—The annual exhi- 
bition organised by photographic members of the Lyceum Club 
was opened recently at their gallery, 128, Piccadilly. Miss E. C. 
Turner lectured at the opening on her favourite subject of bird 
life, and her display of slides and her observations on the life 
and habits of her "sitters" convinced the large audience that 
she was not only an excellent photographer, but a nature student 
of great earnestness. The pictures in the exhibition, including 
work by Miss Zaida Ben-Yusuf, Mrs. Carine Cadby, Miss Agnes 
B. Warburg, Mrs. Michael-Foster, and Mrs. A. Le Blond, to 
mention only a few, were of a very high degree of pictorial 
merit, and the presence of pictures by these lady leaders in the 
photographic world must surely have a good effect on the work 
of the other members. The Lyceum Club is to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the exhibition. 
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Retouching. 
I should be glad if you could tell me of some book about 
retouching, not only portraits, but also other subjects, etc. 
E. T. H. (Kentish Town). 


“The Art of Retouching,’ J. Hubert, A. P. Library, 1s. ; 
“ Retouching,” A. Whiting, 1s.; “Retouching the Negative," 
P. P. Library, No. 14, 1s. All post free 1s. ad. each from the 
office of this paper. 


Print Washing, etc. 

(1) I wash my prints, etc., in running water in the ordinary 
way, but after a time they get covered with fine air bubbles 
sufficient to raise the whole batch to the surface. The water 
pressure is great, etc. (2) If prints are quickly rinsed, 
dried and then washed after an interval of, say, a week, 
are the chemicals as effectively got rid of as by immediate 
washing? C. A. R. (Croydon). 


The high pressure explains the air bubbles. If you so greatly 
object to visiting the washing tank every quarter of an hour to 
clear away the air-bells, the only thing we can suggest is that 
you arrange for the water to flow from the tap into a fairly large 
vessel—say a footbath or something of that kind—and also con- 
trive that it is thence syphoned into your print washer. By 
this means probably most of the air in the water would rise to 
the surface 1n the intermediate tank and so be got rid of before 
it got to the prints. (2) Suppose a print taken from the hypo 
fixing bath is merely rinsed and dried and kept for a week, 
obviously the print is not hypo free, and therefore during that 
week the hypo, air, and moisture in the air are at liberty to 
attack the 1mage—and, moreover, these three enemies in com- 
bination can do a good deal of harm in a short time. Clearly, 
then, this delay involves a very considerable risk, and, so far 
as we can see, offers no compensating advantages. 


Light for the Lantern and Enlarging. 
I live in a district where there is no gas or electric light, 
and find an oil lamp hardly good enough for enlarging and 
projection. Can you suggest a good and safe light for the 
purpose other than oxy-hydrogen? M. C. K. (N.B.) 


Use acetylene or a high-pressure spirit lamp. The “ Klimax” 
portable acetylene generator, supplied by Butcher and Sons, 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, is a splendid lamp. It is 
very portable, and the complete apparatus fits the lantern neatly. 
It is quite safe and under control, and gives a magnificent light, 
with four burners; one charge of carbide will last two hours. 
The price is Z2. If this is too expensive, or you do not care 
for acetylene, the “Meta” high-pressure spirit lamp, also 
supplied by Butcher’s, gives a light second only to the oxy- 
hydrogen. It is quite self-contained, and burns methylated 
spirit vapour with incandescent mantle; cost complete from 
тоз. 6d. to 18s., according to capacity of spirit reservoir. It is 
a very inexpensive lamp to work, considering the fine light it 
gives. Write for Butcher's list. 


Copyright. 9 
A photographer was engaged by the owner of а building to 


take a photograph of it, and made three negatives. A print 
from one negative was paid for by the owner, who also 
ordered some collotypes from another of the negatives. 
Can the owner reproduce ad Zib., in line or half-tone, either 
of these photographs without photographer’s permission or 
further payment? J. O. L. (Kilkenny). 


If any person, A, gives the order to a photographer, B, to 
photograph anything, C, and pays for one or more prints at 
an agreed price, then the copyright of this picture belongs to 
A, and A can reproduce the print in any way he pleases, and B 
may not print from this negative for his own or any one else’s 
use without the permission of A. But the negative is the pro- 
perty of B. Moreover, B or anyone else can photograph the 
same object, C. Nevertheless, A cannot take action in the way 
of restraining others from infringing his (A's) copyright until 
that copyright has been duly registered. 


Apparatue. 
What is the best washer, etc? E. A. M. (Boulogne). 


In the first place, to answer your query would involve our 
testing 2// the various washers. and in the second place, making 
comparisons would not be likely to prove which is the best for 
your purpose. Your best plan, therefore, is to get price lists 
from one or two first-rate firms and make your own choice. 
Such firms as Marion, Houghton, Butcher, Lancaster, Tylar, etc., 
can offer you a fairly wide choice. For addresses see advertise- 
ment pages. 


Sulphide Toning. 
The prints I have made, while fairly satisfactory, would be 
improved had they been deeper. Could you advise, etc.? 
H. J. (Newcastle). 
It is not practicable to bleach and tone again in the way you 
suggest. The print intended for this purpose should be fully 
developed to what is commonly called a ''plucky," vigorous 
print, well fixed and well washed, bleached again, well washed 
and “toned” or “‘sulphided,” and once again washed. 
Focel-plene Shutter. 
Is a focal-plane shutter susceptible to atmospheric changes? 
I found my shutter sticking badly after half an hour's use 
one misty morning, but it worked all right again after being 
kept in a warm room for some time. Can this be avoided, 
etc.? W. J. W. (Boston). 
Evidently the material of which the shutter blind is made is 
susceptible to damp, and therefore expands just enough to 
prevent smooth working. Your best plan will be to return the 
apparatus to the maker, who will easily be able to trim off a 
shaving, so that the blind in its expanded form will still run 
smoothly. 


Fixed Focus, etc. 
At what distance with a fixed-focus camera are all objects 
beyond ten yards in sharp focus? H. H. (Barnes). 
This depends upon the stop and also the focal length of the 
lens. For instance, with a lens of 4j inches focal length F/s 
(or any smaller stop) will meet the case. With lens of 5 inches 
focal length the stop F/6.5 (or smaller), and with lens of 5i 
inches focal length the stop F/8 (or smaller) will be suitable. 


Terme of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic News,” sent post free on date ef 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 

Canada... Ve i j 6s. 6d. 9 i 138. 

Other Countries .. ,, "s 7s. 6d. M х 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG Аске, LONDON, W.C. 
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«IP ‘‘ The Boy, oh 
Where was he ?’’ 


The Press critics had a bad half-hour at the ** Royal " the other 
night. I wished that all those contumacious gentlemen had been 
securely strapped to the front seats, and that the nameless four 
who were expressly exonerated, who have never suggested that a 
Spanish bull-fight was taken with a telephoto lens, or that a 
Dutch interior was a trumped-up affair in an English studio, or 
that the Zuyder Zee ought not to appear like a sea of mud—those 
high-minded four, whose goodness, like that of the virtuous 
apprentice of Hogarth, shines all the more brilliantly in contrast 
to the ignorance and general vileness of their fellows—I wished 
that they had been clad in angelic vestments and grouped with 
beaming countenances behind the speaker. Of a sudden the door 
opened and in came—not a critic?—yes, a critic, a stealthy 
Daniel. And such a critic! Now, I thought, we shall hear the 
man who can stand up to Bernard Shaw and show us that his 
pyrotechnics really smell of an oil lamp. Now we shall have 
the * ginger," as Mr. Winston Churchill calls it, which, carefully 
gathered up and preserved, will season an “ arty ” article in 
next week's B. 7. Alas for the vanity of human hopes! While 
the president was appealing for discussion there was a light 
sound of scurrying feet, and a vision of a coat-tail at vanishing 
point. It was the solitary critic. It was the last chestnut that 
roasted him. 


‘‘Wropt in Mystery.” 

Photography grows more and more uncanny every day, and 
the worst of it is that some photographic bodies themselves lend 
their learned and scientific countenances to the deepening of 
the enigma. I gather, for instance, that at the Worcester Camera 
Club recently two members were awarded “mystery prizes." 
Now what, in the name of the Sphinx, is a mystery prize? 
And does the mystery appertain to subject, or to treatment, or 
to an elusive something in the personality of the prize-winner? 
Perhaps the mystery was a matter of the prize itself —one of So- 
and-so's prints, for example, or a dip into a lucky bag and take 
your chance. But I have an idea, founded purely on circum- 
stantial evidence, that what the sly dogs intended was really 
a subtle hit at recent developments in pictorial photography. 
My suspicions are aroused by the fact that, a night or so before 
the mystery prizes were awarded, a demonstration of bromoil 
was given at the club. It is too bad to get at a young process 
in this way. It is a case of Worcester sauce. 


Heard Under the Chestnuts. 


He was accustomed to plain ways of speech, and he listened 
with hardly concealed impatience to the enthusiast who was 
pointing out to him the glory of fuzziness and the mounting 
wonder of an almost unrelieved massing through which, as 
through a glass darkly, close inspection could discern some 
faint detail. ‘‘ Why, man," he ejaculated at last, “I have got 
an aunt who can nit better pictures than that." 


Too Flattering Unction. 


The kindness of the Gentiles to photographic aspirations is 
really sometimes apt to be embarrassing. Here is the Saturday 
Keview, which has been rightly trouncing Mr. Bernard Shaw for 
descending so low as to talk photography, telling us that “if a 
photograph ever does happen to be true, its truth is purely a 
matter of accident." We do not deserve this flattery, and that 
on the reviewer's own showing. For is it not obvious that, 
if the truth of a work of art depends upon the amount of 
personal feeling and manual skill which is put into it, it can 
never under any circumstances be accidentally true? Accident 
has no place in art. If, now, the Saturday had said, borrowing 
a phrase from current political controversy, that a photograph 
was always a “frigid and calculated lie," we should have ac- 
cepted it with a becoming spirit of meekness. But the qualifi- 
cation, although it caused a momentary spasm of hope to cross 
our patient faces, is really far beyond our deserts, and the 
Saturday should be implored to take it back. The broadside 
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of а wholesale condemnation does not daunt us, but these 
torpedoes of concealed compliment will be our undoing. 


The Harrowing Advertisement. 

There is a certain mournful insistence in the advertisement 
of a photographer whose premises I pass every day. “Your 
children are growing up," it runs; *“ secure a photograph of 
them while they are little. The chance will soon be gone.’ 
And anxious parents hasten to take advantage of the oppor. 
tunity before the blush of infancy has faded, before the youthfuls 
have exchanged lollipops for algebra, before the hair has lost its 
curl and the tongue its facility for asking questions. But this 
kind of advertising is quite mirthful, quite jovial, in compari- 
son with the advertisement which the photographer in an Irish 
town has hit upon: “Owing to the daily increase in motor 
catastrophes, customers are requested to call early and have their 
portraits taken, so that some reminder may be left to their 
sorrowing survivors." 


An Echo of Mr. Boyce. 

In private life the Magpie happens to have a little corre 
spondent in the shape of a girl who has seen eight East African 
summers. This time she writes me from near Mombasa and 
says that her big brother is now very busy with a balloonographic 
company (she stumbles badly over the word) who have gon? out 
to the plains to do some shooting and take “ photocars" up in 
the air. “It is wonderful to see the balloons going up and 
taking pictures," she says. “ Each time the balloon is sent up in 
the air it costs the company £6o. That is quite a lot of money. 
The balloon party," she continues, “have had some lovely 
times. One man was trying to take a picture of a leopard, and 
the anifnal sprang at him and hurt him. Oh! you just ought to 
have seen his face. And the doctor says he will have to go about 
for the rest of his life with his head partly off." Swelled head 
is no uncommon consequence of photographic work at home, 
but in Africa apparently the manifestations of this pathological 
condition are even more dreadful. 


Intrepid Woman. 

Her crowning exploit deserves to be told, if only for the sake 
of showing how rapidly the bacillus works. She had been tryinz 
for a quarter of an hour to get within range of a grotesque little 
wooden figure-head over the door of an ancient Hanseatic fish- 
gaarde. Alas! he perched too high. In vain she balanced her 
trim figure upon a vivid blue cask of evil-smelling oil of cod- 
livers. It wobbled and spoiled her aim. Нег husband withdrew 
his attention for a moment, and when he returned it he beheld 
his law-abiding little wife mounted firmly upon a great fish truck 
which she had somehow managed to drag across the tram lines, 
unconcernedly holding up the traffic of Bergen. А blue-coated 
othcial was making agitated representations to her in excellent 
Norwegian, but not until the click of the button told of victorv 
won was that intrepid photographer induced to descend. Such 
a mournful case helps me to realise that even the most aban- 
doned Press photographer once pressed the button with a mur- 
mured apology. 


Snapshots. 

I have been the recipient of the following notes on the R. P. 5. 
exhibition. They are very pathetic. 

I. .Success.—' The exhibition was brilliantly lighted, the atmc- 
sphere close. The Russian alien paused before a picture en- 
titled “ Winter." He knew no English, but shuddered, muttered 
“ Siberia," and passed out quickly into the night. 

II. Zraged y.—Said he, “Will you be mine?" She answered, 
“Take my photograph before you take me." He was too much 
in love to refuse, and the result was a sharp negative. 

III. Point of View.—A dreamy young man packed up and 
despatched an enlarged blur, saying as he did so, "This is 
Art." The judges agreed. “Art,” said they; '* hang it.” But 
the public said, * Hang it! What is it?" and wanted their 
money back. 

IV. A Topical Subject.—The Suffragette blundlered through a 
photographic metaphor. “We have focussed our views," she 
chirruped; “they are being developed in the dark-room of the 
public mind, and will be printed on the sensitised paper of the 
future. What do we require now?" she snagoped. “Toning 
and fixing," said the man jin«the street, as he tuaned away. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE PASS. By WM. RAWLINGS. 
The original of this picture was exhitiited at the Royal Photograthic Society s Exhibition, It was also exhibited at the Hackney Exhibition, 


where it was awarded a Silver medal, 
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BOY WITH APPLE By Mrs G. A. BARTON. 
The original of this £icture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Eriibition 
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We have received a number of suggestions from 
readers to the effect that the competition for the Hinton 
Memorial Medal should be extended to 
the end of the year, to enable many 
exhibition pictures that are now at the 
various shows in different parts of the 
country to be entered. This idea is a good one, as it is 
desirable that the best landscape work of the year should 
be in competition. The award is worth winning, and 
we hope to see many of the landscapes that were sent 
to the R. P. S. and Salon entered for it. Will readers 
please note, therefore, that the closing date for the 
competition is extended to January 15? 

e os 


As announced briefly in our last issue, the first open 
meeting of the new Camera Club for London takes place 
this evening (Tuesday, November 23), 
at the Gaiety Restaurant, Strand. 
The chair will be taken at 5.30 by the 
Earl of Crawford, and all interested 
in the scheme are specially invited to attend. А pro- 
spectus concerning the club has been issued, also a plan 
of the new premises at 17, John Street, Adelphi, which 
have been provisionally secured as club*premises. . These 
premises, which are situated next to е Royal. Society 
of Arts’, are specially adapted for the purpose, and there 
1S no doubt that if the enterprise goes *tfrough (as we 
are confident it will), the London Camera Club will again 
become an important factor in the photographic world. 
Further particulars concerning the club will be published 
later, but in the meantime we would remind our readers 
that visitors are welcome at the meeting this evening. 
A preliminary committee has been formed to deal with 
the matter as it now stands, but a more complete list 
will ‘be published shortly. We understand that as no 
list of names and addresses of the members of the old 
Camera Club is now available, it has not been found 
possible to communicate with each of them; but, as 
doubtless many of the old Camera Club members wil! 
be interested in the formation of the new club, we 
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hope they will take advantage of the invitation to attend 
the meeting. The hon. secretary pro tem. is Mr. 
Reginald Craigie, who will be pleased to send particu- 
lars to those who are unable to attend, if they will write 
him at 32, Windsor Court, Bayswater, W. 
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As already announced, preparations on a large scale 
are being carried forward by the Southport Photographic 
Society's Exhibition, which will be 
THE SOUTHPORT ‘held at the Atkinson Art Gallery, 
EXHIBITION. Southport, from December 4, 1909, 
to January 1, 1910. Endeavours 
are evidently being made by the society to fill the gap in 
the sequence of the Northern exhibitions, but whether 
the result will be up to the standard set by Liverpool 
and Manchester remains to be seen. In any case, how- 
ever, there is no doubt the Southport show will be a 
fine one. The British Pictorial Section from the Dres- 
den Exhibition will be transferred en bloc to this exhibi- 
tion. An important loan collection is announced, the 
exhibition of American pictorial work now on view at 
“THE A. P.” Little Gallery will also have a special 
gallery, and the open competitive section should also 
attract much other good work. Readers should note 
that the sending-in day for the open section has been 
extended to Wednesday, November 24. 
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One remarkable point that should not be overlooked 
in viewing a modern photographic exhibition is the 
curious faculty of photography in 

PERSONALITY IN expressing the individuality of the 
EXHIBITION WORK. worker. In some instances this is 
so marked that the pictures are 

‘signed all over," and are identified as easily as the 
Е of their authors. No label or catalogue is 
needful to the recognition of a Keighley, a Cadby, or a 
Craig Annan; their origin is as plain as the voice of a 
friend. When this is noticed, no one can say that 
photographv is not expressive, and if it can express the 
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thought of an artist there is no room for the argument 
that photography is not artistic. This power of ex- 
pression is, of course, much intensified by the many pro- 
cesses from which one may choose the appropriate 
means of hitting the note required. The late D. O. Hill 
could do this effectively enough with a very limited 
outfit; but photographers can now select the very tone 
and texture that fit the subject. Of course, there are 
fashions, and some workers may prefer to fit the subject 
to the medium rather than the medium to the subject; 
but no doubt it will come to be acknowledged that the 
artistic power of photography can be greatly enhanced 
by the discriminating choice of process. Ой is supplant- 
ing gum as a general favourite, chiefly, no doubt, on 
account of its easy responsiveness to the desire, but 
the exhibitions indicate that oil is becoming preferred 
for strong effects where the best use can be made of its 
rich quality in deep, transparent shadow tones. Simi- 
larly, other methods have special qualifications for a 
particular design or sentiment. 
o е e 


About six years ago mention was made in the 
Amateur Photographer of that most charming of all the 
various applications of stereo- 
scopic photography, the crys- 
tal miniature or crystal cube, 
invented in 1862 by Mr. 
Henry Swan. The cube of glass may be a quarter of an 
inch across and mounted as a charm for the watch 
chain, when the stereoscopic bust is seen as if solid 
within the cube, like a fly in amber. On the other hand, 
the crystal cube may be the size of a large paper weight, 
in which case stereoscopic views of the ordinary size 
may be mounted on it for observation, and in such a way 
that the spectator merely sees a cube of glass in which 
a solid replica of the scene appears to be imbedded. The 
glass cube is formed of two right-angled prisms placed 
together, hypothenuse to hypothenuse, but the contact 
surfaces are not cemented, so that an air-film really 
intervenes. One transparency being laid against the 
face directly opposite to and remote from the observer, 
and the other being at the side towards which the 
hypothenuse slopes, each eye sees its appropriate image 
and the stereoscopic effect is realised. The Amateur 
Photographer, in the notice referred. to above, urged the 
desirability of giving renewed attention to the crystal 
cube, as by present methods suitable prisms can be made 
at quite a small cost. This suggestion seems to have 
borne fruit, as a German firm is said to be on the point 
of putting the requisites on the market. 
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A recent issue of the Wiener Mitteilungen hints that 
the flashlight is of no real interest to the amateur photo- 
grapher, the results never being 

FLASHLIGHT WITH artistic; but this position cannot be 
EASE AND SAFETY. regarded as tenable, when it is re- 
membered how much control flash- 

light allows. Further, no method of illumination lends 
itself so completely to patient and °“ really scientific "' 
study, if this expression be allowable. Let it be sup- 
posed that the amateur has set a scene in a room of his 
house. He can study and modify this scene evening 
by evening, and this with the certainty of reproducing 
at will any one of the old conditions of lighting and 
light-reflection, an advantage which the worker by day- 
light cannot realise. Flashlight, as ordinarily prac- 
tised—that is to say, without provision for carrying off 
the fumes— does not lend itself to a series of exposures 
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on the same evening; indeed, one exposure is often the 
desirable limit. But the amateur may say, '' Cannot I 
use ‘smokeless’ flash mixture? " We fear that the 
reply must be in the negative, no flash-mixture being 
quite smokeless. The condition of least smoke, in 
proportion to the light produced, is realised when the 
least possible quantity of metal (magnesium or 
aluminium in powder) is used, and the lighting effect is 
urged to the maximum by a complete oxidation or com- 
bustion of the metal, but the oxidant used must be of 
such a nature as not to add to the smoke. Those who 
manufacture the so-called '' smokeless °’ mixtures ог 
cartridges aim at realising these conditions; but the 
amateur can realise them for himself in the highest 
degree, and with the most complete safety, by using a 
blow-through flash-lamp, and the magnesium is in an 
extremely fine state of division. By making repeated 
trials and careful adjustments of the flash-lamp, it will 
be found that from three to four grains of magnesium 
will serve for a portrait in an ordinary room, a quick 
lens and a rapid plate being used. 
o е & 


Photographers in the country have sometimes neither 
gas nor electric light, and their printing has to be done 
by means of oil lamps. А suggestion 
relative to printing from a lamp, which is 
equally applicable to any other source of 
illumination, made by a writer in a con- 
temporary, is well worth adopting. It is well known 
that if a printing frame be stood near a lamp or light 
during exposure, and not moved about, the illumination 
will be uneven, and the print will probably be darker in 
the middle than it is round the edges. To avoid this, 
and secure an even illumination, one places the printing 
frame vertically on the table, so that its centre faces the 
centre of the lamp. Behind the lamp is placed a re- 
flector, so bent that all the rays which fall on it from the 
lamp are reflected back parallel upon the frame. A slit- 
open circular tin, such as a coffee-tin, comes in useful as 
materiai for the reflector, but the curvature must be as 
nearly parabolic as possible. "Whether accurately made 
or not, it will certainly help to give a more even illumi- 
nation for the printing frame. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES' “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 


The question of lens rapidity as appearing in Mr. Bolas 
article in the current issue of THE A. P. AND P.N. Whether the 
loss of light values that may occur with modern anastigmats with 
many air spaces, is not amply compensated for by the added 
advantages of the wonderful definition, covering power, and 
other qualities provided. After all, 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. 
of efficiency in this respect is a small matter in practice. 

Colours in prints and lantern slides. Ought colours beyond 
neutral browns, greys, and blacks, etc., to be used for mono- 
chrome exhibition prints and series of lantern slides? In lantern 
lectures in particular a series of the same colour becomes 
monotonous to the eve, but a sudden jump to a slide of a 
brilliant colour is not helpful. Slight differences in tone and 
browns and blacks are most acceptable, especially if the slides 
are of high quality. The eye-strain is eased by capping the 
lantern lens while each slide is being changed Can a lantern 
slide give an entirely pictorial result? 

The relative advantages of a small, brilliantly lit lantern 
screen and small picture, or a larger picture less brilliantly lit 
on a bigger screen. 

Should processes by which pictures are made be stated in 
photographic exhibition catalogues? The advantages this in- 
formation offers. Whether exhibitions should not be considered 
as principally educational in effect. If this is so, ought not all 
the information concerning the exhibits to be published? If 
not, why not? 
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S the Christmas 
season once again 
comes round, the 

question of suitable 
greeting cards for one's 
friends arises, and al- 
though there are a 
great number of really 
excellent Christmas 
cards now on the mar- 
ket specially for the 
use of photographers, 
there is no doubt that 
the home-made article, 
when well done, has a 
personal touch that 
renders it more accept- 
able than the 
'' bought " card, even 
when the latter is am- 
plified with one of the sender's photographs. 

A person of average skill and good taste can quite 
easily carry out the entire production of his Christmas 
and New Year greeting cards in a manner which will 
be at once cheap and artistic. And it is a few of these 
methods which it is desired to show by the following 
examples. 

A very simple form is obtained by mounting a suitable 
photograph in the usual way with one or more tints or 
lines round the print. The border at the top and sides 
should be left narrow and that at the bottom broad. 
On the broad space any conventional phrase of greeting 
may be printed or written, together with the name of the 
sender. If preferred, a portion of the greeting may be 
printed at the top of the mount. The whole should be 
then mounted on a thin but strong card, and a very neat 
card will result at trifling cost; with a little more trouble 
the production may be made more attractive by plate- 
sinking the central portion. 

A more elaborate form of this example may be made 
by using a mount of double size, folded in the centre, 
with the print mounted on the right-hand half in the 
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same manner as before. A sheet of white paper of 
slightly less size, bearing a short verse and the name of 
the sender, is placed inside. (A printer will make these 


slips according to requirements at small cost, usually 
about twenty or thirty a shilling.) This slip should be 
pasted along the edge formed by the fold to 
keep it in place. Finally a bow of ribbon, 
to match the colour scheme, is tied near the 
left-hand edge of the cover. (See fig. 1.) 

When it is desired to produce a large 
quantity of cards similar to the above two 
examples, the process may be simplified. 
The print is mounted as before, titled, and 
the required words added. It is then copied 
with the border to a suitable size, and prints 
made from the negative obtained, either on 
a single or a double sheet of paper, accord- 
ing to which example it is desired to make. 
A paper with a slight gloss, such as carbon 
bromide, is most suitable for this purpose, 
as it gives a good rendering of detail and 
also a not too glazed surface for writing on 
if necessary. 


A very attractive and original type of card 


— 
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may be made by arranging a design of flowers or foliage 
upon a background on which have been written the usual 
compliments of the season. Figure 3 was made in this 
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Fig. 3. 

manner by first printing the words on a large sheet of 
white card and then arranging a group of flowers, 
which were kept in place by small pins. This was 
copied and the prints mounted as in illustration. 
Example 4 is a slight variation on this, a space having 
been left in the centre for a photograph, which was 
printed on a different paper to the background and 
pasted on. It might have been printed on the same 
paper as the background by masking. 

Yet another method, involving more trouble, which 
will, however, with a little care be well repaid. A few 
lines of good wishes are printed on a sheet of white card. 
The lettering at the head of this article may be 
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copied and printed on the left half of a sheet of bromide 
paper, on the other half being printed a photograph. 
This constitutes the inside slip. (See fig. 2.) The cover 
is made of thick mounting paper, which can be left 
plain, or have a simple monogram or other design 
printed on it. A good plan is to stencil this on, it being 
quicker and quite as efficient a method. The slip is tied 
in with ribbon and the card is complete. 

A point in favour of these methods to many will be 
that the cost of production is light compared to the 
average commercial card of good quality, none of the 
examples costing more than twopence or threepence 
each. The accompanying illustrations of cards pro- 
duced by the methods described will give a better idea 
of what may be done in this direction with a little 
trouble and choice of materials. It is not intended that 
the designs shown should be absolutely copied, but it is 
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hoped that they may provide useful suggestions, which 
may be varied and improved upon by the pictorial 
photographer who would treat his friends to an artistic 
specimen of his own craftsmanship. 


“THE LENS FACTOR.” s 


By T. BOLAS, F.C.S. +23 + 

N the text-books and instructions of our day there is a 
] tendency to simplify at the expense of strict exactness ; in- 

deed, simplification of expression in technics is a neces- 
sary consequence of that brevity which is the tendency of the 
time. Speaking generally, technics cannot be brief and at 
the same time exact. 

The public require, or think that they require, extremely 
simple schemes of exposure, and, as a consequence, simple 
and easy systems are provided, the ©“ lens factor " being 
often entirely neglected. 

The “Lens Factor:" its Use and Misuse. 

An excellent reminder of the importance of the ‘ lens 
factor " (as distinguished from the aperture factor ог 
diaphragm factor) is to be found in one of the recent articles 
on photography in the Westminster Gazette, where it is 
pointed out that the usual commercial forms of lens may 
vary in practical or useful intensity to the extent of about 
50 per cent. of the whole illumination; that is to say, when 


A Point Frequently Overlooked in 
Considering Exposure, 
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stops of equal focal aperture are used (F/11.3, for example). 
A highly complex anastigmat may give about half the 
effective exposure which a single lens would give. 

The above is substantially true, and data leading to it 
are to be found in the standard works on photographic 
optics, but when old, tarnished, or second-hand lenses 
are concerned, the difference between the various types of 
lens may be very much more pronounced; hence when a 
lens factor 1s introduced into a calculation for exposure, the 
condition of the lens should be considered as well as the 
type. In attempting to find a lens factor for a tarnished 
lens of complex type, there may be a surprisingly great 
error unless an actual test of the speed of the individual 
lens is made; indeed, I suppose that no discreet person ever 
buys an old lens without such a trial—that is to say, if the 
lens is bought for use, and not as a mere curiosity or object 
of interest. 

It may then be taken-for granted that the true “ lens 
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factor," as incorporated with the more reliable systems of 
actinometry, only applies to lenses in practically new con- 
dition. Thus in the case of the Hurter and Driftield actino- 
graph now before me, there are, on the lens scale, three 
marks for each chief focal aperture; and in reference to 
these it may be well to quote from the accompanying book- 
let (second edition, 1892, p. 8): ‘‘ These three marks, 1, 2, 
and 3, correspond respectively to single lenses, doublets, and 
triple combinations. There are only two marks, however, 
for intermediate ratios of the decimal system, 2.е., for single 
lenses and doublets. The triplet has in this case been 
omitted in order to prevent confusion, but its place can be 
easily judged by the eye, should it be required." It may be 
remarked that at the time this particular instrument was 
made (about 1892), lenses with more than three elements 
were so unusual as not to require consideration. 
An Estimation of the °“ Lens Factor’ for the 
arious Types of Lens. 

An estimate of universal applicability cannot very well be 
made, as there are so many special circumstances to be 
considered, but I believe there is a sort of unwritten custom 
among working opticians to allow 5 per cent. for the loss 
of light at each reflecting surface, whether from air to 
giass or from glass to air; at any rate this estimate may be 
taken as approximately correct for average lenses and 
average polish and finish. To give some kind of docu- 
mentary support to this estimate, I may refer to p. 79 of the 
1899 edition of Dr. Rohr’s classic work on the photographic 
lens (* Theorie und Geschichte des photographischen Ob- 
jectivs). The loss by reflection due to two surfaces is taken 
as about 9à per cent.; four surfaces, somewhat over 18 
per cent. ; and six surfaces, almost 25 per cent. 

Taking the 5 per cent. basis, the following table shows 
the percentage of light which will pass or remain effective 
after incidence upon the specified number of reflecting sur- 
faces; it being understood that this only applies to lenses 
that are in new condition. The odd numbers have no in- 
portance in relation to the everyday use of ordinary lenses, 
but they are retained in order that the full sequence may be 
realised. Each surface, it should be understood, obstructs 
5 per cent. of the remaining light, not 5 per cent. of the 
original light. 


Number of Percentage ot 
Air Surfaces. Light available. 
prc ccm 100 А 
з os | Theoretical 
pec 90.2500 
v» EE 85.7375 
"————— rà 81.4507 
[a eae о АНИР ЕЕ РЯ 77.3782 
б здын аы SA 73.5093 
va o 69.8339 
Am 65.3423 
©; lS NOES 63.0252 
ЗО ЛЛ Г Л Г СЕ 59.8740 
ИРЕЕТ РИ EIS 56.8803 
СИРЕ ТАЄ 54.0363 
I E E E EA Е Me 51.3345 
D E крис 48.757 


Although a few modern tele-photographic combinations 
may go beyond 14 air surfaces, it is scarcely necessary to 
carry the table farther, and for most practical purposes the 
above table will serve for introducing the ©“ lens factor '' 
into exposure systems, but only for lenses that are in good 
condition | 
The "Lens Factor" for Old and Damaged Lenses. 

Quite apart from mechanical dimage of kinds and sorts 
which only an expert is likely to detect, lenses lose rapidity 
bv alteration of the substance of the glass, darkening of the 
balsam, and, most of all, by damage to and dulling of the 
surfaces of the glass, so that any table for loss of light in 
the case of old, carelessly kept, or second-hand lenses must 
be rather conjectural, but the following table may serve 
as an approximation ; or perhaps I may express the opinion 
that it is exceptional to meet with a second-hand lens 
which has a rapidity greater than that indicated, many 
being far worse. The basis of the estimate is that each air 
surface of the old or second-hand lens obstructs 10 per cent. 
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of the light iacident upon it, as against 5 per cent. for the 
new lens, but the estimate (which is very general in its 
nature) includes a rough guess as to the other influences or 
sources of deterioration above mentioned. 


Table for Oid or Second-hand Lenses. 


Nuube: ol Pei ceniage ot 
Air Suriaccs, Light av-ilaoie. 
Ө: esses ieee ose sees ee 100 Д 
dance ene 2 Theoretical. 
aE RE eee er tue domuit dissent 81 
pac o ЛС ГО ОЕ 72.9 
КОО КЛ ГК ЛС УОС asin 65.6 
B. Quis ope Riu EUM MISI 59.0 
Dt лн PO Uv Pel ГС 53-1 
AR eee E T en ES 47.8 
Bettie лыд: 43-0 
«ЖОККО Л ec e 38.7 
DAP 34.8 
LE" qub eo ttu RE КОО УО 31.3 
12 ubl DE e E tua ated 28.2 
ЕТТЕРИ ГУНЕ АСЕ ЗЕКЕ 25.4 
ЖООЛУ УГЛУ ЛК Т 22.9 


The above two tables illustrate the greater risk in buying 
a complex lens second-hand than in buving a lens of simpler 
construction ; thus a simple landscape lens may be about ten 
per cent. the worse for second-hand disintegration, while 
if the like method of estimation is applied to a five-glass 
(ten air surfaces) system, the estimated effect of the dis- 
integration by use and time is the difference between 
59.8740 and 34.8, or about 25 per cent. of the original light, 
Or 25 per cent. worse. 

Air Surfaces and Air Gaps 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, it may be well to 
point out that a single landscape lens has two air surfaces, 
but no air gap, a cemented doublet has four air surfaces 
and one air gap; a three-element system, as a triplet, has 
two air gaps and six air surfaces; a four-element system 
has three air gaps and eight air surfaces; a five-element 
system has four air gaps and ten air surfaces. Element in 
this paragraph stands for a unit having two air surfaces, 
and the unit may be a single glass or a cemented group. 

In Conclusion. 

The focal aperture expression, as used in those instruc- 
tions as to exposure which take no account of the lens itself, 
should be regarded as an expression referring to aperture 
only, or to an imaginary or ideal lens. For exact work an 
allowance should alwavs be made for the kind of lens used 
and for its age or condition. 


DEATH OF MR. FRANK BISHOP. 

E regret to announce the death of Mr. Frank Bishop, of 

the firm of Marion and Co., Ltd. The late Mr. Bishop 
was in his seventy-second year when he died at 20, Kensington 
Crescent, W., on the 


morning of the rath 
inst. 

The deceased had 
been connected with 


the firm of Marion 
and Co., and Marion 
and Co., Ltd., for close 
upon fifty years, being 
a partner in the firm 
of Marion and Co., and 
the first managing 
director when the busi- 
ness was converted into 
a limited company in 
1901. Owing to ill- 
health, he retired from 
active management 
about two vears ago, 
but up to the time of 
his death he remained 
a director of the com- 
pany in which he had 
been interested all his 
life. The funeral was 
on Monday 15th at 
Highgate Cemetery. 


The late Mr, Frank Bishop. 
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Some New Formule for the Combined Bath. 


By J. LAING. 2 
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ESPITE its faults, the combined bath has still 
many votaries, the great saving of time effected 
by its use being, undoubtedly, the chief point 
in its favour. 

The tendency to yellowness in the whites, and the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable warm tones, this stage 
being passed before the prints have had time to be 
thoroughly fixed, are, however, two great drawbacks. 

The complex composition of the ordinary formule, 
containing, as many of them do, hypo, alum, lead salts, 
sulphocyanide, and gold, seems specially designed to 
court disaster. 

Numerous attempts have been made to counteract the 
tendency to sulphur toning, by correcting the acidity of 
the bath, by simplifying the formula, and in one case by 
boiling the hypo and alum to drive off the volatile 
sulphur compounds. None of these have, in the writer’s 
experience, had the desired effect of obtaining cold tones 
without any tendency to yellowness in the whites. 

The best results seemed to be obtained by neutralising 
the bath with an alkali; but, if only neutral, or but very 
slightly alkaline, the fault soon made its reappearance, 
due probably to some slight acidity in the paper, whilst 


if the bath was made strongly alkaline it was impossible 


to take the prints past the warm stage. 

Such simple formule as hypo, sulphocyanide, and 
gold, or even hypo and gold alone, had the fault of 
yellowing, and though it only appeared after prolonged 
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toning, and was worse in some brands of paper than 
others, the fault was undoubtedly there. 

Acting on the hint that a strongly alkaline bath gave 
warm tones only, the following stock bath was pre- 
pared :— 


HYPO cioe ОО со 4 oz 
МА Се eaten 20 02 
Cold chloride ........................:....:.:: 4 gt. 


Experimental baths were made by taking a sufficiency 
of the above and adding ro gr. of one of the following 
salts to each ounce of the stock baths taken, with the 
results appended :—Bicarbonate of potash gave light 
sepia; citrate of potash gave light sepia; acetate of soda 
gave light sepia; borax gave dark sepia to brown; 
phosphate of soda gave dark sepia to purple brown. 

Prolonged immersion in the baths did not alter the 
tone attained in ten to fifteen minutes, so that any of 
these baths may be used for obtaining warm tones. 

Chloride of soda, after keeping, gave warm purple; 
nitrate of potash gave cool purple. Neither of these 
baths seemed to have any tendency to yellowness in the 
whites, even after prolonged immersion. With the 
exception of the bicarbonate of potash bath, all seem to 
keep fairly well. | 

The tones are thoroughly distinctive and very pleas- 
ing. The results appear to be permanent, but sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed since making the experiments 
to express a definite opinion on this point. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT'OF PANCHROMATIC PLATES BY 


YELLOW A 


IGHT. 


By SYDNEY H. CARR. 
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T may truthfully be said that the present- 
day photographer has advanced enor- 
mously in the matter of correct colour 
rendering of nature, and that he has 
learnt and appreciated the importance of 
“value” and recognised the necessity of 
* contrast " in his reproduction of coloured 
obiects in monochrome. 

The isochromatic plate and yellow 
light-filter are familiar in his hands, 
while if he be a worker of a more 
advanced kind, colour-filters and pan- 
chromatic plates have no terrors for him. 

But among all classes of photographers 
there is experienced, more or less, the in- 
convenience and uncertainty of develop- 

ment in a dim light or complete darkness. It is felt that so 

much in the way of successful result is more or less a matter 
of chance; tbat the attainment of the perfect negative is 
dependent on correct exposure and specific data in the 
temperature and duration of development; and that control 
in manipulation 1s lacking. 

The isochromatic plate demands an extremely * safe" red 
or green light to yield its best ; and the panchromatic plate 


is equally insistent on the absolute absence of any light 
whatever. It is true that a green safe light may, in modera- 
tion, be used with this plate; but this light is so dim as to 
be scarcely perceptible, and so is of little benefit. 

The now recognised methods of time development, regu- 
lated by temperature of the developer, are all very well, as 
is also tank development; but one factor is necessary to 
ensure good results, and that is the important consideration 
of correct exposure. Doubtful exposure, or such exposure 
even if known to be under or over timed, unless the amount 
of error be known (which is impossible), cannot well be cor- 
rected by the above methods, owing to the impossibility of 
noting the “ first appearance” in the dark, neither can varia- 
tion in development, in order to produce a certain printing 
qualitv in the negative, be managed by tank work or time 
method with any degree of success. 

If, therefore, we could manage to watch our panchro- 
matic plates during development in the same manner and 
with the same facility as we can observe a slow ordinary 
plate or sheet of bromide paper, an enormous advantage 
over the complete darkness or tank system would be gained. 
Such, however, we really can do, and the procedure is 
extremely simple. 

There are three methods (there may be, and are probably 
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more) which can be used, all of which allow us to watch the 
development of our panchromatic plates in comfort and in a 
yellow light, such a light as may be used with ordinary plates 
or bromide papers. 

The chemicals required are—{A) Potassium bromide, (B) 
potassium metabisulphite ; and (C) bisulphite lye (Lumiére's 
bisulphite of soda, pure). 

We proceed as follows: The panchromatic plate (an “ iso.” 
plate raay be treated in the same way, especially if the red 
light is objectionable, as it is to some workers) 1s taken (in 
darkness, of course) from the dark slide, and immersed in a 
five per cent. solution of bromide potassium for thirty 
seconds; it is then rinsed for ten seconds under the tap, 
and put in a dish and the usual developer poured on; all 
this in darkness. It must be allowed to get well on its way 
in development, say for ninety seconds, or, as no negative 
requires looking at for the first couple of minutes, for two 
minutes. 

The yellow light may then be “turned on,” and the plate 
examined. Naturally it is better not to expose too close to 
the light for the next minute or so ; then, however, all danger 
of fog will be gone, and the plate may be examined freely. 


CONSIDERED FROM THE INSIDE. 
By T. THORNE BAKER, FCS., Е.К.Р.5, 


This gives us three minutes for development, so that if the 
developer be slightly diluted, we have ample time for any 
corrective manipulation that may be considered necessary. 

B method: The same procedure as in A method, only 
using a 5 per cent. solution of potassium metabisulphite. 

C method: This was suggested to me by Mr. Henry 
Comely, of Stroud. There are two ways of working :— 

(1) The plate is immersed in a solution of five drops of 
soda bisulphite per ounce of water for thirty seconds, and 
then developed as in the two former cases. 

(2) Twenty drops of soda bisulphite may be added to each 
ounce of developer, and after two minutes' (or, better and 
safer, three) development, the plate may be examined by the 
yellow light, as above. 

My own experiments were carried out with a yellow light, 
consisting of the dark-room window of sixteen inches square 
being covered by one sheet of yellow glass, and three thick- 
nesses of yellow paper, such as that in which the Kodak Co. 
wrap their bromide paper. 

Should any traces of fog appear, owing to faulty or care- 
less working, it may be removed by the ordinary Howard 
Farmers reduce”. 
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OES the quality of enlargements depend in any 
way on the interior of the enlarging lantern— 
the lamp, its position, the quality of the illu- 
mination, and so forth? That it does, and to 

a considerable extent, may be gathered from this article, 
in which will be discussed the most up-to-date methods 
of illumination, as well as the oldest. 

For theoretical reasons we want the source of light 
in the smallest possible space, and thus it results that 
the electric arc becomes the ideal kind of lantern 
illumination. But ways and means have to be con- 
sidered, and in many of the enlarging lanterns now in 
use incandescent gas forms the lamp. With such a light 
there is little to be said except that the mantle should 
be a stout one, like the Welsbach, and should never be 
used after it has once become broken near the middle; 
the brightest light, also, is obtained only when you have 
the correct mixture of gas and air, and this can only be 
found by experiment. To have the mantle illuminated 
at its best may mean doubling or even quadrupling the 
actinic power of an indifferent incandescent gas light, 
and careful adjustment well repays the trouble. 

Incandescent Spirit Lights. 

The new spirit lights, in which a mantle is rendered 
incandescent by means of a mixture of spirit vapour 
and air, will be found excellent for enlarging purposes, 
the mantles being smaller than those used for incandes- 
cent gas, and the amount of light given being compara- 
tively verv high. If the spirit lamps are carefully used, 
they will be found most serviceable, but several minor 
points must be attended to. The supply of spirit comes 
from a metal reservoir, vid a narrow tube, into the 
vaporiser. This reservoir must never be quite full, but it 
must never be allowed to get too empty. The more 
uniformly you keep it full and the air pressure even, the 
nicer will be the lamp in its behaviour. 

In the best form of this lamp the spirit is forced into 


the vaporiser by means of a rubber bulb such as is used 
in a scent spray, and a little practice is required before 
one gets into the habit of maintaining with it a perfectly 
even pressure. For the magic lantern uneven pressure 
does not matter, but it is very important in enlarging, 
as the luminosity of the incandescent light varies greatly 
with the pressure on the spirit. The Bunsen burner 
which heats the mantle is provided with a regulator to 
vary the proportions of air and spirit vapour, and this, 
too, requires careful adjustment to get the best light. 

Given good conditions, the spirit incandescent light 
is an excellent one for enlarging. The light is very actinic, 
and when enlarging from quarter to whole plate, or 10 
by 8, exposures can be made in a second or two with a 
lens aperture of F/8, the intensity being almost com- 
parable with oxygen-gas limelight. 

How the Contrast Depends upon Illumination. 

It may seem curious that the contrast in a print 
should depend on the illuminant used in the lantern, but 
such is the case. The yellower the light, in fact, the 
easier is it to obtain hardness in the enlargement. 1 
mention this point for the benefit of those who still use 
oil lamps in their enlarging lanterns. 

It is, of course, a recognised rule that if the lens is 
stopped down, the greater becomes the contrast in the 
enlargement; the obvious remedy is to use a large stop 
when working with an oil lantern, or to use a very soft 
working bromide paper. It must not be overlooked 
that stopping down is often requisite to get the neces- 
sary definition in a picture. The actinic value of the 
oil lamp may be increased by using only the very highest 
quality of paraffin, and putting a small piece of camphor, 
about the size of a small haricot bean, into each tank of 
oil, giving it time to dissolve before lighting the lamp. 

The Limelight Jet and the Lime. 

Owing to the nature of the spectrum given by incan- 

descent lime, the limelight is an easy illuminant to 
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work with for enlarging, and for most practical work 
the ordinary blow-through jet, using coal gas and 
oxygen, is most suitable. A light of three or four 
hundred candle-power is readily obtainable. 

To get the best out of a limelight, it is necessary that 
the part of the lime on which the jet of oxygen and gas 
plays should be opposite the centre of the condenser, i.e., 
should lie on the optic axis. The lime should be well 
warmed with gas alone before the oxygen is turned on, 
and only sufficient of the latter should be used to just 
obtain the brightest possible circleof incandescence; there 
should always be a fringe of gas burning round the 
circle. 

By making the appearance of the flame always the 
same, and keeping the gas tap at one position, it is easy 
to obtain uniform results even if one turns off the oxygen 
between each exposure. If the light be varied much be- 
tween each exposure, it may be found very difficult to get 
the exposures right, and this means considerable waste 
when big enlargements are being made. Where great 
contrast is wanted in the enlargements, it may be ob- 
tained by using more gas and less oxygen, i.e., a weaker, 
yellower light, but the exposure will have to be doubled, 
or even trebled. 


Why the Arc Light is Ideal. 
Those who have tried all illuminants one after the 
other, and have come finally to the electric arc, are 
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usually of one opinion, namely, that it is ideal. But a 
good deal depends on the construction of the lamp, and, 
be it said, on the way in which it is regulated. 

Fortunately for amateurs, there are one or two small 
arc lamps now obtainable in which the carbons burn in 
an enclosed glass cup. Without oxygen they do not burn 
away very quickly, and the result is that the flame is 
steadier, and, once regulated, remains uniform for some 
little time. 

Remember that the power of the arc, and also its 
steadiness, varies with the distance which separates the 
carbons; an experiment or two in enlarging with it will 
soon show this. The best position should be found by 
experiment, and, after striking thé arc, the carbons 
should always be separated to the same distance. 

Finally, one golden rule. It is, of course, needless to 
remind the reader that the exposure for an enlargement 
varies approximately as the square of the distance of 
the objective from the bromide paper—that a 12 by 1o 
enlargement from a quarter-plate would want quite four 
times the exposure required for one 6 inches by 5. But 
the larger the size, the more the exposure should be 
over and above this calculated value. Thus, if 3 seconds 
suffice in the above case for the 6 by 5 in. picture, do 
not give four times 3, or 12 seconds, for the 12 by 10 
enlargement. Give the latter a good margin, and make 
it 15 or 16 seconds. And the greater the enlargement, 
the greater make the margin. 


—ÓÀÓ—— 
LONDON. As Seen by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


HATEVER view captious critics may take of the work of 

Mr. Coburn, or of Mr. Coburn himself, there is no doubt 
that when that gentleman does a thing he does it thorovghly. He 
has demonstrated what can be done in most photographic print- 
ing processes, and his mastery of them has been a personal one 
outside the range of the text-books. 

Messrs. Duckworth and Co., of Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., have now published a handsome book entitled 
* London," which shows what Mr. Coburn can do in photo- 
gravure. We learn from the ''prospectus" accompanying the 
volume that * the photogravure nlates from which the pictures 
have been printed have not been made in a factory from Mr. 
Coburn's negatives, but by his own hands." By this means we 
gather that each print in the book has the personal tovch, and 
may be valued accordingly. Apart from this, the illustrations to 
the book are probably the best of their kind yet produced. The 
author is to be congratulated on his latest achievement. 

Mr. Coburn has got the gift, or knack, or call it what you 
will, of “dishing up" his fare іп an attractive form. Herein 
lies half the secret of his success. His prints, fer se, may or 
may not please the cultured taste; they may or may not appeal 
to the matter-of-fact; they may be deeply resented by the 
worker who wants critical definition and picture postcard views ; 
they may be lauded to the skies by the ultra “апу” individual 
who applauds everything he does not understand, but the fact 
remains, no one will dispute that every print produced bv 
Coburn is stamped with that worker's individuality, and is 
always presented in a pleasing get-up that tickles the taste and 
disarms criticism. 

Each of the photogravure reproductions in the present book 
measures about 84 by 64. They are produced with an etched 
tone border that gives the appearance of a separate mount, and 
are then mounted on brown paper mounts 17 by 12. Each print 
is produced in a colour approximating to the original, and, need- 
less to say, the tone is suitable for the subject. Many old 
favourites and some new ventures are included. Mr. Coburn's 


disciples will find plenty to attract them among the latter—the 
best of which is No. 16, “ Оп the Embankment.” This is a new 
and very fine version of the much photographed Sphinx at the 
base of Cleopatra’s Needle. Among his older pictures “The 
British Lion" (reproduced on page 519) is still a tribute to the 
author's powers of perception, but in all cases the illustrations 
present London from a novel point of view—Mr. Coburn's—and 
are none the worse for that. 

An exhibition of the original photographs, which is now being 
held in the end room of the Goupil Gallery, is therefore par- 
ticularly interesting, for here we have the opportunity of com- 
paring the gum and platinum prints with the photogravure 
reproductions. 

Photogravure is an elastic process, which admits of almost 
the same amount of personal control as the oil and bromoil 
processes, or gum-bichromate; and a comparison of original 
with reproduction shows Mr. Coburn has taken full advantage 
of the pliability of his medium. With the exception of “St. 
Pauls from the River," in which Mr. Coburn has eliminated 
the feeling of atmosphere, and perched a photogravure St. 
Paul's on the top of a photogravure bridge, most of the photo- 
gravures are even finer than the originals. There is a luminosity 
in the reproduction of “ Kensington Gardens, November," and 
* Trafalgar Square," which is superior to that of the originals. 
* Leicester Square’ has been transformed from a clever night 
photograph into a four de force which is reminiscent of 
Rembrandt. On the other hand, the artist has evidently con- 
sidered the photograph of “ London Bridge" incapable of im- 
provement, and has reproduced it in facsimile. 

Those who have purchased the book should see the originals, 
and those who have seen the originals should certainly purchase 
the book. It is published at 25s., and contains in addition to 
the pictures a thoughtful and delightfully written introduction 
on London, bv Hillaire Belloc, M.P. This contains no reference 
to either Mr. Coburn or his works, and is not the least attractive 
portion of the volume. 


Some Remarkable Panoramic Photographs of the World.— Ап 


exhibition of considerable interest to the public, giving render. 
ings of many well-known places from a novel point of view, 
opened on November 16th, at the Kodak Gallery, 4o, Strand. 
There pictures are new in that they are probably the most inter- 
esting panoramic photographs ever taken. They have been 
secured with the new * Cirkut" camera, which is capable of 
taking a complete circular view on one continuous film, and 


including every point of the compass. The camera, which is 
actuated by a clockwork motor, was shown at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's exhibition, and commented upon in our review 
of the Kodak exhibit. Many of the views measure six feet in 
length, and are contact prints on Velox paper from Kodak film 
negatives. The pictures were made bv the Notman Photo Co., 
of Boston, U.S.A. Our readers should make a point of seeing 
the exhibition, which is now open free to the public daily. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. LADY AT SPINET. By A. KEITH DANNATT. 
The origina! of this Pic*ure was exhib ted at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. It also received an /asvard at the Hackney Exhibition. 
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By T. Harry R. Hitt. 


AUTUMN SUNSHİNE., # A Note on the above picture by HARRY R. HILL. 


I: have now reached that season of the year 
when the amateur, whose week-day leisure 
is limited to a brief Saturday afternoon, 
owing to the imperative claims of business 

life, 1s inclined to think that, for him at least, further 
negative making must be postponed till the advent of 
brighter and longer davs, and his camera, therefore, in 


many cases reposes in more or less dusty obscurity 


during the autumn and winter months, whilst he occu- 


pies his spare time with the negatives secured during 
the summer, or else, neglecting photography entirely, 
seeks his amusement on the golf links or football field. 

There is certainly much to be said in excuse for this 
attitude. The average business man usuallv resides at 
some little distance trom his home, and, whether he 
essays landscape or portraiture, by the time he has left 
his office, taken train, and reached home or апу 
favourite picture hunting-ground, the light has quite or 
so nearly faded as to render exposure-making practically 
out of the question. 

But (and this is the point 


which I desire to make 
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clear) we are all too frequently oblivious to the oppor- 
tunities which lie nearest to hand. АП large towns 
(London is not the onlv one) offer an abundance of pic- 


.torial material, which is only too often neglected. Why 


should the amateur, whose business shackles him to 
desk and stool during five and a half days of the week, 
abandon his favourite hobbv during the winter on the 
plea that his limited leisure allows him no time to search 
for pictures, when close to his office are the river and 
Embankment, parks and squares, and courts, all their 
beauties enhanced and their crudities softened bv the 
mellow sunlight and grey mists of autumn? 

Such pictures as the above, which was secured on a 
Saturday afternoon late last vear, can be obtained 
during the next few months by any worker who will 
take his camera to town and make the most of his Satur- 
day or cut short his luncheon on other days; and this 
particular print is here reproduced, not so much as an 
example to be copied, but rather as typical of the mate- 
rial within reach of all City workers, and as an 
encouragement to them to do considerably better. 
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SUNLIGHT IN A COURTYARD. By HAROLD JACOB. 
From the Cambridge Exhibition. 
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which nearly every 
beginner in the art 
of enlarging asks 
sooner or later, so 
for the benefit of the 
tyro and others it may 
be convenient to anticipate some of these answers. 2.6. : 


( “I have a querter-plate negative tahen with a five- 
inch focus lens. "What focus of lens will be re- 
quired to enlarge this to 12 by 10?" 


Consider for a moment that when exposing for this nega- 
tive light came from the various objects before it passed 
through the lens and on to the quarter-plate. Now there is a 
broad principle in optics worth remembering, viz., that in 
any such optical system we can imagine light to travel 
either way—we can imagine its path is reversible. That is 
to say, we can imagine light to pass through the quarter- 
plate negative, through the lens, and fall on to the various 
objects constituting the scene. In other words, if with any 
lens we take a picture of a mountain, say 1,000 feet high, 
on a quarter-plate negative, then with the same negative 
we could enlarge it to make a picture 1,000 feet high if only 
we had light enough, and paper large enough, etc. In brief, 
then any lens which takes a negative can be used to enlarge 
the same negative to practically any size we desire. But 
take note that because with this five-inch lens you can en- 
large a quarter-plate negative to 12 by то size, it does not 
follow that with this lens you can take a 12 by 10 negative. 
The two cases are not identical, although they are often 
confused. 


(2) “I want to use my 5-inch focus lens for enlarging 
from quarter-plate to 12 by 10. What distance 
will the lens be from the negative and enlarging 
paper?” 

In the first place take note that you cannot enlarge a 
quarter-plate 4 by 3 to fill a 12 by 10 piece of paper. If 
the four-inch side is enlarged to twelve inches, the three- 
inch side is only enlarged to nine inches. And if you en- 
large the three-inch side to ten inches, the four-inch side 
would be thirteen and a third inches, and so would be 
too long for the paper. Let us, then, assume that the four- 
inch side is enlarged to twelve inches, f.e., a magnification 
of “three diameters” or “three times linear.” 

Now, instead of answering this question direct, it will be 
more useful to take a general case, so that every reader can 
apply it to his own needs. | 

Suppose we want to enlarge any negative with any lens 
to r times linear or r diameter, where r stands for the long 
side of the enlargement, divided by the long side of the 
negative. The rule is extremely simple, viz., add 1 to 
the ratio ғ, and multiply this by the focal length of the 
lens. This gives us the distance between the lens and 
enlargement. Now divide this distance by r, and we get 
the distance of the lens from the negative. Now we can 
go back to the question 2 as stated. The ratio we find 
by dividing the long side of the enlargement 12 by long 
side of the negative 4, and get 3. Adding 1 to this, we get 
1, and multiplying 4 by the focal length of the lens 5, have 
20 inches as the distance between the lens and paper. Then 
dividing 20 Бу ғ, т.е. 3, we get 6; as the distance between 
the lens and the negative. 


Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. 


ІУ. -THE SIMPLE ARITHMETIC OF ENLARGING. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, MA, FRPS. Æ 


HERE are a 
certain number . 
of questions 
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(3) “I want to make a fixed-focus enlarger to en- 
large Э} by 2} negatives to make lantern slides 
4 by 4. and use a 4-inch focus lens. What 
length of baseboard is required, and where 
will the lens be?" 

This question is really question 2 in disguise, and the 
numbers are rather more troublesome on account of the 
fractions. Nevertheless, it is not so formidable as it looks. 
First let us find the ratio r by dividing 4 by 33, i.e., 8 by 7, 
i.e., * (8 numerator, 7 denominator) Now in fractional 
cases it is much easier to state the rule in a slightly different 
way. Then to find the two conjugates (#.e., lens to nega- 
tive and lens to paper, or lantern slide in this case), we add 
numerator and denominator of the ratio fraction together, 
multiply this by the focal length, and divide the result by 
numerator for one conjugate and by the denominator for 
the other conjugate. That is to sav, we add 8 and 7, 
getting fifteen. Multiply this by 4 (the lens focus), getting 
60. Now in one case we divide 60 by 8, getting 73, and in 
the other case divide бо by 7, getting 84. Thus the lens 
to negative conjugate is 7} inches, and lens to lantern 
plate 8! inches. The total length of the baseboard is thus 
74 plus 84 plus the distance between the two nodes of the 
lens, which in such a lens will probably be only a small 
fraction of an inch, say half an inch. The total length, 
therefore, of the apparatus would be about 163-17 inches. 


(4) “My enlarging bench is only 3 ft. Ө in. long, and 
I want to enlarge quer er-plate to 2O by 15. 
What focal le gth of lens is required ?" 

This is also question 2 in another dress. Here the ratio 
is at once found by dividing 20 by 4 (long side of negative) 
and getting 5. Now the longer conjugate is therefore five 
times the shorter conjugate. Our total working length is 
3 ft. 6 in.=42 inches. This we must divide so that one 
part is five times as long as the other. We divide it into 
six parts, taking five parts and one part, i.e., 42 divided 
by 6 gives us 7 for the shorter conjugate, and 5 times 7, or 
35, for the longer conjugate. Now we have already seen 
in question 2 that the longer conjugate is *r plus one" 
times the focal length. That is to say, 35 inches is r plus 
I, ie., 5 plus 1, or six times the focal length. So that 
dividing 35 by 6 we get 5% inches. The focal length of the 
required lens must not exceed 5$, but may be less than 
this. 

(5) °“ What ratio of enlargement can be obtained with 
a G-inch lens and camera extension available 
up to 8 inches?" 

Once more the same old friend and another costume. 
Hence our shorter conjugate is eight inches, which we have 
already seen is found by adding one to the ratio, multiplying 
by the focal length, and then dividing by r. Consequently, 
if we divide the focal length by the difference of shorter 
conjugate and focal length we get the ratio. That is to 
say, we here divide 6 (focal length) by the difference between 
conjugate 8 and focal length 6, £.e., divide 6 by 2 and 
get 3. Thus we could with this apparatus enlarge three 
diameters or any larger tatio than this. 

o 


" Enlarging Notes " is the title of an illustrated booklet deal. — 
ing with the making and after treatment of enlargements on 
bromide and gaslight papers. It is an extremely well written 
little brochure, full of information, and should be in the hands 
of every photographer who has any difficulties in making good 
enlargements. The booklet is published by Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward, Elstree, Herts, and will be sent free to any reader of 
THE A. P. AND P.N. who applies for it. 
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. . THE HACKNEY EXHIBITION. . . 


HE annual exhibition of the Hackney Photographic Society 

is usually regarded as one of the best held in the metro- 
politan area after the “ Royal.” In point of quality and 
quantity, so far as members’ work is concerned, it is probably 
unique in this country. This year’s show, which is the twenty- 
first of the series, was opened on November roth, at the King’s 


A part of the Hackney Exhibition, viewed from the Gallery. 


Hall, Hackney Baths, N.E., and constitutes a record so far as 
entries are concerned. This is notably the case in the members’ 
section, and it is difficult to imagine a stronger or better show 
of work in any members’ section of any photographic society's 
exhibition. When we consider that the membership includes 
such workers as Walter Selfe, William Rawlings, W. A. I. 
Hensler, Stuart Woodhouse, A. J. Linford, W. H. Witts, James 


Linley, S. W. Shore, G. H. Capper, Oliver G. Pike, and many 
others whose names are familiar in the exhibitions, and all of 
them prolific producers of first-class work, there can be no sur- 
prise expressed at the extent and character of the members 
section at this exhibition. А 

The open section contains a great number of pictures that 
were collected from the R.P.S. exhibition, and most. of the 
pictures have already been seen at that or other exhibitions. 

The exhibition room is very extensive, and eminently suitable 
for the purposes of an exhibition. Trade stalls by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, R. and J. Beck, Burroughs Wellcome, C. 
P. Goerz, Johnson and Sons, William Rawlings and Cos F. WW. 
Dadd, Albert Hester, C. R. Cleare, and THE A. P. AND Р; М. 
add an interesting variety to the exhibition that visitors greatly 
appreciate. ны; 

The space at our disposal precludes the publication of the 
complete award list. Pictures that call for special attention 
are Mr. Walter Selfe’s “A Winter's Morning," which was 
adjudged the best picture in the members' classes. This picture 
amply sustains Mr. Selfe's already high reputation. 

Mr. S. W. Shore is one of the surprises of the exhibition. His 
work in gum and coloured gum is full of force and vigour. His 
technique is still a little faulty, however, but this can be over- 
looked in the freshness of his outlook and treatment. 

William Rawlings’ dainty snow scenes and atmospheric effects 
find a place in the award list. One of these, “ The Summit ot 
the Pass,” which received a silver medal, is reproduced on 
р. 497 in this week's issue. 

Other works by G. H. Capper, H. W. Lane, A. J. Linford, 
and W. H. Witts are also notable. One feature of the mem- 
bers’ classes worth the attention of other societies, although it 
is doubtful whether it would be as well done as at Hackney, 1s 
a screen of remarkably good portraits by Stuart Woodhouse. 
These represent the principal officers and members of the 
Hackney Photographic Society, and each one is in itself a fine 
portrait study. The judge was F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and 
the society is to be congratulated upon their fine show this year. 
Few societies are in such a sound position. 


a ваа 
THE THORNTON-PICKARD ENLARGERS. 


MATEUR photographers can always look to Messrs. 
Thornton-Pickard, of Altrincham, for good apparatus and 
sound workmanship when any new patterns are put upon the 
market. This is notably the case with the two new enlargers 
which this firm has just introduced. The first of these, the 
* Uneeka,” is not only a remarkably good instrument, but com- 
bines certain features that will make it very acceptable to the 
users of the modern small-size cameras—and their name is 
legion. Briefly, the qualifications of the “ Опеека” may be 
summed up in its adaptability for enlarging from the small 
negatives which are now so popular—the 24 by 34, and 2j, 
by 13—and for instantly being converted for projecting ordinary 
lantern slides. Not only is the lantern itself complete and 
well made, but the readiness with which the enlarging and pro- 
jection feature can be utilised is remarkable. Аз the lantern 
is speciallz constructed for these small sizes, there is no wastage 
of light, which is frequently the case when larger-sized enlargers 
are employed for enlarging from little negatives. It is a perfect 
instrument, used either as an enlarger or projection lantern, 
without in any way sacrificing the utility of either. The con- 
struction of the apparatus leaves nothing to be desired, and 
when we say that the enlarger is quite up to the Thornton- 
Pickard standard of excellence, its quality can be well under- 
stood. The price complete of camera, lantern, condenser, lens, 
negative carrier, and lantern slide dissolving carrier is £5. The 
“ Uneeka," with the addition of a stage that is easily adjusted, 
can be used for tank and chemical experiments. 
The “Royal Ruby” enlarger is aJso a combination of en- 
larging camera and optical projection lantern. It is a mag- 
nificent instrument, and is everything that a high-class enlarger 


'should be. It combines every practical movement with superb 


finish and well thought out details. It has extremely long ex- 
tension with rack and pinion, and fine adjustment, so that reduc- 
tion to lantern slide size can be undertaken. Every movement 
is controlled by rack and pinion, and the various movements of 
the carrier, which allows the negative to be placed in almost 
any position, are a feature of this enlarger. It contains a 
revolving movement by which the negative can be turned in a 
complete circle if necessary, and the swinging carrier body is 
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very useful for the correction of distortion in the negative. 
The camera front is made extremely rigid by strong brass stays, 
and the condenser body is also stayed and held in position by 
two lock screws, so that the whole can be easily removed for 
cleaning. The camera body is brass bound throughout, and is 
a splendid piece of cabinet work. The lantern body is of 


е 
Thornton Picrarol 
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The "Royal Ruby" Enlarger. 


Russian iron, substantially constructed, and with polished 
copper fittings and polished copper cowl. The condenser cones 
are triple extension, and a light-tight door, with large, roomy 
glass window, is also a feature. It can be readily and quickly 
adapted for optical projection, and the complete apparatus, with 
portrait lens, costs Хто ros. for quarter-plate size, £11 15s. for 
5 by 4, and £14 for half-plate. 

Our readers should not fail to write for the T.-P. booklet 
entitled “ Enlargements and How to Make Them," which con- 
tains particulars of these enlargers. It is sent free. 
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better work will come in. 
‘to allow their work to go to societies’ exhibitions, but they draw 
'the line at paying two, three, or four shillings to each societv 


‘year, success should crown their efforts. 


‘Cochrane gave a constructive criticism. 
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Society Co-operation The Journal of the Nottingham Camera 
for Exhibitions. C/ud is a sprightly little publication, no 
doubt contributing in no small degree to 

the success of the society. It is noted the membership is on 


the increase, seven new names being added last month. There 


is also a scheme on foot at Nottingham in which the co-opera- 
tion of several societies is sought, that will, if successfully 
engineered, provide the possibility of members’ frames entered 


for the Nottingham Camera Club’s Exhibition in March being 


sent round to other exhibitions, the societies concerned agree- 
ing to pay cost of carriage. It is hoped that this method 
will ensure a good number of entries being received from other 


clubs for the Nottingham exhibition, and will help to check 
the decline in financial receipts noticeable last year. 


The sug- 
gestion offers great possibilities, which will ensure the innova- 


‘tion being watched with interest by other groups of societies. 


Shall Entry Fees 
be Abolished ? 


The final reason put forward for the co- 
operation—that it will help to check the 
decline in financial receipts—apparently re‘ers 


‘to the entry fees, and I suggest it is worth very serious con- 


sideration as to whether it would not be good and bold policy 
to abolish entry fees, substituting co-operation of societies to 
obtain and pass from society to society the best of exhibition 
work. With the abolition of fees more, and, in some cases, 
Many good workers would not obiect 


for the privilege (?) of doing so, and particularly so as the 
benefit is for, in most cases, societies they have no interest in 
whatever, and don't know anyone in the town where the show 


is being held. Birmingham abolished fees with success, and in 


discussing the point some time ago with the secretary of the 
Rotherham Society—who runs a profit-mating, no fees exhibi- 


‘tion annually—he was strongly in favour of the policy of “no 


fees charged," and he said it contributed to the success of his 
exhibition in no minor degree. 


The Inter-Club 
Competition. 


The Lancashire scheme of inter-club com- 
petition bids fair to become a very popular 
feature of society life, and should do much 


'to eliminate the small jealousies that creep in from time to time. 


Naturally Blackburn is much elated in the fact that they have 
come out at the top, and deservedly so, for years of steady work 
and assiduously promoting the members' exhibition phase of 
photography, combined with a strong social element, has 
attained for the Blackburn Camera Club a responsible position 
amongst the societies, and it was only fit and proper that this 
None the less is credit 
due to the Darwen Photographic Society, who have accom- 
plished a fine performance in running to second place. Mr. W. 
H. Hasler, the member whose example was voted second best 
picture, is comparatively a new man at exhibiting, and his suc- 
cess is all the more gratifying. The winner of the plaaue for 
the best picture, Mr. B. Ward Thompson, of the Blackburn 


'Camera Club, is an experienced and versatile worker—to him 


cordial congratulations. 


Archibald Cochrane 
Criticises. 


The Glasgow Art Circle secretary, ever 
on the outlook, like the Athenians of old, 
for something new, introduced a distinct 
novelty at the last meeting of the circle, when a portfolio of 
prints by leading workers, belonging to Mr. J. M. Whitehead. a 
member of the circle, was on view, and on these prints Mr. 
At the outset, the critic, 
with a characteristic modesty, said it might seem rather pre- 
sumptuous to criticise pictures, some of them with a dozen 
awards noted down on the back of them. He meant his criti- 
cism to be from as broad a standpoint of svmnathy as possible. 
It was not so mvch what they liked as what they did not like 
that would awaken thought and be helpful to the circle. Sug- 
gestions as to improvement—suggestions that had been tried 
either by himself or other workers— would be put forward. The 
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idea was to note wherein the picture could be improved, and 
where the worker himself and others would see at once that the 
alteration would be an improvement. If they all set out to seek 
pictures at one place the probability was that no two would see 
the same beauty—one worker might know what to leave out, and 
the other, not having this * leave out" faculty, would work from 
another standpoint. The criticism was of a most helpful and 
suggestive nature, while an underlying vein of humour made it 
entertaining as well as instructive. The folio consisted of 
fifty-four pictures, and included the works of, among others, S. 
G. Kimber, C. F. Inston, Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Cottam, Miss 
Warburg, Arthur Marshall, L. J. Steele, W. R. Bland, H. Y. 
Simmons, Harry Lindoe, W. A. Clark, etc. 


Portfolios of 
Society Work. 
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COMMENTS 


Some time ago, I came across a form of 
portfolio which is an admirable one for a 
number of societies. The one in mind is the 
portfolio of the Scottish Federation, which last season was 
interchanged with Yorkshire. Somewhere about a dozen 
societies selected the best of their members’ work, ranging in 
number anything up to a dozen prints. On the back of each 
print was a gummed label giving the society and member's 
name, title, process, etc. The society's contribution was en- 
closed by the portfolio secretary in a large cover envelope, one 
large enough to take movnts of 26 in. by 16 in., the outside of 
which bears the name of society, contributors, and number of 
prints it contained. The whole collection was then enclosed in 
a strong travelling portfolio. The special merit of the method 
is the keeping together of a club's display, on which its reputa- 
tion is enhanced or otherwise, and in the extended life given to 
the mounts and prints. Long before a portfolio is round the 
circle the mounts show signs of—I am afraid sometimes—rough 
usage, unless carefully protected. The suggestion made a week 
ago for a Colonial interchange is worth a trial on these lines, 
and “ Ariel" would be pleased to aid and act in the promotion. 
It need not necessarily be confined to pictorialism. 


Small 
Beginnings. 


Two young societies are to be congratulated 
on the excellence of their recent exhibitions. 
The Folkestone and District Camera Club 
have realised that an exhibition is the one essential for stirring 
up enthusiasm, strongly evidenced in their case, for we find 
the society has risen in the short space of a year from a seed 
of six members to a harvest of seventy members and a really 
good exhibition of their work. А brilliant first effort. The 
other one referred to is the Ashbourne Photographic Society— 
only started some two years ago, but a creditable display was 
made, and the loan exhibits from the R.P.S. added outside 
variety to the members’ work. 


Holland at Hebden Bridge, curiously located in the 
Hebden Bridge. wilds of Yorkshire, embedded in the heart of 
the Pennines, with houses dotted on the hill- 
sides like swallow nests, a town of few streets and many steps, 
has a photographic society whose activity has been renewed by 
an energetic president—the Rev. M. J. Harding. The society is 
the rendezvous of one or two original workers, including Mr. 
Newton Gibson, of candlelight fame, and table-top photography, 
who weaves Alpine scenes in all their realistic grandeur on the 
drawing-room table. Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., gave them 
a good send off on the 13th inst., with his interesting lecture cn 
“ The Land of Carillons, Canals, and Coifs." 


Societv Visits to 
Exhibitions. 


A report says, ** The Woolwich Photographic 
Society visited the ‘Royal’ to discuss the 
pictures." No do"bt many other societies did 
likewise; in fact, every society within a reasonable radius of 
an important exhibition should make it one of their organised 
features. One may talk art, composition, carbon oil printing, 
or anything you like, but one hour at an exhibition, where the 
work is of standard quality, under the guidance of an old ex- 
hibitor, will do more to educate the members on pictorial photo- 
graphy than a dozen lectures on the subject at_the club-room. 
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REDUCTIONS ON BROMIDE PAPER. 


Query.—I work a half-plate camera and make lantern slides 
by reduction, and also often want a few small bromide prints, 
about quarter-plate size, from the half-plate negatives. I find 
the slides reduce clear and brilliant, but the bromide paper re- 
ductions are inclined to be veiled and hazy. Can you explain 
why, and suggest any method of getting over the difficulty? 

REDUCTIONS (Gorleston). 


Reply.—Your difficulty is a very common one, and the degree 
of veiling will depend on the conditions under which you make 
the reductions. Primarily it is caused by the light reflected 
from the surface of the bromide paper, this light being thrown 
on to various objects and then thrown back again on to the 
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bromide paper, when it naturally has a fogging effect. If you 
reduce in a camera—that is, fix your small piece of bromide 
paper in a dark slide and expose it in the camera, having pre- 
viously focussed on the half-plate negative, which is fixed up 
against the window—you will get the veil in its most complete 
form, because the interior of the average camera is capable of 
reflecting a great deal of stray light. 

On the other hand, if you have an enlarging lantern in a 
dark-room, and use this for projecting the reduced image, you 
will still have the veiling, but not to so marked a degree. The 
remedy in any case is to cut off very carefully and thoroughly 
all stray light, and this may be done by careful masking of 
the negative, and by the use of diaphragms of a non-reflecting 
material. As it is not easy to follow even a detailed description, 
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we give a couple of sketch diagrams which will show the 
arrangement suggested in either case. We would also point out 
that the masking of the negative must be carefully done, so that 
no light whatever reaches the lens, except that passing through 
that portion of the negative which it is required to print on the 
reduced scale. 

The reason why the veiling is more marked in the case of 
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bromide paper than with a lantern plate or an ordinary dry 
plate is that the amount of light reflected from the surface of 
the bromide paper is much in excess of that reflected from the 
surface of the dry plate. One method of lessening this reflection 
is to wet the bromide paper thoroughly and to expose tt whilst 
wet. The exposure is increased, approximately, from fifty to опе 
hundred per cent., but as accurate work necessitates the making 
of a test exposure, this is a matter which is easily allowed for. 
We think that by resorting to these devices in conjunction with 
each other your trouble should practically disappear, and both 
remedies are easily applied and are inexpensive. You may find 
some little difficulty at first in fixing the diaphragms, but if 
very stout card is used, they may be attached to weighted wooden 
feet, and readily placed just where thev will cut off all light 
from the easel, except that required to form the reduced size 
picture. 


GLAZING P.O.P. PRINTS. 

Query.—I have been trying to glaze some P.O.P. prints by 
drying them on sheets of glass, but I cannot get them to part 
from the glass, though they are bone dry. They stick like wax. 
What is the trick of getting them off? J. R. G. (Wolverton). 

Reply.—We expect that two or three points in your manipula- 
tion are faulty, and that these taken together have resulted in 
your failure to strip the prints. The essential points аге :— 

1. Glass free from scratches and thoroughly clean. 

2. Careful treatment with French chalk or a substitute. 

3. The prints soaked in formalin and washed and dried. 

4. Prints thoroughly soaked again before laying down. 

5. Drying not too rapid, but very thorough. 

Perhaps in order to make this a little more clear we may go 
quickly over the modus operandi. The glass you select should 
be fairly stout and free from any blemishes. Patent plate is the 
best, but old negatives will serve admirably—of a size larger 
than the prints you intend to glaze. The glass should be 
cleaned in hot water, with the addition of a little washing 
soda, and after rinsing in clean water, may be polished with a 
duster and a mixture of ten per cent. ammonia and methylated 
spirit in equal parts. When thoroughly clean and dry, one side 
should have dusted over it a little French chalk, which must 
be rubbed lightly over the glass and then dusted off. There 
are other preparations which may be employed, and anything of 
a slightly greasy nature prevents the print adhering to the glass, 
a solution of spermaceti wax applied with extreme thinness 
being sometimes recommended. 

The hardening of the prints with formalin, though not per- 
haps absolutely necessary, is an excellent precautionary measure. 
This may be done either at the time of toning the batch of 
prints or when they are being soaked again just prior to laying 
them down on the glasses. It is not by any means necessary to 
spend much time in washing out the formalin, for as the prints 
dry the formalin passes off, formalin as purchased being a 
solution of the gas in water. The drying of the prints between 
the final washing after the toning operations and the glazing is 
one of the most important points, for the gelatine of the film 
is hardened by each drying. If the print, fresh from the 
washing water, is laid down on the glass, the gelatine—softened 
by the sulphocyanide of the toning bath—simply £7wes itself to 
the glass, and refuses to come away when dry. 

The drying of the prints after they are laid down on the sheets 
of glass must not be unduly hurried. The use of formalin for 
hardening renders it safe to use a slight degree of heat ; that is, 
the glasses may be set in front of a fire at a distance of five or 
six feet, but bevond this it is not wise to go. One effect of 
too rapid drving is that the print dries round the edges, which 
then peel off the glasses, the centre, being still damp, adhering. 
Then as the print dries inwards it peels off a bit at a time, and 
when the print comes entirely away it shows a kind of oyster- 
shell mark. 
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We think if you give these points careful attention you will 
have no further difficulty. We may, however, add one further 
remark. The best way to lay the print on to the glass is to 
place the glass im the water in which the prints are soaking, 
floating a print face downwards over the glass. If the fingers 
are under the glass the print may be held in position by the 
thumb while the two together are lifted out of the water. In 
this way you will avoid air-bells between print and glass. You 
have not mentioned this difficultv in your query, but as you do 
not appear to have got any prints to strip off the glass, it is 
possible such air-bells may have been present without your 
having had any opportunity of observing them. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


THE CRITIC TO MR. MARSHALL. 


SIR,—Since Mr. Arthur Marshall seems to have misunderstood 
one of his critics, and imagined that he wrote “ Mr. Marshall's 
boat sails west, through a sea of liquid mud," I must point out 
that the actual words were, “ Sails west, through a sea of green 
mud." The word “ green " describes the colour, and “ mud " 
describes the consistency of the element through which the boat 
appears to be sailing. In pigmenting his print, Mr. Marshall 
has lost the fluid quality which even the muddiest water pos- 
sesses.— Yours truly, THE CRITIC. 


THE L.C.C. AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


Sig,—It has come to my ears that a rumour is current in 
photographic circles that the L. C. C. have placed me—as 
instructress of the photographic section of their Trade School, 
Queen's Square, Bloomsbury—on the retired list. May I use 
your valuable columns to contradict this rumour, and to make 
known that I have myself placed my resignation in the hands of 
the Council, as I do not consider that under present existing 
conditions at the Trade School it is possible either to turn out 
efficient workers or practical assistants for the trade?— Yours 
truly, BRENDA JOHNSON. 


SOCIETY LIBRARIANS. 


SiR,—In reply to Mr. Visick's letter, which appeared in a 
recent issue, as to the appointment by some societies of a 
librarian although there is no library, I wovld sav, if the 
librarian is worth his salt he would very soon get a library.— 
Yours truly, A SECRETARY. 


THE IDEAL EXHIBITION. 


Sır, —In your issue of October 19th Mr. Basil Schön writes 
interestingly on “Is it Worth Exhibiting?” and in the course 
of his letter, under the sub-heading of * The Ideal Exhibition," 
he specially mentions the Art Union at “The Scottish," and 
asks authoritative information anent that. In the fear that 
“those in authority " may not write, I, a humble associate of 
the Scottish Federation (the promoting body of the Salon) and 
a regular exhibitor, take the liberty, with your permission, to 
give the desired information. > 

Mr. Schön opens his description of the ideal exhibition by 
saying there should be no fees—there are no fees at the Scottish 
—and then he adds, rather questioningly: “if there are any 
awards at all." Well, at the Scottish there are no awards. The 
Art Union is promoted under the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, the expenses are only the expenses of printing and 
postages, and a balance-sheet must be submitted to the Board 
showing that the promoters have made no profit on the Union. 
Books of tickets are circulated through the federated societies, 
and also to any others interested, on application to the secre- 
tary of the Union. By the way, a committee of responsible men 
has to be appointed, and these gentlemen are responsible for the 
prover working of the Union. The tickets cost 6d. each; the 
money received is added together and divided into prizes vary- 
ing from two or three guineas downward to, say, тоз. The 
prizes are then balloted for: all the numbers of the tickets sold 
are placed into the ballot box, and the winner of a prize has 
the right to chose a picture or pictures from the exhibition to 
the value of the prize, or, if he wants a picture costing more than 
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the value of his prize, he can take it and pay the difference, but 
he cannot chose a cheaper picture than his prize and pocket the 
difference. 

The aim of the Union is to give those not able to afford buying 
the exhibited pictures an opportunity of getting them. The 
sales through the Usiion without any extra pushing (in fact, I 
think the societies might push this more) have run to about 
{о annually. I have no doubt if Mr. Schön writes to Mr. 
Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, the secretary for the 1910 
Salon, he will see that a book of tickets is sent him—I do not 
know who the Art Union secretary for топо is. 

That the Scottish Salon is entitled to rank as one of THE ex- 
hibitions there is no doubt; the entries to it have grown from 
400 to 1,040, while the work has always shown a high level of 
excellence. A number of the works shown this year were on 
exhibition at the London Salon and the R.P.S., and are being 
reproduced in the photographic press, but the credit of intro- 
ducing these to the public is given to the London exhibitions, 
not to the Scottish, where they made their début. That, I pre- 
sume, 1s one of the disadvantages of Scotland not being next 
door to London, and consequently somewhat outside the ken 
of the London editors, though we hope that, in course of time, 
a pilgrimage to the national Salon of Scotland will figure as a 
matter of course in their engagement books. 

I am not sure if I have exactly given the information that Mr. 
Schón wants, but if I have erred no doubt some other of the 
band of associates will correct me, if the officials do not take me 


in hand.— Yours truly, A. SCOT. 
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Owing to the pressure on our space, a number of reviews of 
Christmas cards and Christmas postcards have been held over 
until next week. 


Mr. Allan Bann has been appointed hon. sec. of the Stock- 
port Photographic Society, vice Mr. T. W. Goodison. The new 
secretary’s address is 120, Chatham Street, Stockport. 


We regret to learn that Mr. T. W. Fry, the representative of 
the Paget Prize Plate Company in London, has been laid up 
with a severe attack of influenza; but we now understand he is 
on the road to convalescence. 

“ Know exactly what you want to get in your picture, and then 
by one or other of the methods indicated—get it.” Thus sum- 
marised the president of Manchester Amateur P.S. at his recent 
lecture on “ Control in Bromide Printing.” 


A Scottish journal devotes a half-column to an account of a 
lecture at the opening of the Dundee Art Exhibition, and 
another half-column or more in describing the dresses worn by 
the ladies attending the function—the pictures appear to be 
crowded out. 

We may remind any of our readers who desire information 
respecting the patenting of designs and inventions, that Messrs. 
Rayner and Co., of 37, Chancery Lane, W.C., are our duly 
apnointed patent agents, and they will give gratuitous advice 
and assistance to readers who apply for it, enclosing stamp. 


The members of the “ Great Fffort” Postal Club are desirous 
of exchanging one of their portfolios with some other foreign or 
colonial club of a similar character. The hon. secretary, Mr. 
Cyril Burrage, Egton, Beaconsfield, Bucks, will be very pleased 
to hear from any such club which may be willing to effect an 
exchange. The “Great Effort” Club includes among its mem- 
bers several well-known pictorial workers. 


The specimens illustrating the manufacture of high-class 
lenses, shown by Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., at the Franco- 
British Exhibition last year, and the Imperial International 
Exhibition this year, have been presented to the Board of 
Education. This collection, which was awarded a Grand Prix, 
is now housed in the Western Hall of the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, the entrance to which is on the south side 
near the western end of Imperial Institute Road. | 

The Photographic Club’s annual general meeting was held in 
the Club Room, Red Cross Ilotel, Paternoster Square, on Wed- 
nesday the 3rd inst., Mr. F. A. Bridge in the chair. The report 
of the committee and the balance shect were adopted. The election 
of the officers and committee for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows:—Trustees: Messrs. F. A. Bridge and H. Snowden 
Ward. Committee: Messrs. R. R. Beard, T. W. Derrington, G. 
Edey, E. W. Foxlee, Hans Miller, Alexander Mackie, E. W. 
Parfitt, C. H. Skillman. Hon. sec., Alexander Corbett. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. | 
obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting oi five shillings’ worth of 


worth of materials or apparatus, 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


November 23, 1999. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualincation being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every 
For beginners 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND Р. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given 
weck. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. 
, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special 


for the best mounted print 


prize of five shillings’ 


N., is oftered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage arc sent. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, 

i The prizes must be selected through the paper, 


materials they choose for their prizes. 
T 


Tug А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


he Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Arthur 
Beech, Tabley View, Plumbley, near Knutsford, Cheshire. 
(Title of print, “ The Evening Meal") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.S. ortho.; lens, Beck Isostigmat; stop, F/5.6; ex- 
posure, 1-10th second; time of day, 6 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro-metol; printing process, enlargement on Kodak Royal 
bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Miss Edith L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, 
Ipswich Road, Norwich. (Title of print, * Rachel and Ruth.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial flashlight; lens, Dallmeyer 
Bergheim ; stop, F/3; time of day, 2-30 p.m. ; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Extra Prize to F. C. Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon Bois. 
(Title of print, “ Godmanchester—Evening.’’) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington iso.; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/7; exposure 
actin. time; time of day, 7 p.m. September; developer. 
amidol; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Priae to Geo. H. Wignall, 24, Vaughan Road, 
Camberwell. (Title of print, “ Winter Pastures.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, Aldis anastigmat ; stop, F/8; 
exposure, І second; time of day, 4 p.m., December ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, Paget bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; C. J. Barnett, Dalston ; F. W. 
Gardner, Harrow; Е. Pharez, Leytonstone ; Mrs. Brooking, 
Wisbech; Horace Hopkins, St. Margaret's-on-Thames ; Ed. H. 
George, South Shields; Geo. Brown, Sunderland; Hy. Marle, 
Bristol; H. B. Whistler, Regent Street, W.; Robt. K. Holmes, 
Dollar; L. A. Howell, Beckenham. 


Class I. 


Brooklands; Elliott Peel, Clapton ; Н. Cramer, 
Wolverton ; L. C. Stuart, Har- 
low; Robert Mitchell, Hamilton; Thos. Duxbury, St. Helens ; 
Miss C. Haycraft, Blackheath; R. M. Pyle, Northumberland ; 
William Taylor, Heaton Moor ; Joseph Watson, Glasgow ; A. E. 
Braham, Manchester ; Geo. Philbey, Walthamstow ; Robert 
Marshall, Grangemouth; A. E. Farrants, Manor Park; C. F. 
Wear, Levenshulme (2); J. Hesford, St. Helens; F. C. Hayes, 
Cowes; A. J. Manning, Hereford; C. J. Symes, Birkenhead ; 
Dr. and Mrs D. Howard, Hampton Hil, S.W.; Miss Ethel 


Hy. Peddar, 
Beckenham; John M. Knapp, 


M. Ambler, Bradford; Rev. W. H. Gordon, Fareham; J. C. 
Macnaughton, Wellington; T. H. Wetherby, Brighton. 


Class Il. 

E. Morales, Carshalton; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Thos. 
Aitken, Lerwick; Frank Bradley, Leek; Horace S. Hopkins, 
St. Margaret’s-on-Thames; Cecil Hewitt, Sheringham; Jas. 
Traill, Bushmills; H. W. A. Johnson, Portsmouth ; Enoch Fair- 
hurst, Bolton; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; F. S. 
Hallett, Swindon; Percy H. Camsden, Wood Green; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington; W. Clifford Warner, West Kensing- 
ton;S. Nicholl, Norbury; H. Creed, Bath; Miss S. Fish, Aber- 
deen; T. McAllister, Dublin; F. Pomeroy, Birmingham ; Miss 
J. Howell, Manchester; G. Godfrey, Sidcup; W. R. Grahame, 
Portsmouth ; Jas. Winterton, Hull. 


Class Lll. 


. All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECT ОХ. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to F. J. Bryan, 171, Meir 
Road, Longton, Staffs. (Title of print, “ By the Roadside.”’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington speedy; lens, Aldis ; stop, 
Hn ; exposure, Ж second; time of day, 11 a.m., October; 
eveloper, pyro-soda; printing process, Lilywhite С.С. j 
sulphide toned. Е i Елы MUS 

Beginners' Class. 


H. W. Neville, Portsoy, N.B.; G. C. S. Ingram, Cardiff; 
Robt. B. Robertson, Edinburgh; John R. Brown, Hanwell; 
Sam Grimshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne; C. A. Bromley, Charing 
Cross; W. E. Ord, Newcastle-on-Tyne; J. E. Green, Middles- 
brough; A. E. Peacock, Plaistow; Gordon Rushton, Wolver- 
hampton ; F. W. Comrie, Mansfield; Miss Violet Newton 
Cambridge; Miss Flora Betten, Sherborne; C. F. Wear, 
Levenshulme (2); Wm. Steele, Queenstown; R. Sydney Parris, 
Crowborough; H. W. A. Johnson, Portsmouth; Chas. B. 
Reynolds, Fulham; W. L. Hendry, Sale; jas. Harper, Bryn- 
mawr ; C. Uchter Knox, Alton ; Harry Garforth, Bradford ; Кеп 
Watts, Thornaby-on-Tees; Cecil Hewitt, Sheringham ; Fraak 


— — — — eiie —— — — — 


SINCLAIR’S “HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


gu ideal handbook of photography is one in which the 
sections dealing with different phases of work are written 
each by an acknowledged expert in that particular branch. This 
is the correct encyclopedic idea, and one that has much to 
commend it, as against the production of a complete book on 
all branches by one writer. The new “ Handbook of Photo- 
graphy" issued by James A. Sinclair and Co., of 54, Hay- 
market, S.W., may, therefore, be counted as an important 
addition to the literature of the subject, and one that every 
worker should possess. It consists of a series of monographs 
on various aspects of the photographic art written by experts. 
No less than twenty-three articles, dealing with such diverse 
subjects as “ How to take a photograph”; ** Photographic plates 
and films"; “ Exposing the plate”; “ The dark-room and its 
equipment " ; “ Developing the plate or film" ; * Hand cameras, 
their selection and use"; The hand camera and its possibili- 
ties”; “The camera at home"; “Flashlight photography © 


Johnson, Liverpool; Miss М. Read, Marlb 

Е , h; L. C. 
Stewart, Harlow; A. E. Farr е 
Caton, Bedford Park. rrants, Manor Park; G. Cooper 
“The art of intensifying and reducing negatives”; Printing 


from the negative"; “ Bromid inti 
f | : | mide printing and de ing”; 
‘ Platinotype 3 “ Carbon printing”; “ ob ORI ig 
ment printing”; “The bromoil process"; ‘ Oil кыы ы 
* The gum-bichromate process " ; “ Autochrome manipulation’: 
ee ne o i " Law for photographers,” are in. 
led, and the aim of the book—to get the maxi t 
of instruction into the minimum acount of B arid 
E been well realised. ee 

The price of this excellent publication is 1 
| 5. post free. 
be had in the form of a handbook only, or, if pua dde: m 
up ns »inclair's general photographic catalogue which in 
el 15 an extensive book of reference (a review of Sinclair's 
ста ра е ees pages recently). The two together 
so supplied for 1s. post free, and we advi 

readers to get it forthwith. It will bec E aok 
| t com | 
companion. The address is given above. icai d 
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„ INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
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must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, 


Hypo Eliminator. 

Can you give me a formula for a hypo eliminator that will 

not injure the emulsion in any way? 

F. W. D. (Chatham). 
Most expert workers are of opinion that the best hypo 

eliminator is plain water. If properly done it need not require 
much water or much time to get rid of so much hypo from a 
plate that what is left is negligible. (1) After fixing, take the 
plate out of the hypo bath, hold it by its opposite edges, and 
gently shake off as much liquid as you can. (2) Put the plate 
in a dish and add enough water to cover it to a depth of half 
an inch. Rock the dish every half minute for three or four 
minutes. Take the plate out, shake off the adhering liquid. 
Empty the dish and start again. In this way half-a-dozen baths 
—occupying, say, half an hour—will have removed the hypo 
more thoroughly than an hour’s soaking. Note three points, 
viz.: Shake off as much moisture from the plate at the end of 
each change as you can; empty the dish thoroughly and also 
shake out the drops; rock the dish frequently. Perhaps the 
best commercial hypo eliminator is Hypono, supplied by Marion 
and Co., Soho Square, W.C. This is chean and efficient. A 
good formula for a hypo eliminator is: —A-—Water 5 oz., hydro- 
gen peroxide 1 drm. ; or B— Water 4 oz., potassium percarbonate 
8 gr. 
Toning, etc. 

I find nearly all my prints fade after a few days, although 

apparently I carry out the instructions. Is it better to 

tone and fix separately or use combined bath? I have been 

using the latter. Could you advise as to toning and fixing 

(Р.О.Р.) formule? What is the best way to огіпі-іп sky 

effects? S. S. H. (Ripon). 

Evidently there is something wrong, either with the paper or 

your procedure, and more probably the latter. Try the follow- 
ing: Weigh out 3o gr. soda phosphate, dissolve this in 20 oz. 
warm water. Dissolve the contents of a 15 gr. tube of gold 
chloride in 2 oz. distilled water ; add 1 drm. of this gold solution 
to the 20 oz. of soda phosphate solution just mentioned. Wash 
the prints in three waters, giving about three minutes in each. 
Tone in the above bath, but do not over-tone, as the prints dry 
more blue and less red than they look when they leave the 
toning bath. After toning, rinse the prints for two or three 
minutes, then fix them in 2 oz. hypo per pint for ten minutes, 
and wash them in running water for at least half an hour, or in 
six baths of water, giving at least five minutes in each bath. 
We cannot spare space on this page to explain how skies are 
combined or printed in. See ‘Practical Pictorial Photo- 
graphy,” parts т and 2, 1s. each, Nos. 17 and 18 of the “ A. P." 
Library. These contain full instructions and illustrations. 


Relief Printing. | | 
Will you please say how to get a gelatine relief print as 
high as possible. J. G. (Hanley). 

In 1 oz. water soak, and then dissolve by gentle heat, 50 
grains of photographic gelatine, add one drop of acetic acid, and 
stir very thoroughly. Coat this on a glass plate, carefully 
levelled. Allow it to dry. Sensitise in a 3 per cent. solution of 
ammonium (or potassium) bichromate by immersing it for five 
minutes, and then dipping in piain water for one second, then 
drying in a calcium box. Employ a “ contrasty " negative, print 
by the aid of an actinometer. putting the film side of the nega- 
tive to the glass side of the gelatine-coated plate. Develop in 
warm water in the usual way. When the gelatine is wet the 
relief is then highest. In this state it is coated with a thick, 


Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “Query” or "Criticism" on the outside. 
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creamy mixture of plaster of Paris and cold water. When this 
has firmly set it can be stripped off the gelatine relief. 
Dead Black for Woodwork. 


Can you give formula for a dead-black paint for woodwork 
inside the camera? J. H. B. (Leeds). 


On the back of a dinner plate lay about a teaspoonful of lamp- 
black. Add just, and only just, enough gold size to enable this 
to be made up into a stiff paste, using an old table knife for the 
purpose. Now thin this down to a creamy consistency with 
turpentine and brush it over the wood. If you use too much 
size it will dry shiny; if you use too little, when dry the lamp- 
black will rub off as a powder. 


Second-hand Lenses. 
Do you advise purchase of second-hand lens? Are second- 
hand lenses ever of the best make and as reliable as 
second-hand cameras? (2) How do A, B, and C lenses com- 
pare, etc.? T. R. W. (Oxford). 


Second-hand lenses are of all kinds, good, bad, and indif. 
ferent, just as are new ones. Any respectable dealer in second- 
hand lenses will advise you. If you are not fairly expert you 
take a risk when buying second-hand apparatus of any kind 
from strangers. Perhaps you could arrange for a three days' 
approval for trial, and get an expert friend to assist you. (2) 
We cannot discuss the relative merits of lenses by different 
makers. But practically you may assume that with the same f 
number of stop and same focal length you will get the same 
“depth of focus" in any modern lens by any well-known 
maker. 


Printing in Book. 
I have had an autograph album lent me. How can I sensi- 
tise and develop a picture on a page without disfiguring 
other pages? V. M. S. (Crouch End). 


The double transfer carbon process would be perhaps the 
safest to employ. For details, see any handbook of carbon 
printing; but in any case you will be running some risk cf 
affecting adjacent paper. Why not print your picture on a thin 
bromide paper, or thin platinotype, and mount it on the page 
with a non-cockling mountant? 


Transparent Pictures. 
I once read of a process whereby coloured printed pictures 
could be made transparent for use in the lantern, etc. I 
enclose coloured postcard. A. R. T. (Llanelly). 

By saturating fhin paper with Canada balsam dissolved in 
turpentine, chloroform, benzol, or xylol, the paper can be ren- 
dered fairly translucent, and specially printed pictures in trans- 
parent colours on very thin paper have thus been made into 
cheap slides; but we know of no process of making a postcard 
transparent enough for lantern work, nor of stripping off the 
printed picture, which probably is in opaque pigment. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," eent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. rod. 
Canada  .. b. Uu T 6s. 6d. e Р 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, ч 6d. 15S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZRLL, Watson & Viney, LD, 
52, LONG ACRE;»LONDON, W.C. 
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«aw << Just Faked 
Photos.’’ 


It is fortunate for me that I keep a calendar—I so often stand 
ín need of its quiet reassurance that the present is the year of 
knowledge 1909. А copy of the New Age, with a passage under- 
lined, and exclamation marked, reaches me from one of our 
leading pictorialists. The passage occurs in a review by Mr. 
Huntly Carter of “ Photograms of the Year," and what he has 
to say about photos." (sic), sounds like an echo, not of a new, 
but of a very old age indeed. The book, he says, “is full of 
illustrations that are neither photos. nor pictures, but just faked 
photos." The R.P.S. exhibition did not please him any better 
—I am sure the contributors to the pictorial section must be 
pn at the news—for he says, “ On all sides I saw nothing 

ut ghastly attempts to make pictures," and again, “the busi- 
ness of photography is to record facts which have some informa- 
tion in them; the business of art is, I repeat, to praise." I am 
tempted to put a leading question on which the writer of this 
review can test his powers of evasion—to answer it is out of 
the reckoning: Where is the radical distinction between the 
user of the brush and the user of the camera, provided that each 
possesses the same purpose and feeling and sincerity, which yet 
makes the production of the one fit to be called a picture, and 
that of the other fit only to be dubbed a “ faked photo.?" If it is 
a question of tools, as another Mew Age contributor, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, reminded us the other day, the painter works 
with tools which are more clumsy than those of the photo- 
grapher. 


Shortness of Tongue. 

I have one more quarrel to pick with Mr. Carter. He says 
that the business of photography is to record facts which have 
some informatien in them. May I add that the business of 
book reviewing is to set down words which have some meaning 
in them? Why does he use, not once, but many times, the 
word ''photo."? Is he not aware that ‘‘ photo” simply means 
light, and that when he speaks of “ pure photos." he is merely 
referring to pure lights? There is only one thing to be said of 
a man who persists in crippling the English language in this 
way, and I say it of Mr. Carter with a full appreciation of the 
seriousness of the charge. Unless he sends me a “tele.” forth- 
with withdrawing the word “ photo." from his lingual currency 
I shall unhesitatingly denounce him as a “ gent." 


Taking the Chair. 

November is not a bad month for those who wish to take 
observation of the last survivors of our old English customs, for 
what with the after-taste of Gunpowder Plots and the Lord 
Mayor's Show, the first portion of the month is stuffed with 
good meat. A distinguished young amateur politician has з 
grievance which may be worth retailing. With a good presence 
and a torrential flow of eloquence, he was much sought after by 
the various photographic societies. Early in the month he re- 
ceived a deputation of young gentlemen who asked if he would 
kindly ‘Чаке the chair" on the sth, when they would be having a 
full-dress affair, and felt that he would be a great attraction. He 
willingly consented. “ Hurrah, boys, now. let's buy a mask for 
him!" And then he remembered that to be ‘іп the chair" on 
the sth November entails duties and responsibilities not incurred 
on any other day of the year. | e 


A Suggestion for the next Lord Mayor's Show. 

In addition to Guy Fawkes day; agre; the delight of the 
Lord Mayor's Show. No one wants fo’ see this relic of the 
times when the “ City of London" meant “London,” and the 
Lords Mayor were persons of power who wielded power, rele- 
gated to the dustheap. But there are many merchants and shop- 
keepers who bitterly regret that it should take place in the 
busiest part of the City, and at the busiest hours, dislocating the 
trade and traffic for the best part of the day to the amusement 
only of those out of work or of immature years. The fact 
remains that the Lord Mayor and his footmen have on that dav 
new liveries made by a respectable tailor, and, quite apart from 
the gingerbread coach—quite a pretty affair, though a bit gaudy 
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—they ought to be seen. The extraordinary thing is that the 
Corporation possesses a circus which is eminently fitted by 
name, character, and position for the Show. Finsbury Circus 
is the freehold of the City Corporation; it is well in the City, 
and has a nice garden where one used to be able to get good 
tennis until the Corporation threw it open to the public, :.e., 
railed the beautiful lawns off so that no one could use them. 
There is no traffic, and no one to offend or disturb, and room 
within and without the gardens for spectators. There are even 
spikes to the railings on which to rest babies, hats, and other 
impedimenta. A master of the ceremonies with the smallest 
possible qualifications for his title, could so arrange a show that 
it exactly fitted round the roadway- the front horse in the 
Lord Mayor's carriage within sneezing distance of the last of 
the boy scouts. Set the thing going by means of a signal, and 
with, say, ten laps to the mile, each marked off on a scoring- 
board, the whole affair would work automatically. I hope they 
wil bear my suggestion in mind next year, as it will afford 
remarkable advantages for the snapshotters and cinemato- 
graphers. By-the-by, has anyone else noticed how like the 
Lord Mayor’s carriage is to that of Cinderella’s. And this 
year a suffragette supplied the missing slipper! 


The Critics Again. 

We have heard a good deal lately about the critic and his 
little ways, and apparently the sentiments of some people on this 
matter were shared by John Stuart Blackie, whose Letters have 
just been published. There is a telling skit upon the brethrea 
of the notebook in that entertaining volume. “ He (the critic) 
must be a young man of quick glance," says the Scottish pro- 
fessor, “апа of ready and fluent style. Profound thought, 
sound judgment, and large experience unnecessary, but clever 
conceits and a turn for epigrammatic points are prime requisites. 
. . . A quick sensibility to faults is desirable rather than a large 
sympathy with beauties; and, in all cases, a general tone of 
superiority is indispensable, and always more grateful if sauced 
with impertinence. N.B.—No person need apply who is of nice 
and scrupulous conscience, or who allows himself to be in- 
fluenced in forming his judgment by Matthew vii. 1.” 
should touch a sympathetic chord in Mr. Arthur Marshall. 


Preliminary Consolation. | 

Mr. Bale Rider has been lecturing at Ilford on the subject of 
* Art and the Camera." In the course of his remarks, accord- 
ing to the East London Advertiser, “he urged his hearers to look 
at and endeavour the bright side of things.” Having some 
acquaintance with Mr. Rider's more than usually polished 
periods, I refuse to believe that he preached his gospel quite so 
crudely as the printer puts it. At the same time, it is evident 
that he was in a consolatory spirit, and for a moment one 
wonders why the dwellers in the leafy lanes of Essex should 
need the exhortation to cheerfulness. But it is explained when 
I read that at the end of the meeting a number of copies of the 
new monthly circular of the Affiliation were distributed among 
the members, with instructions to read them carefully and profit 
by them. It was good of Mr. Rider to be consolatory in 
advance. 


The Animated Microbe. 

“ My first film, ladies and gentlemen, will give you a moving 
glimpse of the micrococcus gingiva pyogenes taking its exercise 
in the human mouth. You will observe that the infinitesimal 
creature is evidently quite at home, and executes some pic- 
turesque gymnastics. The next one will show the bacilli diph- 
theria in the very act of sprouting, and from a third animated 
study we shall gain an idea of the imposing character of a con- 
certed march by the streptothrice bovis. Then we have the 
staphylococcus " (“No more to-day, please."—Ep.) The 
foregoing is a dip into the future, suggested by the announce- 
ment that a young French savant has reported to the Academy 
of Science that by combining an ultramicroscopic instrument 
with a cinematograph, and by running the latter at a speed 
slightly less than normal, he has been able to obtain photo- 
graphs in which microbes so small as to be invisible to the 
eye in the ordinary microscope are seen moving in their natural 
surroundings. Mr. Martin Duncan must look to his ditch-bank 
laurels. 
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THE CARGO BOAT. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.1.B.A,7F.R.P.S. 
From Arthur Marshalls Onc-man Show, new ofen at the Royal Photographg€ Society's Hous 
a Lr LACE {> 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF ST. TREVISIAN. By J. W. STANLEY BURMESTER, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition also at the Hackney and Southampton Exhibitions. 
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At the preliminary meeting of the new Camera Club 
for London, held at the Gaiety Restaurant on Tuesday 
last, there was a goodly gathering of 
those interested in the project, and no 
adverse criticisms were made when 
the details of the scheme were dis- 
cussed. The Earl of Crawford, who was in the chair, 
voiced the spirit of the meeting when he spoke of the 
need of such a club—as apart from a photographic 
society—in the metropolis. The announcement that 
Lord Crawford had consented to be the first president of 
the new club was received with considerable satisfaction. 
‘£670 have already been subscribed towards securing 
the club premises in John Street, Adelphi, and only 
another £,300 are needed before they are definitely taken. 
There is every reason, therefore, to think that at the 
next meeting (called for December 7) it will be announced 
that the club is an accomplished fact. Everyone inter- 
ested in the club should endeavour to attend this meet- 
ing. It will be held on the date given, at the Gaiety 
Restaurant, at 5.30. The Earl of Crawford will again 
take the chair. In the meantime, old Camera Club 
members and others who are desirous of joining, but 
who were unable to attend the last meeting, should write 
without delay to Mr. Reginald Craigie, 32, Windsor 
Court, Bayswater, W., for further particulars. ^ — 

e & Q 


As announced in a previous issue, a Photographic 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition will be held in the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS AND from April 9-16, 1910. We 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION. аге glad to note that the 
suggestions we then made 

as to extending the scope of this exhibition for the pur- 
pose of attracting the general public have been taken 
advantage of by the organiser of the exhibition, Mr. 
Arthur C. Brookes, and sections devoted to natural 
history photographs, the work done by record and 
survey societies, photography in criminology, and the 
curious and interesting results produced by means of 


CAMERA CLUB 
PROGRESS. 
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Birds at Home; 
Imperfections; Sensitising Carbon 

Winter; 

Blisters, and Stripping a Film from 
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the camera will be included. We understand that 
several well-known British firms are taking space in this 
exhibition, including Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
W. Butcher and Sons, Marion and Co., Houghtons, 
Ltd., the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons, Shew and Co., Newman and Guardia, 
and others, and that the floor space has already been 
largely taken up. With Mr. Brookes’ experience in 
the management of previous exhibitions of this kind, 
the show should be a success, as we feel that if it is 
done at all it should be done thoroughly. We trust that 
the organiser’s hope that the exhibition will stimulate 
the British photographic trade will be fully realised. 
& ё 5 
An absurdly simple way of getting a wriggling young 
bird to pose long enough for a time exposure was 
described by Mr. Oliver G. Pike, in the 
WILD BIRDS course of his recent lecture before the Royal 
AT HOME. Photographic Society. The bird was the 
dabchick, or little grebe, just out of the 
nest. The little creature would not keep still for an 
instant, and three seconds’ exposure was necessary, and 
he had but one plate. Therefore he placed his hat over 
the active youngster and left her in the dark for a few 
minutes. On suddenly removing the hat, the bird was 
so astonished at the return of daylight after its tem- 


` porary imprisonment that it remained quite still for the 


time necessary, and an excellent portrait was the result. 
Mr. Pike's travels in search of the material for his 
lecture took him into some out-of-the-way corners of 
these islands—to the islands of Kilda and Stack Lit in 
the Hebrides, in order to photograph the gannet and the 
fulmar petrel; to the hills of Wales for a picture of the 
raven—a trip which incidentally yielded some living 
pictures of the badger in its native haunts ; and into 
Shropshire after the nests of the tufted duck in the 
osier-beds. Among the rare birds included in the col- 
lection were some examples of Richardson's skua. 
Seated in his tent, Mr. Pike endeavoured to attract this 
bird's attention, so as to obtain some of its character- 
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istic movements for the cinematograph. Of talking 
and shouting she took no notice whatever, but when 
he commenced to sing—it was a Scotch song—she left 
her nest and boldly attacked the tent in which he was 
hiding! Mr. Pike’s animated pictures, alternated with 
his still-life studies, highly interested a large audience. 
e c & 
A point of interest to users of orthochromatic screens 
has been investigated recently by Dr. Stenger, who has 
made careful measurements of the 
COLOUR FILTER Qualities of yellow screens made en 
IMPERFECTIONS. masse. His description of the results, 
published in the Zeitschrift für Repro- 
duktionstechnik, 15 not at all favourable to the 
pot-glass screens, although some of those tested 
by him appear to have been specially prepared 
for the purpose by two well-known optical glass 
firms of the highest reputation. While not ab- 
sorbing the  ultra-violet satisfactorily, they absorb 
orange and red ravs in some instances, and several of 
the curves he gives show that uniformitv in the screens 
is not attained. Practically all tests made so far go to 
show that the stained film, coated on optically worked 
glass, is the more satisfactory. There is more correc- 
tion or compensation for the same amount of increase in 
exposure, or, in other words, an absolute correction for 
any plate can be obtained with the minimum increase in 
exposure. This has been more especially the case since 
the introduction of the new vellow dves, which absorb 
the ultra-violet ravs in so marked a degree. 
e e @ 
Winter is the worst time for keeping carbon tissue 
that has been sensitised, and Dr. Stolze has recently 
drawn attention to the necessity 
SENSITIBING CARBON for care in sensitising tissue, etc., 
TISSUE IN WINTER. with the ammonium bichromate 
formula now so generally adopted. 
As he points out, the most satisfactory way of making 
up the sensitising solution is to use potassium 
bichromate, eventually introducing the ammonia neces- 
sary to convert it and render the solution alkaline. 
‘Thus two parts of potassium bichromate are dissolved 
in one hundred parts of water, to which a half to one part 
of citric acid is added, and sufficient ammonia to con- 
vert the colour of the solution to a pale straw yellow. 
Excess of citric acid over the above amount will 
materiallv decrease the sensitiveness of the tissue. 
P E & 
A theory has been advanced as to the reason why a 
difference of density and temperature in solutions may 
produce blisters in photographic prints. 
THE CAUSE OF [t is well known that fluids diffuse 
BLISTERS. through a membrane in a remarkable 
way. If a small glass jar is filled with, 
sav, strong hypo solution, the top tied down with a 
piece of some semi-permeable membrane, and this Jar is 
placed—completely submerged—in a large basin of 
water, the water will pass through the semi-permeable 
membrane, but the hvpo solution will not pass, and the 
membrane will gradually be forced upwards, assuming a 
dome shape, and appearing exactly like a blister on the 
surface of a print. If the membrane is more permeable, 
the diffusion is more rapid and more complete. This 
phenomenon is known as osmosis. As will be readily 
imagined, the pressure on the under side of the semi- 
permeable membrane must be very considerable when it 
will force a tightlv strained membrane up in the wav 
described ; in fact, osmotic pressure of several atmo- 
spheres has been measured by means of a column of 
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mercury. Now if a print is lving in water, we have a 
membranous film of gelatine with a fairly thick porous 
paper on one side of it. This paper is saturated with 
water. Place the print directly into a strong and cold 
solution of hypo, and we have on one side of the mem- 
branous gelatine film a solution of considerable density, 
While on the other side—in the porous paper—is the 
water of less density. If the equalisation of density 
goes on through the film, considerable osmotic pressure 
is set up, and this may force the film off the paper— 
producing a blister— at any place where the attachment 
of film to paper tends to be slightly less than normal. 
This is a theory of blistering which we have heard sug- 
gested, and at all events its mention will serve to empha- 
sisc the caution as to the temperature of various 
solutions. e o go 


Methods based on chemical action are usual enough. 
If, for example, a negative is immersed in extremely 
weak hydrofluoric acid—let us sup- 
STRIPPINGA FILM pose sixty drops of the strong acid 
FROM THE GLASS. to a pint of water—the film floats 
off almost immediately. This method 
is somewhat dangerous for a person not accustomed 
to the handling of the more corrosive chemicals, and 
if the hydrofluoric acid is used anywhere near to a high- 
class lens, the lens is not likely to stand in the first rank 
afterwards. As a contrast with the chemical methods, 
we may mention an ingenious mechanical method, com- 
municated to us by Major G. E. Galbraith, this method 
depending upon a kneading action, or massage, upon 
the film. Our informant savs:—'' I frequently see 
directions for removing films from negatives. Here is 
a method which I discovered, and it requires neither 
hot water nor chemicals. I use it for removing the 
films from waste lantern plates, so as to make them 
available for cover glasses. After the plate has been 
dried, rub the film with a damp piece of flannel, par- 
ticularly round the edges. "Then, with the forefinger, 
roll the film from the edges towards the centre of the 
plate. The film will roll off in one piece, leaving the 
glass practically clean." 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ 
NIGHTS. 


Films or plates for winter work? 
when under-exposed as well as plates do? The advantage: -ot 
warming developers for under-exposures. Which is the most 
likely to cause frilling— warmth of solution or increase of alkal 
or accelerator? 

Winter troubles. The sluggish action of chemicals when the 
temperature is low. How to mend matters. The full comfert 
and convenience of a dark-room with fireplace or stove.  Faihng 
this, such aids as taking the chemical bottles into a warm rom 
some hours before they are required for use. А kettle of borlig 
water may be used to give a little warmth to dishes before use. 
А “geyser” with the gas turned down low as a means of 
taking the chill off the water supply. Gas stove as a means of 
warming; need of means for the escape of the products of com- 
bustion. FPracticabilitv of transferring operations temporarily 
to a warmer part of the house. A well-arranged tea-tray is a 
help in the quick change of base. Frozen water pipes. Flat- 
irons (laundry irons) as a convenient and safe mode of thawnig. 

Photographing in misty weather. Is any method better than 
any other for photographing in a fog? Will long exposures enable 
the lens to penetrate a fog or mist any better? The pictorial 
possibilities of must and fog. 

Should non-members attend society meetings more than. sav. 
once in each session? If thev are sufficiently interested in the 
society meetings, they should join the society, not " sponge " ол 
their friends. Whether the scheme for allowing visitors at cer- 
tain meetings, to be chosen from the programme, on payment :' 
a small subscription, is good or Баа. Discuss advantages aad 
disadvantages likely to accrue. 
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Will films stand ^' forcing ^ 
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thing of the past, and decorative art fill the field and 
engage the attention of all artists. No longer will 
people demand pictures executed without consideration 
to the surroundings they are ultimately to occupy; pic- 
tures must be made as an integral °‘ part and parcel of 
the hereditaments ” they embellish. Ruskin complained 
bitterly of the miserable Dutch landscape hung, now 
over the sideboard, now between the windows, and 
quite out of keeping with anything. 


“Decorative” Art. 

We must hark back, then, to the decorative art with 
which early masters enriched their churches and adorned 
their missals. By decorative art is not meant a con- 
catenation of crude splodges, without tone or gradation, 
that every prattler misterms ''decorative." It is an 
important truism to state that decorative art is art 
suitable for decoration, whether subject be wall of 
room or page of book. Each kind in its proper place, 
however, for the fresco of bold design cannot be trans- 
ferred merely on smaller scale to embellish a book. 

This gives us the keynote for our subject. Book 
illustration is the very phase in which photography 
should succeed, for the days of freak enlargement have 
passed away, and even now, photographs of etching- 
like smallness have a peculiar fascination—are more 
lovable than the larger expanses framed in the repelling 
dignity of three-inch oak, and seem essentially made to 
face the well-printed page. 


Subjects to Follow and to Avoid. 

Photography's limitations prevent a following of 
Beardsley's flowing line; but, nevertheless, there is a 
vast field in book illustrating, with subjects of a less 
fantastic and less allegorical type. For instance, we 
have a book on gardening, with dainty tone studies by 
Carine Cadby; Laurence Hope's ‘‘ Garden of Kama," 
with photographs by Mrs. Eardley Wilmot, whose 
work in this case is doubly interesting in that she has 
caught the '' local colour "" so essential to the verse— 
and this brings us to another point. Let the book- 
photographer limit himself to subjects well within reach, 
for attempts at the too-great generallv end in the feeble 
transcript of theatrical make-belief. 

It would be unwise, for instance, for a photographer 
living in northern climes to essay the illustration of 
Oriental works, for he must necessarily resort to painted 
backgrounds, made-up costume, and so forth ; while, 
even if he be successful in these things, the incongrui- 
ties of English features, and feeble northern lighting, 
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will prevent his pictures throbbing with the spirit of the 
gorgeous East. 

The writer can speak from experience on this point, 
for some time since he essayed the embellishment of 
Omar Khayyám's ** Rubáiyat ” (‘‘It is sacrilege,” said 
a friend, ‘їо attempt to illustrate the old Persian's 
philosophy °’), and very soon encountered this difficulty. 
It was found necessary to resort either to shameless 
faking or studio pictures, and as neither expedient 
seemed to give the essential ''out-of-door ’’ tropical 
atmosphere, the scheme was reluctantly shelved after 
one or two isolated results. 

Photograph» as an Expression of Emotions. 

However, the assertions that photography is in- 
capable of expressing great emotions, and that the large 
genre subjects painters present for our admiration are 
beyond the camera's grip, are easily refuted by pointing 
to the very existence of such work in photography. 
“ The Town Council, Edinburgh," by William Crooke, 
Is a magnificent piece of complex genre work, of which 
any painter-artist might well be proud; the allegorical 
studies, too, of Benedict Herzog are dramatic achieve- 
ments, in which there is present no element of artifi- 
ciality or incongruity, such as the writer encountered 
when attempting to portray the abstract. 

The Real Function of the Illustrator. 

Our illustrating must not degenerate into what Mr. 
Dixon Scott has called '' the tiresome attempt to tell a 
story," for such is not its true function. The story- 
telling is the duty of the author, the.embellishment of 
his ideas the duty of the illustrator, and apropos of this 
proposition it is well to ruminate upon the excellent 
words, of Charles Gaffin (author of ‘‘ Photography as a 
Fine Art ’’) with reference to the true function of illus- 
trating :—'' When Vedder undertook the illustrating of 
‘Omar Khayyám' he did not picture literally the 
phraseology of the text, but absorbed its spirit, and, 
having taken the beauty and meaning into his own soul, 
gave out of himself a painter's equivalent for the 
thought and imagery of the poet. So his work stands 
as an interpretation, or, better still, a reincarnation. 
The old Persian's thought has transmigrated into a new 
state." . ... 

These suggestions are primarily intended to point out 
a private pursuit for photographers, who might thus 
use their art to some purpose more interesting than the 
mere production of isolated prints. "There is, however, 
no reason why they should not take their stand as illus- 
trators of books for publication; and when we consider 
the legion of works issued, whose format is other- 
wise good, illustrated with all the vileness that com- 
mercial photography and Philistinism can lay their 
hands to, there seems to be every argument in favour 
of this scheme. It is the duty of pictorial photographers 
to wage war on this periodic appearance of common- 
place illustration, every issue of which adds its “ iota ” 
to the public degradation of photography as an art. 
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- ACCORDING 
to reports, 
Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in the 
course of his recent dis- 


! quisition оп photographic 
matters, °‘ slated,’ amongst 
other things, the practice of 


mounting pictures on a large support 
of plain, unrelieved white. Without 
sharing the speaker’s somewhat 
ferocious desire (again quoting from a re- 
port) to '' tear away the whole lot of 
abominations,’’ one may express a distinct 
doubt as to whether this practice, carried, 
in the writer’s opinion, to extremes at the 
recent Salon, and to a lesser extent at the R. P. S., is to 
be commended in the majority of cases. 

It seems a feasible theory that the sway of that capri- 
cious goddess fashion (whose vagaries in connection 
with pictorialism are almost comparable with those that 
decide what form of feminine garb shall be in vogue for 
a particular season) influenced many exhibitors to mount 
their prints in this manner. The pendulum may be said 
to have swung away from the dark and heavy frames 
and mounts that were popular a few years ago to the 
opposite extreme of very thin mouldings and white 
mounts. 

The writer would be the last to deny that for certain 
subjects, such, for instance, as child studies, and others 
pitched in a high key, a white, or at any rate a very 
light, mount is quite suitable, and conveys an idea of 
delicacy that is in keeping with the daintiness of the 
subject. But it is more than doubtful whether this is 
the case when it forms the support for a print contain- 
ing any heavy shadows. 

Such a mount, while, of course, it gives these shadows 
their utmost possible value, has the very natural effect 
of so degrading the high-lights that they do not have 
by any means their full effect, and the contrast—and, it 
seems to the writer, the general relative value of the 
tones—of the print suffers. 
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THE PLAIN WHITE MOUNT. By RONALD GRAHAM. 
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This excessive contrast between print and mount 
violates that rule which really is rather important, 
and with which all pictorial workers are familiar, to 
the effect that the mount (and frame), like the back- 
ground in a portrait, ought not to force itself upon 
the spectator’s notice, but simply serve to isolate 
and bring out the quality of the print. | 

Certainly there is a plea that might apparently be put 
forward to excuse the use of these white supports—to 
the effect that they give to the walls of an exhibition an 
air of lightness and cheerfulness that is in pleasing con- 
trast with the comparative heaviness and gloom that 
used to make itself felt under similar circumstances a 
few years ago. 

But even if we admit that there is a certain amount of 
justice in this plea, and refrain from making the rather 
obvious retort that a person does not visit an exhibition 
mainly for the purpose of having his spirits raised by 
studying the general effect of the pictures hanging on 
the walls, but rather in order to examine these pictures 
individually, appreciating dark mounts and heavy frames 
if they are in keeping with the sentiment of the subject; 
if we admit it, it does not by any means follow that there 
is any necessity for the use of white mounts to produce 
this effect of brightness and so on. 

A very light grey mount, though but little different 
from the other in tone, and so equally suitable for this 
purpose, is yet far more unobtrusive, and therefore much 
less likely to detract from the appeal of the print by 
calling attention to itself, than the glaring expanse of 
white which Mr. Shaw compared to a '' shirt front ”— 
or was it ‘‘ collars and cuffs ’’? 

Really, if one may be pardoned for suggesting it, a 
possible reason why this practice has gained ground so 
much of late is that, either consciously or subconsciously, 
the authors realise and approve of the superficial resem- 
blance which a print so treated bears to a photogravure. 
At the same time, although (Mr. Shaw once more!) 
there mav be a great future for this kind of work, 
photography, which possesses characteristic qualities 
of its own, need not seek to imitate any other form 
of art. 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE A FLASHLAMP. 


By H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


to indoor work, photography in the evenings by means 

of flashlight becomes attractive. For those who prefer 
to make their own apparatus, the following instructions for 
a chcap but efficient home-made flash-lamp will be useful. 


A T the present time of ycar, when the amateur turns 


Materials. 

The materials we must obtain are 2 thick clay pipes, 2 
small tin pails (toy pails), 1 cigar box, 3d. worth of fireclay, 
2 feet of rubber tubing. The cigar box is first emptied of 
its legitimate contents, but this process should not be 
reckoned when totaling the cost of our lamps. Inside the 
cigar box, the lid of which is not required, place the two 
small tin pails, about an equal distance from each other and 
from cach end of the box. Then inside the two pails place the 
bowls of the two ordinary halfpenny clay pipes, punching a 
hole at the sides and near the bottoms of the pails through 
which the pipe stems are allowed to project. 


S; ecial to “The A. P. and Р. N.” 


Corresponding holes are bored in the cigar bos, so that the 
pipe stems will project about an inch or so. 

Round the outside of the bowls of the pipes is then wound 
some cotton wool, or, preferablv, a series of pieces of circular 
lamp wick, which are bound into place with a small piece of 
copper wire. 

When these operations have been performed, and each of 
the component parts of the lamp are in their right positions, 
the fireclay is mixed to the thickness of butter and spread in 
the cigar box all round the pails. 

Fill the box up with the fireclay level with the tops of the 
pails, and then smooth it off neatly. Put the whole aside to 
dry for about twenty-four hours, and when dry it will have 
set into a firm mass, and so hold the pails and pipes in 
position permanently. When in use a foot of rubber tubing 
is slipped over the projecting stems of both pipes, and the 
flashlamp then presents the appearance shown in fig. 1. 
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To Use the Lamp. 

The required amount of magnesium powder 
is poured into the pipe bowls, and then the lamp 
wicks are well soaked with methylated spirit. 

All that is then necessary is to blow through 
the rubber tubes, when the magnesium will im- 
mediately be forced through the flames from the 
wicks, causing the flash. If it is not desired to 
blow through the tubes with the mouth, the two 
ends can be connected with a three-way metal 
hitting, the third leg of which can be joined with 
another piece of tubing, which, can, in turn, be 
fitted to the nozzle of an ordinary pair of bellows. 

The whole apparatus can be made in a very 
short time, and I have had one of this pattern 
in constant use about two years, without any 
sign of deterioration, and without renewing any 
parts. 

A neater finish and appearance is given to the 
lamp if the whole thing is given one or two coats 
of black enamel or Brunswick black. 


Taking Groups. 


For group work, similar to the illustration, it 
will be better to use two lamps—one on each side 
of the camera. In this case the camera was placed about 
ten yards from the stage, and was raised to the necessary 
level upon a large table. 

The right-hand lamp was two yards to the right of the 


camera, and five yards from the stage, and was raised some 
ten feet high on a pair of steps. This lamp had both pipes 
charged with powder—one small teaspoonful in each. 

The left-hand lamp was used in a 
similar position to the right-hand 
one, but only one pipe was charged, 
thus helping to give a more pleasant 
lighting and modelling than the 
light all from one side would do. 

In this case the lens was stopped 
to F/8, and the exposure was just 
the length of time that the flash 
lasted. That is to say, the lens was 
uncapped just previous to the flash, 
and closed again directly after- 
wards. 

Portraiture. 

For single portrait work one ex- 
pects and aims at more pleasing 
lighting effects than are possible 
when dealing with a stage scene, 
and therefore more careful study 
and preparation must be made. 

It must be borne in mind at the AA es 
outset that the position of the flash ts 1 
in accordance with the position of ^ 
the model must be carefully ar- 
ranged, and makes all the differ- 
ence between a good result and a 
failure. Also, to prevent hard 
. Shadows and obtain softness in the 
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Fig. 2. 
results, the glaring light of the naked flash must be diffused 
by some means. 

Fig. 3 is an example made by placing a naked flash-lamp 
about three yards away from the model, no diffuser, or re- 
flector, being used, and with the result that the shadows are 
much too hard. 

In obtaining the result shown in fig. 4 no alterations were 


‘made in the positions of the lamp or model, or of the amount 


of powder that was used (namely, one pipeful, lens at Ff8, 
extra rapid plate), but a large white sheet was placed about 
two yards away from the model on the shadow side, and 
one thickness of butter muslin was hung between the lamp 
and the sitter. 

As will be seen from the illustration, this has the effect of 
softening the contrasts so that the resulting print has just a 
correct and pleasing light and shade. 

The ordinary gas was left burning, and this fact, coupled 
with the fact that the direct light of the lamp was screened 
from the model, prevents the model noticing a sudden 
glaring flash. 

Owing to the flash being practically instantaneous, this 
method is an excellent means of photographing children or 
animals, and to a large extent prevents failures through 
movements of the model. 
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sults, or some part of the pic- 
f ture requires toning down or 

a M. strengthening, to help the pic- 
А, H ' torial effect. Recourse has to be 

Ty we taken to modify these results, 
either by after-treatment with a pencil or stump, varied 
lengths of exposure, or by chemical processes more or 
less complicated. 

The method I wish to suggest now is far before any 
of these methods for effectiveness and simplicity. I do 
not claim that it is new, yet I have never read or heard 
of its merits! 

A print or enlargement is made in the usual way and 
developed up to the required density. The developer is 
then rinsed thoroughly out of the paper (which is not 
fixed) and it is ready for modification. Drain the water 
well off the print, expose the whole of the picture to the 
full glare of a gaslight burner or any actinic light— 
say, for the space of fifteen seconds. The exact time, 
within reasonable limits, need not matter, so long as 
sufficient exposure has been given to darken it on the 
application of any developer. This operation should, of 
course, take place in orange light. 

Take a camel-hair brush, dip it into your developer, 
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THE NEW GASLIGHT 


W E have received samples of the new gaslight paper, 
у “ Noctona," recently introduced by Messrs. Griffin, of 
Kingsway. The paper itself well bears out its title of being a 
simplified gaslight paper, and the results we have obtained fully 
justify the claim for ease of working and excellence of results. 
The sample we tried (glossy) appeared to be entirely free from 
surface markings, due probably to the hardness of the emul- 
sion; and with various types of negatives we were able to 
obtain prints rich in colour and with full gradation in the half- 
tones and high lights. 

The average exposure for an incandescent gas at a distance of 
about a foot from the mantle was half a minute, and it was quite 
possible to conduct the remainder of the procedure at a safe 
distance from the same light. Ж 

Опе point that Messrs. Griffin are to be congratulated upon 
is the remarkable freedom from “dirty " tones which this paper 
possesses. The prints are of a beautiful colour, and the latitude 
in exposure is very great, without the risk of degrading the 
tones. The addition of a small paper exposure meter with 
every packet of “ Noctona”’ is also a notable point. This little 
meter, which is made on the gradation of density principle, 


| The Lumiére Co., of 89, Great Russell Street, W.C., have 
just issued a fifth edition of their catalogue of plates, films, 
papers, chemicals, etc. This booklet is more than a catalogue, 
and is a very comprehensive and excellently written handbook 
on the various products which are associated with the name of 
Lumiére, including the latest instructions for the use of auto- 
chrome plates. You should write for a copy. 


SIMPLE BRUSH TREATMENT FOR MODIFICATION OF 
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An Ingenious Meihod of Modifying and cQ» By ROBERT THOMSON. 
Controlling Pictures on Bromide Paper. cog Special to “The A. P. a-d P. AC" 
ANY workers who use and apply it carefully to whatever part you 
bromide paper will have wish subdued, and as each part attains the 
found that some of their density required, wash the developer off under 
negatives which they wish to the running tap and again apply your charged brush 
enlarge give very harsh re- to any other part you wish to darken still further. 


Lights can thus be stopped out or shadows strength- 
ened. Should the developer be inclined to spread at 
the edges, care should be taken to hold the picture 
in such a manner that it will recede from the part 
you wish left as it is. Glycerine mixed with the 
developer will also prevent spreading. 

Should a definite line be required, the part of the 
print can be surface-dried with blotting-paper, and the 
glycerine developer applied in whatever direction re- 
quired. Cloud effects can be indicated in an otherwise 
blank sky, and as each worker gets used to the method 
and improves his brush action with practice, improve- 
ments wil suggest themselves to suit the individual. 
After modification is completed, the print is fixed and 
dried in the usual manner. 

This suggested method of brush development of 
bromides is given, in the hope that some amateurs who 
have at times been disappointed with the ‘‘ scattered ”’ 
appearance in the composition of their prints will give 
it a trial, and I have no doubt that they will feel 
satisfied with the results attained at the expense of 
very little additional labour expended upon them. The 
same method can, of course, be applied to gaslight 
prints. 


PAPER, "NOCTONA." 


indicates the correct exposure with any negative very readily, 
and simplifies the production of a number of prints. 

A metol-hydroquinone developer is suggested for ©“ Noctona," 
and a good formula is given in the instructions. We have als» 
used Rodinal, Victol, and Azol with the paper, and obtained 
excellent results. It is also possible to secure splendid sepia 
tones with the sulphide toning bath on “ Noctona," and blue, 
green, or red tones are also possible. Special toners are sup- 
plied for this purpose by Griffin's. 

We think ‘‘ Noctona" is an excellent gaslight paper that ha: 
come to stay, and we recommend our readers to send for sample 
packets of the paper immediately, and try it for themselves. 

It is notable that the new gaslight paper is made entirely at 
Griffin’s works at East Molesey, and is therefore altogether a 
British product. We note that every packet of “ Noctona ` post- 
cards now supplied contains a Griffin registered Christmas 
design. This is simply placed between the negative and the 
postcard, and the print made in the usual manner. Some 
striking greeting cards can be made at home in this way. The 
effect produced is shown in Messrs. Griffin’s advertisement сл 
page vii of this issue. 


* Hints on Flashlight Photography" is the title of a ver. 
complete little handbook on this important winter subject, jus: 
issued by Charles Zimmermann and Co., 9 and 1o, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, E.C. Messrs. Zimmermann are well known for the: 
“ Agfa" products. The “Agfa” flash powder and “ Dega 
flash lamp are known and used everywhere, and this booklet 
should be in the hands of everyone who practises flashlight. 
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CCASIONALLY we see 
О side by side on the same 
wall of a picture gallery a picture 
representing a sunlit landscape, 
and another representing a moon- 
light landscape. The two pic- 
tures are both illuminated by the 
same light as we thus see them. 
Frequently they very adequately 
suggest impressions of the scenes 
depicted. Now we know that 
there is an enormous difference 
in nature between midsummer mid-day 
sunshine and midnignt mid-winter moon- 
light. Yet in both instances the artist 
» would be limited to the same white and 
black pigments. It may be profitable for the day as well as the 
night photographer to consider how this comes about, as in like 
manner they may at some time be preparing sunlit and moonlit 
landscapes for the same exhibition gallery. 


Different Hinds of White. 


Here, as in many other branches of pictorial work, the scientist 
can give us fundamental facts, and set our steps in the right 
direction. Wollaston, by balancing sun and moon light against 
a standard artificial light, found the sun's light to be 700,000 times 
that of a bright, full moon. Other investigators found that white 
paper in direct sunshine is only 1-100,000th as bright as the sun's 
disc, whereas the moon's disc is only about r-sth that of sunlit 
white paper. | | 

Now in a well-lit room or picture gallery the light is probably 
1-20th to 1-40th that of open-air sunlight. ў 

Leaving out of consideration any attempt at representing the 
sun’s disc, let us imagine our daylight picture to have as its 
highest light a figure in white drapery. This will probably 
reflect about two-thirds or one-half the incident sunlight. If 
white paper be used for this, when seen in the gallery it will have 
only 1-20th of the actual luminosity of the garment itself in 
direct sunshine. Whereas, supposing the moon’s disc to be 
included in the night picture, the same white paper will be 
some five times too white. Thus we see at once that our highest 
lights in either of the two pictures are not literally transcripts. 


Black Tones. 

We next turn to the dark end of the scale. Helmholtz found 
that lamp-black in a good light reflected about 1-1ooth of the 
light reflected by white paper. We thus have a practical range 
of тоо to І, or according to other investigators, 130 to І. 

Now every photographer well knows that when he has been 
working in blazing sunshine and goes into his dark-room, he 
sees little or nothing for a few minutes beyond his red lamp, and 
perhaps a white porcelain dish close to the lamp. The same 
thing would happen if he could suddenly pass from a sunlit to 
a moonlit landscape. But when the eye has got accustomed to 
the dim light of night, he would then see many details previously 
unseen. If now he passed from the dim light out into brilliant 
sunshine, the glare would prevent him seeing many things which 
presently would be easily perceived. The same so-called 
"fatigue phenomena" have similar phases in our hearing, 
tasting, smelling, and muscle sensations. 


Some Comparisons. 

According to scientific investigators, the light of the full moon 
is about equal to that of a standard candle at a distance of ten 
to twelve feet. Suppose now that we are in a room with an 
open window, looking upon a marble statue in moonlight, and 
that behind us, ten or twelve feet away, is placed a candle, and 
that by the side of the window we have a similar statuette in 
marble, which is illuminated only by the candle light, then the 
lights and shades of the candle-lit and moonlit statue should be 
equal. 

Thus we see that the ordinary light of a gallery is vastly 
different both from that of brilliant sunlight and moonlight. 
How, then, must the artist proceed to render these two scenes SO 
that they may convey satisfactory impressions under a set of 
conditions different from both? The answer is supplied by the 
scientist. A certain “law” was formulated by Weber, and 
elaborated by Fechner, which tells us that if a sensation increases 
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MOONLIGHT v. DAYLIGHT. 


Abstract of a paper read by Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S., before FF 
the Society of Night Photographers, Friday, November 19, 1909. 


in arithmetical series, the stimulus increases in geometric series. 

We may put this in another way by saying that differences of 
light and shade will appear equally distinct if they each and 
all are viewed in the same lights, for they are reflecting propor- 
tionate quantities of the incident light. 

In a very bright light small differences of light appear equally 
bright, and in a feeble light small differences of darkness appear 
equally dark. 


Rendering Sunlight and Moonlight in Paint. 

Consequently, an artist desiring to convey an impression of 
brilliant illumination keeps his picture light generally, and 
merges together finer differences of light and shade towards the 
light end of the scale, and avoids the use of any large or strongly 
pronounced darks. Similarly, but conversely, the moonlight 
painter keeps his picture dark generally, merging together the 
darkest tones, and uses sparingly the very lightest notes of his 
scale for those parts which represent the moon, and its reflec- 
tions in water or polished surfaces of metal, eaves, etc. 

From the experiments of Aubert and others, it would appear 
that in the feeble light of an ordinary living-room we are only 
able to see some sixty notes or steps between black and white; 
while in extra strong light we may see three times this number, 
1.e., we find our light and shade discrimination sense to be 
trebled according to viewing conditions. 

Thus we find some explanation of the well-known fact that 
black and white pictures look ‘‘ somehow different " when seen 
on the walls of our living-rooms and on the walls of a gallery 
with strong top light. ^ 

To follow this line of thought would take me beyond the scope 
of this note. Turning now to the consideration of the artificial 
illumination of buildings, street scenes, figures, and outdoor 
subjects by means of one or more street lamps, it will be seen 
that here we have a state of affairs somewhat different from bril- 
liant sun and soft moonlight, but yet closely related to the 
latter. In fact, such a lamplit scene may be compared with one 
where, instead of one moon, we had several moons scattered 
about and near at hand. So that while the light is increased in 
strength, it is not so much scattered by miles of intervening 
atmosphere as is the case even on what we call a clear night. 

Finally, it must suffice to mention that with artificial lights, 
which we seldom can entirely avoid showing in our pictures, we 
have to take into account two phenomena often lost sight of in 
this connection, viz., irradiation and the lateral spread of the 
image in the film ; while, of course, we are all familiar with such 
technical questions as halation, reversal, and the loss of image, 
due to insufficient exposure. 

But possibly enough has been said to afford points for a lively 
and profitable discussion and comparison of personal experiences. 


Mr. Lambert desires to acknowledge the assistance gained 
from the writings of Helmholtz, Ladd, Abney, Michael Foster, 
Landois and Sterling, Grant Allen, Ruskin, etc., in the prepara- 
tion of his paper. | 


The Sinclair Oil and Bromoil Competition.—The judges, Messrs. 
E. T. Holding, Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., and J. C. S. Mummery, 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., as a result of their examination of the 
prints sent in to the above competition, have made the follow. 
ing awards: —First prize, Z10, for ** A Silhouette," to Frank H. 
Read, 61, Richmond Road, Twickenham; second prize, 45, for 
* His Eminence," to Fredk. C. Tilney, Walden, Cheam, Surrey ; 
third prize, Z3, for * A Nocturne," to Reginald C. Chapman, 
89, Holly Road, Northampton; and seven prizes of Z1 to each 
of the following: —H. A. L. Way, for " An Englishman”; 
W. C. S. Fergusson, for “The Ferry Boat" ; Mrs. Ambrose 
Ralli, for “ Sunshine" ; Bertram Park, for “ Willow Pattern" ; 
К. M. Cocks, for “Sunset at Rye”; J. T. Tanner, for '* Great 
Yarmouth”; H. Bairstow, for “In Fiesch.” A very large 
number of prints of a high quality were contributed to the com- 
petition ; and an exhibition, in which a selection of these prints 
will be shown, will be held at 54, Haymarket, from November 24 
to December 8. Admission to this exhibition will be free, and 
it will give workers an opportunity of seeing the present 
position of oil and bromoil work. The exhibition will be open 
from то to 4, excepting Saturdays, when it will close at 1 p.m. 
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FLE 
STREET 
the greatest 
street inthe 
кт pire. 
At least 
Touchstone 
thinks so, 
because, in 
his off-time, 
he 15 a 
newspaper man. Indeed, I am surprised 
that many more besides Walter 
Benington have not succumbed to the 
charms of Fleet Street and the glory 
of its eastward aspect, with the sharp 
spire of St. Martin's cutting into the dome of St. Paul's, 
like a penknife into a holly-crowned Christmas pudding. 
The typical Fleet Street man of these latter days is 
as unlike its habitué of Dr. Johnson's time as the 
modern chauffeur is unlike the old stage-coach driver. 
He is a lean and hungry Cassius who thinks too much, 
and makes one share Caesar's wish to 


ET 


is 


* have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights." 


The Fleet Street man of to-day is a preoccupied, absent- 
minded beggar, seeing visions and dreaming dreams— 
of °“ scoops " and ''stories" and ''extra specials. ' 
And I fancy that Thorne Baker is as much a typical 
Fleet Street man as you can find between Law and Lud. 

True, he doesn't write. Or, rather, the subjects on 
which he does write, such as colour-correct photography, 
and the spectroscope in analytical chemistry, would not 
be acceptable to the halfpenny dailies. But, then, few 
journalists do write nowadays. You are hopelessly be- 
hind the times if you imagine that the journalist 1s 
always, pen in hand, scribbling off columns at a furious 
rate, and being paid at a rate—well, not furious. Bless 
my life, no! The modern journalist, more likely than 
not, is busy on the track of the latest sensational 
criminal, or he is interviewing spirits from another 
world, or he is trying to see how nearly he can get 
himself electrocuted, or, as in Mr. Baker's case, he is 
making pictures come slap-bang down the telephone 
line. 

The public wants pictures. Newspaper proprietors, 
of course, would rather hand out chunks of the Encyclo- 
pædia Britannica, but the public insist in their demand, 
and therefore the proprietor wearily dismisses the 
member of his staff who can write learnedlv about 
Chinese metaphysics, and adds the salary of the dis- 
missed one to that of the man who, already having ten 
talents, possesses the further one of being able to secure 
the picture of a pig flying in an airship or of Marie 
Corelli going to church. 
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By “ TOUCHSTONE” 


But the public want more than pictures—they want 
pictures now. Like Alice in Wonderland, they ask for 
'" jam to-day." No editor in his senses would think of 
inserting the photograph of an event which took place 
the day before yesterday. Journalistically it would be 
dead as a spent squib. Hence photographs by wire. 

The first attempts to send pictures by wire were poor 
enough in all conscience. I am not surprised that оле 
man called at the Daily Mirror office and aecused them 
of stealing his comb, pointing out, with some show of 
reason, that the streaks down the photograph were 
exactly the same distance apart as the teeth of his miss- 
ing article. 

But Mr. Thorne Baker was wonderfully daring even 
in his early experiments. Once he sent a gum- 
bichromate beauty across the wires, and the result could 
be glanced at without producing nausea. He has held 
on grimly, and now, after his telectograph has done its 
work, and the blurring effect of contrary current has 
been damped out, and the picture generally sharpened 
up, I am quite unable to say what pictures have come 
across the wires and which have come by post. The 
next step is to superannuate the wires altogether, both 
telegraph and telephone, and transmit pictures by wire- 
less. 

It is rarely now that we see him at the R. P. S. Some- 
times he looks in hurriedly, his instrument having just 
succeeded in rounding the tip of a criminal's nose direct 
from Paris. Yet he can still give us, from time to time, 
papers on isocyanins, and little handbooks on photo- 
graphy and chemistry, and notes in THE A. P. AND 
P. N., and he can tell beginners how to prepare ** Bi- 
gum ’’ paper, how to make orthochromatic plates at 
home, and so on. 

Mr. Baker is a magician in other ways than in photo- 
telegraphy. He was the unoffending party in the only 
really unpleasant incident that I remember in the course 
of a long connection with the R. P. S., and bv the ad- 
mirable spirit he showed on that occasion, and bv his 
happy way of not being driven to the wall, and by 


calling his un- 
sportsmanlike ,, 
opponent a good $5; 


fellow, he managed 
to extract the 
Thorne, and to 
leave in my mind 
a pleasant memory 


even of that oc- 

currence. 

And опе such 

instance of real 

gentlemanliness is TOUCHSTONE. 
worth a hundred 

photographs bv 

wire. 
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CONCERNING A RAINBOW. 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


HERE has been some discussion about a picture 
of a rainbow by Mr. Ward-Thompson in the 
recent exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and it has been asked how was the 

rainbow persuaded to sit, or, having sat, how was it 
caught? From a Lancashire newspaper we learn all 
about how this picture came about. Mr. Ward- 
Thompson, like the man in the ballad, was up °‘ early 
one morning." He was not only up in the ordinary 
sense, but he was up in an extraordinary sense. He 
was up a mountain in Scotland, overlooking Loch 


Maree. The Lancashire newspaper says that Mr. 
Ward-Thompson was there overnight. He was not 


looking for rainbows; he was stalking sunrises. 

As is often the case, the sun did not rise as it should 
have done. Very likely it got out of bed on the wrong 
side and a storm arose. It was quite bv accident that 
the photographer turned his back on the sunrise 
and discovered the rainbow. It was only the work of 
a moment to slew the camera round and fire at the rain- 
bow. 


265% 0 Sp.ciat to “ The А. Р. and P. М.” 


The critics have said that the sky behind the rainbow 
and the moorland below it are flat. Of course they are. 
When a rainbow appears, everything is flat, decidedly 
flat, in comparison. Only those of us who have tried to 
photograph such things know how flat and stupid 
everything, including the photographer and the camera, 
is when rainbows are hanging about. 

The photograph reproduced was done many years ago, 
before there were such things as orthochromatic plates. 
The plates in those days saw too much. It will be 
noticed that in this print the plate has seen ultra-violet 
rays right down to the ground. The bow is not a bow, 
but a semi-circle, or at least a semisphere. If there 
were ultra-red rays about the part shown, the plate, 
being insensitive to red, said nothing about them. 

Later attempts at photographing rainbows with 
ortho. plates and yellow filters have been failures, for 
the shutter of any magazine camera will not work 
slowly enough. When the maker settled its speed at a 
twentv-fifth of a second he left rainbows and vellow 
filters out of his calculations. 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. By Miss EMILY PITCHFORD. 


From the Exhibition of American Pictorial Phorography now open at " The А. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C 
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WINTER SILHOUETTES, EDINBURGH. 


CONCERNING 


Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 


< E . 
- HE overhanging branch," either as a mere 


'* note ” in a landscape picture or as its main 
motif, has been perhaps a little overdone 
lately. So, at any rate, a certain critic main- 


tained when we walked together round the walls of the 
1909 Salon, at which Mr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Read both 
showed photographs of this type. But there are a score 
of themes that have been overdone in photography— 
yet which, paradoxically, have not yet, I hold, been by 
any means worked out. 

Because sunsets, wet city streets, playing fountains, 
cathedral aisles have all appeared countless times at 
our exhibitions, are they to be tabooed henceforth and 
for ever? A ghastly doctrine, this! By all means let 
us be on the look-out for novel subjects; but surelv the 
mere fact that certain subjects have particularly fasci- 


nated  pictorial photographers rather proves their 
suitability for study than for neglect. 
I well remember when the overhanging branch, 


ee 


unsupported by its parent tree trunk, was '' new,” and 
was fiercely criticised because of the aforesaid lack of 
support. We have got past that stage. The picture is 
judged by other standards than mere precedent. If it 
* convinces,” well and good. It must be beautiful, 
decorative, or in some way necessary to the composi- 
tion. With these merits its supportedness or unsup- 
portedness is not called in question. 

At the present time of vear, when trees are leafless, 
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LEAFLESS BRANCHES. 


Special to ‘‘ Che A. Ф. and P. N.” 


the overhanging branch may be studied to advantage. 
You can see through trees now that were impenetrable 
before. This means that all sorts of glimpses have 
appeared which in summer were invisible. The twigs 
frame or cut up into patches a myriad of little views, 
half revealing, half concealing; and the particular use 
of the winter leafless, overhanging branch is to empha- 
sise the distance, to throw back the objects situated 
behind it. Moreover, except in behind-the-camera 
sunny lightings, the branch is a silhouette; there is no 
bark detail. It is a mere pattern of black or grey lines 
across or at the verge of the picture. 

It is, in short, '' simplified ’’ ; and seeing that simpli- 
fication is the chief aim and difficulty of the beginner— 
indeed, too, of the expert—this characteristic of winter 
branches is a valuable one. 

Two photographs of the genus alluded to are repro- 
duced in the accompanying pages, and serve to illus- 
trate the point. One represents a winter impression of 
Edinburgh Castle, riding the ridge of its rock, a simple 
grey tone, detailless against the heavens, and '' thrown 
back " by the waving fingers of a tree in the Princes 
Street gardens; the other a Swiss mountain, similarly 
"thrown back " by the outstretched and drooping 
twigs of a tree quite close to the camera. 

Neither make any claim to perfection; but in both 
cases the task of getting an adequate impression of the 
subject without any near detail had been tried and aban- 
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THE GIANT. By Warp MUIR. 


See article on preceding page. 
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doned. The tree in the Edinburgh impression was far 
from perfect in shape; it had a nasty tangle of twigs 
just where clearness was most desirable. But omitting 
the tree altogether made the picture bald and feature- 
less. І tried a number of different points of view, with 
no tree in the foreground, and found them hopeless 
compared with this. So with the view of the mountain. 
Standing by itself it had a queer uninterestingness 
which was absolutely repellent. Mvysteriously, also, it 
looked far smaller and less impressive without the inclu- 
sion of the near branches, though at first sight it might 
have been supposed that these would have dwarfed it 
and given it a wide-angled perspective. 

The leafless tree season of the vear has always been 
an interesting one to the landscapist; nevertheless, the 
beginner, perhaps from laziness (it's a cold job tramp- 
ing the countryside in winter !), is apt still to neglect its 
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possibilities. Let me assure him that he misses much 
if he confines himself to summer outdoor photography. 

Winter has a quality of its own, unmatched by 
summer. There is a new beauty in every view. And 
this new beautv is very largely owing to the unveiling, 
bv the falling of the leaves, of all sorts of peeps and 
vistas previously unseen. Clothe, in imagination, the 
branches of the trees in my two illustrations—conceive 
them covered with thick and non-transparent foliage— 
and you will perceive what an immense difference would 
have been made; what an immense difference, in fact, 
the choice of season did actually make in the rendering 
of these particular subjects. 

All over the land there are hundreds of other subjects 
like them : subjects whose beauties only emerge when a 
hitherto impenetrable screen of foliage falls to reveal 
them. 


——  — sii — ————— 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


ANOTHER AID TO POSTCARD PRINTING. 


, Sig,— Every amateur photographer, I feel sure, has at some 
time or another fully realised, when making his postcards, pic- 
torial or otherwise, what an improvement it is, and also what a 
more finished appearance is given to them by surrounding them 
with the white border, effectively and with the least amount of 
trouble. Doubtless many lovers of the camera were delighted, 
and appreciated, and perhaps have adopted the useful idea sug- 
gested by Mr. S. W. Rose in his article appearing in THE A. P. 
AND P. N., October 12. 

For quite a long time I adopted a very similar arrangement, 
but found it entailed not a small amount of trouble when print- 
ing postcards from negatives of various sizes and taking the 
picture off different portions of the negative, until one day 
another plan suggested itself to my mind, which was at once 
put into practice and found to work satisfactorily at a less expen- 
diture of time and trouble, only requiring a little care and eye 
judgment. 

The idea is simplicity itself, no cardboard or manipulation 
being necessary, and I have no doubt has been practised by 
experienced photographers for a long time; but in case the 
beginner has not tried the experiment I should like to bring it 
before his notice. 

It consists in placing the ordinary mask on the glass in the 
printing frame, and then putting the negauve on the top of it 
in the ordinary manner; of course, when making the postcard 
from a larger negative than the postcard, care must be exercised 
in placing the mask parallel with the lines of the picture, but 
once placed,—sandwiched, so to say—between the two glasses in 
the position required, I have never found it move. The postcard 
1s then brought into contact in the usual manner with the nega- 
tive, seeing that the margin of the postcard does not overlap the 
paper mask. The width of white margin required, of course, 
must be regulated by cutting the mask narrow or broad ; but as 
long as the outside edge is about the same size as the postcard, 
all will be well, and your reward will be success. I enclose one 
of my postcards of Krugersdorp Town Hall, printed on Leto 
Seltona, manipulated as stated.—Yours truly, G. W. E. 

Krugersdorp, Transvaal. 


" SKETCHING WITH THE LENS." 


Sır, —In THE A. P. AND Р. N. dated November 9 there is ап 
article entitled ‘‘ Sketching with the Lens. 

I have, since I read the article, been trying the process as 
recommended by the writer, and find that и answers very well 
with portraits, but is impossible with any other branch of photo- 
graphy. 

When a landscape is chosen, the negative, if smaller than half- 
plate, should be placed in the enlarging lantern, and an enlarge- 
ment made, the size of which should not be smaller than half- 
plate. If the negative 1s half-plate or larger, a contact print will 
suffice. 

When the print or enlargement has been made, the negative 
should be projected on to a large piece of good quality drawing- 


paper, and the principal lines and objects sketched in with a 
pencil. 

Then the drawing-paper can be removed from the easel, and 
the print or enlargement from the negative used as a copy, and 
the details of the picture sketched in. 

By this method, good drawings of landscapes, seascapes, and 
tree studies can be obtained quite easily.—Yours truly, 

Stafford. F. C. G. WEBB. 


LANTERN SLIDES FROM P.O.P. 


S1r,—I recently hit on a method of making lantern slides from 
P.O.P. which is new to me, and may be of interest to your 
readers, especially those whose photographic operations have to 
be conducted upon an economical basis. 

I happened to want a piece of clear glass in a hurry, and 
remembering a half-finished passe-partout in which a P.O.P. 
print had been hardened and squeegeed to the glass was 
not quite satisfactory, I decided to sacrifice it to the exigencies 
of the moment. | 

I put it into a dish and poured almost boiling water upon it, 
and left it for about five minutes to soak. On strioping off the 
print, I found, to my surprise, that the film was adhering to the 
glass, undamaged by the hot water, and making an excellent 
transparency, whilst only a faint ghost of the picture remained 
on the paper. | 

Some further experiments would probably be necessary in 
order to obtain the best results; but it must be possible to repeat 
by design what one has first arrived at by accident. 

The print above referred to had been firmly squeegeed on the 
piece of glass (which was certainly not chemically clean), and 
had remained there several months before I endeavoured. to 
remove it.—Yours truly, G. WANSEY SMITH. 

Finchley. 


ERRATIC BROMIDE PAPER. 


Sin,— The Halifax Photographic Company, writing in your last 
issue, p. 487. seem to be doubtful whether it was owing to a 
variation in the strength of the gaslight or in the two packets of 
paper that the difference in the two sides of the print I sent 
vou originated. I am afraid I did not make it clear that both 
halves of the illustration were printed at the same time from one 
negative, and that they were developed in the same dish. They 
were joined together afterwards when dry. | 

Other experiments with another negative gave just the same 
results; when one piece of paper was fully printed, the other 
not printed enough. | 

The Halifax Photographic Company say “that the illuminat- 
ing power of gas varies considerably, and in some cases to a very 
large degree." Many of us have noticed how the gaslight goes 
down on a Sunday evening when the churches and chapels are 
lighting up. It may interest your readers to learn that this varia- 
tion in gaslight is much more marked in some localities than in 
others, and depends to a large extent on the geographical position 
of the town and the site of the gasworks. If the town is fairly 
hilly and the gasworks are at the lowest part, then the gas has 
to be forced downwards in some places and the pressure 1s any- 
thing but constant. Photographers who use much gas for print- 
ing with would do well to have a regulator fixed to the gas 
burner. This regulator prevents any undue pressure, and makes 
the light more even.— Yours truly, 


Whitby. FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 
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S mentioned recently 

in THE A Р. AND 
P. N., we have received 
samples of Christmas cards 
and mounts from several 
well-known photographic 
manufacturers. These cards and mounts are in- 
tended for use with amateurs’ own photographs, 
and the variety and extent of the selection listed 
by different makers is almost bewildering. 


Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, W., 
are usually the first to produce their season’s 
selection, and this year they have again been 
well to the fore in providing an extensive assort- 
ment of dainty designs in mounts and folders. 
These embody a great variety of ideas; but the 
principle that appears to underlie the samples 
sent us by this old-established firm is that the 
mounts are not necessarily confined to use as 
Christmas cards nor yet to any particular year, 
and in many cases are entirely devoid of any 
: stamped greeting. In this we think they are 
wise, as frequently cards that are ordered by 
photographers for their annual greetings may not 
be used for that particular occasion, or may be 
left over. In this case Marion's mounts can be 
utilised for other purposes equally well; and as there is such a 
great variety to choose from, every taste can be satisfied. 


Particularly noticeable among the new varieties introduced by 
Messrs, Marion are what are termed “ Veneer Plaques." These 
are cards with a real wood veneer surface. The specimens of 
grain that have been chosen are in some cases extremely decora- 
tive; and as the whole surface is stained in various neutral 
tints, quite artistic and novel results may be secured by pasting 
on photographs. Other notable introductions are the “ Thur- 
low" mount, which is of an exceedingly coarse grain that may 
almost be termed a cobble-stone grain, with plate-sunk centre for 
pasting on; the same idea for slip-in photographs is the 
“ Merton" series. “ Rosebery ’” series is a good one, and the 
type of mount is a coarse, thick variety for slip-in prints and a 
folder. The “Cosway” mount is a particularly artistic and 
dainty variety, in which the paste-on print, oval or rectangular, 
is surrounded with an engraved design. All these mounts are 
reasonable in price. An illustrated list will be sent on application. 


The ‘‘Teb’’ Cards, produced by Messrs. W. Butcher and 
Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., are also 
amongst the most interesting and up-to-date of the new designs 
issued at this time of year. A unique collection of upwards of 
fifty choice and artistic designs, suitable for all tastes and 
pockets, has been provided this year. Notable among these 
introductions are the “ Directoire” and '' Mayfair" Christmas 
stationery. 

The “ Directoire” stationery is new and distinctive, and is 
put up in boxes of six mounts, complete with envelopes. These 
cards cannot be adequately described nor yet illustrated by half- 
tone blocks; they are quite the most striking and beautiful 
types of greeting cards we have seen for some time. The cards 
are made in pleasing neutral colours and are flexible, with paste- 
on tints, with dainty and artistic greetings printed outside the 
folder. The whole goes into a distinctive envelope, which is 
not the least interesting part of the complete get-up. The sample 
we have seen of this series is intended for postcard prints. Other 
sizes are, of course, issued. 

The “Mayfair” series is equally dainty, and consists of 
large flexible cards in envelopes for amateurs’ own photographs. 
The greetings and colours in this case are most carefully chosen 
and in the very best taste. Samples of these two series of cards 
should be seen by everyone sending out Christmas greetings. 

The “Teb” calendars for either paste-on photographs 
(Series 7) or for slip-in postcards (Series 6) are also notable. 
This form of card, with little calendar attached, is becoming 
very popular, and the “ Teb” series should certainly be seen. 


Messrs. Butcher also supply boxes of assorted cards. These 
cards are of various forms, and in different varieties and many 
colours. The assorted boxes are novel and inexpensive. 
Readers should write without delay to Messrs. Butcher's address 
for detailed lists and illustrations of these Christmas cards. 
They can be theroughly recommended. 
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Some Dew Christmas and Greeting Cards 
for Photographers. 


The “Ensign” Greeting Cards.—Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
88-89, High Holborn, W.C., are also well to the fore this year 
with a new series of “ Ensign " greeting cards. Messrs. Houghtons 
do not lay themselves out to strike a new note every year in 
their greeting cards so much as endeavouring to provide sound 
and well-approved designs that have received the mark of appre- 
ciation in previous years. In this they are wise, as they know 
their public; and the cards they are providing are good in 
design, thoroughly well made, and should be extremely popular. 
As mentioned above in the previous notice, it is very difficult 
indeed to adequately give any idea of the beauty of any of these 
designs by a half-tone block, and we suggest therefore that 
Houghtons' large eight-page list of * Ensign" Christmas greet- 
ing cards for photographs should be promptly sent for. Thi: 
contains a detailed description and many reproductions; but 
in any case, where possible, samples of the cards themselves 
should be seen if their dainty colours and tasteful designs are to 
be fully appreciated. е 

Houghtons, Ltd., also supply some admirable “ art boards.’ 
These, under the names of ‘Victoria Art Boards " and 
* Grosvenor Art Mounts," are put up in various sizes and in 
a great variety of tints. They are quite plain, but for mounting 
purposes or for the production of home-made Christmas cards 
nothing better can be suggested. The “ Grosvenor Art Mounts" 
in particular are selected from the * Ensign” and “ Victoria 
series, and are put up in three sizes, each packet selling at 6d. 
Readers should write for particulars of these, and also of the 
“Ruskin ’ mounts, which provide a further variety of tints and 
textures. 


Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., has, 
as usual, a great variety of Christmas and New Year greeting 
cards for amateur photographers, and the illustrated list gives 
a fairly good idea of the variety and extent of the Fallowfield 
series. Here again the illustrations fail to convey the daintiness 
and colour of the designs; but readers who get their mounts and 
cards from this old-established firm can depend on obtaining a 
great variety to choose from, and some very sound and season- 
able designs. The cards are at all prices, and our readers 
should send for illustrated price list and order a sample packet. 


From Messrs. Barton’s, 36, Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 
we have received samples of their seasonable greeting cards. 
These are in most cases made from the well-known mounting 
papers supplied by this firm, and the very best taste has been 
displayed in the production of these cards. Readers who are 
aware of the great variety of the tones and tints in the Barton 
series of “ Academy" mounts will be pleased to find the same 
attention devoted to the greeting cards. Application to the 
above address will bring price list and particulars. 


The Crown Manufactory, Rotherham, has also issued a good 
series of Christmas cards, and is also responsible for a series of 
paste-on mottoes and gummed seals. These are unique in their 
way, and extremely helpful to the producers of home-made 
Christmas cards. Seasonable greetings, etc., are made in the 
form of red seals*and as stamped-out embossed gilt letters. 
These can be easily affixed to any card or photograph, and the 
effect is that of an expensively produced Christmas card. The 
mottoes are supplied at the rate of 15. 6d. per тоо assorted, and 
the seals at 1s. per 100 assorted. They are a good line, and 
should be largely used. 


Another phase of Christmas greeting cards is the Christmas 
postcards issued by several well-known paper and plate making 
firms. Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, Herts, provide 
a notable collection of six designs. These Christmas greeting 
postcards are coated with the well-known and popular Welling- 
ton emulsions, so that workers in bromide, gaslight, P.O.P., or 
self-toning papers can produce their Christmas cards on Welling- 
ton postcards in their favourite process. The designs are good, 
and the postcards are supplied in packets of 18 and 12, at 1s. 
and 6d. respectively. The Court size, 4} by 34, are 8d. and 6d. 
A printed list, showing the series of six designs and price list, 
will be sent free on application. 


The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., Criterion Works, 
Stechford, Birmingham, also issue a series of artistic designs 
on postcards coated with their emulsions. Those who use 
Criterion postcards in the ordinary way can have them supplied 
with these special designs printed on the back without extra 
charge. The high favour accorded to the Criterion papers and 
postcards should extend to the greeting cards of the same firm. 
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FEDERATION 


Federation Compe- The Federation of the Photographic 
titions—Lantern Societies of Northumberland and Durham 
Slides. are arranging two interesting competitions 

for federated members, one for lantern 

slides, and the other for prints. The lantern slide competition 
is for the best set of three slides, each competitor to submit not 
less than that number, nor shall he take more than one award. 
The awards are three bronze medals, there is no entrance fee, 
and the slides will be adjudicated upon by limelight projection. 


Society The print class is on the broader principle 
Competition. of society competition, for whilst a federa- 
tion plaque will be awarded to the member 
who produces the best print, a certificate of merit will be 
awarded to the society which obtains the greatest number of 
marks. Fach competitor may only enter one print, and each 
society not more than six prints, all prints to be mounted (not 
framed), and not exceed 15 in. by 12 in. In both competitions 
the selected work will be circulated round the societies, and 
to facilitate the preparation all slides and nrints must be de- 
livered to the hon. secretary of the Federation, Mr. James 
Whittle, 3o, Bridge Street, Morpeth, not later than Tuesday, 
December 14. The print competition has the merit of fostering 
a most desirable spirit of friendly rivalry, not only ensuring the 
best work being put forward, but awakening and maintaining the 
interest of society officials, who, to say the least, do not wish 
their society to take a back seat. 


Yorkshire Union The lantern slide secretary, Mr. W. H. 
Lantern Slide Set. Houghton, is arousing interest for the York- 
shire Photographic Union 1909-10 set of 
lantern slides. He desires all slides to be in his hands by Mon- 
day, December 20. As in past seasons, about 130 slides will 
be selected, on merit, and any slides not accepted by the judges 
will be returned at once. Mr. Houghton appeals to the secre- 
taries of societies in Yorkshire to keep the claims of the circulat- 
ing set before the members, and bespeaks their aid in helping 
to turn out a collection this season which will be a credit to 
the Union, and show what our Yorkshire slide makers can do. 
He further says the work of tabulating and preparing the slides 
for selection would be materially lessened if members con- 
tributing will kindly spot, and put their names and the title 
on their slides. This detail is a simple task when done in- 
dividually, but becomes a bore if left in numbers, and Mr. 
Houghton is entitled to all the help one can give him in his 
onerous duties. 


Carbon Tips 
at Sheffield. 


Mr. F. A. Tinker, demonstrating “ carbon " 
at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic 
Society recently, recommended each worker 
to make up his own sensitising bath of bichromate, in strength 
according to the quality of the negative and the character of 
the desired finished print. A safe guide, however, is ordinary 
negative 1 in 3o, whilst 1 in 50 and 1 in 8o are in other cases 
often more satisfactory. For brightening up high lights and 
creating a sense of distance, which possibly the negative does 
not render, Mr. Tinker demonstrated the value of a water spray, 
using an ordinary rubber glass syringe ; and for putting in the 
higher lights he uses a sable brush. After the lecture something 
in the nature of a harvest home took place, and thanksgiving 
offerings were made by several members. These took the form 
of useful articles requisite in the work of photography. Good 
example—worth emulation. 


Mr. Hesketh at At a recent demonstration by Mr. R. Hes- 
Leeds and Halifax. keth, of Thornton-Pickard fame, one cannot 
be quite sure which the members of the 

Leeds Camera Club most admired and appreciated—the charm- 
ing lantern pictures of child life, illustrating nursery rhymes, or 
the dexterity with which, by simple pressure of thumb end 
index finger, struts were made to lock and unlock, swing-backs 
to click intc position, fronts to rise and fall as if by some 
mysterious clockwork (a member under his breath whispered 
mysterious clockwork (a member under his breath whispered, 
nuts Mr. Hesketh cracked at the little social function before the 
lecture. I am told that it was the pictures at the Halifax Camera 
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Club a night or two previously, but I vote for the chestnuts at 
Léeds, and that 1s in no wise detracting from the merit of the 
whole show. 
More Exhibition 
Experience. 


Some time ago attention was drawn to the 
fact that in certain societies, where classes 
had been merged into one open event, there 
had been a faling-off in entries, and no compensating rise in 
quality, and when the subdivision of classes was reinstated a 
marked increase of entries took place forthwith. This is exactly 
what has just occurred at Doncaster. А year ago the camera 
club only had a moderate entry in the open section, but this 
year the organisers have divided that section into classes, and 
the result is that the total number of exhibits is about twice 
as many as were shown last year, and the present exhibition is 
decidedly in advance of any of its predecessors. It may answer 
well at the “ Royal" or the “ Northern," but at ordinary pro- 
vincial shows experience teaches otherwise, and logically it is 
correct. When one specialises in, say, architectural or in flower 
studies, and has to submit his work in competition with land- 
scape or figure studies, it raises a doubt in his mind, which, in 
effect, discourages him, and the net result is he keeps his pic- 
tures at home. | 


A Novelty at 
Worthing. 


It becomes more difficult yearly to find 
a novelty in the procedure of society life, 
but the Worthing t Club has recently 
succeeded in this desirable feature, for we find it recorded that 
in the absence of the usual lanternist, /wo lady members 
manipulated the lantern. I am sorry I have not the names of 
the two fair members of Worthing Camera Club before me, or 
I should have been happy to give them the public recognition 
they deserve for their resource and enterprise. The lecturer 
was in a happy vein, and gave a most interesting demonstration 
on “Home Portraiture," making as main points simplicity in 
posing and in choice of backgrounds, avoiding the placing of 
the sitter too near the source of light, and employing the aid 
of reflectors or screens to prevent harsh lighting. 


Carbon at Derby. “Carbon ” was on its trial in the Grand 

Jury Room of the Derby Town Hall, a week 
ago, when Mr. T. A. Scotton, the secretary of Derby Photo- 
graphic Society, was counsel engaged in the defence. In an 
eloquent address he pointed out that carbon was not so really 
bad to deal with as one may think, although some skill and 
practice were required to produce the best results. Very briefly 
he described the process, and said gelatine and carefully ground 
pigment are mixed and evenly spread over a good paper. That 
is the condition in which it comes from the makers, and all 
the photographer has to do is to sensitise it by immersion in a 
solution of bichromate of potash, which makes the gelatine 
insoluble upon exposure to daylight through the negative. 
Having printed, development is with hot water and a single 
or double transfer to a suitable paper or opal support. 


In reopening the exhibition in the Black- 
burn Free Library, Mr. J. W. Marsden made 
some observations which should not pass un- 
recorded. He recognised that photography was an art that had 
its limitations, but it seemed to him it had great possibilities in 
certain other directions. By means of photography permanent 
records that were exact could be made and preserved of places 
and things which were passing away, to disappear for ever. 
Therefore he would like to suggest to the Blackburn Camera 
Club that, in addition to fostering the pictorial side of photo- 
graphy, it might be worth while to do something for the town 
and the free library by making a record of buildings that were 
passing away. In this part of Lancashire there were a large 
number of farmhouses one, two, three, or more centuries old, 
that were losing their ancient characteristics owing to modern 
improvements. It would be a good thing to obtain photographic 
records of these historic farmhouses and the ancient halls in and 
around Blackburn. That was one direction in which useful and 
important work could be done by the society, and it could be 
done better by photography than by anything else. 


A Suggestion for 
Blackburn. 
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Beginners. 


RENDERING PLANES OF DISTANCE, 


Query.—I enclose several film negatives which were taken in 
the early part of this month (November), but which do not 
satisfy me. There was weak sunshine, and the distance looked 
distant, but in the negatives and prints from them the distance 
1s too near, and I can't think why. Perhaps you can suggest a 
reason. The exposures are on an orthochromatic roll film which 
I used on account of the autumn tinted leaves, which were still 
on the trees. Did I do unwisely in making this choice? 

EDGAR B. (Windsor). 

Reply.—We think you did quite wisely in choosing the ortho- 
chromatic film, and it is not due to the orthochromatism that 
you have got results defective in the way you indicate. Of 
course, it is a common de- 
fect of photographic prints 
that the distance does not 
recede properly, but it is not 


Fig т. Fig. 2. 
generally recognised that, in many cases, this defect is accen- 
tuated by under-exposure. Far too frequently the test applied 
to a negative for correctness of exposure is fhe presence of detail 
in the shadows. Now, with the modern rapid emulsion it is 
often possible to get shadow detail and yet to have the plate or 
fiim under.exposed. Some of your films show this pretty 
clearly. We are reproducing (fig. 1) one of the films, which is 
very seriously under-exposed, and in this case there is no detail 

in the shadows. The 
r Р Iv | large mass of willows, 
| it is true, does show 
| i some slight indication 
| of the light leaves, but 

the shadows in the 
main are quite without 
detail. Now, in fig. 2 
you have got another 
negative of what, we 
think, is the same sub- 
ject the other way on 
of the film, and here 
you have evidently 
given a good deal 
longer exposure, for 
much more detail is 
apparent in the film 
(though it may not 
show quite so clearly 
in a half.tone repro- 
duction). But, even so, 
a still longer exposure 
would have given a 
much better and truer 
effect. 


Fig. 4. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replicd to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not foo many in one letter. 


In order that this point may be made more clear to you, we 
have made a little enlargement from negative No. 2, and if 
you look at fig. 3 you will see that the distant belt of trees 
does not look distant, though we can see that it is many times 
further away than the trees on the left-hand side in the fore- 
ground. The fact is that double, or even four times the 
exposure which you actually gave to negative No. 2 might 
have been given without making the deepest shadows in the 
foreground any less black (i.e., clear on the negative), while this 
increase of exposure would have made the distance much less 
clear on the negative, and therefore a greyer or lighter tone on 
the print. 


Suggested Treatment. 


In fig. 4 we have another small enlargement from one of 
the negatives you send, and we think you will again see the 
point we are trying to press home. The print shows detail in 
the shadows of the near foreground, but the whole landscape 


looks like a piece of stage scenery, cut out of board, painted and 
set up. In other words, a sort of silhouette is obtained. Here 
we have endeavoured to show the effect you might have 
obtained by fuller exposure. We have made a second print, 
keeping it rather lighter, and have quite roughly printed in 4 
sky which, of itself, suggests atmosphere and space. We have 
also darkened the stem of the principal tree and the shadows 
in the near foreground. We think this will be sufficient to 
show you that you are correct in your feeling that the prints are 
unsatisfactory because of the imperfect rendering of the dis- 
tances, and we feel sure that if you try our suggestion of fuller 
exposure, and perhaps a little longer 
development as well, you will get 
better results. 


A Point in Trimming. 


We realise that in sending us your 
negatives you were not sending 
finished pictures, but that pictorially 
fig. 4 does not represent what you 
would have done with the negative, 
but, as we have the two prints side 
by side, one the untrimmed print from 
the complete negative, and the other 
modified as we have already de- 
scribed, and trimmed down, we may 
perhaps point out for the sake of 
other beginners, the fact that the part 
is sometimes greater than the whole. 
In fig. 4 workers will notice the effect , 
of onesidedness, and how great is 
the gain pictorially when a consider- 
able slice is taken off the left-hand 
side of the print. Further than this, 


Fig. 5. 
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the trimming of an inch from the top of the print gives more 
dignity to the tree which is the principal object in the composi- 
tion. Even in the amended print this principal tree might be 
rather too much on one side were it not for the fact that in 
adding the sky the 
lightest part has been 
kept over the distant 
trees on the left, and 
so balance has been 
restored. 


Scattered Interest. 

In the last print you 
have the same defect: 
that of poor rendering 
of distance, but we 
should like to take the 
opportunity this print 
affords us of suggest- 
ing that the interest 
is rather too scattered, 
and although the effect 
of leaves against the 
sky is to some extent 
pleasing, we feel that 
a bolder note would 
have been an advan- 
tage. Possibly a 
greyer distance would 
have been sufficient to 
give the foreground a 
. bolder appearance, but 
a better effect still would have been obtained had the main tree 
stem been a little thicker. 
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TWELFTH TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURE 
THE GROWTH OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE: 


HERE was a large attendance at the rooms of the Royal Photo- 

graphic Society on Tuesday, November 23rd, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. G. E. Brown, to hear Prof. A. W. Porter, B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S., deliver the twelfth Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture. 

The lecturer took as his subject the growth of the photographic 
image, and illustrated it by a series of beautifully executed experi- 
ments. It was, he said, matter of common knowledge that in order 
to get a correct photograph the exposure must reach at least a certain 

“minimum value, because the density of the resultant photographic 
image increased arithmetically, while the exposure increased 
geometrically, z.e., if the increases of exposure were three, nine, 
and twenty-seven times, the increased densities of the image would 
be one, two, three. After describing the principle of logarithms, 
and the manner in which flat-topped pictures were produced, he 
referred to the work of Hurter and Driffield in 1890, who represented 
the law of the real behaviour of a photographic plate by a 
mathematical equation. That equation was more or less useful for 
representing the actual behaviour of a plate, but there was con- 
siderable doubt with respect to the theoretical foundations upon 
which that law was based. 

The meaning of the term * inertia of the plate " was also carefully 
entered into by the lecturer, the value of such being understood 
to be the reluctance of a plate to correspond to the law necessary 
for the production of a perfect image. А beam of light was passed 
through an aperture and thence through water, and into the water 
was added hyposulphite of sodium at a certain moment; the degree 
of darkening of the projected image being read off on an indicator 
every half minute. 

On the basis of those readings, the professor then plotted a curve. 
At first the change was very slow; but later, much more rapid. 
He really wished to warn his hearers against the idea that there 
was any inertia or lag connected with the photographic change, 
and he set out a much simpler formula than that of Hurter and 
Drifheld, which was good enough for all practical purposes. He 
concluded by a very detailed exposition concerning the size of 
the grain of the finished plate. It was desired, in photography, 
where objects were separated from one another, but very close 
together, to represent them as separate. He interposed in the path 
of a projected beam of light diaphragms with varied sizes of 
gratings, up to 14,000 per inch, and showed the degrees of dis- 
persion caused by them on the screen, according to the coarseness 
or otherwise of the markings. 

He also showed the varied dispersions caused by using light 
of various colours. The degree of * scatter " to be expected had 
been measured in the case of both very coarse and very minute 
granulations or markings, but so far no one had adduced a reliable 
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guide bearing upon those of intermediate size. He reminded his 
hearers that Lord Rayleigh had shown that the blue colour of the 
sky was almost entirely due to the scatter produced by the molecules 
of the air themselves. 

Rev. F. C. Lambert proposed,and Mr. W. B. Fergusson seconded, 
a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for an exceedingly able and 
lucid address, which was illustrated by a very neatly planned series 
of ingenious experiments. This having been accorded by 
acclamation, Prof. Porter was handed by the chairman the gold 
medal which had been struck for the occasion. Prof. Porter 
replied in a short speech of warm gratitude for his reception and 
for the gift of the medal. 
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Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic Association will 
hold an exhibition of members’ work next month. A new class 
is included for pictures taken in the city. 


An exhaustive article, entitled ** Some kecent Aids to Time 
Development," by Alfred Watkins, is published in the current 
number of the Photographic Journal, issued by the R. P. S. 


The Art Chronicle is the title of a new periodical devoted to 
the interests and doings of those concerned with painting, sculp- 
ture, and the fine arts and crafts. It is published weekly at one 
penny. 

The portfolio secretary of the Midland Photographic Federa- 
tion asks us to remind members that November 3o is the last 
day for receiving prints from societies in the Federation for the 
portfolio. 

Cowes Camera Club's annual exhibition will be held in the 
Town Hall, Cowes, I.W., on December 15 and 16. Entry forms 
are obtainable from the hon. secretary, E. E. Vincent, 4, High 
Street, Cowes. 

Gamage's winter bazaar was opened last week. No reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. who happens to be in Holborn during the 
next few weeks should fail to call and see the bewildering array 
of goods displayed. There is something for everybody. 

The annual exhibition of the Bolton Camera Club will be 
held from January 26 to 29. The judge will be F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. Entries close January 12, and full particulars can be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr. H. Mills, Higher Bank, 
Smithills, Bolton. 

Two interesting leaflets dealing with Lancaster's enlarging 
lanterns and Lancaster's Ellipsoid enlarger for топо, have just 
been issued by J. Lancaster and Sons, of Camera House, Broad 
Street, Birmingham. These enlargers are fully described and 
illustrated, and the list will be sent free on application. 

Some remarkable new cameras will shortly appear on the 
market made by the firm of Drexler and Nagel, of Stuttgart. 
These are probably the smallest and thinnest cameras yet made. 
A review will appear shortly. The British agents are Messrs. 
Sherwood and Seldt, 15, Mount Pleasant, London, E.C. 


The death of R. Mudie Thomson, editor of the South African 
Photographic Journal, 1s reported. We regret to hear of the 
decease of this enterprising journalist, which, we learn, 
was due to heart failure. Mr. Thomson had made his journal 
a live force in the photographic world of South Africa, and was 
largely responsible for getting together the African contribution 
to the recent A. P. Colonial Exhibition. 

A useful little booklet, entitled * Large lictures on Small 
Cameras," has just been issued by Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, 
Ltd., of Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W. This deals chiefly with 
the * Adon” telephotographic lens, апа the several excellent 
illustrations which are included clearly demonstrate the advan- 
tages of using such a lens. Copies of the booklet can be 
obtained free on application to the above address. 

The Royal Photographic Society has decided to devote the 
meeting held on the third Tuesday in each month to scientific 
and technical subjects; and as it will be assumed that all who 
attend have expert knowledge of the subjects announced, 
elementary introductions will be considered unnecessary. At 
the meeting on the first Tuesday in each month, subjects of a 
less advanced character will be dealt with on practical lines. 

We read in Abel's Photographic Weekly, published in the 
U.S.A., a reference to “George Bernard Shaw on Modern 
Photography," in which the recent report in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. 1s fully quoted. The following paragraph in the introduc- 
tion is notable :—‘‘ Shaw has a great fancy for that ex- American, 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, who, in costume and mannerism, now 


out-Britishes the (C prophet in his own country! 
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“THE A. P. and Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiserin the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe А. Р. Азр P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, affüxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. Al] unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus of 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from deaters. 
The Editor's decision оп all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Fredk. 
Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. (Title of print, “ An English 
Maid.") Technical data: Plate, Salon; lens, Heliar; stop, 
F/4.5; exposure, то seconds; time of day, afternoon, November ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, platinum. 

The Second Prize to A. J. Cameron, leather manufacturer, 
Silvermills, Edinburgh. (‘litle of print, “Caller Haddies.") 
Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; snapshot with No. 2 
Brownie; time of day, mid-day, May; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, enlargement of Wellington C.C. bromide, 
toned. 

The Extra Prize to Alfred Leader, 14, Elgin Park, Bristol. 
(Title of print, “Off Southend.") Technical data: Plate, 
Marion ; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/11 ; exposure, 1-75th second ; time 
of day, 4 p.m., September; developer, M.Q.; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Henry Warner, 8o, Netherwood Road, 
West Kensington Park, W. (Title of print, “ The Summer Day 
is done at last.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; 
lens, Busch Aplanat; stop, F/6; exposure, 1 second; time of 
day, 7 p.m., September ; developer, rodinal 1-40; printing pro- 
cess, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


Miss Aline C. Head, Guernsey; Robert Ure, Pollokshields ; 
F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; Sam Oram, Grangemouth (2); 
Ernest Standish, Leeds; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; Ernest 
Pharez, Leytonstone; С. Wansey Smith, London, E.C. ; Wm. 
Baldwin, Foulridge; A. G. Thistleton, Newton Heath; John 
Archer, Southend-on-Sea. 


Clase I. 

Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; A. D. Robertson, 
Swanley Junction (2); F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; G. A. 
Tomkins, Lewisham (2) ; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; A. W. H. 
Slaughter, Manor Park; H. S. Hopkins, St. Margaret's-on- 
Thames; W. E. Cork, Colne; R. Wright, Rolleston; Albert E. 
Benney, Victoria Park ; Thomas Aitken, Lerwick; John W. P. 
Norton, Sheffield; Chas. Green, Trawden Forest; Miss С. 
Openshaw, Bury; T. Pearson Parker, York; Thomas Petty, 
West Hartlepool; Hy. Marle, Bristol; A. E. Braham, Levens- 
hulme; Alex. Taylor, Llandudno; G. Sidney Smith, East Dul- 
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wich; Thos. Duxbury, St. Helens; Hugh Н. Birks, West Hartle- 
pool ; W. J. Sayer, Chatham ; A. Rodwell, Brixton ; H. Johnston, 
Wood Green; Miss Rossi, St. John’s Wood; Thos. W. Walker, 
Sunderland; S. Kirby, Bristol. 

Classe II. 

A. E. Farrants, Manor Park; Henry Walker, Stamford; Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park; E. Alwyn Biscoe, Clissold 
Park; S. Crabtree, Leeds (2); Miss Conyers Haycraft, Black- 
heath, S.E. ; J. T. Phillips, Guernsey ; Miss Lucie Gardner, New 
Barnet; Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone; G. W. G, Paylor, 
Rochdale; Thos. Hindle, Colne; D. O. Jenkins, Aberdare; 
Thos. W. Walker, Sunderland ; Miss Mabel Thompson, Oxford ; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Geo. Philbey, Walthamstow ; J. H. P. 
Case, Bristol; Stuart S. Webb-Bowen, Streatham Hill, S.W.; 
Miss R. Thomson, London, S.W. ; J. R. Maclean, Hull; T. R. 
Creed, Bristol; Miss E. Fish, Aberdeen ; T. McAllister, Dublin ; 
A. Pomeroy, Eltham; W. R. Wickford, Birmingham. 


Classe 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginner's Prize is awarded to Miss L. R. Shakoor, 
George's Hotel, Nicosia, Cyprus. (Title of print, " From a 
Cyprus Balcony.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, 
R.R.; stop, F/64; exposure, 1 second; time of day, 11 a.m., 
November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget self- 
toning. 

Beginners’ Class. | 

F. E. К. Rossall-Sandford, Shrewsbury; Harry Garforth, 
Bradford; Miss E. R. Cowney, Seaford; Ernest Smith, Liver- 
pool; Miss Flora Betten, Sherborne; A. B. Sikes, Leicester; 
C. Uchter Knox, Alton; Percy J. Cook, St. Ives, Hunts ; G. 
Longmate, Brighouse; H. G. Spink, Hull; A. G. Nayler, 
Wimbledon; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough; Ernest Stafford, 
Saxmundham (2); H. W. Beasant, Bristol; Lloyd Elias, Llan- 
dudno; E. Jones, Seacombe; Edgar H. Hunt, Oxford; Joseph 
Bailey, Bolton; Douglas Cripps, Hove; P. Jackson, Woking - 
G. C. S. Ingram, Cardiff; Geo. Whitney, Northampton; R. W. 
Hannant, Clapham Junction; C. Rees, London, N.W. 


DONCASTER PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE rinking craze is responsible for ousting the Doncaster 
Camera Club from its annual "show ground" in the 
Dolphin Chambers, but they appear to have been fortunate in 
securing a resting-place in the Temperance Hall, St. Sepulchre 
Gate, where they opened the ninth exhibition on November 16, 
to the flourish of trumpets and other weird instruments. The 
Doncaster Art Club are the recipients of municipal patronage, 
thus benefiting to some extent by their forced removal; and one 
cannot help suggesting that the camera art, as shown at this 
exhibition, is equally worthy of official recognition and a place 
found for the annual show under the hospitable roof of the 
Corporation at Beechfield. 

The exhibition is a good one, far in advance of the last show, 
and Mr. Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., who adjudicated upon the 
exhibits, was delighted with the level of quality shown through- 
out the exhibition, which he affirmed to be fully up to the 
average provincial exhibition. We regret to hear that Dr. W. 
Fisher Ward was prevented by illness from fulfilling his engage- 


ment to act in conjunction with Mr. Keighley, an indisposition 
which we trust is only temporary. 

The other new feature at this exhibition is the reversion to a 
subdivision of classes, and thus landscape, architecture, and flower 
or figure studies were judged on their own particular merits. 
The consequence is a satisfactory entry in all the classes, and 
the striking feature of the show is the class for figure studies, 
portraiture, and animals, which pre-eminently is the first in 
point of quality. Colour photography was also well represented. 

Many well-known names appear in the award list of the open 
classes, which space precludes us from publishing in full. 

The members’ exhibits were in many instances worthy of more 
than a passing glance, but the want of space prevents their 
notice in detail. It is, however, worthy of mention that the secre. 
tary, Mr. F. A. Jordan, was successful in the open section, 
and secured a bronze plaque for an excellent study of ** Silver 
Birches.” To him also great credit is due for the highly success.. 
ful organisation and finish of the exhibition. 
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the Advertisement pages. 


IN REPLY ~ 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. ! 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
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| ; must be sent in every case (not for publication). Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRArHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked * Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 
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Darl-room Liquid Lamp. 
I am wanting a solution to fill a liquid dark-room lamp of 
my own manufacture, and require a safe light for develop- 
ing Premo film-pack films; will a solution of bichromate of 
potash be suitable? If so, what strength should the solu- 
tion be? C. H. F. (Monkton Combe). 


As you do not give us a description of your lamp, and a 
statement as to the source of light, we have to assume some 
basis. We will suppose that the stratum of liquid through 
which the light passes is two inches thick, and that the source 
of light is a fish-tail gas burner consuming about two feet of gas 
per hour. Under these circumstances a saturated solution of 
potassium bichromate (one part to nine parts of water) will give 
you a safe light provided the ordinary precautions are taken to 
prevent unnecessary exposure of the sensitive material to the 
light of the lantern. If your stratum of liquid is less than two 
inches thick, you can either reduce the light or replace the 
potassium bichromate solution by a solution of the more soluble 
sodium salt, which will dissolve in about its own weight of 
water. By the use of a saturated solution of sodium bichromate 
you may make a half-inch stratum of liquid serve with such a 
gas flame as we mention, or a one-and a-half inch stratum will 
serve with full-size fish-tail gas flame, or with a sixteen candle- 
power incandescent electric lamp. 


Local Reduction of Bromides. Ta | 
Can you suggest a reducer for local application to bromides 
that does not stain, etc. ? L. E. C. (St.. Ives). 


In any case local reduction is a difficult job, requiring much 
patience. Try the following :—Soak the print in cold water, 
lay it flat on a level slab of stout glass, blot off all surface 
moisture, then, with a soft brush, locally apply the following, 
viz., water 1 oz., potassium cyanide Io gr., taking care that this 
does not overrun the parts to be reduced. wait a minute or two, 
then wash off under a spray and repeat. Take notice that 
potassium cyanide is a very powerful and dangerous poison, 
which should always be kept under a lock and key. 


Various, 

(1) I have read somewhere that dry plates can be bathed in 
some solution which increases their sensitiveness several 
times. What is it? (2) Can over-exposed and over- 
developed plates be reduced, and then intensified; if so, 
what are the formule? (3) What books can I get on night 
and twilight photography, so as to get some guide for expo- 
sures? (4) I find many films have under-exposed portions ; 
how can this be remedied? A. H. (Paris). 


(1) You are probably thinking of some of the numerous solu- 
tions used for bathing dry plates so as to increase their sensi- 
tiveness to certain colours. For instance, erythrosin, 1 gr.; 
alcohol, 1 drachm ; water, 20 oz. ; ammonia (10 per cent. solu- 
tion), 1 oz. This is made up twelve hours before it is required. 
It is then carefully filtered. If a plate is bathed in this for 
about three minutes, then dried and exposed, it will be found 
that it has increased sensitiveness to green. Of course the 
bathing and drying have to be done in the dark. But as colour- 
sensitive (ortho-, iso-, pan-cnromatic) plates are now easily 
obtainable it is not advisable for the amateur to take the risks 
attending sensitising his own plates in this way. (2) Yes, this 
is often a useful procedure. Reduce in the hypo-ferricyanide 
bath until the fog is removed, but stop reducing before the 
shadow detail is lost, wash very thoroughly, then intensify 
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either by the mercury, chromium, or best of all, the silver pro- 
cess. (3) “ Night Photography," by R. Dykes, post free 1s. 2d. ; 
" Magnesium Light Photography," by F. J. Mortimer, post free 
1s. 2d., are the two standard books on these subjects (both 
obtainable from our publishers). (4) If the exposure has been 
insufficient to impress a developable image there is no means 
of developing what is not there. The only remedy is to make 
a new negative, giving longer exposure. 


Copying to Scale. 
I am in the habit of copying pictures to scale according to 
the well-known formula for exact multiples; but how can I 
apply it for fractions, say, 14 times, etc.? 

~ C. S. M. (Kilburn). 

This is quite simple if you will only regard the linear size of 
the original and of the copy as a proportion for a moment. 
Suppose the length of original and of copy to be in the propor- 
tion of a to 4, and you are using a lens of f inches focal-length, 


then the lens to original distance EEIZ 
a+b) 
copy íi = х5 


For example, supposing you are using a lens of 15 inches focal 
length, and that the long side-of the original is 6 inches, and 
this you want to be 1o inches on your negative or copy. Now 
6 to 10 is the same proportion as 3 to 5, and we are less likely 
to make mistakes with the smaller numbers. In this case a=3, 
6=5, and f=15. To find “ lens to original" distance add 3 and 
5 (getting 8), multiply this by 15 (getting 120), and divide this 
by 5 (getting 24). To get lens to negative or copy distance, add 
3 to 5, multiply this by 15, and divide the result by 3 (getting 
40). We thus get the two conjugate distances, 24 to 40, which 
it will be seen are in the proportion of 3 to s. If this is not 
quite clear, write again. 


Airbells on Films. 
I have got some very small air-bells on films during develop- 
ment, etc. (2) My lens has only three stops. Which should 
be used for sunsets? E. R. J. (Bournemouth). 


If the spots are very small and vou print on matt-surface 
paper, they probably will not show in the print. They can be 
stopped out by touching the place with the point of a very fine 
brush and a little opaque water-colour, e.g., lampblack, ver- 
million, etc. The brush and colour must be nearly dry, or the 
colour will run to the edge of the “ pinhole.” (2) Question too 
general for a precise reply. Answer depends on rapidity of 
plate, month, hour, weather. Roughly speaking, a sunset pic- 
ture will require four to twelve times the exposure that is 
required during the middle hours of the day. At this time of 
the year you may safely use your largest stop and an exposure 
of, say, one-fifth of a second as a test or trial. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 105. 10d. 
Canada  .. ki у is 6s. 6d. M " 13S. 
Other Countries .. ,, * 75. 6d. " " 15S. 


Cheques to be made payable (o HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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While showing his bird pictures at the ‘‘ Royal" the other 
night, Mr. Oliver G. Pike exacted heavy toll from his hearers’ 
imagination. For example, he asked them to perceive in the 
blurred photograph of the head of a wild duck a resemblance to 
the characteristic profile of the late Mr. Gladstone. The resem- 
blance was, indeed, really striking—that is to say, provided that 
one made allowances, and that the points of supposed identity 
were carefully traced round with the finger. Then he put for- 
ward the carte de visite of a young heron as the express image 
of another famous statesman, minus monocle and orchid, and 
with the features a trifle more accentuated and the expression 
a shade less intelligent. There is, of course, no limit to this 
ready-made caricature if one does not insist upon small details. 
Personally I persuaded myself to believe that I saw in the 
features of the stormy petrels a distinct resemblance to some 
R.P.S. members who will come a-ramping at the next annual 
meeting ; and when the photograph of the “ Nevermore ” raven 
appeared on the screen, I really had to take desperate measures 
with myself in order to make sure that I was not gazing on the 
portrait of a certain editor, taken at the moment when somebody 
said something about a new Camera Club. 


A Battery о! Adjectives. 

In matters of art criticism it is the custom of some writers to 
pay a particular compliment to one man by turning his name 
into an adjective. Thus the Morning Post the other day referred 
to the work of a certain artist as Peter Grahamish; while an 
evening paper, callous to the cries of a helpless public, has sug- 
gested Tademite as a fitting description of marble when it is 
pictured on canvas. Weird beyond all things may be the words 
hoisted into the English language in this way. When the usual 
vocabulary is exhausted, we can begin to describe a gleam on 
a cloistered floor as quite Kimberian in character, and some frag- 
ment of a physiognomy as Coburnesque; while in dealing with 
novel effects in lighting, what hinders us from speaking of Essen- 
high Corkey? The real difficulty will come in when we reach 
such a name as is adorned by Mr. F. H. Evans. Evanish is 
obvious, but it would be mixed up with evanish, which means 
“to die away," and this can hardly be said to be characteristic 
either of the man or his work. And to call the work of his 
disciples Evansgelic would be too suggestive of pietism, master 
of the fretted aisle though he be. But these things will right 
themselves somehow, and brains are fertile. 


Spectacular Battles. 

American life seems to be set to the whir of the cinematograph 
machine. A writer in a Chicago daily, who has been dreaming 
about the battlefield of the future, tells how an aide informed 
the general that the enemy were advancing upon his left wing. 
The general, however, only raised his field-glass and waited. 
* Are you waiting for reinforcements,. kenéral?" he was asked. 
““ Reinforcements ! " thundered the general; "certainly not. I’m 
waiting for the moving-picture man.” At that moment the run- 
about bearing the picture-machine whirled into position, and the 
battle began. In another part of the same paper I read that the 
American Museum of Natural Histofy: has” sent a couple of 
entomologists to East Africa to take moving pictures of armies 
‘of ants, which are known to conduct warlike enterprises with 
Napoleonic energy and precision. А  picture-study of their 
strategy may be the means of reorganising the world's War 
Offices. I understand that quite a number of people are daily 
haunting the crypt of St. Paul's in the expectation of hearing 
"Wellington and Nelson turn in their graves. 


The Slashing Style. 

A pleasant freshness, like that which blows across its own 
marshlands, greets me from Cambridge as I open a local 
journal describing the photographic club's show at the Guild. 
hall. The frank criticism is refreshing by contrast to the undis- 
criminating eulogy which is too frequently the stock-in-trade of 
the local journalist. After saying a sweet thing, like ©“ Most of 
the pictures are too true to be good," the writer tells us of one 
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work that “it requires the knife to make it a good picture " ; of 
a certain portrait that it is ‘‘ monstrous ” ; of a flower study that 
it is “horribly real"; and of a scene in a forest that it is 
"really horrible"; while ‘‘the novices exhibit such poor stuff 
that one almost suspects them of being old stagers under assumed 
names." This is good, and I look for great things from that 
critic. If one must be undiscriminating—and I am not sufh- 
ciently acquainted with the Cambridge exhibits to say definitely 
that he has been—it is better to be undiscriminating in handing 
out condemnation than in handing out praise. The eulogist 
generally remains a eulogist to the end of the chapter; but the 
slasher sooner or later abandons the bludgeon for the rapier, 
and may one day reach the highest point of critical excellence— 
namely, the ability to pen the ambiguous criticism. Every 
gentlemanly critic takes as his model the reply of Lord Beacons- 
field to the young author, saying that he would lose no time in 
reading his book. Already there are indications of it in the 
criticism under notice. 


Littie Drops of Water. 

That most valuable of all the substances used in photography, 
expressed by the formula H,O, has a way of being Wüobtaidable 
if one goes to such a country as Spain. I have heard of one of 
our workers in the period of his innocence putting up at an hotel 
in Madrid and calling for water. The waiter brought him a 
quantity in a teaspoon, but wore an expression so very melan- 
choly that the visitor implored him to take it back and pour it 
into the Manzanares, the name of the trickle which filters 
through the Spanish capital. ' It needs it more than I,” he 
said, in a noble spirit of renunciation. After listening to Mr. 
W. Pringle's lecture on Spanish travel at the Blenheim Club the 
other evening, I imagine that the native photographers use wine 
instead of water for their dark-room operations. I have no idea 
in what way sherry development would modify a plate, not 
caring to waste sherry in making experiments. But perhaps it 
would give it what the wine merchants call the “ full-bodied- 
ness" of the sparkling liquor itself. In a daring moment Mr. 
Pringle decided to photograph a fountain playing in a Spanish 
drawing-room, and therefore he paid liberally to have the water 
turned on. But long before the five minutes’ exposure was com- 
pleted the supply of the precious fluid gave out, and he was 
reduced either hurriedly to disburse again or to pencil in the 
image upon the negative. He chose the latter alternative. 
Photographing for the Press. 


It is consoling to appreciate that while so many of our old 
and respectable professions (such as those of the travelling 
pieman, the street acrobat, and the muffin seller) are rapidly 
becoming extinct, new professions are always arising to take 
their place. Foremost among these is that of the press photo- 
grapher. It is no longer left to the enterprising amateur who, 
seeking for “extra pin-money,” harasses the Editor with topical 
snapshots several days too late to be of use. The business is 
now run scientifically on business lines by the professional 
press photographers. These gentlemen are not all of the same 
calibre, and the best man has the pull over his rivals. But it is 
not necessarily the best photographer who pushes ahead ; better 
the man who can stand snubs and rebuffs, who can slither 
through the legs of a ten-deep crowd and snap the Derby dog 
in the way of an (otherwise) Derby winner, a sleight-of-hand 
professor who can pass the flunkies at the gate as a high-born 
guest and, at the right moment, produce a camera from the 
folds of his cravat. Savoir faire counts roo on a division, as 
they say in political circles, and the photographer who can afford 
a course in good manners at one of the County Council's con- 
tinuation classes starts better equipped than his fellows in this 
particular profession. 

Ciearing Up the Ambiguous. 


I presume that the paragraphist who announced “ Passe. 
partout Farming” as the subject of a forthcoming lecture before 
the Sheffield society really had in mind a new development 
in the art of landscape gardening. Also that the reporter of 
the proceedings of another photographic society іп the mid. 
lands, in saying that “the delight of the audience, presided 
over by Mr. A., in the absence of the president, Mr. B.. was 
conveyed to him," did not mean what some cynical person might 
suggest he meant. 
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"THE WATCHER. | : By BERTRAM PARK. 
The original of his ficture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Seciety’s Exhibition. 
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SUNSHINE IN AN OLD CLOISTER 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE BUTTER MARKET, MIDDLEBURG. 


By F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
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The Christmas Number of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws will be issued next 


week. As in the past, the high reputation 
АМ “А. P" of the “А. P." special numbers will be 
SPECIAL. well maintained. The issue will be 
greatly enlarged. Many extra pages 
will be added, including extra art pages, and 
extra illustrations. The articles will be season- 


able, and every reader will find something new and 
good in next week’s issue. As on previous occasions, 
when special enlarged numbers have been issued, we 
must ask readers who are not regular subscribers to 
order their copies well in advance from bookstalls or 
newsagents, otherwise they are likely to be dis- 
appointed. The '' А. P.” Summer and Autumn Num- 
bers were sold out immediately on publication. 
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Rumour has been rife as to the formation of ап 
Eastern Counties Federation of photographic societies. 
The possibility of such a federa- 
tion has frequently occurred to 
us as beip ei desirable when it 
is consideréd fhat the East 
Coast district contains a number of energetic and 
flourishing societies which are eitlier uic исеп 
or, if federated, are comparatively isolated and 
cannot participate as much as would be desirable in the 
advantages offered by the federations. Notable 
instances are Norwich, Cambridge, Southend-on-Sea, 
ipswich, Boston and Chelmsford, to mention only a few, 
and when it is realised what good work such societies 
as Norwich, Cambridge, and Southend-on-Sea are doing, 
and the capable workers they include, it will be seen 
that here is the nucleus for a very flourishing federation. 
Norwich appears to suggest itself as supplying leaders 
in the movement, and no doubt Cambridge will supply 
a very strong working party. We hope to see the idea 


crystallise into a successful organisation in the near 
future. 


AN EASTERN COUNTIES 
FEDERATION. 


Some Hints on A p ne Photography, 
(/iius.), by Rev. А. Е. Murray, 
B.A - o 
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The Cambridge exhibition, which recently took place 
at the Guildhall in the famous University town, will 
rank as one of the best of the series yet 

THE CAMBRIDGE held under the auspices of the Cam- 
EXHIBITION. bridge and District Photographic 
Club. Well supported and strong 

members’ classes speak well for the vitality of this club, 
and, as in the case of one or two other well-known photo- 
graphic associations in this country, notably the Hack-. 
ney and South London societies, the presence of such 
a notable array of fine work from inside sources is a 
sure indication that the club, with a membership of 
nearly 150, is progressing on the right lines. The posi- 
tion that the Cambridge club is earning for itself is a 
sound one, and the support accorded to the open classes 
shows the high esteem in which it is held by exhibitors. 
We are glad to report that the exhibition was a big suc- 
cess, with a large attendance of visitors. Mr. T. J. 
Sowdon is a hard-working secretary, and has certainly 
achieved a notable success this year. The exhibition, 
which was the fifth of the series, was opened by Professor 
Howard Marsh (Master of Downing), supported by the 


Mayor of Cambridge. 
© Gg og 


The behaviour of plates and films under conditions of 
great cold has been studied recently by Dr. Kuhlfahl, of 
Dresden, who has obtained some 

THE EFFECT OF COLD interesting and unexpected re- 
ON SENSITIVENESS. Sults. The effect of cold on 
sensibility is verv striking; cer- 

tain plates tested by him, and used at a temperature of 
twelve degrees (Centigrade) below zero, appeared to 
have lost nearly half their sensitiveness, and therefore 
required double the normal exposure; the effect of cold 
on the films tested was practically negligible, their nor- 
mal sensitiveness being retained even when used at a 
temperature of twenty degrees below the zero point. 
This remarkable difference would hardly stand good for 
all plates and films, and there was probably some 
specific constituent in the emulsion with which the plates 
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were coated to account for their lessened sensitiveness. 
Cold, however, affects all chemical actions, and mav 
well affect the rate of action of the light on the sensitive 
salts. ® е e 


Readers are reminded of the adjourned meeting of the 
new London Camera Club, to be held at the Gaiety 
Restaurant on Tuesday, December 7th, «at 
3.30. The Earl of Crawford, the president- 
elect, will again take the chair. Sir W. 
de W. Abney, K.C.B., has accepted the vice- 
presidency of the club, and, as a result of the last 
meeting, and the notices thereof which have appeared in 
the Press, a further number of applications for member- 
ship have been received, and there appears every pros- 
pect of the club being a success. In the meantime Mr. 
Reginald Craigie will be pleased to send full particulars 
to all intending members. His address is 32, Windsor 
Court, Bayswater, W. 


THE NEW 
L.C.C. 


o E & 

It is by no means difficult, even for an amateur photo- 
grapher, to make pictures which possess the peculiarity 
of giving off a phosphorescent light. 
LUMINOUS The process is, certainly, a little tedious, 
PHOTOGRAPHS. but with some practice this difficulty 
is easily overcome. The luminous sub- 
stance used is white calcium sulphide, which, after being 
exposed to light, gives off a glow in the dark. As this 
substance causes changes when in contact with bichro- 
mate of potassium, the period of contact must be 
shortened as much as possible. А German con- 
temporarv advises the preparation of a solution of thirty 
grammes of gelatine in ten times the amount of water 
by weight; heat slowly, and stir in three grammes of 
bichromate of potassium and twelve grammes of the 
phosphorescent sulphide of calcium. With the mass 
thus obtained coat a piece of ordinary celluloid film, 
allow it to dry, and place it in a printing frame under 
‘the positive, submitting it to the light in such a way that 
the uncoated celluloid surface is in contact with the 
positive. The duration of the exposure should be about 
the same as in the case of a carbon print; the develop- 
ment is effected with warm water in the same way. The 
applications of these luminous photographs, which only 
need preliminary exposure to light to make them glow 
in the dark, will occur to many readers on the look-out 

for novelties for Christmas. 
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Readers are reminded of the competition which has 
been announced in both THE A. P. AND P. М. and in 
The Studio for a design for a prize plaque 

THE “A. P” to be used as the award in the “A. P.” 
PLAQUE. competitions. Cash prizes of three guineas 
and two guineas are offered for the two 

best designs suitable for a plaque to be cast in bronze 
or other metal. Competitors are given a free hand in 
regard to motive and general style and design. It must 
be original and suitable for execution in relief. 
Drawings must be in Indian ink and wash, and competi- 
tors are required to state whether thev are prepared, in 
the event of receiving one of the prizes, to execute a 
model of their design in working size. It is open to any 
competitor to submit such a plaster model at his own 
risk instead of a drawing. Full particulars were pub- 
lished in the September number of The Studio, and that 
journal also contained a coupon which must be used 
when submitting the designs. The judges of the com- 
petition will be the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. and 
the Editor of The Studio. The competition closes оп 


December 7, 1999. 


December 315, by which date all drawings and models 
(if any) must reach the London office of The Studio, 11, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 
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The claim of an Italian professor to send photographs 
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by wire by а “© new " method has been taken seriously 

by some of the lay press, and though 

THE NEW the method is possible, its utter im- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


practicability becomes apparent if a 
moment’s thought be given to the 
professor’s system of transmission. A photograph is 
decomposed into elementary °“ signs,’ which are 
designated by letters of the alphabet. Thus, if a half- 
plate photograph were to be transmitted, it would be 
‘decomposed ’’ into, sav, components similar to those 
of a coarse half-tone picture, made with a thirty line to 
the inch screen. This would mean over twenty-seven 
thousand component parts, each of which, according 
to its density, etc., would be represented by a letter. 
The operator at the receiving end would receive a pic- 
ture made up of these twenty-seven thousand letters, 
translated back, either automatically or by himself, into 
dots or tones of the corresponding density. Thus, with 
the most rapid telegraph operator in existence, the 
transmission of a photograph would take anything 
between two and six hours, apart from the '' decom- 
position ° and °“ reconstitution °’; one of these could 
doubtless be made automatic, but the other would pro- 
bably take some days for each single photograph. 
$ Е x 
A new alloy, which had been originally intended for 
the construction of flying machines, will probably find 
considerable application to photographic 
А NEW work, and is a mixture of magnesium and 
ALLOY. zinc in about the proportion of one hundred 
and fifty to one, in which also a small trace of 
sodium and aluminium are incorporated. The allov is 
stated to be about forty per cent. lighter than 
aluminium, and similar to magnalium in appearance. 
and its tenacity is about the same as that of magnalium. 
Such alloys as these have obtained a position of great 
importance in modern camera construction, owing chiefly 
to the rigidity they make possible in the case of the very 
small cameras of high quality now so popular. In large 
cameras also the wood is gradually being replaced bv a 
light allov, especially in the portable kinds. 


eS ышы 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 
Winter society meetings. The fros and cons of terminating 


each meeting with,a lantern display of members’ slides. Should 
a "critic" be elected for each such display to give his views 
and comments on the slides shown ? 

Is pictorial quality or likeness more important in a portrait? 
Ought the question of the final result as an exhibition picture t^ 
be considered when taking a portrait, or ought the sitters feel- 
ings to be placed first? Ought a portrait study to be treate! 
purely on a decorative basis, or ought the effect on the sitters 
relatives to be taken into consideration? 

The mechanics of print trimming (as a supplementarv discus- 
sion to the zwsthetics of this subject). The cutting knife or 
wheel, and conditions of cutting the dry or damp sheet. The 
base or cutting surface: cardboard, end-grain wood, ordinary 
board, glass zinc. Guides and templets for straight lines c: 
curves. Use of a mask, white, dark, or intermediate, as a pre- 
liminary study before finally cutting. The mask either cut from 
the sheet or formed of adjustable strips. 

Remind the hon. sec. that the next issue of THE А. P. aan 
P. N. will be the Christmas Number. Tell him to order some 
extra copies in advance and send them to members instead cf 
Christmas cards. It will be a much appreciated gift, full oí 
good pictures and seasonable articles. 
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EAR STOPPHARD, 
I sympathise so 
thoroughly with your 
grumble about ‘‘ fuzzy and 
muzzy prints," that I have 
dropped my work in order to 
answer your letter by return. If 
you will be patient with me, | 
will try and explain how right 
and how wrong you are. 

Of course, the anastigmats are calculated to give very 
fine definition, but this is no reason why sharp defini- 
tion should always be aimed at. Dallmeyer’s Bergheim 
lens is calculated to give very soft definition, yet this is 
no argument that soft definition is always desirable. If 
you were quite logical you would see that your present 
lens has been calculated, at a great cost, to give a sharp 
and flat field when working at F/6.8, and you would 
always work at F/6.8 instead of invariably stopping 
down to F/16 or F/32. 

You must surely realise that an exhibition photo- 
graph is intended to be viewed at a distance of several 
yards; and if the picture closes up, comes together, 
and looks clear and coherent at the distance of several 
yards, you cannot justly find fault with the definition. 

On the other hand, if a picture refuses to close up as 
you step away from it, there is certainly something quite 
wrong with the accents and rendering of gradations. If 
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INTERREGNUM. 
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Special to ‘‘The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’ 


T is a good many years now since the cry of ‘‘ Stag- 
nation" was raised in photographic circles, 
followed by much discussion. It has seemed to 
me that the photographic world is passing through 

such a period of stagnation just now, and one wonders 
whether, as so often happens in the history of art, it 
is the prelude to an outburst of fresh creative energy. 
Looking round, one can hardly help feeling that 
to-day the art world is passing through an interregnum. 
Periods of stagnation come always between great 
creative periods. History repeats itself in interposing 
an interregnum. After the brilliant epoch of the later 
eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries, there came 
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vou would only realise this, and point out such defects 
at the next exhibition of your society—'' This large 
head closes up as one steps away from it; but that grows 
more and more fuzzy as one looks at it from a distance ”’ 
—you would be doing much good to the cause of pic- 
torial photography. 

Again, vou seem to class all photographs which do 
not give a full scale of gradations, under the term 

'"muzzy.'" A man with your knowledge must know 
that a high toned print, with clean, soft, pearly grada- 
tions, calls for a vast amount of technical skill; and that 
a low toned print, with rich, luminous shadows, shows 
an equal amount of sound technique. 

But if a photograph in the high key be flat and vague, 
vou might point out that this defect is the result of 
chemical fog or faulty manipulation, and that such short 
cuts to °“ art " are cheap and paltry. 

If a low toned print be muddy, it would only be a 
kindness to remind others that, as long as there is 
sufficient light to take a photograph, so long must the 
subject be luminous. 

I do not suppose that vou will ever like soft definition 
or a contracted scale of gradations, personally; but you 
might tolerate work that is free from the defects I have 
mentioned. 

If you point out real fuzziness and real muzziness, 
you will be an invaluable member of your society.— 
Yours sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON. 
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a restful interval, and it is ques- 
tionable if it has yet passed away. 
Apart from photography, it 1s inter- 
esting to note how the great ones 
have fallen out of the ranks, and to e 
observe the gaps, alas! they have ر‎ 
left. In art, to which we first of all 
naturally turn, one recalls how uninteresting the exhibi- 
tions have become; there are not wanting those who 
declare that the Academy and other exhibitions of 
painting have grown steadily less interesting each year. 
There are many clever painters, men with a wonderful 
grasp of technique, but are there any really inspired? 
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Turner, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Whistler have 
all long gone, and the walls of to-day have none to 
step into their places. 

In music, whom have we since Wagner and 
Tchaikowsky left us? True, there are Debussy and 
Strauss, but is their wonderfully original and unique 
work such as will rank as the truly great with 
posterity ? True, also, there is one very gratifving thing 
as regards our own country: British composers are 
coming into their own at last. In literature, whom 
have we to walk in the shoes of Dickens and Thackeray 
and those great lights of the last century? Whom have 
we to console us for Meredith and Swinburne, both only 
just gone, the last of our great Victorian giants? 

Sculpture, which seemed to have fallen of late upon 
such evil days, has begun to reassert itself once more, 
certainly largely due to the influence of Rodin and his 
followers. But architecture—what can one say of it? 
-—such an outcast as it has become in many 
places, where our cities and suburbs are hideous by 
day, and doubly so bv night, when the sky-signs and 
searchlights that scream to us of the sublimity of pills 
and soap iluminate that which might be pardoned for 
hiding its face in the darkness. And why is this so? 


Can one wonder, one might ask, when we remember 
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ROM time to time much has been written in the photo- 
F graphic press on the bad keeping qualities of sodium 

sulphite and its solutions, but comparatively few 
photographers have any precise idea as to the rate at which 
this useful salt deteriorates, and still less as to the most 
favourable conditions for preserving it. 

Sodium sulphite solutions, as we all know, tend to absorb 
oxygen from the air, and become converted into sodium 
sulphate, which, from a photographic point of view, if not 
harmful, is at least quite useless. It is only, I believe, 
within the last few years that any scientific study has been 
made of the conditions under which this salt oxidises, and 
our knowledge of the matter is mainly due to the work of 
Lumière and Seyewetz, and of Titoff. | 

With regard to the salt in its solid form, MM. Lumière 
and Sevewetz have shown that its rate of oxidation 
is negligible when exposed to dry air. On the other hand, 
in moist air, especially if the temperature is high, it oxidises 
with considerable rapiditv. Thus, with our salt in the 
solid form, we need onlv take the precaution of keeping it 
thoroughly dry, and not leave it in a damp atmosphere. 

It is with regard to the solutions that the difficulty comes 
in. If we fill a well-stoppered bottle completely with a 
solution, no air can get at it. and the solution will keep 
practically indefinitely.* But each time solution is taken 
from the bottle fresh air takes its place, and under ordinary 
conditions, oxidation proceeds rapidly. 

A paper published in 1903 by Titoff gives the results of a 
number of experiments with regard to the influence on the 
rate of oxidation exercised bv foreign substances in solu- 
tion, and it was found that excessively small quantities of 
certain substances—copper sulphate being the most active 
of those examined—enormously increase the rate of oxida- 
tion of solutions in presence of air. Many other metallic 


[* Messrs. Marion and Co. supply a special bottle with expanding air- 
bladder inside that practically achieves this purpose.—En.] 


The Preservation of Sodium Sulphite Solutions. 


By J. H. WIGNER, Ph.D. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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that we live in an age when a depraved public is 
pandered to by a money-seeking sensational press, and 
cheapness is god; when any attempt to raise the level 
of things is jeered at; when the day is that of the small 
man with the loud voice—and the public always pays 
more heed to noise than reason; an age when all that 
is false, glaring, and indecent in its power of attraction 
pushes to the wall purity, truth and merit? 

But of photography, even if there is nothing of a 
startling nature in creative art, one thing there certainly 
is that is noticeable, and that is that there is no dying 
down of general interest. The manufacturer and the 
dealer still flourish, and the great army of the 
ordinary worker—the man who amuses himself with a 
hobby, belongs to no school or society, perhaps takes 
no journal—does not dwindle. 

The resources, the applications, and the scope of 
photography are all but limitless. It is used now in 
almost every possible art and science. And those who 
once take up photography practically never give it up 
again—absolutely; I have only known one man who 
gave up the hobby of photography permanently, and 
never cared to take it up again, but he was a most hope- 
less individual, a man who tried everything and found 
no satisfaction in anything, so—he does not count. 
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salts—for example, silver nitrate and potassium bichromate 


—have a similar effect in a much smaller degree, as also do 
carbon dioxide and hydrochloric acid. Among salts having 
practically no effect are mercuric chloride and sodium 
sulphate, the latter a fact of some importance, as showing 
that the rate of oxidation as time goes on is not materially 
affected by the amount of sulphate formed. On the other 
hand, certain substances hinder oxidation, amongst them 
being caustic soda and mannitol, generally known as 
mannite. Titoff’s experiments were done mostly with very 
dilute solutions of about 1-sth per cent., but the general 
effects are probably much the same for stronger solutions. 
Excessive care was taken to prepare a highly-purified dis- 
tilled water for these experiments, and the results showed 
that with this water the rate of oxidation was much less than 
with ordinary distilled water, which, contrary to the preva- 
lent notion, is by no means absolutely pure, although very 
much purer than any natural water. 

It was, I imagine, due to Titoff's experiments that the 
suggestion was made to use mannite as a preservative of 
sulphite solutions (see “P. N.” February 1, 1907, p. 94). 
Mannite is a crystalline solid, easily soluble in water, having 
certain chemical relationships to the sugars, and also to 
glycerin. Titoff presumably preferred it to glycerin for his 
experiments, because it can comparatively easily be purified 
to a much higher extent than is possible with glycerin. 

It occurred to me that the statement, * The best way to 
preserve a sodium sulphite solution was to add a very small 
quantity of mannitol to it," and that “a solution made up 
with r-10th per cent. of this would keep indefinitely," was 
on the face of it probably an exaggeration; but by way of 
testing it certain comparative experiments were made with 
solutions of sulphite, both alone and in presence of a little 
mannite, which in their turn led on to others. I deal as 
briefly as possible with the mannite experiments first. A 
$ per cent. solution of sodium sulphite was taken, the 
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amount of sulphite present accurately determined, and 
equal portions set in three exactly similar flasks. One solu- 
tion was left untouched, to the second was added 1-10th per 
cent, of mannite, and to the third ı per cent. of mannite. 
After twenty-four hours and after forty-eight hours samples 
were taken, and the percentage of unchanged sulphite 
determined as before. The forty-eight hours observation 
showed that the sulphite of the plain solution was completely 
oxidised to sulphate. The solution containing 1-10th per 
cent. of mannite contained little more than 1-1oth the 
Original amount of sulphite, while that containing 1 per 
cent. of mannite contained rather less than half the original 
amount. The experiment showed clearly enough that 
although the mannite has a retarding influence on the oxida- 
tion, it by no means prevents it, and, moreover, that there is 
no point whatever in limiting the amount of mannite to 
1-10th per cent. when 1 per cent. is so much more effective. 
Many other series of experiments were made, but one only 
need be quoted, and that in brief. Messieurs Lumiére and 
Seyewetz in 1905 pointed out that a similar “ anti-oxidation ” 
effect to that claimed for mannite was exerted by most of 
the photographic developing agents, hydroquinone being on 
the whole the most to be recommended. Experiments show 
that, from the photographer’s point of view, we have here 
the true solution of the difficulty. In my own experiments 
I took eight bottles (ordinary 8 oz. medicine bottles, of 
the same make and approximately the same dimensions). 
Into these I put 100 cubic centimétres of each of the follow- 
ing solutions respectively, and left them standing together, 
uncorked and exposed to the air of the room. Equal small 
quantities were abstracted at intervals over a period of 
twelve days, and the sulphite accurately determined in each 
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OOD photographs 
of fruit, flowers, 
and other inani- 
mate objects are few 
and far between, as 
compared with land- 


scapes, portraits, and 
architectural studies. 
There appear to be 
several reasons for 
this. 

One las far  -as 


flowers are concerned, 
at least), no doubt, is 
the fact that a mono- 
chrome rendering of 
brilliant colours, unless 
very carefully executed 
with regard to tone 
values, is far from 
satisfactory, and, even 
if well done, the result 
will seldom appeal to 
the average photo- 
grapher or exhibition 
patron. This seems to be conclusively proved when one con- 
siders that flowers having but very delicate tints are almost 
invariably chosen for photographic portrayal. 

It is with the question of lighting that these notes will deal 
chiefly. Having tried various methods, both in the open and 
in ordinary rooms, it was finally decided to construct a minia- 
ture studio, in which the light could be under perfect control. 
For this purpose an old picture frame was utilised to act as a 
background holder, and two wings were made of window-blind 
laths. 

Having decided on the size of the backgrounds to be used 
(30 inches by 20 inches will be large enough), and failing a 
picture frame, procure some long strips of plain deal 2 in. by 
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A STUDIO IN 


Some Hints on Flower and Still-life Photography which wiil} be ‘useful in 


BY H. M. HAMES. э, 


case. The results at the end of twelve days are shown in 
the following table :— 


Percentage 


Original Final loss on amt. 


Solution taken. sulphite aoe pagar in 
percent. present. 
I. Sodium sulphite ........... 5.18 2.94 2.24 43.1 
2; ^ eem I0.30 3.29 7.07 68:2 
3. js "erem 15.54 11.80 3.74 24.1 
4. "i FM. xen 20.72 - 37.85 $37 16.3 
5. a S. ^c HORS 25.90 23.10 2.8 10.8 
6. " sx с Ус 
cent, plycerm) Saab $6.18. "3:63 1:55 298 
7. Sodium sulphite (+ 1 per 
cent. Mannite) сн EE” 442 00 10% 


8. Sodium sulphite (+ .05 
per cent. hydroquinone) 5.18 5.25 nil. nil. 

In this experiment, owing to the greater depth of liquid, 
oxidation took place more slowly, and apparently under such 
circumstances the effect of mannite is even less marked than 
before. Glycerin (which one remembers using twenty years 
ago in photographic developers) has a rather better effect, 
but neither did more than hinder oxidation to a small extent. 
On the other hand, hydroquinone seems a perfect preserva- 
tive, the amount of .oxidation, if any, being more than 
balanced by the slight concentration of the liquid due to 
evaporation. From these results we see that far and away 
the best method of preserving sulphite solutions is to add a 
small quantity of certain developing agents, say about four 
grains to the pint. Even more powerful than hydroquinone 
is said to be glycin. For most purposes this small addition 
is unattended with any drawbacks. 
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Christmas Card Making. 
Special to ** The A. P. and P. N." 


1 in. and make a frame 31 in. by 20 in. for the size background 
mentioned. 

The simpiest way to join the four corners is to halve and 
screw them (fig. 1). Along the top and bottom edges of the 
frame, tack a blind lath (the lath used to weight the bottom of 
window-blinds), long enough to allow about an inch to project 
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each side (figs. 2 and 4). 
by 1 in., and two small turn-buttons. Bend the pieces of brass 
into the shape of the letter L, and drill a couple of holes in the 
longer leg of each, to take screws by which they are to be 
fastened to the under side of the bottom bar of the frame, the 
shorter legs projecting beyond its face sufficiently to just grip 
the backgrounds (figs. 2 and 3). 


Obtain two pieces of thin brass, 2 in. 
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Screw the buttons to the face of the top bar, having first 
tacked on pieces of card of the same thickness as the back- 
grounds (fig. 4). In use the background is placed behind the 
two brass clips, the buttons, when turned over the face of it, 
holding it in position. 

The wings (the same size as the frame) are made of four pieces 
of blind lath, and are simply tacked together at each corner 
with three or four small nails (fig. s). 

Into the top and bottom ends of one of the uprights of these 
wings drive a small nail or sprig, leaving a spike to engage with 
holes made in the ends of the laths, which were nailed to the 
top and bottom of the background frame. This will keep the 
wings upright. 

Into the top end only of the other side of the wings drive 
another sprig leaving a spike; a lath, as long as the width of 
the frame, having a hole at both ends to engage with these 
spikes, will keep the wings rigid when the curtains are arranged. 
When not in use, the wings are easily removed, and the whole 
will pack flat and take up very little space. 


Curtains, Backgrounds, and Blinds. 

The curtains may be of muslin or calico (or one of each), long 
enough, when laid across the top of the studio, to reach to the 
bottom of each wing. They may be either in one piece, as 
far as width is concerned, or preferably in two or three, so as to 
be able to control the lighting more perfectly. 

A piece of opaque material for the top is useful, to cut off all 
or part of the light, being attached by means of drawing pins to 
the top bars of the wings. 

Curtains may be dispensed with altogether, and paper of 
varying opacity pinned to tbe wings in the required position, 
white paper on the shadow side making an admirable reflector 
when one is needed. 

The backgrounds consist of pieces of stout card distempered 
in various depths of green or grey (a white one will be of use 
too); some of them will be better if gradated, one from corner 
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to corner, another from side to side, and a third from top to 
bottom ; each of these can, of course, be used either way up. 

The opaque top blind will be a useful accessory in the lighting 
of the background ; if the back edge of it is moved toward the 
front, and top light allowed to play upon the background, a nicely 
gradated effect from top to bottom can be obtained ; if one of the 
back corners is turned toward the opposite front corner the 
gradation will be diagonal. By having one of the curtains of 
opaque material, it can be manipulated so that the gradation 1s 
from side to side. Another very useful background can be made 
by rolling a piece of thin card so that it forms a segment of a 
cylinder, either upright or horizontal. 


Lighting and Arrangement. 

If it be desired to emphasise the lighting of one particular 
flower, it can be managed by using tissue paper (one or more 
thicknesses) on the wing nearer the source of light, and piercing 
a hole of the necessary size so as to direct a pencil of light on 
to the flower. 

Flowers are at once the most beautiful, graceful, and yet sim- 
plest of all inanimate objects, and the aim of the photographer 
should be to bring out these points to the full. Strive for sim- 
plicity of arrangement; it is seldom, at least in the hands of a 
novice, that a mass of blooms will make a decorative arrange- 
ment. One to five blooms (odd numbers are best) will be found 
the safest to commence with, but when a certain facility in 
arrangement has been obtained, don't be bound down by con- 
ventionalities, aim at being original. In still-life studies (so- 
called) other than fruit and flowers, guard against incongruities ; 
don't mix (in your photograph) cigars and eggs, or walnuts with 
plaster casts. Aim at contrast of line in your arrangement, and 
bring out their beauties by your lighting. Let the exposures be 
full and the development kept well in hand; the shadows must 
be transparent and the high-lights delicate, though decisive. 
Above all things, don't trust to the eye alone when arranging 
your studies; make continual reference to the focussing screen. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH а bref exposure table is given here for the assistance of ош readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and опе in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


سے 


і Extra Rapid 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Plate. Pati 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 1/15 sec. 1/25 sec. 1/45 sec. 1/60 sec. 1/75 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... ... ... | 1/8 РА 1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/10 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... E 1/3 5% 1/4 Vs 1/10 ,, 1/12 is 1/15 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well-fighted street scenes «e sii 1/2 T 1/3 ” 1/6 9 1/8 T 1/10 Sà 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

MI N ашыла eat Sexe den GER ise d Ж » 3/4 - 1/3 s 1/4 5 1/5 2: 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... see se se secs. | 2 secs. | 1 T 3/4 ә 1/2 i 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector... ... | 8 » 6 и 4 secs. | 3 secs.| 2 secs. 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided mio groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


M ARION, lso. | GEM, Medium. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


| Warwick, Double Instan. n 
Mawson, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. CRISTOID, Film. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. WELLING ron, Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome Р Ortho В, : Sovereign. ILFORD, Chromati 
"— росны, апа Panchromatic. Pacer, XXXXX. нн N.F. ۴ A à Remo 
" Supzi Spe d. ,» Special Rapid. Kopaxk, N.C. Film. MARION, Portrait. 
CADET. Roya. Stirdard Extra Rapid Plates. VipEx, Special Rapid. = Premo Film Pack Landscape. 


y » ч - . r , > 
Special Ex.R BARNET, Extra Rapid WARWICK, Special Rapid Koporp, Plate. PacET, XXX. 


Ki TIN. Special Ultra Rapid е Ortha. quu матен р-у. ! LuMIERE, Ortho, A, В, and С. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Gem, Salon. CADETT, Royal Standard fad 9р Me ie la » Film. Ordinary Plates 
| ; , Allochrome and Pinachrome Mawson, Electric. à 
p. Portrait, Extra Rapid. Bathed А : AGFA, Isolar 
? fonarch. Royal Standard | RHES: PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 1 i 
li FORD, N Т у г : BARNET, Ordin 
4, — Zenith. | Ortho. | Rapid Plates. Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. EDWARDS Medias 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Barnet, Film. be betel Isochromatic. ILFORD, Ordinary 
Orthochrome S.S. AC Ortho. | CADETT,Royal Standard Rapid | reel. Instantaneous. IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LUMIERE, Sigma. | Epwarps, Snapshot Iso T Professional. | eee k Films. | Lumiere, Yellow Lus 
M Violet Label. GEM, Meteor, | CrERON, Roll Film. RATTEN, Pinacyano! Bathed. MARION Ordinary | 
MARION, Supreme. | Icronp, Rapid Chromatic. ә. Flat Film. Manes Cane T 
Ps. " Special Rapid. | EasTrMAN Rapid. Medium Plates PAGET, XX. ` 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label | 
MARION, Instantaneous 


EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. | 
IENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. | 
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AGFA, Chromo. 
»»  Chromo-Isolar 
JARNET, Medium. 


RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 


Mawson, Celeritas. | 
а Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swiftand Ex. Special. | 
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DR. LINDSAY JOHNSON 
ON OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


T the Blenheim Club 

the other night the 
final kick was given to the 
ancient idea that the human 
eye is a fairly accurate 
optical instrument. Dr. 
Lindsay Johnson was the 
lecturer, and after he had 
played a succession of un- 
canny tricks upon the eye- 
sight of his audience they 
one and all gave up the 
idea that “seeing is be- 
lieving." According to Dr. 
Johnson, the eye is not a 
perfect camera. In the 
case of a camera, the intensity of the image increases with 
every moment of exposure, but in the eye the reverse is the case. 
The retinal fatigue to which the eye is so readily liable shows 
itself in many curious ways, as may be tested by looking at a 
bright object side by side with a dark one, the eye being 
fatigued by the first before it is fatigued by the second. 


Illusions of Contrasts in Tone, Colour, and ‘Size. 


It is an old story how photographers are able to make use of 
the retinal sensitiveness to contrast by making heavy shadows 
add something to the intensity of the neighbouring high-lights. 
But the principle applies especially to colours, and Dr. Johnson 
thinks that autochrome workers would be well advised to go in 
for a thorough study of colour contrasts. If, for instance, a 
pure emerald green be placed next to a bright crimson lake, the 
green will appear much greener and the lake much more intense 
than if they were separated. 

One of the most inveterate optical illusions is an error of 
judgment in estimating the relative heights of lines. The 
reason for this is to be found in the fact that our range of vision 
from the horizon upwards is less than half its range from side 
to side. The muscles which raise the eyes are much weaker 
than those which move the eyes horizontally, and we judge the 
size of objects largely by the amount of muscular effort which is 
necessary to accommodate the eye to them. This is seen par- 
ticularly in the case of the moon. The moon always appears 
exaggerated in size when near the horizon, and we invariably 
have a magnified moon in our pictures. Dr. Johnson computes 
that in the case of a picture three feet long the moon should 
only be represented about one-third of an inch in diameter. In 
such a picture it is generally represented about an inch and a 
half across. In a quarter-plate negative the diameter of the 
moon should be about 1-25th of an inch; if more than that, we 
may know that it has been put in with red paint on the negative. 
Yet if the moon were represented at its proper size in a picture 
most people would feel a kind of disappointment. 


Illusions of Direction and Irradiation. 


A common form of illusion is that of direction. If parallel 
lines are intersected by oblique lines, of opposite obliquities, 
the appearance of parallelism is destroyed. Horizontal lines 
piled one above another so as to form a square give an appear- 
ance of greater length and less breadth to the square than the 
same lines placed vertically to form another square. Dr. John- 
son suggested that if a short man wished to appear tall he should 
wear clothing having a horizontal stripe, and if a thin man 
wished to appear stouter he should patronise a vertical stripe. 

Irradiation also plays its part in illusions. The retina really 
is as much subject to halation as an unbacked plate when ex- 
posed to well-lighted windows in a dark interior. Among 
short-sighted people the bright portions of an image always 


trespass over into the dark portions, so that, on looking ata 


bright fire in a grate, they hardly see the bars. Another effect 
of irradiation—of some inportance in microscopic work—is seen 
in the hexagonal shape which a number of bright circles on a 
dark ground assume when they are thrown a little out of focus. 

Dr. Johnson showed a number of other effects, including the 
remarkable way in which perfect circles one within the other 
appear to be spirals when they are drawn on a pattern like that 
of Scotch plaid. His collection of slides of optical illusions, 
many of them the fruit of his own ideas, is remarkably good, 
and in many cases it seemed incredible, until proved by ruler 
and compass, that certain lines were equal or parallel, and that 
certain circles were not ovals. 


By Caarles Hemstead. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society s 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


Exhibition aud is now at the Southport Exhibition, 


Pictures by Wire and Wireless. 
PHOTO-TELEGRAPHY AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


R. T. THORNE-BAKER’S paper, read before the Society 

of Arts at the last ordinary meeting of that body, added 
little to what is already known on the subject of photo-tele- 
graphy, but it furnished an interesting review of the Korn and 
Belin processes, as well as of Mr. Baker's own modifications. 
Mr. Baker raised the question as to the length of time which will 
elapse before it is possible to telegraph pictures from New York 
to London. He thinks that by means of his sensitive selenium 
apparatus Professor Korn is likely to find a practical solution 
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of this problem, while he, himself, by way of experiment, is 
trying to attain this object by means of wireless telegraphy. 
He spoke on this matter with considerable reservation, but he 
showed on the screen the wireless arrangement which has given 
the most promise of success thus far, though he is at the present 
time working out some modifications of it which entirely change 
its character. The synchronisation seems at first sight almost 
impossible, but Mr. Baker says that it is in reality extremely 
simple, and the difficulty has been suitably overcome. 

In the discussion which followed the paper, Mr. Thomas 
Bolas—who quoted some of the early pioneers in favour of the 
adoption of the term *' telephotography ’’—was of opinion that if 
this thing were to become a commercial reality, it must be based 
on the model of Bakewell, and he thought that what had been 
shown that evening represented comparatively little advance 
upon Bakewell, who in one minute could get three hundred 
letters on a sheet about five by six inches in area. 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood said that the pioneers of photo- 
telegraphy were men before their time, and the reason their 
work had not matured was not because of its imperfections, 
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E all know that 

Mahomet's 
mountain refused to 
come to him, so that 
he had to do the onlv 
sensible thing and go 
to the mountain. But 
nowadays the impossible has been well-nigh achieved. If 
the Alps are not literally brought to our feet at least we 
can be taken to the Alps at a wonderfully small cost in a 
very short time and in great comfort. "The idea of a journev 
of only twenty-four hours from London to the heart of the 
Alps would have raised a smile on the lips of our grand- 
fathers, yet it is now not only possible but easy. 

So many people avail themselves of this opportunity, most 
of whom take cameras with them, that a few notes on 
Alpine photography may not be amiss. 

As one looks over the prints which result from one's 
friend's ** Swiss holiday," one cannot help being struck by 
the fact that the photographs, though they are no doubt 
interesting souvenirs to the person who took them, are yet 
singularly dull and unconvincing in themselves. They would 
never send anyone to the Alps for the first time. They would 
seem to say to us, ‘‘ The most beautiful scenery makes the 
worst pictures." This certainly cannot be the case. The 
fault must be with the photographer, and, indeed, the truth 
is that the most beautiful scenery is generally the most 
difficult to photograph well; hence the large number of com- 
parative failures. Who, for instance, has yet been able to 
express with camera (or, indeed, on canvas, for the matter 
of that) the sublime majesty of the Matterhorn, combining 
as it does dignity with elegance, massiveness with grace? 

It is not my purpose to speak of the artistic treatment of 
the Alps. That is a large subject, and I must leave it for 
someone far better qualified than myself for the work. But, 
if we confine ourselves to technical difficulties, we shall find 
our hands full. 


Ок THE TOP OF THE WETTERHORN 


Apparatus. 

And, first of all, what is the best kind of camera to take? 
Take whatever you have got. It will not be the best, but 
it will do excellently, and it will help to teach you what zs 
best. Personally, I have always found that an ordinary half- 
plate stand camera, with double extension bellows, and R.R. 
lens at F/8, has secured for me my very best photographs. 
Of course, it has its disadvantages. I have used it when 
climbing the high Alps, used it even when climbing them 
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but because at the time they lived there was no particular vse 
or demand for it. Even to-day Sir Henry questioned whether 
the invention had very great commercial utility. After people 
had recovered from the surprise of seeing pictures sent by wire 
they might still prefer the telegraphed * descriptive" of a cor- 
respondent, especially when this was so graphic that an artist 
could draw a picture from it which was much better than the 
unsatisfactory wired snapshot. Of course, no one could sa: 
how the science might develop, although there was no sign vet 
of a realisation of Mr. Punch’s prophecy that a lady, sitting in 
her drawing-room in London, would be able to watch her 
grandchildren at play in Australia. 

A photograph had been most successfully transmitted from 
one side of the room to the other in the course of the evening, 
and Sir Henry mentioned that this was not the first time such a 
thing had been achieved in the home of the Society of Arts. 
As far back as 1881 Professor Perry demonstrated an experi- 
mental method by which dots and dashes or light and shade 
could be transmitted for a short distance by means of selenium 
cells. 


Some Hints on Alpine Photography. 


ARTICLE ON A SEASONABLE SUBJECT. 3 
Special to ‘‘ Ghe A. P. & P. N.” 
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without any guide or porter to carry it, and what a weight 
it was! Many were the comments of my fellow climbers 
whenever I wanted to set up '' that wretched camera.” But 
they always ask for prints afterwards, all the same! 
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THE MATTERHORN FROM ZERMATT. 
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No one objects to resting five or 
ten minutes whilst the  photo- 
grapher sets to work in a hot 
valley, but when the party are on 
some dizzy ridge, with a wind beat- 
ing against them which may, or 
may not, be really violent, but is 
practically always intensely cold, 
then, indeed, it takes some courage 
and patience to manipulate a large 
stand camera. And the worst of it 
is, I can never persuade mv friends 
that they are far better off than 
the photographer himself, who is 
fumbling about, endeavouring to 
focus with numbed fingers, and 
trving to prevent his focussing 
cloth from being blown away. 

But ] have never regretted 
taking my stand camera, for the 
results amply justifv the trouble. 
Many workers emplov flat or roll 
films on account of their lightness 
and smaller risk of breakage com- 
pared «o glass plates, and there is 
much to be said for this, although 
I may add that I have never once 
broken a plate whilst climbing. 


Hand v. Stand Camera. 

I have spoken in glowing terms 
of the stand camera, because 1 
find it gives such excellent results 
when one can use it. But it is not 
always possible. No one who has 
once tried to set up a tripod in a 
gale (and gales are not rare in the 
Alps) will try to do so a second 
time. Here the hand camera comes 
to our aid. I have used a small 
folding camera and a No. 2 Bull's- 
eye with equal success. "These 
not only save trouble but also 
time; and there are manv passing 
effects of cloud which can only be 
caught by a hand camera. And it 
need hardlv be added that the dav- 
light changing system is an 
enormous boon. 


Plate Changing when Climbing. 


Visitors to Alpine Club huts can, 
however, easily change plates with- 
out a dark-room. My own method 
of procedure isasfollows : A rug is 
placed on the straw bedding, and 
a table on the rug. I then arrange 
myself with plates and slides under 
the table, and get some friend to cover up the whole concern 
with about half a dozen rugs. The shutters of the hut are 
then closed, and in three minutes the plates are changed. 
The darkness is complete. Of course, no red lamp is used, 
and the plates have never suffered either from fog or dust. 
Frankly, it is stuffv, but not much worse than many a so- 
called °“ dark-room."' Of course, no developing can be done 
in this way, but that does not matter. 


Carrying the Camera. 


The camera should alwavs be carried on the back in an 
ordinary ‘‘rucksack"’; it must never be slung by a strap over 
one shoulder. This was impressed on me once in a way 1 
shall not forget in a hurry. I had made the ascent of a 
small rock peak in the Savoy mountains, and was comin: 
down again, with the camera slung over mv shoulder. Sud. 
denly it slung round rather more viciouslv than usual, and. 
as it was heavy, it nearly made me lose my balance. Had 1 
fallen down that precipice with the camera I am afraid that 
camera would have been spoilt when we reached the bottom ! 
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CLoup EFFECT FROM THE SUMMIT OF MONTE Rosa (7 AM) 


The same expedition also taught me another lesson. | 
was using a quarter-plate magazine camera, loaded with 
twelve plates. It worked excellently at home in the garden, 
but the jolting it received in the mountains always upset the 
changing gear. On this occasion I only discovered that 
the plates were falling Aa/f down when I had taken two or 
three “© snaps," and nothing would induce them to move. 
Result, total failure. Moral: don’t use a magazine camera 
when actually climbing, if you can avoid it. 


Ortho or Non-ortho. Plates. 

I must now ask the reader to imagine himself making a 
first journey to the Alps with me. We are travelling out 
via Paris and Lausanne. As we come across the Jura 
Mountains we see (if the atmosphere is very clear) a won- 
derful panorama, crowned by Mt. Blanc itself, ahead of us, 
and our first impulse is to take a ** snap,’’ but we should not 
get any result worth having unless we used orthochromati: 
plates and a deep screen. Indeed, in Alpine photography 
orthochromatic plates are-practicallv a necessity. 
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One expert says he never uses colour-sensitive plates 
for pictures of the high snows, and his own prints 
certainly justify his statement. But when our view 
includes a green valley foreground, and a distance of 
snow mountains, then we simply must use ortho. 
plates and a yellow screen to get good prints, and my 
own experience goes to show that it is always best to 
do so, even when the view consists entirely of rock, 
snow, ice, and cloud. I have made a good many ex- 
perimental trials on this subject, and have always 
found it more than worth while to use the ortho. plate 
and screen. 

And then distances are so great in the Alps. From 
the summit of the Matterhorn one sees clearly Monte 
Viso, a hundred miles away as the crow flies. But 
a hundred miles of atmosphere! Why, no ordinary 
plate could pierce that. And as the light is so 
actinic, length of exposure is not to be feared. For 
instance, with a medium ortho, plate, at F/22, and a 
X 4 screen, one-fifth second is ample exposure. The 
intense brightness of the snow calls for backed plates, 
which I always use. 


Development of Alpine Exposures. 

As to development. I do not suppose anybody will 
ever be able to decide finally whether exposures should 
be developed on tour, or kept until after the holiday. 
| always prefer to develop plates on the evening of the 
day on which they were exposed. This can easily be 
done if stand development be emploved. I have alwavs 
found a porcelain tank the to work with, 
although it is bulky. Rodinol is an ideal developer for 
the purpose, and a small bottle will last for a long 
holiday. 

When the plates have been developed, fixed, and 
well rinsed, it is always best to harden them in a 
bath of formalin. There is no difficulty about the 
washing, as Swiss hotels are amply provided with running 
water, 

Kodak or Ensign roll-films may just as well be kept for 
home development. 

Some Practical Points. 

Suppose we are staving at Zermatt, we shall want to begin 
by obtaining some valley views. And there is plenty to 
interest us. Remember, first, that when taking a view of 
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ON тне TOP оғ THE MATTERHORN (6 AM.). 


more or less distant mountains, it is possible to vary the fore- 
ground almost indefinitelv, without altering the appearance 
of the distant mountains on the plate, but it is generally 
best to avoid heavy shadows in the foreground, as contrasts 
are so strong in the Alps without our emphasising them. 


or the Schwartze-See, and photogrraph. 
the test of our keenness. 


Then we shall want to walk up higher—to the Riffel Alp, 
And now will come 
'The usual plan is to set out after 


breakfast, and set up the camera about lunch time. Nothing 
could be more disastrous. Very few 
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views can be turned into pictures under 
the white glare of the noontide sun. 
But rise with the climbers and be readv 
to expose early, or else wait till 4 or 
5 p.m., and your print will be worth 
keeping. This is worth remembering, 
although it is by no means always prac- 
tised, as many prints show. 

Finally, take as much trouble when 
exposing on the mountain side as you 
would in a cathedral when permission 
has first to be asked, and vou will be 
surprised at your success. 

I know of no kind of holiday as 
health-giving and as invigorating as 
an Alpine holiday, and if this short 
paper leads any amateur photographer 
to visit the “© playground of Europe ” 


with a view to exercising his camera as 
well as his muscles, it will have served 
its purpose. 


For further notes on Winter and 
Snow Photography see Christmas 


Number of '* The A. P. and P. N." 
next week. 
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By Wm. HAROLD House 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic TC Exhibitio 
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ке. CORRESPON - 
A DENT sends 

the following 
query : “ I have No. 3 
F.P.K. The stops are 
numbered 4, 8, 16, 32, 


64, 128, and focus 
scale 6, 10, 15, 25, and 
& 100 ft. Моша уои 


tell me а simple method of calculating what stop is neces- 
sary to bring all objects at certain distances into focus? For 
example, if I set the focussing scale to 6 ft., what stop is 
required to bring objects 100 ft. away into focus? Or again, 
if I set the focussing scale at soft., what stop will bring 
objects 12 ft. distance into focus?” 

In the first place, we note that the quoted stop numbers 
run in a geometric series, each one being double the pre- 
ceding, e.g., 4, 8, 16, and so on. This gives us the hint 
that these stops are numbered on the ** U. S.," or uniform 
system, 2.e., so that their numbers give us the relative ex- 
posure times; thus the equivalent exposures with the two 
stops marked 4 and 16 are in the proportion of these num- 
bers, 2.¢., 1 and 4. 

Now although this method of marking the stops of any 
lens enables us to compare equivalent exposures with this 
one lens, it is not much use when we are comparing two 
different lenses. For this purpose the Rational system is 
far better. In this system we can at once see what propor- 
tion the diameter of the stop opening bears to the focal 
length of the lens. Thus, in this system, F/8 means the 
diameter of the stop is one-eighth the focal length of the lens, 
but No. 8 in the U.S. does net tell us this. 

To put the matter in concise form, let us glance at the 
same stops numbered in both systems :— 


Rational System... Е/5.6 F/8 F/11.3 F/16 Fj[22.6 F/32 F/64 
Unifo:m Syst m... 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 
Observe that No. 16 in the U.S. happens to have a diameter 
one-sixteenth of the focal length of the lens. At this point 
only do the two numbers in both series agree. 

The next point is, the querist does not say what is the 
focal length of the lens he is using. Therefore we must tell 
him how to set about making a table of distances for himself. 

We must first calculate the ‘‘ hyperfocal length "' corre- 
sponding to each stop. It will be far more convenient to 
ignore the U.S. numbers and adopt the Rational system 
numbers of the stops. 

To find the hyperfocal distance the rule runs thus: Mul- 
tiply the focal length by itself; then multiply this by 100; 
and now divide this by the Rational stop number. By way 
of example, let us assume the lens is of 5 inches focal length 
and that we are considering stop F/8 (7.e. No. 4 on the U.S.). 
Thus we multiply 5 by 5, then by тоо, and divide by 8, 7.»., 
3124 inches, or 26 feet (fractions of a foot are immaterial). 


But whet is the Good of this Hyperfocel Distance 
when we have Found it? 

It is useful in several ways; e. g., if we focus this 5-inch 
lens on an object 26 feet away, then with stop F/8 all objects 
beyond 13 feet (2.е., half the hyperfocal distance) are in 
focus. Thus the hyperfocal distance is very useful in ad- 
justing fixed-focus cameras. Let us take one more example, 
say а 54 in. focus lens with stop. F/6.5. Now multiplying 
5.5 by 5.5 and then by тоо 15 the same as multiplying 55 
by 55, getting 3,025; and dividing this by 6.5 is the same 
as dividing 30,250 bv 65, thus avoiding decimal points. 
This gives us 465 inches, or 39 feet (nearly), as the 
hvperfocal distance. 
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Practical Poimters for Everyday Use. 


V. DEPTH OF FOCUS WITH THE HAND CAMERA. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


w^ Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


But supposing that we Focus our Lens on an Object 
NOT at the Hyperfocal Distance; what then? 
Well, the hyperfocal distance helps us to find out how | 

far objects in front of and behind this point аге іп А 

focus. 

Let us go back to our first case, viz., a 5-inch lens and stop 
F/8, which gives us a hyperfocal distance—which we may 
conveniently abbreviate as H—of 26 feet. By way of 
example, suppose we focus the lens on an object то feet 
away from us. To find the distance of nearest object in 
focus, we multiply H by 10, then divide this by H plus ro. 
Thus то times 26 is 260. Dividing 260 by 26, plus 10 or 36, 
we get 7 (plus a small fraction). 

To find the distance of the furthermost object, we multiply 
Н by ıo as before, but this time we divide by H minus 10, 
i.e., we divide 260 by 16, which gives us 16 (plus a small 
fraction). 

We may thus sum up matters by saying that, focussing a 
5-Inch lens on a point 10 feet away, and using F/8, the practi- 
cal depth of focal field extends from 7 to.16 feet. We may 
call 7 the “© near point," то the '* focus point,’ and 16 the 
** far point "' for ease of reference. 


But suppose one wants to Know which isthe Largest 
Stop that will “Cover” a certain Depth-for in- 
instance, 8ft. to 24 ft.-how is one to Proceed? 
The answer to this and the last question is, consult a table 
of depths of focal field. Although I have on previous occa- 
sions published several of these tables, they seem to get lost 
as far as those who want them are concerned. Hence the 
foregoing, which will enable anyone to construct such a 
table to fit his own lens and stops. 
By way of example, I give such a table for a lens of 5$ 
inches focal length and stops F/6, F/8, F/11, F/16 and F/22. 


Table showing Depih of Focal Field with Lens of 54 inches 
Focal Length. 


F/6 ЕЗ | F /tt F/16 F 22 
5 6 7:5 6 8 4 6 8| 4 6 94 6 12 
7 8 9.6 8 to 5 8 12 5 8 16|4 8 26 
8 10 13; 7 10 14: 7 10 17 6 10 27/5 10 72 
9 12 16, 8 12 9 8 12 25 7 12 506 121и 
10 15 23,10 15 30 9 15 43 8 135 300 
i1 20 38 I1 20 55 |то 20 160 8 16 In‘ 
16 25 61 14 25 121 12 23 Inf 
17 50 105 15 30 625 
19 86 272 16 82 Inf. | 
21 42 Inf 


Observe that under each stop we have a set of three num- 
bers in horizontal line. These are distances in feet. The 
middle number is the °“ focus ” point, that on the left the 
* near,” and that on the right the °“ far point. Thus, 
with F/11, if we focus on a point 8 feet away, our near point 
is 5 feet and our far point 12 feet. 

Now to answer the question first suggested, What stop 
will cover a range extending from 8 to 24 feet? We find that 
with F/11, and focussing on a point at 12 feet, our near limit 
is 8 and far limit is 25 feet. This, then, meets the case. 

Finally, the querist can see in the table that a range of 
6 feet to infinity means focussing on 12 feet with F/22, and 
a range of 12 to 5o feet can be got approximately with F/8 
focussing on 20 feet. 
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Les 2. ` 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


MR. MARSHALL TO “THE CRITIC." 
.SIR,—Head not “The Critic" been less observant than I took 
him to be, he would not have passed so erroneous a judgment 
upon Mr. Warburg's picture, neither would he have lost sight 
of the fact that the “liquid quality" in the appearance of the 
surface of water is not due to its consistency, but to the quality 
of the light it reflects. If the colour of the sky at the angle of 
reflection be leaden and muddy, the surface of the water will 
be also. The clearest streams at times appear leaden and oily. 
„I feel indebted to your able contributor “ The Magpie" for 
his quotation from Professor Blackie (November 23 issue). “ The 
Critic " should be too.— Yours truly, ARTHUR MARSHALL. 


PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING. 

SIR,—May I offer a still further note on this useful subject? 
I fully endorse all ** M.'s" remarks on P- 487, and after trying 
a great many plans, have adopted one very similar to his, but 
I venture to think a little better. I cover my pictures first with 
brown paper, as “* M." appears to do, except that I do not cut out 
the opening, but in order to prevent the paper sticking to the 
glass where not required after I have pasted the brown paper 
and while it is soaking, I cut a piece of thin paper the size of 
the intended opening, and, wetting it with plain water, lay it on 
the glass; the water holds it in place so that the picture can be 
lowered face downwards on to the brown paper. If this course 
is adopted, I think that good, strong paste will be found quite 
sufficient to stick the paper to the glass, as there will be no 
“unbalanced stresses " to contend with. 

When this is dry, or nearly so, I take a piece of the material 
I intend to use as the final cover, generally a sort of thin green 
calico I get at 74d. a yard of 3o inches wide, and paste it over 
the brown paper. Then, when the whole is dry—and it is 
absolutely necessary that it should be thoroughly dry—with a 
sharp knife and metal straight-edge, I cut out the opening, and, 
slipping the point of the knife under one corner, the piece comes 
out, leaving the glass quite clean. 

This plan may appear somewhat extravagant, but in reality 
it is not so, as, if the picture is a large one, the piece cut out 
may, after removing the brown paper, be used for a smaller 
picture till one comes to the very small ones, when it can be 
pasted on the back for a finish.—Yours truly, T. S. 

Chesterfield. 

SIR,—With regard to the complaint of “ M." in your issue of 
November 16, that the binding strips as sold for the purpose are 
not wide enough, why not use bookbinder's cloth? It can be 
obtained іп a good variety of colours from the wholesale firms; 


and I use nothing else, as 1 can then cut it into strips of any 
width I want as required. 

For adhesive I use Higgins’ mountant, and I have never had 
a case of the binding leaving the glass. 

I think my method of working is simpler than that described 
in vour issue of November 2. 

First cut the strips required. Then lay some pieces of news- 
paper on the table to form a pad. Lay the first strip on the pad, 
and place on top a sheet of glass, covering all but the edge to be 
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pasted. Hold the glass firmly down with. the left hand, and 
work the paste along the strip (fig. 1) until the cloth is limp. 
Then bring the edge of the picture glass to the edge of the guide 
glass on the strip (fig. 2), press down flat, and remove the guide 
glass. Turn the picture glass over, with the strip adhering, and 


~ 


press into close contact, taking care not to stretch the binding 
out of shape. Lay this aside face downwards, throw away the 
top piece of newspaper which has been pasted on, and proceed 
with the next strip. When all the strips are on the picture glass, 
lay the whole aside, face downwards, with a weight on top, and 
proceed with the back and mount, and by the time these are 
ready the binding can be completed without any fear of trouble. 
—Yours truly, J. Е. C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[Our correspondent kindly sends two photographs showing 
his method of work. We reproduce them above.—Ep.] 


THE "COOKE" LENS IN SUNK MOUNT. 


Sır, —Having recently purchased a 6 in. focus Series II. 
‘“ Cooke ” lens, I find your notice of the same in the issue of 
September 28 last omits to mention one point which appeals to 
me, and I have no doubt will appeal to many of my fellow- 
readers. 

The point is that the lens mount has ¢wo threads, one of 2 in. 
diameter, which is the one used when employing the sunk 
mount; and there is another of 17 in. diameter near the back cell 
of the lens, which therefore allows it to be used as a lens in 
ordinary mount. 

As I use a camera with a behind.lens Thornton-Pickard 
shutter, this convenient screw allows me to use the lens in con- 
junction with this shutter, and this would be impossible with an 
ordinary sunk mount, which has only one screw in front of it. 

I simply desire to call attention to the matter because I think 
it is a great improvement.— Yours truly, E. J. BEDFORD. 

Eastbourne. 


[We thank our correspondent for drawing attention to this 
point. We understand also, from Messrs. ‘laylor, Taylor and 
Hobson that the thread for the suna mount can be affixed at any 
part of the outer barrel of this lens. This enables it to project 
more or less according to the position of the thread, and is an 
important item when fitting a large lens to a reflex camera, 
where frequently, if the lens is sunk flush with the front, the 
remainder of the lens projects too far into the camera to allow 
the mirror to rise. — Ер.] 


Special Christmas Number 


of “The A. P. & Р.М.” 
2 NEXT WEEK. 2 
Order Girly, and get ай extra copy to send to a friend 
—at home or abroad. It will be appreciated. 
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FEDERATION 4 


The Exhibition 
Season. 


We now appear to have reached the zenith of 
the exhibition season, for in no week recently 
do I remember seeing so many reports of ex- 
hibitions, held in most cases for the special benefit of members 
and their friends only. Many hold to the opinion that a multi- 
tude of open exhibitions tend to lower rather than raise the 
standard of representative quality, and that a less number of 
open exhibitions, but spread through the various important 
centres, would save the situation and receive greater support 
from the best exhibitors. This suggestion, of course, at once 
Taises the question, ‘‘ Where are these exhibitions to be held? " 
* Oh, my society is the premier society of the district, and we 
should have one." Under present conditions this enthusiast at 
once sets about organising one, and there is the difficulty. 
There is little or no co-ordination, sometimes a clashing of dates, 
and the best exhibitors and their work are split up, it just going 
to the society that possibly, for some outside reason, best 
appeals to the individual in auestion. 


Co-ordination for It would, however, reach nearer the ideal 
Exhibitions. exhibition if some arrangement could be made 
for a delegation of representatives to meet to- 

gether and map out a round of exhibitions, under agreed con- 
ditions, to the principal centres, each exhibition organised under 
the auspices of the local society, the whole of the exhibits sent 
en bloc and added to when deemed advisable at each place it 
reaches. Preferably no entry fees, or, if you like, one nominal 
fee for the complete tour. , It may, in some justification of the 
policy, be pointed out that an enthusiastic worker may have 
the fever of exhibiting for one or two years, paying fees and 
sending to all the exhibitions in existence; but sooner or later 
he reaches the convalescent stage, and a complete cure is 
quickly assured. If such a scheme as indicated above were 
possible, the standard of work would be higher, the educational 
value greater, and selfishness smaller. I see no reason why it 
should not be so, for there seems no real difficulty in the matter 
to divide the interests into areas of organisation something like 
Scotland to Newcastle, Newcastle to Manchester, Manchester to 
Birmingham, Birmingham to London, and London to the South 


Coast. 


Members’ 
Exhibitions. 


I wish it to be clearly understood that in no 
way do these observations deprecate the hold- 
ing of exhibitions, as constituted at present, 
but rather to be taken as the advance signal of the coming 
exhibition millennium. Exhibitions, and particularly members’ 
shows, are the salt of societies, and the society who say they 
cannot hold a members’ exhibition ought to close its doors or 
get another secretary. I have numerous examples in mind of 
the benefit and encouragement members have received at the 
club’s show, many of whom are classed amongst the best ex- 
hibitors of the present period. 


Bishop Auckland The Bishop Auckland Photographic Society, 
Exhibition. rather than jeopardise the interest in their ex- 
hibition by holding it annually, wisely organise 

it triennially, and for the fourth time they have again achieved 
success. There was a capital entry with a good standard of 
quality, and Mr. Alex. Keighley's s duties as judge was no sine- 
cure. On November 23 Lady Chaytor, accompanied by Sir 
Walter Chaytor, Bart., opened the exhibition to a good atten- 


dance, under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Cummings. 
Hastings At the annual members’ exhibition of the 
Members! Hastings and St. Leonards Photographic 
Exhibition. Society the President said the members had 


been “ particularly lazy," as very little work 
had been done. There is splendid talent in the society, but it 
is latent, and though, when compared with past exhibitions, he 
must say the work is first-class, there is but little of it. 
He advocated better behaviour next year. Mr. White Ford, in 
complimenting one of the exhibitors, who was also hung at the 
* Royal," said, " Getting a picture exhibited at the Royal 
Academy was ‘a mere fleabite" to having a work accepted at 
the Royal Photographic Exhibition." There were over 3,000 
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Possibly our painter friends 


sent in and only 214 given a place. 
would disagree with this assertive critic; and why such a 
shortage of work? Наз the rinking craze been responsible? 


Ozobrome I nearly said Mr. W. H. Womersley was a 
at Leeds. household word in connection with “ Ozo- 
brome,” but possibly he, like Mr. Joseph 


Pennell, the artist, who contributed some Italian drawings to a 
book just published, might turn on the critic and say, “I object 
to being called a ‘household word.’ You might as well call me 
a tame cat." Critics nowadays have to be careful of the terms 
they use, so I will content myself by giving two new points 
from Mr. Womersley's demonstration to the Leeds Camera Club. 
He says it is important that cach bromide enlargement used for 
the ozobrome process should be developed with freshly made 
developer. The second point is a tip in the transfer process. 
The instructions say, place the adhering papers between blot- 
ting paper under moderate pressure; but Mr. Womersley says 
he, after squeezing them together, rubs the back all over with a 
soft, clean linen rag, with slight pressure. 


Scottish Port- Nearly eighty prints loaned by the Scottish 
folio in the Federation were a powerful factor at the annual 
Midlands. exhibition of the Swadlincote Photographic 

Society, and quite dominated the show. This 
society recently had an inter-club competition with the Coalville 
Society, each contributing twenty prints, which were submitted 
to the judgment of Mr. Harold Baker, of Birmingham, who 
awarded Swadlincote 215 points and Coalville 196. These prints 
also made an interesting display, and in the evening a well- 
attended conversazione completed the success of the exhibition. 


Rochdale The broad-minded character of the Rochdale 
Art Gallery Art Gallery authorities is now almost history, 
Exhibition. and we congratulate the . Rochdale Amateur 


Photographic Society on the fact of its environ- 
ment. It was the chairman of the Rochdale Art Gallery who 
came to the Leeds “ Northern," and there negotiated for and 
secured the St. Louis Collection of Photography for the Art 
Gallery, with the hangings, just as shown at Leeds. Now we 
find the third annual exhibition of pictures by the Rochdale 
Society is housed under the kindly help and protection of the 
Art Gallery Committee. Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., in opening 
the exhibition, said he hoped the members would use every 
possible endeavour to improve their work, so that the pictures 
they exhibited would be worthy of being shown on the walls 
of the Art Gallery. The one now open was not an exhibition 
of only best work, specially selected, or possibly some would 
have been ruled out. Mr. Syms' timely hint and example should 
do much to create a spirit of emulation and enterprise. 


The Other A report on the Leicester Photographic 
е Shaw" Society says there was a large attendance to 
at Leicester. welcome Mr. James Shaw, of Manchester, when 
he gave them his delightful lecture on the 
Ancient and Medizval Cities of Italy, describing the glories of 
the architecture of the early Christian churches, their wealth of 
decoration and purity of style. Round the room were displayed 
Mr. Shaw's general photographic work, or, as I interpret the 
report, some of it, for no room in Leicester is large enough to 
hold it. Glad to hear there was a good muster, for I believe it 
was friend Shaw who gave an interchange lecture to six mem- 
bers at one of the Midland societies recently—not very en- 
couraging. 
Manchester's By the date these notes appear, the Man- 
New chester Amateur Photographic Association will 
Club Rooms. be snugly reposing in their splendid new 
rooms in Carr Street. On Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 3o, Dr. A. T. Lakin welcomed the members at the opening 
ceremony, an account of which will appear in due course In 
the meantime congratulations are showered on the members of 
Cottonopolis in possessing such a handsome suite of rooms, 
and on their enterprise n acquiring them. The Manchester men, 
with workers such as Coulthurst, Lakin, Shaw in their midst, 


should go a long way. 
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| BEGINNERS HIS TROUB 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Beginners. Queries should be as brief as posstble, and not too many in one letter. 


MYSTERIOUS MARKS ON FILMS. some little accumulation of smoke, might cut off 50 per cent. of 

Query.—I enclose two films on which you will see curious OE ee = ic er ee А ж 6,000 "as the Кел nud "a 2 

marks. In one case the whole film is fogged except the central FW nee ү т а : li sar ms qu ае ве еч 
portion. І cannot account for this marginal fogging; but pers Pees OF pias» MO Hg 


haps you can suggest an explanation. In the other film the 

image appears all right, with the exception of some streaky 

marks on the trees. I enclose both the film and a print from it. 
G. D. (Shepherd's Bush). 


Reply.—The explanation in the case of the fogged film is, we 
think, comparatively simple. The film has been fogged either 
before or after exposure, or without any proper exposure having 
been made at all, but ¢hrough the lens. That is, either you have 
made an exposure with the shutter set to time, your pressure on 
the trigger or the bulb simply opening the shutter and leaving 
it open while the camera was being closed, or the shutter has 
been opened and left open for some considerable period of time 
when the camera had been partly closed up. It is most pro- 
bable that the more transparent centre of the film is due to 
reversal. That is, there has been more light action there rather 
than less, as one might imagine from a casual examination of 
the negative. It is a fairly well-known fact that if we over- 
expose a plate or film several thousand times we shall, on 
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Fig. ı. 
on our negative—i.e., we have a positive instead of a negative 
image. The flattening of the brightest lights in a badly over- 
exposed plate is due to the commencement of this phenomenon 


of reversal. 
Your second problem is not quite so easily solved. At first 
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development, obtain a positive instead of a negative image. ' ` 


This reversal is often seen in parts only of a negative. If, for 
example, we photograph a dark interior, including a clear glass 
window through which white, sunlit clouds can be seen, we are 
likely to get reversal in the window portion of our negative. 
The exposure required for the deep shadows of the subject may 
easily amount to ten minutes, while the exposure for the white 
tloud might not require to be more than one-twentieth of a 
second. It is apparent, then, that by the time our deep shadow 
is exposed, we shall have given the Cloud seen through the clear 
glass window 12,000 times the exposure it requires. As the glass 
of the window, owing to a slight yellow colour and possibly 
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glance one might suppose you had made a double exposure and 
that only the brightest parts of the one subject had been exposed, 
owing, of course, to considerable under-timing, the comet-like 
blurring being accounted for by movement of the camera at the 
moment of exposure. This is a possibilitv, but we do not think 
a probability in this case. Another explanation is that in some 
way a spray of water has passed in front of the camera just at 
the moment of exposure. A multitude of drops of water in a 
bright light would produce lights quite as strong as these are, 
and the movement during a shutter exposure would be sufficient 
to account for the amount of blur. It is, of course, possible 
that the marks are streaks of fog, due to light leaking in at 
some crevice in the camera, and the fact that this is possibly the 
only film so fogged is not altogether a disproof of this theory, 
for the camera may have been exposed to direct sunlight in 
such a way that the intensely strong rays would penetrate where 
a weaker light would not produce апу effect, or at most only 
cause a slight diffused and general fog. 
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THE SOUTHPORT EXHIBITION. 


HE Atkinson Art Gallery, in which the Southport Inter- 

national Photographic Exhibition is being held during the 
month of December, is in all ways a building worthy of a great 
effort, and the pictures are located in five large galleries, the 
biggest of which is the same size as that at the New Gallery, in 
Which the Pictorial Section of the Royal is accommodated. 

Some 8оо pictures have been hung in these galleries, two of 
which are devoted to the open classes, one to the local, one to 
the Dresden collection, and the remaining room, the largest, to 
the International Loan Collection. 

It may be safely said that it is one of, if not the finest show 
that has been seen in the North of England; not in the quality 
or amount of the open work, which is not particularly strong, 
but because of the inclusion of Dresden and the extremely fine 
loan collection. 

The local portion is creditable to the Southport Society. It 
is not a very large body, and its experience of organising shows 
is not wide like such fine societies as Liverpool and Manchester, 
but it has certainly done its best to bring work together, and 
has some 150 pictures in its collection. It will be felt that it 
would have been a wise action on the part of the committee if 
rigorous selection had been exercised, either by a selecting com- 
mittee of their own or by the judge for the whole exhibition, for 
there is enough work to make a good collection if the poor and 
inefficient work could have been excluded and the good work 
spaced out. Special mention should be made in this section of 
such pictures as those of Dr. Bradley, Captain Appleyard, J. 
Gooch, R. Rees, and one or two others. 

In the open section new and original work is shown by Dr. 
Evershed, while previously exhibited pictures by Bertram Cox, 
M. Wickham, Bertram Park, W. H. Witts, L. Lorenzale are much 
in evidence. The pictures in this section fill the two galleries on 
either side of the entrance staircase, and number about 180. 

The Dresden collection has already been fully described in 
the photographic press. It is, with very few exceptions, owing 
to want of space, hung in one large gallery, though more space 
was really required for the best and most effective view of the 
pictures to be obtained. If well spaced out it would have filled 
two galleries and to better advantage, but the room could not be 
obtained. The places of honour are filled with the work of 
F. J. Mortimer, Alex. Keighley, Walter Benington, J. C. Mum- 
mery, Е. О. Hoppe, R. Craigie, and other front-rank workers. 

Perhaps, however, it is to the International Loan Collection 
that most attention will be directed in the North, as to see it will 
practically be to see the best work of the year collected together. 
Prominent pictures exhibited at the Royal, Salon, “A. P." 
Gallery, and other places, from England, Hungary (collected by 
E. O. Hoppé), Germany, America, Spain, here find a home on 
the walls for a month, and the people of the North will have 
ample time to come over to Southport to see it. The mention of 
a few names of those represented by from two to six pictures 
each will be sufficient to whet the appetite of pictorialists : — 
F. J. Mortimer, R. Craigie, Frank Read, Dr. Evershed, Bertram 
Park, Lee Syms, S. L. Coulthurst, F. Inston, Malda Shónberg, 
the photo-pictorialists of Buffalo (America), as well as other 
prominent exhibitors, the Society of Night Photographers, Alex. 
Keighlev, P. Bale Rider, C. II. Hewitt, Basil Schón, amid many 
other names of note. 

There can be no manner of doubt that the exhibition offers 
a unique opportunity for the photographers of the North to 
study the best current English and foreign work, and we under- 
stand that special railway facilities are to be offered to photo- 
graphic societies intending to visit the exhibition in any nunibers. 
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Season tickets, which include reserved seats to all the concerts 
and lectures, cost 10s., without reserved seats, 5s. It should be 
remembered that three London men will be included amongst 
the lecturers: A. H. Blake, who gave his lecture on “ Pepys " 
last Saturday; J. McIntosh, the secretary of the R. Р. S., on 
“The Thames"; and Е. О. Hoppe, on “ Portraiture.” The 
Southport Exhibition is certainly an event in the photographic 
vear, and should command great success, and it 1s only fair that 
special mention should be made of the work which Dr. Bradley, 
chairman, Mr. J. McLellan, secretary, Captain Appleyard, 
treasurer, and the members of the varicus committees have done, 
extending over many months, to ensure the success of a great, 
and to them new undertaking. Mr. A. H. Blake acted as 
selector and judge of the exhibition. 


The Christmas Number of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS will be issued next week (December 14). 

The Cleveland Camera Club are somewhat late in the field with 
their syllabus, but it is well worth waiting for. A neat little 
production and brimful of interesting subjects. 

The Preston Camera Club have just held a successful annual 
exhibition. The work was a members’ show, non-competitive, 
and exhibited a marked improvement in quality on past years. 

A photographic catalogue in Esperanto has been published by 
the firm of Hüttig, in Dresden, which, it is hoped, will not only 
further the cause of a universal language, but will also procure 
a world-wide business! 

Mr. Vivian Jobling, of ‘‘ Wolferton," Gordon Road, Carshal- 
ton, has been elected hon. sec. of the Sutton Photographic Club, 
vice Mr. J. W. S. Burmester, F.R.I.B.A. The latter has been 
elected chairman of the club. 

The “one-man ” show of pictures by Arthur Marshall, now 
on view at the house of the Royal Photographic Society, will 
remain open to the public daily from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. (Satur- 
days 11 a.m. to 2 p.m.) until Saturday, December 18. 

The Edinburgh Amateur Photographic Association continues 
to attract new members, and the roll now stands at about 100. 
Many privileges are provided, such as developing rooms, en- 
larging lantern, reading room, studio, lectures, demonstrations, 
etc. 

The report of the directors and balance-sheet of Ilford, Ltd., 
for the year ending October 31, 1909, must be pleasant reading 
for the shareholders. <A greatly improved year's work is reported 
and a dividend of 6 per cent. has been paid, as against 4 per 
cent. last year. | 

The Kingston Photographic Society have just issued an 
account of their finances for the year, which show a healthy 
state. A heavy deficiency of the previous year has been almost 
wiped out, leaving only 4s. 7d. to deal with. A drumhead 
collection should clear that off. 

Mr. Chas. H. Coulton, 111, Oxford Street, London, W., is 
the winner of the * Ensign" Roll-Film Competition for Novem- 
ber. lloughtons, Ltd., offer a three guinea camera every month 
for the best negative on “ Ensign" film. The entries close on 
the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of * Ensign " film. 

To the interesting “ Kinemacolor" pictures at the Palace 
Theatre there has just been added a newly taken series of highly 
interesting scenes, in the actual tints of nature, of Constanti- 
nople. Mr. Urban has had the good fortune to secure at close 
range the Sultan himself—the ‘“ Commander of the Faithful "— 
surrounded by his orderlies and passing through his troops on 
his way to mosque. 

Some remarkable photographs of wild animals, taken by 
flashlight in their native lairs, appear in the current issue of 
the Strand Magazine. They were taken by Mr. A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, and we learn that the lens used was the new Dall- 
meyer Rapid Telephoto objective. This lens works with a 
camera extension of 6 in., a focal length of 25 in., and an 
intensity of F/io. Some notes concerning it will appear later. 

At the annual general meeting of the South Essex Camera 
Club, Mr. T. H. B. Scott was, for the third year in succession, 
elected president. The following gentlemen were elected as vice- 
presidents: — Messrs. W. E. Hobbs, J. W. auamson, P. Alder- 
Barrett, H. W. Bennett, A. H. Aldridge, H. Rayner, R. P. W. 
Rotherham, C. Wille, R. Murton. Mr. Thos. Michell continues 
to act as secretary and treasurer. His address is 180, Browning 
Road, Manor l'ark, E. 
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П matters connecte 


The Editor's decision on a 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Dr. 
J. L. Heinke, Hilton Lane, Walkden, Manchester. (Title of 
print, * On the Way to Early Market.") Technical data: Plate, 
Wratten Panchromatic ; lens, Holostigmat ; stop, F/s; exposure, 
1-30th sec. ; time of day, 6.30, July ; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, Wellington C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss Gladys Openshaw, 
Lancs. (Title of print, “ An October Gleam.") Technical data: 
Film, Kodak N.C.; lens, R.R.; x 6 screen; stop, F/jit; 
exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., October ; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 'Xtra Rough 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Extra Prize to F. C. Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon Bois, 
Essex. (Title of print, “ Morning Light.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington iso. ; lens, Goerz 43 in. ; stop, F/6.8 ; exposure, 
1-18th sec. ; time of day, 7.30 am., September ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlargement from part of quarter- 
plate. 

The Mounting Prize to John 
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Brooklands, Bury, 


H. Watkins, Oatlands, Basford, 
Stoke-on-Trent. (Title of print, “A Norman Courtyard.” ) 
Technical data: Imperial S.R. plate ; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., May; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

Walter Kirkman, Stockport; Wm. N. Bate, St. Helens; 
Frank Gardner, Harrow; E. J. Hunt, London. E.; F. C. Boyes, 
Theydon Bois; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; W. Right, Rolleston ; 
Hy. Harle, Bristol; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton ; Miss May 
Barker, Cambridge; Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; A. D. 
Robertson, Swanley Junction. 


Clase I. 
Wm. Baldwin, Foulridge; E. H. 


G. W. Lester, Hornsey ; 
Ernest Standish, Leeds ; 


Dasent, Bedford ; Thos. Hindle, Colne ; 
Miss Pennethorne, Lindfield ; E. T. Robson, West Cramlington ; 
John T. Ranton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; R. M. Gahey, Cambus- 
lang; T. Duxbury, St. Helens (2); Ernest Pharez, Leytonstone ; 
Albert S. Pye, Rotherham; F. E. Barnet, Dulwich; Miss 
Conyers Haycraft, Blackheath Park, S.E.; E. Tinker, Sheffield ; 
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F. S. Hallett, Swindon; Hy. 
A. C. Harvey, East Ham; E. Alwy 
Wm. H.. Warburton, Stoke-on-Trent ; 


Warner, W. Kensington Park; 
n Biscoe, Clissold Park; 
Robt. Marshall, Grange- 
rs. D. Howard, 


Hampton Hill; G. E. Wright, Halifax; L. Moule, Sheffield. 


Class II. 


Aberdare; Н. Stulz, Tufnell Park; A. J. Shipp, 


D. O. Jenkins, 
-Tweed ; Miss Townsend, 


Norwich; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on 
Switzerland (2); L. Hartley, Leeds; Miss Wilson, Watford; 
J. C. Rodway, Streatham Common; Miss R. Thomson, London, 
S.W.; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park ; D. H. Creed, Ply- 
mouth; j. H. Harrison, Edinburgh ; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; 
J. McAllister, Dublin; W. Pomeroy, Bath; Miss J. Huntley, 
Dover ; G. Wentworth, Leicester; P. H. Jenkinson, Liverpool; 
G. Warrington, Norwich; H. S. Johnstone, Hull; С. К. 
Griffiths, Glasgow. 
Claus 111. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to W. J. Corke, 104, Hizb 
Street, Sevenoaks. (Title of print, * The Inn Yard.") Techn: 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz; stop, F/8; ex 
posure, 1-sth sec. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., October ; developer, 
Doe ; printing process, Lilywhite cream bromide, sulphide 
toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 


Ernest Stafford, Regent’s Park; Wm. Donkin, Camborne: 
Miss Dolly T. Short, Sunderland; J. C. Sharpe, Bedford; Miss 
E. R. Cowney, Serford (2); Miss Margaret Pete, Sunderland ; 
Miss Mary Richards, Mottingham ; E. P. Arthars, Wylde Green; 
W. E. Danby, Egham; J. J. Fletcher, Stepaside; J. B. Sutcliffe, 
Bingley; Miss Frances Keeton, Eastbourne; Geo. Crawford, 
Horley; J. Ward, Ongar; Miss Martin, Fulham, S.W.; Gilbert 
W. Inkster, Edinburgh; Chas. J. Sharpe, Windsor; G. (Ces 
Ingram, Cardiff; E. Jones, Seacombe; E. P. G. Bridge 
Roscrea ; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; C. Rees, London, N.W. 


OO 


AN EXHIBITION OF OIL 


S announced in last week's issue of THE A. Р. лхр P. N., a 
emall exhibition of oil and bromoil prints (the winning 
s in Sinclair's Oil and Bromoil Competition) is now being 
emises of J. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, Hay- 

There are several excellent pictures to be seen 
hem are of outstanding interest. It is notice- 
able that practically all the winning prints were pictures ex- 
hibited at either the last Salon or the R. P. S. Exhibition, thus 
showing the agreement of the judges (J. C. S. Mummery, Furley 
Lewis and E. T. Holding) with the opinions of the boards of 
selection at these two shows. 

The first prize picture, “A Silhouette,” by Frank H. Read, 
has been recently reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. (Novem- 
ber 9). The second prize picture, “ His Eminence," by F. C. 
Tilnev, is a good piece of technical work, not very imaginative, 


but showing sound workmanship. This picture was on view at 


A 


print 
held at the pr 
market, S.W. 
here, and some of t 


AND BROMOIL PRINTS. 


the R. P. S. Exhibition. The third prize-winner, “А Nœ- 
turne," by Reginald C. Chapman, might easily have been passed 
over, and is not at all equal to several others that have received 
smaller prizes. 

There are a few other prints which are specially worthy ^ 
notice in the exhibition, and readers who pay a visit to Mr. 
Sinclair’s premises should make a point of seeing them. Ther 
are: —No. 33, “ Suffolk Marshes,” by John Tucker; 38, “ 5072: 
light,” by C. D. Kay; 47, “ Bogey,” by Mrs. H. M. Parsons: 
48, “ Harlech Castle," by R. C. Chapman; 59, “On the Esk.’ 
by J. B. Johnston; 6o, “ Old Amsterdam," by J. Huijsen; 7°: 
‘CA Shady Seat,” by W. L. F. Wastell; 81, “J. Spencer Watse:. 
Esq.," by H. A. L. Way. 

The room in which the pictures are shown is nicely decorated. 
and is a tribute to the influence of THE A. P. AND P. N. Little 
Gallery, upon which the decorations are modelled. 


ج ی ——— — P————‏ 


The Hampstead Photographic Society hold their annual ex- 
hibition on Wednesday and Thursday, December 8 and 9, at 
the Library, Stansfield House, Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead, 
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opening at 8 p.m. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.5., will be the judg? 
There will be on view a loan collection of twenty pnrt- 
“London,” by Alvin Langdon Coburn. Admission is free 
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., INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. E 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons priuted in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Full name and address 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Naws, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Len nd ada es 


Flare-spot. 
How can one recognise flare-spot? T. D. (Lincoln). 


The “circular patch in the middle of the ground glass" which 
you mention certainly sounds like flare-spot. Set up your 
camera in a room opposite a window showing some brightly-lit 
scene. Focus the scene on the ground glass, and get the bright 
patch central. Remove the caméra back. Take a piece of fine 
ground glass (about the size of the half of the focussing screen) 
in your hand and move it to and fro in the path of the flare-spot. 
You will then discover that in a certain position of your bit of 
ground glass you get a small and comparatively bright circulat 
patch. As a matter of fact, every lens has some degree of flare, 
but by careful adjustments this is reduced to a minimum, and 
then is spread evenly all over the plate, and so is not noticeable. 


Velox Difficulties. 
(1) I have tried to use Velox, but got a lot of red-brown 
stains. (2) Also I found the prints become suddenly black in 
the developer, etc. E. E. W. (Winchester). 


Velox is quite simple to use, if only you will follow the printed 
instructions. The brown stains may have come from using stale 
developer, or placing the prints face down in the fixing bath with 
air enclosed between the print and fixing bath. The print should 
be at once immersed іп the fixing bath —;.e., below the surface of 
the liquid. The acid fixing bath is generally said to be a safe- 
guard against stains, and also it prevents prints going too dark 
after they are removed from the developer. (2) This suggests (a) 
that the paper may have got fogged in some way by exposure to 
light ; (^) that your dark-room developing light is too strong; (с) 
over-exposure of the print; (2) too strong developer. With these 
hints you ought to be able to track the cause by using paper from 
a fresh packet, developing in dim light, not exposing so much, 
diluting developer. But, once again, follow the printed instruc- 
tions, and all will go right. 


Insufficient Queries. 
I propose using my Aldis lens in Automat shutter for en- 
larging. (1) Is there any probability of damaging these in 
the process? (2) Will the results be better than those by a 
rapid portrait lens at F/4? H. S. E. (Reading). 


We publish these queries because we often have similar ques- 
tions put by writers who, no doubt, know what they want to say 
but yet leave us in doubt by not being sufficiently explicit. (1) 
In what way do you anticipate damage? Of course, very great 
heat might crack the glass of the lens, or damage the metal 
work of shutter or lens mount. (2) Similar lenses at the same F 
value of stop are working at practically the same rapidity. 
Does your word “ better” refer to cost, rapidity, or definition? 


Mercuric Chloride. 
I have a quantity of mercury which I want to convert into 
mercuric chloride for reducing. How can this be done? 
Also please give formula for reducing with potassium 
cyanide. C. B. S. (Greenwich). 


The operation is not very suitable for the ordinary amateur. 
Take 2 parts (by weight) of mercury and 3 parts pure sulphuric 
acid, heat gently unti] the resulting mercuric sulphate is fairly 
dry. This is now mixed with 14 parts of sodium chloride and 
heated in a glass retort, when mercuric chloride sublimes and 
condenses in white lustrous form in the cool receiver, leaving 
sodium sulphate behind. If you have a commercial quality of 
mercury it would be better to sell it to a manufacturing chemist 


and buy the chloride as you require it. Potassium cyanide is not 
a very satisfactory reducer, as it eats away the fine detail rather 
quickly. Try ro grains of cyanide per oz. of water on some old 
negatives in order to get a little experience first. 


Vinegar Cash. 
I have had given me a vinegar cask for storing water for 
washing prints. How can I purify it, etc.? 
A. H. (Haverfordwest). 
Fill it up with water and stir up the water every few hours 
for a day or two simply, and repeat once or twice. Nothing is 
better than water for purifying a wooden cask of this kind. | 


Tinting and Toning Bromides. 
I wish to do up postcard local views for sale, with dyes, etc. 
(1) Please give full procedure in detail. (2) Also formula for 
toning bromides green. R. P. (Chorley). 


This query (1) is rather a large order. To give “full pro- 
cedure in detail" would occupy several pages. For dyes apply 
to Vanguard Co. (Maidenhead), Johnson and Son (Gross Street, 
Finsbury), J. E. Lockyer (Evelyn Street, Deptford, E.), Houghton 
(High Holborn), Gunther Wagner (London Wall), etc. The dyes 
or tints are applied locally with a soft camel’s-hair brush. In fact, 
the photographic print is painted with transparent colour. (2) 
Water 2 oz., ferric chloride 20 gr., oxalic acid 100 gr., nitric acid 
100 min., vanadium chloride 4o gr., potassium ferricyanide 
(saturated solution) 100 drops. Tone for about three minutes, 
then wash in gently flowing stream until the high lights are free 
from stain, and pass through fresh and clean acid hypo bath. 
Wash again thoroughly. 


Redeveloping Negatives, Intensifying Bromides. 


I have some over-developed negatives. Can I reduce or re- 
develop them? I have some bromide prints slightly under- 
developed. Can I strengthen them? 
R. S. H. (London, S.W.) 
Probably the hypo and ferricyanide reducer would do what 
you want; but if you prefer it, you can bleach your negative 
with water 10 oz., chromic acid 3o gr., potassium bromide 
60 gr., or with water 1o oz., potassium bichromate 60 gr., hydro- 
chloric acid 100 minims. Then well wash, and redevelop with 
any ordinary alkaline developer, e.g., metol, amidol, etc. To 
strengthen a weak bromide print, you may bleach it in a 
saturated solution of mercuric chloride, wash it thoroughly, and 
then darken it either with dilute ammonia (e.g., 10 drops per 
ounce water), or, better still, by the normal ferrous oxalate 
developer. Or you can bleach the print in water 1 oz., copper 
sulphate 16 gr., potassium bromide 24 gr. The print is washed 
in plain water for five minutes, then in water acidulated with 
nitric acid, and then again in plain water. It is now exposed 
to light for a minute or so, and then redeveloped as above sug- 
gested with any ordinary alkaline developer. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” eent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 10s. 104. 
Canada  ... Ur s »$ 6s. 6d. T А 138. 
Other Countries... ,, 5 7s. 6d. ۴ 3 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LoNG ACRE, Lonpon, W.C. 
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«a» Puck Astriae 
the Telephone. 


A savage joy at the accidents that come to other people is a 
human characteristic which we all share. I am the more free, 
therefore, to make the confession that the excellent, and other- 
wise, examples of photo-telegraphy which Mr. Thorne-Baker 
‘showed the Society of Arts the other evening interested me less 
for their excellence than for their otherwise. One picture, 
which we were told had been sent from one Thorne-Baker 
machine to another, was particularly "'telefying." The audi- 
ence were fiercely divided in opinion as to whether it repre- 
sented a firework effect or a study in snow and icicles. A free 
fight was prevented by the lecturer taking the pointer and tracing 
out in the weirdly arranged masses of light and shade the 
features of a lady! It was a lady’s portrait after induction 
effects had done their best with it. Mr. Baker showed how they 
had intercepted on their pictures Morse messages never intended 
for them; how Abdul Hamid came over the wires amid a per- 
fect storm of dots and dashes; and how some photographs, 
transmitted at the time of the Paris postal strike, were only 
“half there." Certainly the unpublished records make up by 
Яаг the most interesting history-album of photo-telegraphy. 


What the Public Wants. 

We have sometimes talked airily, even in these columns, about 
the human eye being the finest of all cameras, and about its 

"crystalline humour " putting a poser before the lens-makers. 
Never more. Dallmeyer and Cooke and others have beaten it 
hollow. Dr. Lindsay Johnson has been showing at the Blen- 
heim Club some of the scurvy tricks our organs of vision play 
us, and certainly no self-respecting lens would stoop to one of 
them. Perhaps, though, it is not so much the fault of the eye 
ias of the mind behind it. We see very much what we want to 
~see. A propos, Dr. Johnson told of an illustrated paper which 
-printed a picture showing an elephant hunt in India, with some 
«elephants galloping through a grove of palm trees. An Indian 
sgentleman at once wrote to the editor to stop his subscription, 
хапа to say that there were no palm trees within fifty miles of 
the place. The editor replied—tell it not in Gath!—that his 
correspondent might possess a profound knowledge of Indian 
flora, but he did not know the British Public. The B. P. de- 
manded palms and would be put off with nothing else. And in 
the same way nobody thinks that a night picture is complete 
unless it has a moon four times the natural size. It seems that 
we are all guilty of exaggerating the moon, and 999 out of every 
thousand of us suffer in some degree from astigmatism. 


Seeing Double. 

Talking about optical illusions always reminds me of the 
shrewd old fellow who went to an oculist and was invited to 
look through a prism at a photograph. *“ That's curious," he 
said, after squinting a little, "I see two photographs." The 
oculist congratulated him on his gift of double VIER, ~ You 
see twice as many beautiful things in the world,’ Һе 5; gs as as 


other people; you have twice as many friends.’ Your fa и 
You have two houses instead of one,» and whe ou 


doubled. 
hitch up your horse to drive out you have a pair.) | Afterwards, 
when the oculist mentioned that his fee was one стей old 


man took out half a sovereign and sixpence, looked hasd“at the 
coins for some moments, and then handed them to the pro- 
fessional man. °“ Here's your fee, sir," he said. 


Indispensable Clubites. 

When the new Camera Club materialises, I hope it will be 
found to have a few, at any rate, of the characteristics of its 
predecessor. We can forego the silver-buttoned waiters and the 
palm-decked stairs, but the one club institution the absence of 
which we really cannot support is the bore. Your true bore is 
a club product. Doubtless he is to be found in the societies as 
well, but it is only in the leisurely atmosphere of a club that he 
is able to expand. The old Camera Club had its bore, who 
could always be depended on to drag Imperial politics or his 
memories of Disraeli into a discussion on roll-films. I hope he 
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will be continued in our next, and that the interregnum has not 
broken his spirit. Members always pretended that it was un- 
necessary to listen to his remarks, but they extracted a good 
deal of enjoyment out of them none the less. Other forms are 
seen dimly behind that of the bore—the man who specialised on 
some far-away subject and who appeared curiously remote from 
everything else; the light humorist whose powder was all pun; 
and the technical enthusiast who, after every lantern lecture, 
even after a distinguished authority on mediaeval screens or rare 
tapestries had finished a learned disquisition illustrated by 
borrowed slides, felt it his duty to rise and ask what lens was 
used, what plate, what exposure given, and what method of 
development employed. Shall we see them all again, I wonder— 
the old, familiar faces? 


Mems. for a General Election. 


Paragraphs are beginning to appear in the newspapers telling 
the photographer what he can do now that the General Election 
is almost upon us. The advice that is tendered reminds me of 
the story that Sir Benjamin Stone told only the other day, to 
the effect that when he was photographing Mr. Jesse Collings a 
number of fellow-members gathered round and called out, 
" Look pleasant, Jesse. Think of three acres and a cow.’ I 
would seriously suggest to all photographers that they should 
study the precise meaning of certain political catchwords of 
the present situation and learn how these can be tactfully em- 
ployed with due regard to the political proclivities of a particular 
candidate so as to ensure a pleasant and interested expression. 
But great care must be taken not to make a mistake in this 
matter, and to mention “ Votes for Women," for instance, in 
front of a Cabinet Minister would reduce that tender-hearted 
individual to such abject terror as to render a satisfactory 
photograph impossible. The lantern-slide also offers a great 
opportunity for the display of tact. Fortunately for one's 
artistic reputation, the slides which are shown at a political 
meeting need not be confined to portraits of politicians, and the 
judicious lanternist who perceives that the interest of the audi- 
ence is flagging may rouse their attention to really great national 
issues by inserting in the series an incident or two from a local 


prize-fight. 
What Colour Are We? 


I wonder whether the portrait painters who are at present 
exhibiting at the New Gallery are as expert in naming colours 
as they are in laying them on. A lover may have the literary 
gifts of a poet and the powers of observation of a microscopist, 
and still be unable to describe the eyes, hair and complexion of 
his loved one, for the simple reason that there are no words in 
the English language for certain tints and shades which are 
frequent in the human countenance. This paucity of terms is a 
matter of considerable difficulty to the colourist or miniature 
painter who has the task of painting on or from a photograph, 
supplemented by verbal description. Curiously enough, exactly 
the reverse is the case with the domestic animals, which have 
half-a-dozen colour-names for a human being's one. The 
blessings of a great many people will follow the man who can 
furnish us with a vocabulary of terms for the colours which are 
met with in the human face divine. Such a vocabulary would 
be more extensive than many people imagine, for I read tnat a 
German anthropologist, Herr Fischer, says that blue hair is not 
at all uncommon, and that he has actually found the tint green 
in quite undoctored human hair from Russia. Green in the 
hair sounds absurd. If it had been іп the eye, now——! 


The Bequeathed Shilling. 


A particularly cruel fraud has been practised in a little town 
in Bedfordshire. It is the old enlargement dodge, worked on 
scientific principles, and with the net extended very far and wide. 
But even its cruelty need not check a passing smile at the 
expense of a writer in the local newspaper, who says that a good 
many people are now bemoaning the loss of their photographs 
and their shillings, which were very much prized because they 
were the only relics of departed relatives. Evidently the prac- 
tice of cutting off with a shilling has had a considerable vogue 
among the late lamented of Bedfordshire. 
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By Miss ACNES WARBURG. 


PORTRAIT. 
The original of this print was exhibitea at the Photographic Salen. 
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THE LANTER ES Ey ARTHUR ELLIOTT 
An effective ana novel Lighting effect. 
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HRISTMAS greetings 3 J contents. Pictures by the 
are so conventional! It | leading pictorial workers will re- 


is unfortunate for the peace of main one of the features of the paper in 
mind of manv that unconventionalitv the New Year, and the beginner will be very 
is so fashionable. But it is wrong to assume, when the fully catered for. 
cvcle of time again brings round the season of good- The great army of readers who regularly take in 


will, that the Editor ought not to hold out the hand of Tue A. P. AND P. N. has grown bigger and bigger 
friendship to all those loyal supporters who have—with during the past twelve months—a tribute to merit, 1 
their allegiance—done much to make the past year so  hope--and in offering seasonable greetings (discarding 
successful for THE A. P. ano P. N. ! the editorial ** we" for once), I realise that the good 
I am afraid, therefore, convention must be over- wishes of the Editor and staff of Tne A. Р. AND P. N. 
looked on this occasion. I wish every. redder of THE goes forth to photographers in every corner of the 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS à earth. | 
happy Christmas and a prosperous New Year. Those To those well-wishers, both in this country and in 
who have been satisfied with the paper during the past other parts of the world, who have already sent greet- 
vear, and their name is legion, will find that next year's ings and good wishes for the continued success and 
“A. P." will, I hope, add still further lustre to ‘ће prosperity of the °“ good old * A. P.,' " I tender heartv 
photographic paper de luxe," as some pleasant- thanks.” ) 
tongued reader has dubbed it. “е 
Admirers of the pictures given week by week in THE 
A. P. лхр P. N. will be glad to know that continued 
efforts will be made to still further perfect the methods 
of reproduction and keep up the high standard of the 
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PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. Py Mns. Minna Keene, F.R.P.S. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. 
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By Rev. E. С. 


с WINTER is 
" | some times 
, called the 
, sad season 
Я of the year, 
but this is by 
no means a fair echo of most of the poets. They see below 
the surface of things, and regard winter not merely as a 
time of cold weather, but rather as one figure in a family 
group or procession. 

Good old Spenser in his “ Faerie Queene " tells us how 


“ Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frieze 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill, 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freese, 
And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 
As from a limebeck did adown distill ; 
In his right hand a tipped staffe he held, 
With which is feeble steps he stayed still; 
For he was faint with cold and weak with eld, 
That scarce his loosed limbes he hable was to weld.”’ 


Later on we have another portrait of winter drawn by 
the master hand of Thomson, who in his famous classic on 
the Seasons says, 


“ See, winter comes to rule the varied year 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
Vapours and clouds and storms." 
But in our own day the somewhat grim figure has become 
a more gentle personification, casting diamonds and pearls 
on trees, rocks, and streams, and providing a transforma- 
tion scene which charms by reason of its contrast with the 
multicoloured season of summer. 
Eliza Cook sings with a touch of sadness the lines of 
regret, 
“ The flowers and fruits have long been dead, 
And not even the daisy is seen." 


But Harriet Spofforth prefers to think of the flowers as 
sleeping rather than dead, and merely waiting for the spring 
and the sun's call to re-awakening,— 

* Under the snowdrift the blossoms are sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of Sunshine and June ; 
Down in the hush of their quiet they're keeping, 
Trills from the throstle's wild summer-sung tune." 

Those of us whose lot is cast amid the hurly-burly of 
town life—where everybodv and everything contributes some- 
thing to the general noise—cannot fail to have noticed that 
strange, weird, and almost uncanny stillness which comes 
with a deep fall of snow. The deadening and muffling of 
the footfall gives the ear an unwonted acuteness. Thus 
Keats speaks of 

* A lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence." 

That wonderful observer and singer Wordsworth sees also 
another aspect of this quietness, unbroken only perchance by 
the weird moaning in the trees, and echoing down the 
ravines, when he tells us 

* Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound." 


But the artist at times is apt to think his outlook sees all 
there is to be seen, and yet, after all, may it not be that his 
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all is but a small nothing compared with the grim realities 
of life? Mary Howitt gives us a timely hint : 


“ Oh, poverty is disconsolate ! 
Its pains are many, its foes are strong ; 
The rich man, in his jovial cheer, 
Wishes 'twas winter through the year ; 
The poor man, 'mid his wants profound, 
With all his little children round, 
Prays God that winter be not long." 


I forget who it was that said poetry was always distorted 
truth, and that the poet merely put facts into intensely 
exaggerated disproportion. Perhaps photographers might 
keep this idea stored up in some little crevice of their 
memories, for we camera folk are sometimes tempted to 
think that what the dry plate records is the last word of the 
story. I often wonder why it is, and regret that, in all our 
modern science and self-laudatory advance, we seem to have 
lost the art of entering into the enjovment of legend and 
myth and participating in that spirit which sees a greater 
life in all things round us. The storm clouds, rivers, 
flowers, animals, all have notes to sing to ears that are open. 

But let us return to our poets and ask them to help us 
with a few picture hints of what they see at this season. 
Here, then, is a tuneful song of Ouseley's, whereof almost 
every single line contains the germ of a picture, 

“The snow is on the mountain, 

The frost is on the vale, 

The ice hangs o'er the fountain, 
The storm rides on the gale. 

The earth is bare and naked, 
The air is cold and drear, 

The sky with snow clouds flakéd, 
And dense white fogs appear. 

The sun shines not so brightly 
Through dark and murky skies ; 

The nights grow longer—nightly, 
And thus the winter dies." 


мок 
WHERE ТО GO FOR AN ALPINE HOLIDAY. 


OR the benefit of readers who may be preparing to go to 

Switzerland for their Christmas holidays, the following par- 
ticulars may be of use. The ski-ing photographs by Will A. 
Cadby accompanying the notes on pages 583-4-5 were taken at 
Montana, Grindelwald, and Adelboden. Almost every Swiss 
winter station has some particular characteristic that gives it, 
from one point of view, an advantage over others. For instance, 
Montana, vid Lausanne and Sierre, attracts the sportsman. It 
is over 5,000 feet above sea-level, and is called the sunniest spot 
in Switzerland. It consists of three isolated hotels and a chalet 
or two, but there is no village, and at present the only way to 
reach it is by sleigh from Sierre, which is in the Rhone valley. 
Not so far up the valley is Villars. It is one of the best ski-ing 
places, providing the temperature is low enough; it is also a 
great centre for curling, the Bonspiel being held there in 
January. 

Grindelwald (got at via Bale, Berne, and Interlaken) is a big 
village, with good shops, and—as everyone knows—set in the 
midst of famous mountains. There are many good hotels and 
pensions, and it also possesses one of the finest curling rinks in 
Switzerland, ahd good ski-ing slopes. Its chief drawback is the 
loss of sun during a couple of hours during the middle of the 
day, when it is behind a peak. 
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Photography in Great Britain 
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A Symposium by the Leading British Pictorial Workers. 


URING the past year a feeling of unrest has possessed those photo- 
graphers in England who may be entitled to the designation of 


‘ pictorial workers." The idea has been rife in some quarters 

that pictorial pkotography has seen its day in this country, and 
that stagnation has set in so far as progress is concerned. Without wishing 
to dogmatise on the subject, we are of the opinion that if such a period 
of stagnation has existed, it has existed equally throughout the entire 
photographic world. Progress (which may or may not be a question of 
fashion rather than a question of real art) undoubtedly has occurred during 
the past decade. This will be apparent to every observer who has taken 
the trouble to compare the exhibitions held during that period. It is also 
obvious that small groups of workers who have taken the lead in pictorial 
photography in every country change their ideals and composition from 
time to time, and there is always the possibility and probability of new 
and strong men arising who will entirely alter the balance of affairs and 
influence the future of photography, in ways undreamed of at present. 
The question of nationality is really a minor point, and one that should 
not be taken too much into account when the question of what is and what 
is not real progress in pictorial photography is being considered. 

With a view, therefore, to ascertain a general opinion, the query, 
“The Future of Pictorial Photography in Great  Britain—what is 
Necessary if the Lead is to be Held and Retained? ’’ was addressed to forty 
of the leading pictorial workers and others interested in the pictorial 
movement in this country. The following short articles are some of the 
replies received. That they will prove most interesting reading we have 
no doubt, and the results arrived at may prove useful in directing the future 
course of action. 


J. Craig Annan is Concise. 

I THINK I may express my opinion on this 
question very briefly but effectively by quot- 
ing from holy writ, “ Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature"? In other words, I do not think 
it possible to produce works of art by 
organisation. One cannot be taught more 
than the mere elements of picture making. 
The attributes which give a picture distinc- 
tion are intuitive, and capricious nature re- 
serves the right to say when and where they 
will be bestowed. 


ot sing de 


George Davison is Dejected. 
I FEAR I don’t care “ tuppence" for search- 
ing out a nostrum by which we in Great 
Britain might “ hold and retain the lead ” 
in pictorial photography. In this matter I 
do not know, and do not wish to know, 
any distinctions of nationality or per- 
sonality, or method. What is wanted every- 
where is sincerity for good work, both to 
produce and to welcome it, whether from 
Timbuctoo or Bayswater; from our most 
pracious friend and home colleague, or the 
harshest and most contemptuous of our 
critics from abroad. Given the understand- 


ing and ability, sincerity, courage, self-re- 
liance, devotion, and energetic work are 
the talisman you seek. Even sincerity and 
work alone will keep us straight. Frankly, 
I think we here have failed in “ under- 
standing " as well as in “ sincerity.” We 
have, many of us, lost track of our own 
individual relationships, our real place in the 
gallery of talent and march of progress. We 
have put nationality before quality. We 
have allowed personality to govern our judg- 
ments and distort our real preferences. And 
the natural result to be expected is an 
apotheosis of mediocrity; exhibitions made 
up of large numbers of fairly good photo- 
graphs, commonplace work by our own good 
friends. That may be very nice in its way, 
but it is a mixing up of aims. The social 
side of photography can, or should, quite 
well be cultivated without needing to sacri- 
fice “ the best we know," the real object 
of fine exhibitions. Things have changed 
in pictorial photography; the amateur has 
been left behind. What we need to do is 
to encourage and stimulate the man who 
puts his life and all his work into photo- 
graphy. It is of no use pretending that 
the casual workers, the dabblers, deserve 
the same recognition as the real experts, the 
workers who bring both abilitv and devotion 
year in year out to doing fine things. I 
think we want to help each other all round 
in photography, but “ mutual aid " would, 
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in my opinion, be misplaced in lending any 
encouragement to the multiplication of 
ordinary average shows, and the giving of 
undue publicity to pictures that fall very far 


. Short of fine quality. 


Furley Lewis is Lucid. 
UNENDOWED with the gifts of “ Old 
Moore ” or of “ Zadkiel,” I hesitate to offer 
an opinion on * The Future of British Pic- 
torial Photography." Heaven help it, any- 
how, and grant that British pictorial shows 
may yet contain a reasonable proportion of 
British workers’ examples. Nor could I 
definitely affirm—as the form of your ques- 
tion would seem to imply—that we hold, at 
present, the lead in pictorial work. Towards 
this consummation, however, I would sug- 
gest that we avoid so much cheap eccen- 
tricity as has been frequent of late in 
agonised striving after “ originality," that 
we shun—or shunt—any © control  precess 
which we are unable definitely to control, 
and, content to realise and keep witbin its 
limitations, work our medium, genuinely, 
for all it is worth. Good photography— 
which shall be unmistakable photography— 
Is not yet exhausted as a means of personal 
interpretation and expression. 


A, eu. 


Charles Emanuel is Enthusiastic. 

UP to a few years ago we British amateurs 
held the lead in pictorial photography, and 
there is no necessity for weeping because 
we have taught at least one other nation 
(whose workers are largely professionals) 
how to beat us at our own game. History 
shows tbat in art the leadership constantly 
shifts from one generation. Vide landscape 
painting, which we held for a time, then 
surrendered to France in the Barbazon days, 
and now centred in Germany. New genius 
in pictorial photography may show itself at 
any moment, and it has a knack of appear- 
ing without any preliminary birth-pains. 
Look at Steichen, Kohn, Evans, Clarence 
White, Keighley, Benington. Whoever saw 
immature apprentice work of theirs? They 
were  born—photographically—their eyes 
wide open and their wings ready to bear 
them aloft. So it will be again, unless we 
crush the new comers by raising such an 
impossible standard that we crush their 
enthusiasm. It would be absurd to throw 
up the sponge because we cannot at present 
be first, or to think that we are encouraging 
pictorial photography by depressing each 
other with gloomy forebodings. Do and 
show only one’s best work, try and represent 
atmosphere and sunshine in our pictures, 
make our exhibitions an encouragement to 
the new enthusiast, and stick to it until the 
tide turns again. 


Chee K PME, 


J. H. Anderson is Anxious. 


I AM pessimistic about the future of pic- 
torial photography. New men are wanted. 
Men who can do original work sbove the 
general level of excellent craftsmanship ap- 
pear to be lacking. A levelling up has 
taken place, but, judging by the shows of 
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the last two seasons, pictorial photography 
in France and America, as well as here, is 
not advancing. No better work has been 
produced in these countries than we saw five 
or six years ago. It might stimulate enthu- 
siasm if the best of the year’s work could be 
exhibited together at the provincial shows. 
Photographers cannot always come and see 
the London shows. This would mean work 
for an organisation. It has occurred to me 
that the advanced pictorialist is not so well 
looked after by the photographic press as he 
might be, by sound criticism, etc., by an ex- 
pert (not an expert photographer). The be- 
ginner and the producer of good, sound, 
average stuff is well catered for. They, of 
course, preponderate, and papers are not 
run for fun. 


Lr Are 


Alex. Keighley is Confident. 

IN estimating the present position of pic- 
torial photography, it should not be tor- 
gotten that it 1s the youngest amongst the 
graphic arts, and has attained its present 
position in the course of less than one 
generation. Comparing any recent large ex- 
hibition with the one immediately preceding, 
one might notice little advance, but com- 
pared with the same exhibition, say, ten 
years previous, the progress is very marked 
indeed. The same applies to the provincial 
shows; it has been my privilege to act as 
judge for many of these for years, and they 
have evinced ın the course of years a mar- 
vellous improvement in technique, taste, and 
artistic feeling. One sometimes hears the 
remark that few new stars have appeared in 
the firmament. The fact is that hke those 
of the milky way, they are now so numerous 
as not to be so individually noticeable. But 
some people are not satisfied with stars, they 
demand comets, or cataclysms, which shall 
make the world gasp and stare. I am not 
amongst those croakers who talk about stag- 
nation. In the photographic, as in all the 
старше arts, progress 1s only to be expected 

y steady growth, and not by leaps and 
bounds. Advance is certainly not necessarily 
implied by the tendency which has often 
shown itself of following, sheep-like, some 
particular style, the latest process, the 
newest craze 1n mounting or framing. Everv 
man should work out his own salvation, fol- 
low his own individuality, “ to his own 
self be true." Barrie says, * The true end 
and aim of art is to open the eyes of all 
that will look to beautiful thoughts and 
beautiful things. Art lies not so much in 
the thing transcribed as in the transcrip- 
tion." The surest road to progress in pic- 
torial photography is constant and reverent 
study of nature. 
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Will A. Cadby is Caustic. Е 
Іт is very difficult to get any two people 
to agree as to what constitutes “ Pictorial 
Photography.” As years go by, individual 
opinion seems to grow more diverse, and 
what is much more dangerous to photo- 
graphy, more dogmatic. We are told nowa- 
days what is and what is not pictorial by 
people whose judgment is, well, let us say, 
not infallible. It is good for us all to re- 
member that so great a man in the art world 
as Ruskin was evidently proved wrong on 
many counts, At the present day things are 


complicated by yet another factor—fashion. 
Alas! that it should have entered into pic- 
torial photography ; but so it is, and if the 
worker will not conform to the momentarily 
prevailing fashion as regards printing, he is 
—with some of us, at any rate—anathema. 
You, Mr. Editor, will probably soon have 
to start a fashion column, and I hope one 
of your early notifications will be that 
“lighter toned schemes are likely to be 
worn." One cannot help feeling that pic- 
torial photography in England runs a risk 
of strangulation from being over-supervised. 
We drive it here, and chivey it there, and 
incidentally crowd it out elsewhere. We wax 
hysterical over American, French, or Aus- 
trian supremacy. We say we are losing our 
leading position, and so forth, and so forth. 
Now what does it all mean? If these things 
were heard in the speech of a Tanff Re- 
former they would be intelligible. As it is, 
one rubs one’s eyes and asks, is ìt a trade 
competition with the nations into which we 
have entered? Surely if an individual 
foreigner excels us at pictorial work we can 
enjoy with him his cleverness, and count 
his genius a gain ¢o us, as it is to our art, 
from whatever country he may hail. And as 
to the question of leading or losing our 
lead in pictorial photography it seems to me 
to matter not at all. Our joy in a picture 
can have nothing to do with its “ place of 
origin,” or with its superiority over or in- 
feriority to some other pictorial production. 
And so I can only suggest that we cease 
talking about leads, and supremacies, and 
get to our own work, lest we be left with 
all letterpress and no illustrations. 


W. R. Bland is Broad-minded. 


IN order to hold and maintain the lead we 
must go to Nature. There must be no 
parading of the man. He must efface 
himself in an earnest search after Nature, 
and labour to record her truthfully. One of 
the claims made for photography as an art 
is that many photographs are “ signed all 


over." Тһе very large majority of the 
signatures are written іп mannerisms. 
There is опе photographer whose 
rints, uniformly, are signed all over 


y reason of convincing truth. One knows 
they are his because the man is not in them. 
They show no mannerisms. One of the most 
disquieting evidences in photography of to. 
day is the desire of many prominent photo- 
graphers to produce decorative work. 
Decorative line and mass are first, the rest 
nowhere. Let us be decorative by all means, 
but so that it is of the picture; not, itself, 
the picture. This decorative craze has 
asserted itself much in recent years. The 
subordination of the picture to abstract line 
and mass is artificial, and can never reach 
the heart of man. Nothing ever takes a 
permanent lead that does not touch the 
heart. Heads are of no use, they change; 
but the elemental heart is ever the same. 
This growing “ decorative" photography is, 
in essence, the photographing of pot-hooks, 
and while a graceful pot-hook will appeal 
to the head, it will never touch the heart, 
and decorative work will fail to maintain 
or lead. Nature is the thing to study and 
follow ; we must not be misled by manner- 
isms and decorative treatments that pose as 
art. 
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Ward Muir is Worldly. 


IN answer to the question of how Britain 
is to hold its own in pictorial photography, 
it seems to me that our wisest course is (1) 
to plod ahead and mind our own business, 
(2) to be perfectly honest to ourselves with 
regard to our aims, (3) not to blow our trum- 
pet till we are quite sure there is stuff being 
produced worth trumpeting about, (4) to 
look with suspicion on anyone who protesses 
to make a paying business of pictorial photo- 
graphy, and, (5) not to be in too much hurry 
in our attempts to convert the outside pub- 
lic to our beliefs. In short, festina lente. ` 
, 
P 


Lm - 


J. Dudley Johnston is Judicial. 


THE obvious reply to the query, “ The 
Future of Pictorial Photography in Great 
Britain, and what is necessary if we would 
hold and retain the lead," is “ А few more 
men of genius who will take up photography 
as their means of expression." But genius 
cannot be produced to order, and the most 
we can do is to make the conditions favour- 
able for the man of genius when he arrives. 
And much can be done, I think. We can 
do something by encouraging every evidence 
of originality displayed by our younger 
workers instead of discouraging it, as our 
critics are rather apt to do. There is too 
great a tendency to judge pictorial work 
according to crystalised formulae. of com- 
position, etc., derived from the practice of 
the other graphic arts, regardless of the 
obvious truth that photography is a new art, 
working with quite other tools, and has to 
evolve its own conventions from its own 
necessities. I think, also, that photo- 
graphers themselves have to learn to appre- 
ciate the beauty of “ photographic quality.” 
At present they aretoo much preoccupied in 
trying to make the photographs imitateoneor 
other of the different art processes as though 
a photograph were something to apologise 
for. Until they realise that the camera is 
capable of producing certain qualities finer 
and more exquisite than brush or pencil, and 
can confidently trust themselves to express 
their own individuality by its means, I don't 
think much further progress is possible. 


P лага LET RN 


Miss Agnes B. Warburg is well Informed. 


WE have talked enough of the artistic pos- 
sibilities of photography; it is time we took 
advantage of them. The world does not 
stand still, and the art which does not move 
with it will soon be as dead as a door-nail. 
If photography is to be reckoned with 
among the arts of to-morrow, it must be 
the living expression, by living people, of 
living things; it must be in touch with the 
spirit of the age, and with art as it manifests 
itself in other mediums. The rules and 
formulae, the study of composition and tone, 
are the means, not the end; the individual 
outlook, the national impulse, are the essen- 
tials to which they give concrete form. 
Speaking generally, the British photo- 
grapher's acquaintance with painting—the 
art most nearly allied to his own—is 
scanty, and it stops short at the twentieth 
century, supremely oblivious of the modern 
school. Closer familiarity with the exhfbi- 
tions of certain societies of modern painters 
would startle him out of his complacency, 
and do violence to his artistic prejudices. 
He might scoff at the new, but he would be 
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a little less satisfied with the old, a Ме 
readier, next time he takes the field, to look 
at things in new ways, to see Nature 
through his own eyes, to express himself 
with simplicity and sincerity. Unless he 
makes an effort in this direction, his work 
will cease to be of value to other men. 


Agnes ЇЗ. brarburg 


Eustace Calland is Complacent. 


IT has become apparent that a high level of 
excellence in pictorial photography is now 
attained. and has not been much advanced 
during the last year or so. As a result, it 
is increasingly difficult to select annually suf- 
ficient work of the highest quality to make a 
first-rate exhibition. It is probable that this 
difficultv will increase, because only those 
with artistic training and exceptional origi- 
nality will have much chance of recognition, 
and very few can devote the necessary time 
to an art that is not very remunerative. It 
is difficult to imagine that anyone who is a 
master of the arts of painting, drawing, or 
etching will devote himself seriously to artis- 
tic photography; yet the manipulation of 
tones in the processes of gum and other 
alterable printing methods demands know- 
ledge and skill that would be a fair founda- 
tion for any painter. I think, and also 
hope, that there will always be a certain 
number of workers in this country who will 
strive after the highest results, and possibly 
there will be a public willing to pay re- 
muneratively for their possession. 


qo D 


—— ————MÀ —À 
P. T. Hollyer is Historical. 


I THINK we may fall back on the comfort- 
ing reflection that the present generation, 
having done much by the excellence of the 
work it has produced, and perhaps even 
more by the perfection to which it has 
brought the materials necessary (or thought 
necessary by some) to our craft, has gone far 
to set up a standard for future workers to 
attain to, and at the same time provided the 
means to reach this end. As regards “ the 
lead held by Great Britain," there will pos- 
sibly be found some to dispute this state- 
ment; neither can I entirely agree with it 
myself. In any matter artistic, 1t 1s some- 
what presumptuous to say who leads—to say 
which master is better than another, and, 
perhaps, in the matter of different countries, 
more difficult still to invite comparison; 
taking into consideration the different con- 
ditions of working, the varied temperament 
of the workers, and the different ideals aimed 
at, it would seem to me impossible to say 
with justice this or that country holds a 
lead. I fear mv ideas are somewhat negative 
in quality. Mv conclusion is that the future 
must—and will—take care of itself. 


p.. ) rolle e 


F. H. Evans is Exclusive. 


A CRITICISM on “ The New English Art 
Club," appearing in the current number of 
the British Journal of Photography, sug- 
sestively sums up the situation in regard to 
our moribund photographic exhibitions: — 
* This club has felt the levelling effect that 
time has upon all movements of a revolu- 
tionary nature, Starting originally as a band 


of rabid secessionists, it is now a company 
of workers doing things but little different 
trom all the rest, and its exhibitions are 
merely two more a year added to the 
struggling many with no longer anything out 
of the way to recommend them." Well, 
what is the issue? It looks as though the 
only one with a promise ot really new life 
is to begin all over again, with a quite small 
and absolutely select and earnest society 
giving small bi-annual exhibitions, in spring 
and autumn, from which the mediocre shali 
be effectually banned, its exhibits being con- 
fined to pioneer work, new ideas, fresh 
vision, and the absolutely beautiful in treat- 
ment when its subject is not really mediocre 
or hackneyed beyond redemption. Per- 
sonallv, I would not confine exhibits to the 
so-called ‘ pictorial” in the narrow sense 
that word has acquired of late; any really 
beautiful, inspiring, or illuminating genre or 
still-life piece, one that is freshly or uniquely 
seen, should have its recognition as neces- 
sarily as anything of similar value in land- 
scape or portraiture; indeed, even architec- 
ture should occasionally find a place there, 
little as it is considered by some as capable 
of real pictorialism! It is not well that any 
of us who plume ourselves as being leaders 
in the photographic art movement should 
arrogate to ourselves that we alone are doing 
the best work ; that, in the words of the 
sage of old, “ We are the people and wis- 
dom shall die with us." Real progress 
is made only by the advent of some fresh- 
visioned worker, who instils new life into 
the old movement ; and who can say whence 
and where he may come, and how is he to 
be known of the many but by being seen 
at some such select and small exhibition 
where he will be in fit company? And how 
is he to be tempted to show his work, but 
by the knowledge that in so small and select 
a show his work will not be submerged in 
a crowd of mediocrities, but stand a real 
chance of due artistic appreciation? En- 
vironment is almost everything in this life, 
and it is precisely the especially suitable 
environment that is necessary just now to 
revivify the photographic exhibition value. 


Arthur Marshall is Matter-of-fact. 


MANNERISM, affectation, or so-called clever- 
ness are, to my mind, responsible for the 
present stationary position of British photo- 
graphy, and until workers strive honestly 
towards the production of pictures, and steel 
themselves against the pernicious influence 
of much of the work which is termed 
" clever," I fear there will be no improve- 
ment. To most people, and especially to 
anyone who possesses a modicum of origi- 
nality, it is the easiest thing in the world 1o 
produce prints of the * clever type, but 
the production of real pictures—things ot 
beauty—requires too much thought and too 
thorough a knowledge ot all the qualities 
which constitute the artist mind for present- 
day liking. The tendency to-day is towards 
the production of photographic “ tours de 
force," illustrating the extremes of which 
photography 15  capable—things which 
nauseate—rather than to the conception of 
the beautiful in pictorial art. It must be 
recognised that the test of good work is 
its capacity to live. The work of the old 
masters is valued, not for its originalitv, 
but for its careful study of form, composi- 
tion, and the perception of the beautiful 
which generally pervades it. Why should 
not this appreciation of the beautiful charac- 
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terise our work also? A worker will be re- 
membered longer by one well-considered pic- 
ture than by a score of clever prints. 


J. C. Warburg is Worried. 


THE future of pictorial photography, not as 
a “ handmaid ” to painting, nor yet as а 
cheap substitute for it, but as an indepen- 
dent art, must, I think, depend on the de- 
velopment and perfection of those artistic 
qualities of photography which are charac- 


teristic of it. The imitation of other 
methods is natural in the transition stages 
of an art; it is only, however, when an arn 
develops its own methods and evolves its 
own ideals that it stands by itself. So it 
will be with photography. Photographers 
do not, I think, realise sufficiently that 
certain photographic qualities of tone and 
modulation and drawing are unapproach- 
able by other arts, and that when they 
drown these qualities in oil or gum-pigment, 
or weaken them by intrusive handwork, they 
are sacrificing the essential for the super- 
ficial. I am no enemy to oil or gum-pig- 
ment, quite the contrary, but often these 
methods are used to obscure, instead of to 
enhance, the fine qualities of our art The 
present standstill in British photography ìs, 
[ think, due to similar causes. Too many 
workers are purely imitators. It is right 
to examine, admire, and be inspired by fine 
British or foreign pictures; but if a man's 
work is to exist, it must be developed on 
his own lines, seen with his own eves, 
thought out with his own brains. It is no 
good trying to express one's ideas in other 
people's language. We have too much repe- 
tition, too much work done to please others, 
instead of to carry out one's own ideals, too 
little seeking after first principles. Hang- 
ing committees also are to blame. Often 
work is hung because it assimilates to the 
prevailing fashion, not because it shows in- 
dependent artistic insight and individual 
treatment. If each man works out his artis- 
tic ideals in his own way, and on the lines 
which are natural to him ; if hanging com- 
mittees encourage original work in all direc- 
tions, instead of penning it up into certain 
channels; then we ought to get sound pro- 
gress on national lines on many routes at 
once, instead of the uninspired uniformity 
with which we are threatened. 


Mrs. Carine Cadby is Candid. © 


PHoTOGRAPHY—that is  pictorial 
graphy—is not an industry. It cannot be 
cultivated. No country that does not pro- 
duce -talent can take the lead, and we can- 
not insist on talent springing up in England 
and not elsewhere. It was greatly to be 
wondered at that England ever did take the 
lead. Perhaps it was a lucky fluke, and due 
to the fact that, just then, pictorial photo- 
graphy was so in its infancy. It was mar- 
vellous what the camera could do, and so 
astonished were people that they forgot to be 
conventional. Every fresh effort, so long as 
it showed originality and feeling, was wel- 
comed. It was like a child just learning 
to talk, and- whose first; words were greeted 
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with delight and admiration. But, later on, 
when the novelty had worn off, it was ex- 
pected—like the growing child—to say only 
certain things. A no other country, per- 
haps, was such versatility seen as in Eng- 
land. The French were brilliantly clever 
(who is going to teach Demachy?), but 
they did not beat the English in wideness of 
range. “ The American Invasion,” strong 
and original as it was, might have been a 
one-man show compared to the English. 
The Austrians and Germans touched a level 
undreamed of in the early days, but still the 
English held their own in varied indi- 
viduality and originality. But, alas! we 
have changed, and that most truly British 
disease, conventionality, has crept in; the 
British pictures said to each other, “ We 
must conform, we must be more alike, we 
must all mould ourselves on one pattern, or 
we shall not find favour in the eyes of our 
judges." If we are ever to get our supre- 
macy back, it must be by shaking off all 
trammels and by freeing ourselves absolutely 
from conventionality. Let our exhibitions 
encourage talent and originality in an 

form, and let their judgment be more criti- 
cal and more catholic. 


E Ал Q OX diy . 
Malcolm Arbuthnot is Assertive. 


I WOULD point out that the first essential 
in any enterprise is faith, and this is sin- 
gularly lacking in regard to pictorial photo- 
graphy. The opinion has even been ex- 
pressed that a point of finality has been 
reached. Most of the photographic public 
only tolerate pictorial work so long as it is, 
as G. B. S. says, more or less like other 
people's pictures, and the whole present sys- 
tem of exhibiting, both in London and the 
provinces, in my opinion, makes only for 
mediocrity. There is practically nothing 
being done for encouraging really fine work. 
The foreigners take p otography far more 
seriously than we do, and offer encourage- 
ment, which bears fruit in such enterprises 
as Camera Work and the Photo-Secession, 
and the fine show of German professional 


photography at Dresden, which proves that 
the German public not only realises the 
importance of artistic portraiture, but appre- 
ciates and pays for it. Under these circum- 
stances and such strenuous competition, I 
think there is little doubt that whether we 
hold a lead at present or not, we shall stand 
a very good chance of losing it in the near 
future unless there is a complete reforma- 
tion of the present system. 


F. M. Sutcliffe is Subtle. 


“WE thank the Laird for whatwe've getten, 
mair had there been, mair wad we have 
etten.” This terrible climate of ours makes 
us so fearfully hungry that we have no time 
for anything else but eating and drinking. 
If we wish to keep pace with other nations 
in the race of the fine arts, we must reform 
our climate. The present Liberal Govern- 
ment promised at the last election to do this, 
but it has not made good its promise. 
Photographers, like painters, are but mortal, 
and require shelter; until our hedges and 
trees are replanted we cannot do much work 
out of doors. How we are to keep our place 
among other nations more favoured by the 
climate than we are, it is difficult to say, 
for everything, except the true rendering 
of sunshine, seems to have been done to 
death. Rain and fog and snow and mud 
we have had enough of, and so has every- 
body else. The pictures we dream of, 
which, alas, are never done, are of gardens 
full of sunshine, where everything is 
bright, where the women are all fairiés, and 
where the wind finds no way in. Here in 
Britain we try to make the best of what we 
have, but our best is so far from our ideal 
that we lose all heart. Many seem to have 
given up the search for their ideals, and 
claim attention by reason of their rudeness. 
Not being able to show us a silk purse, they 
give us, in all its ugliness, the sow’s ear. 
We say, how clever! This cleverness will, 


if we are not careful, be our undoing. If 
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we would hold our place we must give up 
showing off at once. 


Ул nh 55. 


Archibald Cochrane is Comprehensive. 


Most of our leading workers are now suf- 
ficiently expert to produce photographs 
which are, technically, all that can be de- 
sired. Technique, which has so high a 
value attached to it in the painting world, 
cannot be so valued by us, because technical 
perfection is no rarity in most of our exhi- 
bitions. Where portrayal is perfect, higher 
importance can only be imported into the 
work through the nature of the subject 
portrayed, and the artist’s way of presenting 
it. r advance must therefore be more 
along the line of pictorial conception than 
in the line of execution. For the furtherance 
of pictorial photography amongst us, it 
seems to me that these are some of the 
necessities in the present situation for those 
who desire to carry their art forward: The 
development of the imaginative faculty, by 
putting ourselves in contact with inspiring 
causes at all times possible; the develop- 
ment of our seeing power, as being of more 
importance than the unintelligent optical 
power of the lens; to keep in touch with 
the living art world, and whilst having 
modernity of attitude, let us also be in sym- 
pathy with the best of the past; to miss 
no opportunity of getting inspiration from 
the sister arts. 


UA a t Cr mu 


A considerable number of articles 
on this interesting topic arrived too 
late for inclusion in this issue of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. They will appear 
next week. In the meantime the 
opinion of readers in all parts of the 
world will be welcomed. 


= 


make them—Graduated tint cover glasses, etc, 


OME of the most interesting lantern lectures given are 
those in which any descriptions of things being dis- 
cussed are elucidated by means of diagrams and optical 

demonstrations. This, of course, applies only to lectures 
descriptive of some branch of work other than pictorial. 
The optical lantern—or, to speak of it by its less dignified 
name, the magic-lantern—lends itself in an extraordinary 
“way to all kinds of demonstration, at the expense merely of 
a little thought and scheming. But if wanted for demon- 
strating scientific experiments, it must have ample room 
between condenser and objective. In the case of an inex- 
pensive lantern this may mean taking away the spring 
arrangement for holding the slide carrier, SO that a wide 
glass trough or a piece of apparatus can be introduced. 

To take a simple instance: Suppose we want to demon- 


strate on the screen the movements of the pointer on the 
dial of some recording instrument. The instrument may 
be rested on a stand in an inverted position, so that the 
pointer (** hand ’’) points downwards. If fixed just over the 
lantern in front of the condenser, the pointer may be length- 
ened by means of a fine wisp of straw or an aluminium 
needle, so that the latter moves in the field of the condenser, 
and once the needle is focussed on the screen, any move- 
ment given by the instrument is seen enormously magnified 
there. 

The powerful path of light thrown by the lantern тау 
also be used for throwing shadows on tl. screen. То take 
one excellent example of this: Suppose we want to show the 
effects of surface tension, etc., in liquids. Two directable 
fine taps are fitted in front. of the objective, and turned on 
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so that jets of water flow from each and their shadows are 
thrown crisply on the screen. The taps are now directed so 
that the jets of water flow very near together until suddenly 
they combine, and, though originally flowing in directions 
inclined at an angle to each other, now flow as one uniform 
jet in one direction only, etc. 

These are only two instances of successful lantern demon- 
strations. Where very wide apparatus is used, it may be 
necessary to mount the objective on a separate wooden 
block, leaving all space between it and the condenser quite 
free. An electroscope, or similar piece of apparatus, can 
then be conveniently projected, and its movements 
demonstrated. 

But the demonstrator should always be content with small 
images; these are much more sharply defined, and always 
more satisfactory than when a large image is attempted. 


Chemical Experiments. 


Many interesting experiments can be made in a glass 
trough in the magic-lantern—the trough being substituted 
for the slide. These lantern troughs can be obtained from 
all the large photographic dealers, and are now quite 
inexpensive. 

Several pretty effects can be obtained by nearly filling the 
trough with some liquid, and then adding another liquid to 
it which will instantly change its colour or throw down a 
precipitate. Chemical reactions can thus be shown with 
great success. The reacting solution should be introduced 
drop by drop into the trough by means of a funnel with a 
long stem, such as a thistle funnel. 

I give below a list of chemicals, one of which should be 
dissolved in water and put in the glass trough, the other 
being added to it in solution form. The strength of the 
solutions is of little importance unless given. 


THIS ADDED TO THIS GIVES 


Ammonium sulpho- Ferric chloride . Vivid blood-red 
cyanide colouration. 
Ammonia . Copper sulphate (weak Deep blue coloura- 
solution)  ... ... — tion. 
Weak ferrous sulphate Weak potassium ferri- Rich Prussian blue. 
cyanide 


Very weak phenol- Caustic scda or car- Deep crimson. 
phthalein dissolved ^ bonate 
in spirit | 
Potassium iodide Perchloride of mercury Clouds of bright red 
precipitate. 
. Fine clouds ofa white 
precipitate. 


There are almost innumerable experiments of this kind 
which it is most entertaining to watch. But between each 
the glass trough must be most carefully cleaned out, and 
for this purpose a test-tube brush and some distilled water 
(for final rinsing) will be found indispensable. 

Two beautiful experiments (from the onlooker’s point of 
view) will now be described :— 

1. Make a saturated solution of potassium nitrate (salt- 
petre), thoroughly wet one side of a clean cover glass with 
it, and then put it in the lantern, and await results. Gradu- 
ally the heat of the lantern will cause the solution to 
evaporate, and beautiful leaf-like crystals of potassium 
nitrate will be seen to grow on the screen until finally the 
whole sheet is covered. Other saturated solutions, espe- 
cially of coloured substances such as bichromate, potassium 
ferricyanide, etc., etc., give results equally fascinating to 
watch. | 

2. Take two clean cover glasses, put a blob of vaseline 
on the centre of one, and one or two drops of red and black 
ink in different places on the other. Now put, the two 
together, pressing them tightly until the vaseline is distri- 
huted almost over the whole surface. Place them in the 
lantern, and then very gently separate them slightly by in- 
serting the blade of a penknife between them. Exquisite 
tree and fern like growths instantly appear on the screen, 
extending in all directions, and these are coloured red, 
violet and purple by the intermingling of the inks. Watch 
also the wonderful colours due to the diffraction at the 
edges of the ** branches "'; these are best seen by examining 
the lantern screen close to. 


Sulphuric acid . Barium chloride 
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How to Make Lantern Tinters. 


Tinters are merely coloured glasses which are fixed in 
front of the objective or condenser to colour the picture on 
the screen. Thus a yellow tinter gives a distinct impression 
of sunlight to a landscape, a green tinter a touch of reality 
to a seascape, and so on. These glasses may be made about 
two inches or two and a half inches square, and fitted into 
an adapter attached to the lantern objective similar to what 
is used for holding orthochromatic screens, but they can 
also be held in front of the lens for just the time required 
for showing the slide for which they are wanted. 

Lantern tinters can be made by fixing out unexposed lan- 
tern plates, washing them and then staining up the gelatine 
films with aniline dyes. The following dyes may be easily 
obtained for the purpose, and about five grains of any one 
of them should be dissolved in a couple of ounces of water 
to make the staining bath :— 


Violet js Dve used, methyl violet. 
Blue ste lee ius ™ methylene blue. 
Green ... MA mos js naphthol green. 
Yellow ... m TM = aurantia. 
Orange ... ie brilliant orange. 


Red (crimson) Erythrosin. 
Red (scarlet) Biebrich scarlet. 
Many suitable aniline dyes can also be obtained from the 
local colour man-——the penny dyes used for domestic pur- 
poses being quite satisfactory. 

Lastly, we come to the graduated cover glass, which is 
a most effective thing in the lanternist's hands. A hand- 
coloured slide is rarely satisfactory, and only a small pro- 
portion of lanternists are expert workers in natural colour 
photography. But a one-colour effect introduced into a 
slide will often give a most realistic touch to a landscape or 
flower study. | 

For a landscape we may want a semblance of colour in 
the sky—the foreground being untinted—or we may want 
some colour in the foreground, gradually fading away as 
the sky is approached. This may be obtained by binding 
up the lantern slide with a cover glass tinted at the top or 
bottom, the tint fading away into nothing. It is, in fact, 
a graduated tint that we want. 

These cover glasses should be made from fixed out (un- 
exposed) lantern plates, or we may use spoilt developed 
lantern plates by bleaching the image with ferricyanide, and 
then fixing it out before washing. The gelatine-coated 
glasses so ebtained should be allowed to dry after they have 
been thoroughly washed, and they will then be ready for the 
staining. 

The dish containing the dye solution should be tilted up 
by placing a support under it at one end, so that if one of 
the glasses be laid in it, the coloured liquid only covers 
about one third of it. By then gently rocking the dish the 
solution can be made to cover the next third portion on and 
off, so that the amount of colour the gelatine absorbs is 
graduated, the depth of tint diminishing into nothing at all 
at the top third portion of the glass. 

Yellow or orange graduated cover glasses are suitable 
for making the skies look sunlit, blue ones are suitable for 
landscapes with clear skies, and for pictures in which the 
foreground is earth or ordinary ground a reddish-brown 
graduated tint is often useful. As that side of the cover 
glass opposite to the tinted side is not coloured at all, it will 
be seen that two such glasses can be combined for a land- 
scape, one colouring the foreground perhaps green, the 
other tinting the sty blue, and so on. In such combined 
effects care must be taken to let the two tints merge gradu- 
ally one into the other, without an intervening neutral 
portion. 


Readers will be glad to know that Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., supply a com- 
plete cabinet of chemicals and apparatus for experiments in the 
optical lantern similar to those described above by Mr. Thorne 
Baker. A review of this experimental cabinet will be given 
next week, and in the meantime application should be made 
for further particulars concerning it. It makes an ideal Christ- 
mas present for anyone possessing a lantern. 
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ently invites him—to take a 
flashlight photograph of the 


proceedings. He has a 
tolerated kind of existence, 
and his business takings 


must be so liable to fluctua- 
tions that his returns for income-tax—based on the last 
three years’ profits—must be curiously unsatisfactory either 
to himself or to the Inland Revenue authorities. 

He is bound to have a winsome way with him, or how 
otherwise could he set up his camera and his lamp-bearing 
tripod right in the track of the skurrying waiters and 
under the eye of the fretful hotel manager without serious 
disaster? He remains a nobody, fitting up his apparatus 
amid awkward and distressing surroundings, and in the 
midst of the savour of good things which he may smell but 
never taste, until at the fateful moment he becomes a 
Personage. 

He clambers on to a rickety chair and calls, in his best 
Cockney accent (why are professional photographers so 
often of the Cockney order?) on the guest of the evening to 
rise in his splendour, as a photograph is about to be taken. 
Somewhere in the far distance the G.O.T.E. (short for 
“guest of the evening”) struggles, food-laden, to his feet, 
and all the rest of the visitors remove beer marks from their 
faces and try to scramble into focus. ; 

The old hand, however, sits tight in the offing. You are 
taken bigger in the foreground, but your face is curiously 
ellipsoided through some aberration of the lens. ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen ” are requested to look this way, and there 
IS a blinding flash, followed by a thick volume of smoke, 
which gives the prevailing taste to the rest of the meal. 


Hie Cross. 


So far all has been in favour of the man with the camera, 
exc^pt that he has expended some time, a plate or two, and 
his “ out-of-pockets" on the off-chance of securing a nega- 
tive full of uninteresting portraits. What, however, 
crushes him is the spirit of humour so often the accompani- 
ment of a festive gathering of this nature. Each guest is 
Provided with an order form to be collected later as the 
Photographer's reward. The nobodies delight to play the 
oat, and the photographer must be surprised at the num- 
ber of members of the aristocracy frequenting the dinner, 
and at the mistakes they make in entering their own 
addresses. The sorting of the wheat from the tares must 
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OST of us know that afford him much anxious consideration. But a o 
skeleton at the feast, short time ago no less than six large framed photo- 
the fiend who arrives at a graphs were delivered at the house of a popular 
public dinner or other festive member of the Sketch Club on an order which purported 
gathering—no one appar- to bear his signature, but which he found had been signed 


by a jester. 
The Cross is Made Heavier. 

I was present at a swell concert given in aid of charity, 
and under the auspices of the Ambassador of a friendly 
Power. Performers of various calibre trotted and thumped 
and thrilled, and all went as merry as a marriage bell until 
the photographer entered. I am wrong-—he merely appeared, 
and when he was first noticed he was hoisting a very large 
camera on to a troublesome tripod afflicted with St. Vitus’ 
dance, in the gloom at the back of the hall. 

He was long, smooth haired, long cuffed, long collared, 
and long coated, and long suffering. After a long half- 
hour’s struggle with the camera, and three ten-feet-high 
lamps and their tangle of connecting tubes, he was crumpled. 
damp, and lank, an object for pity. 

Much iron had entered his soul in the meantime, for every- 
thing he had touched had slipped and jingled, and he had 
but to breathe to receive black looks and subdued curses 
from the back rows of the audience. | 

At last Ats moment had arrived. The wobbly tripod 
seemed safe for a few minutes, the correct focus had been 
obtained, the slide was drawn. There was a lull for a 
moment when the performers had ceased to trouble, and he 
seized the opportunity, and in a shrill sulphur-toned voice 
he asked us all to turn round and afford him a picture. 

As all the light in the room was concentrated on the 
stage, the owner of the voice was not easy to identify, and 
his announcement made a considerable stir. Unfortunately, 
however, it attracted the attention of the Hon. Sec. of the 
concert, a Person of Considerable Importance, who sailed 
down the gangway in a terrible fury, and he fell tooth and 
nail on the luckless photographer, for daring to lift up his 
camera or his voice without an authority by him signed, 
sealed, and delivered. The defence was ingenious, but in- 
effective. A so-called verbal authority proved to have 
emanated from a person whose identity could not be estab- 
lished. He insisted on pointing to ME. 

In emphasising his regrets our friend must have crushed 
the bulb of the magnesium lamps in his damp hand. There 
was the usual blinding flash, in the middle of which I dis- 
tinctly saw the photographer cast a rapid glance at the lens 
to see if perchance the cap had fallen off and his mission 
thus had performed itself. Unfortunately, it had not, and 
he gradually telescoped his tripods, and removed himself and 
his impedimenta, a sorry man and a pecuniary loser. 


RAINY-DAY PICTURE MAKING. . 


A NOTE FOR 
BEGINNERS . 


Written and Illustrated (with some examples of ‘* de-composition " ) by WARD ЖОК. 


Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


T is in keeping with the general cussedness of 
things that when one is most soulfully in the mood 
for picture making the rain comes down in 

.torrents. I am aware that there are some en- 

thusiasts who can and do take photographs in falling 
Tain—one such earnest individual tells me that he cures 
his rheumatism by getting stung by bees—but most of 


us stop indoors and give way to a fit of the blues. 
There is, nevertheless, a line of picture-making which 
can be indulged in even on a rainy day, and which I 
myself have often practised to my own profit. On 
second thoughts, it is not really picture-making, but 
picture-unmaking. It is the study of composition 
through decomposition. 
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THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 


The outfit is simple. Take a pile of old prints—big 
ones if possible; the bigger the better. Take also a 
knife and a trimming shape. Then cut those old prints 
to bits. 

It sounds senseless; but, so far from being senseless, 
it is highly instructive. The great thing is—don’t be 
afraid of lopping off a lot. Slice and slice and slice 
away at your print until you have narrowed it down to 
its absolute quintessence, its backbone; until nothing 
but its vital spot is left. Sit down to a ten by eight 
and say to yourself, ‘‘ Why shouldn't this be two by 
two? ’’—and forthwith proceed to make it as near two 
by two as you can without any loss of essentials. Don't 
cut it down to two by two in one fell swoop; cut it by de- 
grees, a shaving at a time; and with each shaving re- 
move some detail which, five minutes before, vou had 
supposed to be unremovable, but whose needlessness you 
have gradually perceived as you sliced elsewhere. 

As often as 
not. you will 
end by pro- 
ducing an ab- 
surdity : a tree 
stump with one 
leaf : half a cow 
and a morsel 
of cloud : a soli- 
tary lamp-post. 
But there is a 
lot to be learnt 


even from 
these absurdi- 
ties. In the 


long run you 
will find this: 
even the ab- 
surdity may (1 
don't say is, 
but may) be 
pictorial, may 
possess that 
quality which 
we call ** good 
composition," 
provided it still 


means some- 

thing, pro- 

THe OMNIBUS vided, in the 

lí x 2], cut down from 10 x 8. hackneyed 


6, X 2, cut down from 83 x 6}. 


Ву Warp MUIR- 


phrase, it ‘‘ tells a story." The little bit that is 
the essence, so to speak, of the whole, will frequently 
be found to enlarge up to a successful picture. 

When you have sliced and shaved down your ten by 
eight to two by two, you will discover that some 
mysterious instinct has 
guided you to cut out, 
from the big print, 
the only bit of it 
which could be cut out : 
the bit, of all the bits 
scattered over the surface 
of the print, which, iso- 
lated, still °“ tells °° some 
sort of ''story." You 
will discover that the only 
thing that makes you 
ceasé using your trim- 
ming knife and say, 
“This won't stand 
another sixteenth of an 
inch off it anywhere,” is 
because if you cut off 
ever so little more, the 


picture would tell no 
story at all—it would be 
meaningless. Further, 
you will discover that 
extraordinarily little is 
actually required to tell a 
story—and a perfectly 
clear story, too, if not a 
very momentous опе. 


You will discover that it 
often isn't a bit necessary 
to include, say, the root 
of a tree; it is just as 
plainly a tree with the 
root trimmed off as it was 
with the root visible; vou 
will discover that plenty 
of landscapes need no skv 
at all, and plenty of 
others need hardly any- 
thing but sky; and that 
lots of your masterpieces 
don't require the fore- 
grounds you took so 
much trouble over, while 


IN AN ITALIAN GARDEN. 
lin. х 43 in., cut down from 10 x8. 
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others require nothing but the foregrounds, and not an 
atom of distance. 

I don't wish to prophesy that the microscopic final 
results with which your table will be littered at the close 
of the rainy day can lay claim to much valid artistic 
worth, but I do emphatically assert that they will have 
given you food for thought, and that the production of 
them is a curiously fascinating pastime, and—once you 
become positively ruthless with the knife—a sure 
scatterer of the blues. Moreover, as I sav, certain im- 
portant lessons emerge from under the trimmer. One 
is that no picture, however tiny, is meaningless if- 
well, if you can see what it means! If it contains only 
one recognisable item, it tells its story ; and it only 
ceases to tell its storv and become nonsensical when 
that item is so cut away as to stop being recognisable. 
Another is that this item in the small picture is almost 
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certainly the vital item of the big picture, though you 
may not have realised the fact before, and though, in 
the big picture, it may be quite a minute feature. And 
another is that if vou can cut two small pictures out of 
one big picture, the said big picture is practically always 
a weak one. 

This last point is noteworthy, and it is a point which 
often comes as a surprise and instantaneously reveals 
'" what is wrong '' with some work which had seemed 
nearly but not quite perfect. Only by personal ex- 
periment can this be fully appreciated. Next time vou 
are kept indoors by bad weather, try this experiment. 
It is great fun. And it is educative. For though 
apparentlv new little pictures will emerge from the old 
big ones, the new pictures will only be the pith of the 
old ones, and will prove either the old ones' strengths 
or their weaknesses. 
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THE CAMERA ON A SKI-ING EXPEDITION, 


AND SOME NOTES ON SNOW AND WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Written and Illustrated by WILL CADBY. 2 


HERE is no doubt that ski-ing is rapidly Бе- 
coming the most popular sport amongst the 
able-bodied, who, in ever-increasing numbers, 
seek a winter holiday in Switzerland; and it is 
not to be wondered at, for the very beginner can ex- 
tract fun and pleasure out of it from almost the first 
time he puts on ski, 
and a week's strenuous 
practising will be sufhi- 
cient to enable an aver- 
age vigorous and 
healthy person to go 
short trips. Whoever 
gets thus far never 
turns. back. The 
skating rink loses its 
charm, the toboggan 
becomes a tov, and the 
week-old ski-er realises 
that he is, so to speak, 
free of the mountains, 
and that he can go 
practically where he 
pleases over the deep, 
untrodden snow. 
These fascinating 
ski-ing trips, however, 
soon start him wishing 
he had a camera with 
him, and it is with the 
idea of giving the intending ski-er photographer some 
hints on the best kind of apparatus to take with him 
on these trips, and how to use it, that these notes are 
written, 
First of all, then, there is no disguising the fact that 
tumbles in the deep, soft snow will play a big part in 
the ski-er's early expeditions. Indeed, ski-ing must 
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be recognised as a means of progression that never, 
even to the expert, is immune from falls, and so it is 
obvious that it is not advisable to carry a large camera, 
even if one did not jib at the weight, every ounce of 
which will be fully realised on a long tramp. 

The present writer still has a lively recollection of a 
rücksack made weighty 
with a half-plate San- 
derson clinging close 
to his shoulders on the 
outward and upward 
journev of a long ski- 
ing expedition, under- 
taken when he was 
still a beginner. А 
proficient ski-er and 
friend undertook to 
safely bear the camera 
when once the descent 
began, as it is natur- 
ally on the homeward 
and downward trip 
that the falls occur. 
However, long before 


this most delightful 
part of the trip began 
the sun had dis- 


appeared, the day 
turned dull, while dis- 
tance and perspective 
were entirely lost. | Not one satisfactory picture re- 
sulted from the mutual labours, and the weighty camera, 
with its heavy dark slides, did a good deal to mar the 
pleasure of the trip. This experience was enough for 
some of us, and we agreed that if large and heavy 
cameras were taken on ski-ing expeditions we would 
not join the party ! 
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If we are making a trip solely with the object of 
doing photographs, it may be a different matter; but I 
am far from sure, even then, if heavy apparatus is ad- 
visable, as it prevents mobility, which is so necessary 
when seeking for particular views or effects. Per- 
sonally, I think the only time to use a big camera is 
when taking technical ski-ing photographs on the 


slopes just as near the hotel as possible, or to photo- 
graph a ski-ing party starting on an expedition, 
good- 

us! 


back to a 
coming with 


when the camera can be handed 
natured onlooker who is not 
Undoubtedly the camera to take 
ski-ing is one that will fold up 
easily and go in a pocket. Of 
course, it can be stowed away in 
the riicksack with the lunch, extra 
coat and gloves; but the pocket is 
really the best place, for it is to 
hand at a moment’s notice. One 
thinks twice if one has to unhook 
one’s bag and rummage for the 


little mystery 
Бох. and a 
ski-er who did 
this too often 
might find 
himself a little 
unpopular! As 
to size, a 
camera that 
will make pic- 
tures about 21 
by 3i is as large—be it contrived ever so cleverly—as 
one wants in a pocket when it is folded up, and yet if 
our plates are smaller than this we are apt to lose in- 
terest in them because of their diminutiveness, and so 
I advise a 24 by 31. 

It should be a fairly simple camera, too, with a single 
extension, for, be one ever so enthusiastic, one does not 
want to bother with single combinations of a lens and 
exposure calculations in 20 degrees of frost on slipperv 
snow slopes. Of course, no tripod is wanted; a ledge 
can generally be found on which to rest the small 
camera 1f time exposures should be wanted. A colour 
screen might well be carried; it is not a bulky accessory 
and is often indispensable. 

There are many cameras on the market that fulfif all 
requirements for this work. Some are very expensive 
and delightful little bits of workmanship to handle, and 
are probably fitted with very rapid lenses; but really 
quite an inexpensive camera will do all that one wants. 
Indeed, I have seen some splendid work done with 
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absurdly cheap 
cameras. The 
light is so bril- 
liant that very 
rapid lenses 
are not neces- 
sities, and 
snapshots at 
comparatively 
small aper- 
tures yield sur- 


Herring-boning ‘one way of going uphill). 


prisingly good negatives 
taken in Switzerland. 

The much-discussed question of 
plates versus films must be decided 
by the worker for himself. A 
dozen plates, though they may only 
measure 24 by 34, аге ап appreci- 
able weight, and can be broken. 
But on whatever he may decide, 
the worker should have something 
that can be developed soon after 
taking—at least, during the first 
few expeditions; for, in spite of all 
the exposure tables in the world, there is nothing easier 
than to make mistakes when first photographing in an 
Alpine winter atmosphere. The obvious danger is 
naturally to over-expose; but the knowing ones often 
make the opposite mistake. Develop first exposures is 
sound advice, even though the operation may have to 
be carried out under difficult and uncomfortable con- 
ditions. 

Developing in an early stage of the proceedings will 
also be a great help and experience in the actual taking. 
Many ski-ing photographers are apt to forget how very 


when 
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small and insignificant figures 
come out, and after taking— 
and giving !—a good deal of 
trouble to get technical ski-ing 
photographs, which they 
imagine will do for Press or 
magazine purposes, they find 
they are too small to be in the 
least convincing. Figures 
taken at infinitv with a small 
camera are of little value as 
illustrations; they should be as 
near up as the lens will allow, 
and well exposed, so that, if 
required, good enlargements 
can be made. 

The graceful turns the ski-er 
makes in coming down the 
slopes, the quaint position of 
herring-boning, and the fascin- 
ating Telemark stop are the 
will-o’-the-wisps that lure many 
plates to destruction; but if the 
photographer can get a ski-er 
to help him by turning and 
stopping a little slower than 
usual in a chosen place, he will 
stand a much better chance of 
success. 

A sometimes rather serious 
defect of small and compact 
cameras is that the lens has no 
means of shelter from the 
light. The light in Switzerland 
in winter (when everything is 
covered with its dazzling reflec- 
tor of snow) enters the lens 
from every direction. This 
difhculty can easily be over- 
come by making a funnel of 
black cardboard, somewhat 
larger than the lens and pro- 
jecting some distance beyond 
it. It is another complication, 
I grant, but at least not a 
heavy one, and can easily be 
slipped on to the camera when 
open, by an elastic band. Be- 
fore using this little funnel, one 
should have a careful look 
through the ground-glass, to 
see that it is not too long and 
does not cut off part of the 
view. | 

If anything is required to 
make ski-ing expeditions more 
delightful and sensational than they always are, it will 
be a compact little camera in one's pocket, which is 
going to bring home some record of ‘‘ the time in one's 

ife. 

The question of development— so far as the bulk of 
the exposures are concerned—can be left until return, 
although, as mentioned above, development of a few 
trial exposures is advocated at the beginning, so that 
the correct times can be gauged. The negative to aim 
for should be on the thin side, but full of gradation, not 
blocked in the high lights nor clear glass in the shadows. 
Development in dilute rodinal, azol, or victol will give 
the right kind of negative, and the light is so good that 
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there should be no difficulty in getting full exposures 
always—even with small stops and colour screen—using 
rapid ortho. plates. 

If pictorial work is attempted, apart from photographs 
of ski-ers, the best times are very early in the morning 
or in the late afternoon. The effects are better then, and 
the glare of the sun not so intense. The plates should 
be backed, of course, unless films are used. Both roll- 
films or the film-pack have points in their favour— 
especially the latter, on account of their convenience in 
carrying and lightness. Both Kodak and Ensign 
roll films and the film-pack are orthochromatic, so they 
can be also used with theystreen. — T 
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The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


STEREOSCOPIC ILLUSTRATION. 


By 
A. LOCKETT. 
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Special to * Che Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


TEREOSCOPIC photography, to judge 
from the increased sale of cameras and 
accessories intended for this class of 
work, appears destined to enjoy a new 
lease of life. It is interesting, and should 
be suggestive to the newer generation of 
photographers—since history tends to 
repeat itself—to read of the wonderful 
vogue which stereoscopy enjoyed in the 
fifties and sixties. 

The purpose of the present article, how- 
ever, is to touch more particularly on the 
subject of stereoscopic illustration ; that 1s 
to sav, the utilisation of stereograms in 
books and magazines. It is rather 

extraordinarv that so little has been done in this direction, 

considering the immense possibilities. 

The first example of the application of stereoscopy to book 
illustration was a work bv Professor Piazzi Smith, entitled 
* Teneriffe.” This was illustrated by twenty photographi: 
stereograms, and was published at one guinea. About the 
same time, and at a similar price, was produced '! Stereo- 
scopic Views in North Wales," à volume containing twenty- 
one stereograms by R. Fenton, M.A. Both works were pub- 


с 


ы 
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lished by Lowell Reeve, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
who also supplied a folding book stereoscope for the inspec- 
tion of the illustrations. The latter was constructed to fold 
up in a case like a map, and could be placed in the bookshelf, 
occupying only the space of a small pamphlet. 

In 18538, Lowell Reeve commenced the monthly issue of the 
Stereoscopic Magazine, which contained stereograms of 
architecture, antiquities, landscapes, natural history, and 
still-life subjects. Each picture was accompanied by an in- 
structive description, written in a popular style. The prints 
were on albumen paper, in the old small stereo size, and 
were trimmed with the—to modern eves—objectionable 
domed top. They were mounted with obvious care on inset 
stiff pages. Each part contained three stereograms, and 
was sold for 2s 6d. The magazine ran for about seven 
vears. 

Since that time, if we except the publication of various 
albums of views printed in two different coloured inks, on 
the anaglyph principle, and intended to be inspected through 
correspondingly tinted spectacles of gelatine, but little pro- 
gress has been made in the use of stereoscopic illustrations. 
bevond the inclusion of an occasional half-tone stereogram in 
photographic periodicals and the pictorial magazines. 

The reason, perhaps, is not far to seek. In the first place, 
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the old standard size of stereoscopic print is ridiculously 
small and ineffective, and has been rendered still more in- 
significant by the growing employment of large half-tone 
reproductions for illustrative purposes. Again, many of the 
subjects for the stereograms were badly chosen, or uninter- 
esting, and in some cases the trimming and mounting were 
carried out in a perfunctory and unskilful manner. The 
earlier stereoscopes, too, were heavy and clumsy; the lenses 
magnified any imperfections or grain in the print or paper; 
and it was rarely that proper provision was made for the 
adjustment of the instrument to suit the eyes of different 
observers. Апа so it came about that an application of the 
camera craft of peculiar fascination, and with unique 
potentialities, fell into an undeserved neglect. 

The time has arrived to alter all that. By the adoption of 
the new stereoscopic system invented by Professor Léon 
Pigeon, of Dion, all restrictions as to the size of the pictures 
are abolished, and stereograms up to even several feet in 
width may be printed in books or magazines, side by side, 
and inspected with comfort and satisfaction. Owing to the 
successful commercial employment of fine-line screens and 
surfaced paper, so that the half-tone print is but little inferior 
to the original photograph, stereoscopic illustrations may be 
produced inexpensively in large numbers, and, the position 
of the blocks being once for all settled by the printer, the 
danger of. inaccurate trimming or alignment is no longer 
possible. 

The Pigeon stereoscope, known as the '* Dixio,"' is notable 
for its extreme simplicity. It employs neither lenses nor 
prisms, but consists merely of a small surface-silvered mirror, 
attached to a vertical panel supported by side struts. The 
panel is stood between the two halves of the stereogram, one 
of which has to be reversed as regards right and left. 

This will be understood by reference to fig. 1, which shows 
the method of inspecting a stereogram printed on opposite 
pages of a magazine. The right eye of the observer looks 
direct at the right half, A, of the stereogram, while the left 
eye looks at the mirror, B, and sees the left hand, or reversed 
half, C, by reflection. The picture reflected in the mirror 
appears to occupy the same place as the one that is seen 
direct, and the two accordingly coalesce, producing perfect 
stereoscopic relief. The projecting piece, D, which, how- 
ever, is not indispensable, prevents the left eye from looking 


Fig. 1. 


direct at the left-hand picture, instead of at its reflection in 
the mirror. : 
The principle of the ‘‘ Dixio "' stereoscope will be readily 
comprehended by considering the law involved in reflection 
from a plane mirror; namely, that the angle of reflection is 
always equal to the angle of incidence. The reflected image 
of any object, therefore, will invariably appear to the observer 
to be as far behind the mirror as the object itself is in front 
of the latter. Thus, in fig. 2, let A be the left-hand or re- 
versed stereogram, and B the mirror. If C is assumed to 
be the position of the left eye, it will be seen that, from the 
foregoing law, the reflected image of the picture must neces- 
sarily appear to be at D on the other side of the mirror, and 
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in a position exactly coinciding with that of the right-hand 
stereogram. As either picture is viewed by one eye only, and 
the two are made to coincide, we have evidently fulfilled all 
the requirements of stereoscopic vision. 

Any ordinary mirror can be used in this way, but, in con- 
sequence of the multiple reflections set up by the glass, the 
best results must not be expected ; these can only be obtained 
with a surface-silvered mirror, The ordinary mirror, how- 
ever, will at least enable a trial to be made, and should 
effectually demonstrate the striking realism of relief that is 
given by the Pigeon system of stereoscopy. 

The admirable stereogram reproduced on p. 588 will give 
a good idea of the many possibilities of stereoscopic illustra- 


Fig. 2. 


tion. This may readily be inspected with an ordinary mirror 
held in the manner described, but the ultimate purchase of a 
properly designed mirror stereoscope is strongly recom- 
mended. The stereogram, it should be stated, was taken by 
M. L. Chapuis, of Dijon, in collaboration with Professor 
Pigeon, the first-named being responsible for the photo- 
graphic operations, while the latter directed the fulfilment of 
scientific and stereoscopic requirements. 

The numerous advantages offered by stereoscopic illustra- 
tions are so obvious that editors and publishers may be ex- 
pected in the immediate future to employ them more largely, 
when those photographers who are sufficiently enterprising 
to keep abreast of fresh ideas will probably reap a rich har- 
vest. The large size in which “ Dixio ’’ stereograms may 
be produced, besides making them more attractive and in- 
viting for illustrating places and objects of interest, or for 
presenting lifelike portraits of notabilities, will render them 
especially valuable for many scientific, commercial, and 
educational purposes. | 

The surgeon may, їп a medical work, view complicated 
anatomical structures, with each nerve, muscle, and tendon 
clearly defined and distinguished, as though the actual sub. 
ject were before him, with the added convenience of having 
the descriptive text close at hand for reference. 

The engineer may trace the course of connecting-rod, 
lever, or eccentric, in a startlingly realistic stereogram of 
some elaborate mechanism, no longer in doubt as to their 
relative positions. 

Those who desire to produce ‘‘ Dixio ’’ stereograms may 
obtain the reversal of the left-hand print in divers ways: 
whether by stripping the negative; using flat films, which 
may be printed from either side; making the prints by the 
carbon process, one by single transfer and the other by 
double transfer ; or even by exposing one plate with the glass 
side to the lens. : 

The employment of flat films is perhaps the simplest 
method. It is, of course, understood that the prints must 
be a stereoscopic pair, #.e., made from negatives taken by 
two lenses placed a suitable distance apart, or by a single 
lens moved between the two exposures; two merely identical 
prints cannot be used. It may be pointed out that those who 
already possess small size stereo negatives may make en- 
largements from them for inspection by the new stereoscope, 
reversing one negative when enlarging. 
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Making Lantern Slides to Suit the Subject. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF CUTTING LANTERN MASKS TO ANY SIZE OR PROPORTION. 


By E. GRENDON UNDERWOOD. e 


HOSE lantern-slide makers who prefer to have the 

mask to suit the subject, rather than put up with what 

they can buy ready made, will find the little contrivance 
here described to be of very considerable service to them. 
With its aid, square-cornered masks of any size or propor- 
tion can be cut without any measuring or marking, the 
only measuring necessary being to determine how much of 
the subject we wish to include. 

The contrivance is just a template made of zinc or card- 
board, the metal being, of course, much the best material. 
The outside size is four by three inches, and on one of the 
long sides it is reduced to three and a quarter inches by the 
corners being taken off, as shown in the diagram. In this 
side, equidistant from the corners, we cut a gap two and 
seven-cighths inches long by one inch deep, making the 


corners neat and clean, and taking particular care that the 
short end cuts are square with the outer edge. If they are 
out of square this will show in the mask, and the tem- 
plate should then be rectified. The open side of the gap is 
markea off at each end with sixteenths of an inch, for, say, 
half way along, and at the back a few eighths are likewise 
marked off. All this will be clear from the diagram. 

Now, cut a square of zinc or cardboard a sixteenth of an 
inch under three and a quarter inches. This is for the out- 
side of the mask, and a piece of stout card will be required 
to cut upon. À piece of the mask paper being placed upon 
this, the square template is placed upon it, and the paper 
cut all round with a sharp-pointed knife. 

This square of paper is accurately folded in two, and 
placed on the cutting card. Тһе other template is now 
placed upon it, the open part on the fold, and exactly level 
with it, as also the corners. The sharp-pointed knife is now 
taken and a cut made along the end of the gap, through the 
folded paper, beginning at, and cutting right into, the 
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corner. The other end is done the same, and then the long 
side. 

The paper is now unfolded, and we have an accurately cut 
opening two and seven-eighths inches by two. Now, sup- 
posing we want an opening, say one and a half, instead cf 
two inches, the smaller way. A square of paper is doubled 
and the template placed upon it as before. The point of the 
knife is placed on the paper, against the second or third 
sixteenth mark from the open corner at either end. The 
template is then pushed forward over and beyond the folded 
edge of the paper till the fourth mark is level with it at both 
ends. It is then cut all round in this position. 

Should a mask, say, a quarter of an inch shorter the long 
way, be required, we proceed thus : Put the template in posi- 
tion on the folded paper, and place the point of the cutting 
knife against the first eighth mark from the corner. Then 
push the template up against the knife so that the knife is 
in the corner, note that the alignment at the fold of paper is 
right, and cut along this end. Now put the knife point 
back again in its original position at the other end of the 
cut and draw the template down till the second eighth mark 
is against it. The template is now in position to finish, and 
the other end and back cuts are made. This will give us а 
mask an eighth of an inch shorter at each end. The mask 
may, of course, be made narrower at the same time as 
shorter, by placing either of the sixteenth marks level with 
the fold of the paper, instead of the edge of the template. 

It must be remembered that every sixteenth mark means 
an eightn in the mask, on account of the paper being 
doubled. The cutting knife must have a sharp point to 
make good and neat corners, and the cutting must be done 
on a smooth and level card or board. 
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SOUTHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 


HE ninth annual exhibition of the Southampton Camera 

Club was held at the Art Gallery from November 23 to 27, 

and the officials concerned are to be congratulated on attaining 

a considerable measure of success, in spite of the apathy that 
exists in photographic circles at the present time. 

The work of the members compared favourably with the 
other exhibits, but we should like to see some of the avowed 
leaders of the club showing a little more originality and energy. 
Much of their work, though good photographically, was want- 
ing in pictorial merit, and, with the exception of that of Messrs. 
G. Vachell, C. D. Kay, A. Gibbings, H. Essex, A. D. R. 
Bacchus, and H. J. S. Quilter, the premier class was not quite 
what we expected, hoping as we did for a distinct improvement 
on last year’s work. The “club slides" class received but 
moderate support in quantity, but the quality of the slides 
shown was exceptionally high, whilst the class for framed 
prints for those members who had not previously won an 
exhibition award was well supported as regards both number 
and excellence of works. 

A large number of pictures in the open classes have appeared 
recently in THE A. P. AND P. N., having been exhibited at the 
“Salon” or “ Royal," double "roof of their all-round excel. 
lence. Walter Selfe, Mrs. С. A. Barton, A. Keith Dannatt. 
W. A. J. Hensler, W. Farren, A. Taylor, and W. A. Clark 
have exhibited at Southampton for several years, and their 
charming work promotes the hope that they will long continue 
to do so. Newcomers have also done well, particularly Mrs. 
Ambrose Ralli, E. A. Biscoe, Miss M. A. Smart, Miss Vandamm, 
К. Delf, and the Misses Macfarlane. 

As an inducement to * younger" workers, a class was created 
for those who had not previously taken an award, and some of 
the work shown in this class might well have competed in the 
premier one. 

Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., judged the exhibits, and it is 
satisfactory to note that general agreement with the judge's 
decision was the rule. It should always be remembered that à 
judge’s task is a heavy and responsible one; and if he pleases 
* nearly everyone," he has indeed done well. 
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“SMITH MAJOR, MYSELF, AND A 
BROWNIE.” 


NE of the most novel little booklets of its kind that we 
remember to have seen has just been issued by Kodak, 
Ltd. It is entitled “ Smith Major. Myself, and a Brownie," and 
tells, in the form of an interesting little story, of the adventures 
of two schoolboys, one of whom has become possessed of a 
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* Brownie" camera. In a remarkably original and clever way 
the entire method of photographing with tnis ingenious little 
camera is described in the form of a school yarn. We can sug- 
gest that as an elementary instruction book in the use of the 
camera this would be indeed hard to beat; and we would 
suggest, moreover, that a copy should be given at Christmas to 
every boy or girl who wants to take up an interesting and useful 
hobby—accompanied, of course, with a ‘ Brownie" camera. 
The book is fully illustrated with amusing line sketches in 
colour, and also a number of half-tone reproductions made 
from pictures taken with a 55. “ Brownie." The instructions— 
although wrapped up in the form of a story—are, nevertheless, 
clear and to the point, and no beginner starting photography 
with this booklet in hand should fail to secure good results 
at the first attempt. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N should 
write at once and get a copy of this little book, which will be 
sent gratis and post free on application to Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


THE “KLIMAX” ACETYLENE 


GENERATOR. 


W E have received from Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., an acetylene 
generator and lamp for lantern or enlarging use. This piece of 
apparatus is called the Klimax, and it seems difficult to suggest 
any improvement in its construction or effectiveness for the pur- 
pose it is intended for. It is small and compact, and can be 
applied to any lantern or enlarger. It gives a superb light, is 
self-contained, and not expensive. There are four burners, all 
are fitted in line, with a parabolic reflector behind them, and the 
intensity of illumination is very high. The position of the 
reflector, by the way, is adjustable. 

The generator is constructed on thoroughly sound principles, 
and consists of a water tank fixed above the carbide receptacle, 
the water dropping into a distributor, and the gas generated 
being passed into an indiarubber bag, and thence to the acetylene 
burners; the bag is a very suitable arrangement for regulating 
the pressure of gas and securing uniformity, while, in addition, 
there is a graduated circular tap, by means of which the water 
supply may be regulated also. 

The water cistern is easily removable by means of two lock- 
nuts, and is made to take a pint of water, the carbide box taking 


a pound of calcium carbide. The lamp is thoroughly well made, 
and, we should think, quite suitable for optical lanterns giving 
a screen picture twelve to fifteen feet in diameter. It is worth 
the attention of all lanternists to whom the purity of colour of 
acetylene light appeals. 

The ‘‘ Klimax" generator is a handsome piece of apparatus, 
fully silver-plated. It costs complete £2, and when fully 
charged will burn continuously for two hours. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 


N page 597 of the present issue appear some 
examples of an interesting and amusing form of 


applied photography that will appeal to numerous 
readers during the Christmas holidays. Two prizes, 
consisting of ONE GUINEA and HALF A GUINEA, are 
offered for the two best sets of six '' photographic 
pictorial puns,"' on the lines illustrated. Prints should 
be sent in on or before January 15, 1910. The subjects 


must not be the same as those suggested in Mr. 
Jackson's article, but should be, if possible, original. 
Envelopes and packets containing prints for this com- 
petition should be addressed to the Editor, THe A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and should 
be marked '' Puns " in the top left-hand corner. Un- 
successful prints will be returned if stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed for the purpose. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, AND CHOOSING 
A CAMERA. 


Query.—I am starting photography, and know nothing of the 
art. Will you be giving in THE А. P. AND P.N. a short article 
to green beginners, and how far will sos. go towards a modern 
camera of good make—complete, second-hand, for choice? 

OWEN С. B. (Norwich). 

Reply.—Your question is so important to our constantly 
increasing new subscribers that we gladly take the opportunity of 
dealing somewhat fully with it. And as this is a season of the 
year when generous aunts, elder brothers, and interested parents 
are looking round for suitable gifts, we trust we may be render- 
ing them some assistance also. 

We would suggest, however, that before deciding to invest in 
second-hand apparatus, you apply to some of the leading 
makers whose advertisements appear in our pages, sucn as 
Kodak Ltd., Houghtons Ltd., W. Butcher and Sons, and 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., for copies of their lists 
of cameras. You will be able to judge from these the sort of 
camera that can be procured for the sum you mention ; and in 
any case you will have the assurance that new apparatus has 
the guarantee of the makers first-hand. 

As, however, you specifically ask for information concerning 
second-hand apparatus, you will find in this case that your 
Sos. will probably go much further. There is no doubt that 
high-class apparatus by reliable makers is very frequently 
picked up from the various firms who specialise in second-hand 
cameras. But the advice that we give you will be found to 
apnlv almost equally well to new or second-hand apparatus. 


Size. 

The first point to consider in selecting apparatus is the size 
of plate or film with which we propose to work. And as cost 
increases with size, and the figure you mention is somewhat 
limited, it is obvious that we must be content with a small size. 
Probably quarter-plate is the best size, everything considered, 
and our own opinion is that this is the day of the small camera. 
Modern lenses are so good that small negatives will bear very 
considerable enlargement. The small camera has optical advan- 
tages which render it more suitable for work in indifferent light, 
and there is always the matter of convenience and the fact that 
a small camera will often be carried when its bigger brother 
would be left at home. 

Hand or Stand. 


Here the choice must be largely a matter of individual pre- 
ference. A few years ago it was usual to advise that you should 
begin work with a stand camera, and in that way master such 
problems as focussing and the effect of the different stops on 
definition and pictorial effect. But of late years the number of 
hand camera users has greatly exceeded the workers who 
regularly employ a stand camera, and we may briefly consider 
the points desirable in, first, a hand, and, second, a stand 
camera. 

The Hand Camera. 


A quarter-plate hand camera which could be bought second- 
hand for two pound ten would be either (a) folding roll-film 
camera, (4) a box-pattern roll-film camera, or (c) a box-pattern 
plate camera, carrying twelve plates. In each case a rapid 
rectilinear lens should be secured at this price. For example, 
reference to a list of second-hand instruments shows the fol- 
lowing :—No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, latest model, rising 
front, £2 8s. 6d. Do., do., with Automat shutter and case, 
{2 155. In each case we have а complete instrument, with a 
rapid rectilinear lens working at an aperture of F/8. Most 
Kodaks, as originally supplied, have their stops marked on the 
Uniform System—that is, the maximum aperture is marked 4. 
This, of course, is not F/4, though it is often so spoken of by 
those who do not know that two systems of marking are em- 
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ployed. The marks 4, 8, 16, 32, and 64 correspond with F/8, 
F/11, F/16, Е/22. and F/32. 

If an ever-ready instrument is desired, then J ог c should 
be chosen. There is, on the whole, little to choose between 
the two types. On the one hand, the roll-film may be changed 
and developed without the need of a dark-room; but, on the 
other hand, plates cost only one-third the price of spool film. 
Films are lighter to carry, and an adequate supply may be 
taken without greatly increasing the impedimenta. 

For a plate camera, our preference is decidedly for a bag 
changer, on the ground that plates puni about in the well 
of an automatic changer are more or less likely to get damaged 
and to stir up dust in the interior of the camera, particularly if 
backed plates are emnloyed. In the list referred to, we find a 
quarter-plate camera, with bag changing, a good R.R. lens, and 
shutter listed at £2 10s., the exact price you mention. 

Shutter Speeds. 

We might take this opportunity of cautioning you with regard 
to shutter speeds of second-hand apparatus. It is fairly well 
known that some shutters (which were onlv marked with definite 
speeds by the makers, after much pressure was brought to bear 
upon them by the trade) are far from giving the exposure indi- 
cated. This is not a matter of much importance so long as the 
speeds are suitable speeds and so long as the worker knows 
what speed his shutter is actually giving. We should stronely 
advise a worker to have his shutter tested about twice a year. 
A firm of photographic opticians in the City will do this for 
fourpence, plus postages, and the information gained will save 
the cost in plates or films in the course of one or two outings. 

A Stand Camera. 

If your inclination is towards pure landscape, architecture, or 
portrait work, you will be well advised to select a stand camera, 
and we should suggest that the pattern be not too modern. 
There is at present a craze for light cameras with a multiplicity 
of movements, and naturally the manufacturers and dealers 
supply the demand. Many of the instruments are marvels of 
ingenuity and workmanship, but we unhesitatingly recommend 
the simplest apparatus to the beginner. The less move- 
ments, the fewer mistakes will you be likely to make. A 
rising front, a swing front, and a double extension we should 
regard as essential, a reversing back as a great convenience, and 
beyond this there is no essential movement. It is often possible 
to pick up cameras made bv Hare, Meagher, and other of the 
early makers, which, though fifteen or twenty years old, are 
to-day in such condition that they are little worse than shop- 
soiled. Such an outfit we handled the other day. It was a 
half-plate double-extension camera, with three double slides, an 
R.R. lens, a leather case, and three-fold tripod, and it cost its 
owner exactly £3 5s. less than a month ago. The camera was, 
when set up, as rigid as a box, while it was not unduly heavy, 
and to say that it was built by Meagher is equivalent to saying 
that the workmanship was perfect. Both camera and slides 
were brass bound, and the instrument is canable of at least ten 
years’ hard work. This set was bought from a firm of dealers 
in second-hand apparatus. 

The Hand-Stand Type. 

There are a number of cameras on the market which may be 
described as hand-stand cameras. That is, they may be carried 
in the hand, looking like a small leather-covered box. One side 
of the box folds down, the front carrying the lens draws forward, 
and focussing may be done by means of an engraved scale- or 
on the ground glass. The plates are carried in slides, either in 
a separate case or in the pockets. Such an instrument approxi- 
mates to the stand camera, and is not quite so rapidly got into 
action as the folding roll-film camera or the box-pattern instru- 
ment. But it usually has the great advantage of double exten- 
ston which enables objects, such as butterflies, flowers, fossils, 
etc.. to be photographed actual size, and prints to be copied 
same size—up to, of C ole plate. 
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Referring again to our list, we find such an instrument, made 
by one of the best firms, with three slides and R.R. lens in 
shutter, is to be bought for the sum you name. An extra five 
shillings would buy a suitable light folding tripod stand. 


Reliability and Testing. 


We have already referred to the need for testing, or having 
tested, the instantaneous shutter, and though the better firms 
dealing in second-hand apparatus frequently guarantee that the 
camera, slides, etc., are in sound condition and perfectly light-tight, 
it is always welt to go carefully over them for one's self. In fact, 
we advise that this be done even with new apparatus from the 
best firms, for, though perfect ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, there may be something which has been overlooked in 
the hundredth instance. The slides are best tested by loading 
them with ordinary plates, by feel, in the dark, and then placing 
them tor several hours in a good light—daylight is best, ot 
course. They should be moved about from time to time, so 
that the light reaches them from every direction. If, after 
development, the plates show no fog marks, but are quite clean 
or even slightly grey, but evenly so over the whole area of the 
plate, they may be regarded as being safe. The camera may 
be tested by placing inside it an ordinary 16 c.p. electric lamp, 
and then in a darkened room any streaks of light coming through 
tiny apertures in the bellows or joints in the woodwork will be 
readily seen. The flexible cord for the lamp may be passed 
through between the side of the camera and a piece of stout 
card cut to size and held where the dark slide is placed. If 
the instrument is a magazine camera, testing in this way may 
not be quite so easy; and if it cannot be done, careful examina- 
tron in daylight should be made, and a few plates exposed and 
developed. Any practical worker will then be able to say 
whether the negatives produced show signs of having been 
*' light struck ” in the camera. 

Our space is gone, and we have only dealt with that portion 
Of your query relating to the selection of the apparatus ; but 
after you have got it and have tried a few exposures, perhaps 
you will write to us again, sending some of vour results, and 
we shall be glad to take you a step further, aud show you how 
*o systematise exposure and development. 
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DAYLIGHT ENLARGING ON OIL-PIGMENT 
PAPER. 


Sır, —Mr. Bradley's article on oil printing by gaslight induces 
me to ask if any of your readers have experience of making 
enlargements direct by daylight in this process. І recollect 
about 1885 seeing enlargements made by daylight projection on 
to hot-bath platinotype, and so thought it might be possible. I 
therefore, about a month ago, exposed a sheet of Griffin’s 
Pigmoil paper sensitised by their standard formula (80 gr. potas- 
sium bichromate in 10 oz. water) in an enlarging camera from 
I p.m. to 4.30 p.m. to a good north light, and was somewhat 
disappointed to find no visible result whatever. Are there any 
data available as to the rapidity given by various strengths of 
potassium and ammonium bichromates, or can any reader sug- 
gest any means of increasing the rapidity of the oil printing 
process so as to obtain enlargements direct, without making an 
enlarged negative, which, however carefully done, always loses 
something of the quality of the original?—Yours truly, 


Ramsgate. L. G. Норсѕох. 


[Our correspondent should try the bromoil process, in which 
daylight is unnecessary. Enlargements are made direct on 
bromide paper in the ordinary way, and then easily converted 
into oil pigment prints.—ED.] 


A USEFUL BROMOIL “TIP.” 


Sır, —The following experience with bromoil may prove of 
interest to readers of THE A. P. ann P. N. who employ this 
process. From an architectural negative, with strong contrasts, 
a 12 by 10 enlargement was made, yielding, naturally, an 
abnormally harsh result, with entire loss of detail in the 
shadows. 

After bleaching, etc., pigmenting was proceeded with in the 
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usual manner, producing, as expected, an image very similar in 
effect to the original bromide. 

At this stage a method was adopted ‘or removing the excess 
of colour from the shadows, without vigorous " hopping.” The 
dabber was thoroughly cleaned in the customary way, by draw- 
ing it over muslin moistened with petrol; when practically, 
but not absolutely, dry, the brush was applied gently to the 
heavy portions of the subject. By such means the shadows 
were immediately and evenly reduced, becoming beautifully 
transparent, while the adjoining lights remained unaffected, 
this almost magic action of the brush being maintained by 
frequent recourse to the petrol rag. 

The finished picture displayed qualities unlooked for from the 
ansuitable class of negative— perfectly harmonious in grada- 
dons, and excellent rendering of sunshine and reflections. 
Another pleasing feature was that the entire print dried with a 
uniform matt surface.—Yours truly, 


Birmingham. CHARLES F. GARE. 


HYPO ELIMINATION. 


SIR,—Seeing a request for a rapid eliminator for hyposulphite 
of soda in prints and plates, allow me to recommend one that 
most households have at hand, and that is perfect. I found it 
out partly by accident, partly from a letter in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. two summers ago, which, however, recommended perman- 
ganate of potash. As this is poisonous and I have a number 
of dogs and cats about, I thought that I would try Condy's 
Fluid. This is said to be perfectly harmless; and since then 
I have always used it for films, plates, or prints. I put about 
1 part of Condy's fluid in 1o parts water, or more. The 
solution should not be too strong—only a rose colour—and the 
water should be clean tap-water. About three minutes! immer- 
sion. will suffice, and then the film or print is hung up, after a 
rinse, to dry. It seems to quite eliminate the hypo, as I have 
lots of films and plates treated in this way that have been done 
over two years that are as perfect as if they had been done 
yesterday. Of course, fresh Condv's Fluid must be used each 
time. It turns a dirtv vellow after use, and a fresh dose should 
be prepared after a few prints or films; but as this takes only 
about a minute not much time is lost.—Yours truly. 


Cannes, France. ETHELDRED DILLON. 
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An exhibition of monotvpes and drawings by Mr. Eugene 
Higgins is now open at the Little Gallerv of the Photo-Seces- 
sion, New York. On December 18 an exhibition devoted to a 
series of lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec will be opened. 


A lantern lecture, entitled “ A Scamper through Holland,” by 
Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., is available for loan to photo- 
graphic societies. Secretaries should apply for dates to the 
Zeeland Steamship Co., Ltd., Electra House, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C. 

An interesting astronomical photograph of the sun has been 
sent from the Yerkes Observatory to A noiw/edge, in which a bird 
appears on the sun's surface, about a hundred times as large as 
two small sun-spots. It is thought that the bird was a crow 
crossing the field of the telescope. 


In a recent review of Christmas mounts, Veneer Plaques, 
Thurlow, Merton and Cosway mounts were attributed in error 
to Messrs. Marion and Co. ‘The mounts in question are made 
by W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., to whom all applications concerning them should 
be made. A notice of Messrs. Marion's mounts and calendars 
appears on p. 594. 

Messrs. С. P. Goerz, Ltd., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
ask us to state that the following lenses have been stolen from 
them, and they will be glad to receive information from anyone 
to whom the goods may be offered for sale :— Dagor o/ 261990, 
Dagor 1/235313, Dagor 1/262577, Dagor 2/254004, Dagor 
168/249484, Celor 1/266826, all in sunk mounts; and a Celor 
4/242271 in ordinary mount. 


Just now, when Halley’s comet is being anxiously watched by 
astronomers, and is expected soon to be visible to the naked eye, 
the article on comets which appears in the Christmas number of 
Pearson's Magazine is particularly interesting. Among е 
illustrations—which include also some fine realistic impressions 
of the possible effects of a collision between a comet and our 
earth—are some wonderful photographs of comets taken at the 


Royal Observatory. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 


NEW enlarging easel, with several outstanding points of 
A novelty and merit, has just been placed upon the market by 
the Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 


Street, S.W. By means of this easel it is possible to deal with 
several problems in en- 


larging that аге not 
within the scope of 
many of the enlarging 
easels already on the 
market. It is, as shown 
in the illustration, 
complete within itself. 
It is strongly made of 
varnished pine, and is 
. perfectly rigid and 
' steady in all positions. 

The enlarging board 
is capable of being 
moved into practically 
any position, so that 
any portion of the 
negative may be treated 


without | moving the 
easel itself, and the 
board can, moreover, 


be tilted at practically 


any angle. This tilting 
z сараа шы movement is carried 
THE'W. | E | further still, апа the 


board can be turned and 
clamped at right angles to the support, forming an excellent 
table. The utility of this movement is at once apparent when 
the easel is used in practice, as it enables bromide or other 
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sensitive paper to be pinned to the board in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and pressure can thus be exerted upon the pins holding 
the paper in a downward direction and without shifting the 
easel. The board can then be returned to its original vertical 
position, and the exposure made. | 

The rising, falling, rotating, and tilting movements are 
actuated in a most simple manner, and the board then clamped 
perfectly rigid by the movement of thumb-screws, and all adjust- 
ments are easily and quickly made. 

The board has a gradated diagram on a white card surface for 
all sizes, from lantern slide to 15 by 12, and the woodwork is 
specially constructed to prevent warping. 

When the easel is arranged to form a horizontal table, as de- 
scribed above, it becomes ап cxcellent support for holding still-life 
specimens, and is also usable as a substantial lantern tilting- 
table for home use. Other purposes for this useful piece of 
apparatus will readily suggest themselves. | 

The complete enlarging easel and board, with all fittings, 1s 
sold at 21s., and is remarkable value for the money. 

A special pattern is also made with a detachable plate-glass 
front in wooden frame for holding the bromide paper flat. This 
front is arranged to drop right over the easel-board, and is 
clamped by hooks to the back of the board. This arrangement 
is extremely useful for holding masks in making bromide or gas- 
light paper enlargements, as it enables a cut-out mask to be held 
securely and perfectly flat over the sensitive paper which is 
wedged between the board and the glass, the exposure being, of 
course, made through the glass, which is specially selected and 
free from flaws. This special pattern is supplied at 27s. 6d. 
complete. 

Our readers should write to the above address for further par- 
ticulars, and, if possible, try the new easel for themselves. It 
can be thoroughly recommended. 


———— 
SOME CALENDAR MOUNTS FROM MARION’S. 


N addition to a number of excellent Christmas mounts for 

photographs, we have received from Messrs. Marion and 
Co., of Soho Square, an assortment of special calendar mounts 
for 1910, which are well worthy the consideration of our readers. 
These calendar mounts are made of wood veneer in two colours, 
and are extremely handsome and substantial. The two wood 
veneers are arranged so that a photograph may be slipped in 
between, and show through an opening in the outer veneer. The 
effect, when a suitable photograph is mounted, is very pleasing. 
The base of the mount contains a tear-off calendar, and the 
complete mount is supplied either with a strut at the back, so 
ae it may stand on the table, or with a cord for hanging on a 
wall. 


These calendar mounts are supplied also with Christmas 
mottoes, so that the entire calendar and mount may be used as 
a Christmas card. The novelty and beauty of these productions 
should be investigated by our readers forthwith, as they afford a 
welcome change from the conventional Christmas mount, and, 
incidentally, are useful as well as ornamental. They are inex- 
pensive, and are supplied at prices ranging from 55. a dozen, or 
30S. per 100, to 6s. a dozen, or 44s. 8d. per 100, according to the 
size of picture. Illustrated leaflets of these calendar mounts 
will be supplied by Messrs. Marion free on application. 

We also advise our readers to ask for Marion and Co.’s list of 
Christmas mounts. This is very complete, and gives full 
descriptions of about 150 different varieties. 


ee 
PHILLIPS’ FOCUSSING SCALE CHART. 


d b is an ingenious and extremely useful chart, by means of 
‚ which a focussing scale can be made for any camera for 
getting sharp focus when taking objects at varying distances 
away. It may also be used to find the equivalent focus of any 
lens whose focal length lies between three and ten inches. 

To find the focal length of a lens by means of the chart, one 
must first focus sharply some object at infinity—such as a dis- 
tant chimney, building, or landscape. The position of the 
camera front is then marked. Next one focusses a near object— 
say something six feet away—and marks the position of the 


camera front again. The distance between the two marks is 
referred to the chart, from which can be calculated in a moment 
the equivalent focus of the lens in question. 

The preparation of, or calibration of, a distance scale for 
the various positions of the camera front when used as a hand 
camera to photograph objects 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 feet away, etc., 
can be done with the greatest ease by means of the chart for 
between the three and ten inches, the chart being actual size. 

The card is supplied by W. H. Phillips and Son, 98, Truro 
Road, Wood Green, N.,and costs 2s. 7d. complete in pocket case. 


—— o 


Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., announce their annual Ensign 
smoking concert to take place on Saturday, December 18th, in 
the Prince’s Hall, Hotel Cecil. A fine programme has been 
arranged, under the direction of Mr. Phil. Payne, and several 
star artistes will appear, including Miss Clarice Mayne, Miss 
Mabel Green, Miss Ruby Wilson, Mr. Charles Pond, Mr. Will. 
Edwards, Mr. John Vincent, Mr. Clifford Morgan, Mr. Harry 
Hall, Mr. George Blackmore, Mr. Frederick Arthur. Annlica- 
d tickets (2s.) should be made to the secretary, 88-89, High 

olborn. 


The North Middlesex Photographic Society held their twenty- 
first annual exhibition in Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, Stroud 
Green, N., from December 1 to 4. There was an excellent 
display of photographs, all by members of the society, who are 
to be congratulated on the high standard of pictorial quality 
shown in their work. The catalogue is a notable production, 


and forms an interesting souvenir of the exhibition. Several 
half-tone illustrations are included, also a page of portraits of 
presidents of the society. Another good feature is the fact 
that the process by which each picture has been produced 1+ 
given. 


Norwich and District Photographic Society will hold their 
seventh annual exhibition from February 1 to 5 next. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be the judge. There are several open 
classes, including a champion class for pictures that have 
already received an award in open competition. А special class 
has also been arranged for photographers in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire only; and in the members’ section 
record work has a class to itself. Entries close on January 18, 
and application should be made to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. T. 
Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich, for entry forms 
and further particulars. 
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Seasonable 


Once again Christmas is approaching, and 
Wishes. 


in wishing all my old friends and readers in 
the North a merry time and jolly good luck, 
I cannot do better than express to my now wider circle of readers 
in the South and elsewhere, seasonable good wishes and my 
desire that they will realise that to progress is to federate. 


Who will 
Take Action? 


In the eastern counties, as indicated in 
the Editorial Note of last week, the subject 
is in the air; and therefore, perhaps, one or 
two points of advantages would be useful, if only for propa- 
gandist purposes. The promotion of a federation or union (I 
like the first term best) must necessarily depend on one strong 
society or a small group of enthusiasts as primary movers in 
the matter; but once started, the others will roll in. Here let 
me at once say that it is admitted that the big society does not 
reap so much from the advantages of federation as the smaller 
society, and there is just the possibility that a few members of 
the big society will show their selfishness when you begin to 
talk federation. Eradicate that feeling, if existent, in the re- 
membrance that all the world over it is the duty, no less than 
the desire, of the strong to help the weaker brother. 


The Constitution The constitution of a federation differs 
of a Federation. very materially from an affiliation of societies, 
a point which should be clearly understood ; 
and to make it quite clear to the lay mind, I must indicate a 
comparison. A society affiliated with the Royal Photographic 
Society is attacked; but a society in a federation, such as the 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, or Scottish Federation, is an integral 
part of the whole, and any benefit or privilege which accrues 
to one society thus equally belongs, as a right, to each and 
every other society in the federation. 


Some Points of To carry the point further, it will be noted 
Organisation. that all members of a society that has joined 
a federation become associates, and are 
entitled to attend the annual excursion, the general meetings, 
and any federation lecture, voluntarily given, wherever it may 
be held. The society joining a federation, if accepted, pays a 
nominal subscription to meet the expenses of the organisation. 
In Yorkshire, the parent federation, a society with a member- 
ship of fifty or less pay тоз. per annum, 153. for тоо members 
or less, and 20s. for all above that number; whilst in the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation they have a fixed sub- 
scription of 10s. per society all round. Membership carries with 
it management, the elective body being composed of delegates 
in Yorkshire, varying in number, one, two, or three, according 
to the above scale of membership, and in Northumberland and 
Durham two delegates from each society. 


Consider the To be candid, it must be admitted that the 
Geographical primary object of forming a federation is the 
e Position. ready facilities it provides for the formation 
of a syllabus of lectures ; and it is here where 
care must be exercised, or inexperience will defeat the object 
in view. In the first place, it is of paramount importance that 
the geographical position of a group of societies be carefully 
considered in forming the federation. Smaller the area (within 
certain reasonable limits) and greater the possibility of success, 
for it will be obvious that if societies are widely apart, with 
indifferent railway facilities, it will almost be impossible for the 
lecturer to return home the same evening. This point 1s very 
important, as the lecturers being mostly business men, doing 
the thing for the love of it, they should be in a position to 
reach heme, fairly comfortable, by rail or other means, the same 
evening. If they cannot, they naturally refuse to go to those 
outside societies, who don't get the benefit they expected, and 
drop out of the federation. Consequently, form two federations 
of societies rather than one that is unwieldy and not practiczl. 
Space considerations prevent further recitals this week; there- 
fore I must close with saying that federals in the North cannot 
understand why their fellow-camerists in the southern half of 
England have not been federated long ago. Want of a leader 
seems the only solution of the problem. 
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Dukinfield The Dukinfield Photographic Society are 
Survey. to-day (Tuesday) closing what may be termed 

a most interesting and useful exhibition of 

photography. It is their “ majority " exhibition, and includes, 


in addition to the usual excellent display of members’ exhibits, 
a special collection of about 3oo prints, illustrating the history 
of Dukinfield past and present. This photographic survey of 
buildings, places, people, and documents is a very valuable 
asset, and I understand is, at the close of the exhibition, to be 
presented to the free library authorities. The Dukinfield mem- 
bers deserve every commendation for their devotion to a worthy 
cause, and no doubt their experience and the splendid result 
will stimulate Blackburn to do likewise, as suggested a week ago. 


Among the Mr. W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., is a strong 
Cornish Fisher- believer in  colour-sensitive plates; and 
folk. lecturing at the Wakefield Photographic 


Society recently, proved their value in the 
excellent tones shown in the sails of the fishing vessels, and 
also in the rendering of brilliant sunlight and figure studies. 
His subject was ' Among the Cornish Fisherfolk," and a 
crowded audience highly appreciated his graphic account of the 
customs and characteristics of the Cornish people, whom he 
found a warm-hearted, proud, imdependent, and superstitious 
race, easily to get on with when you know them, but you must 
gain their confidence first. É 


Novel Lightings “Novel Lightings” is a novel title of a 
at Middlesbro'. very interesting lecture Mr. N. Bunting gave 
to the members of the Cleveland Camera 
Club a week ago, when he showed them how, by the intelligent 
use of reflectors and diffusers, various styles of lighting can be 
obtained in an ordinary room. For instance, the ordinary 
room assumes some of the aspect of a studio if the window is 
blocked up some four or five feet from the floor, so that the 
light falls upon the sitter at an angle of 45 degrees. 


Pxhibition at An interesting photographic exhibition was 
Lancaster. recently held at Lancaster. Dr. Thurstan 
Holland, of Liverpool, was the judge. There 
were 183 entries against 160 last year. Silver plaques were 
awarded in the open class to G. A. Booth, W. uns: and 
E. Lee; Mr. R. T. Simpson, honourable mention. A. Taylor 
was also awarded a silver plaque for a series of lantern slide 
nature studies, and P. D. Prior was awarded a similar plaque 
in the eolour-work class. In the class for members' prints 
prizes were awarded to S. Thompson and R. T. Simpson. A. J. 
Braithwaite and T. Zill were first in a class for novice members' 
prints, and prizes were awarded to W. Sumner, Lancaster, and 
T. Ambler, Morecambe, for members’ lantern slides. 


Natural History How the Rev. Bernard Butler, of Chester- 
at Rotherham. field, manages to coax wild birds and animals, 
common to country life, to become his asso- 
ciates and friends, is one of the things in Nature it is difficult to 
understand, for herein many fail. He told the members of the 
Rotherham Photographic Society, when lecturing to them last 
week, that infinite patience was necessary, and many of the 
lantern pictures shown afforded ample proof of this attribute. 


Whist Drive The Ilford Photographic Society appear to 

at Ilford. cultivate the social side of club life as well 

as the practical, for it is noted that a success- 

ful whist drive was held last month in Cecil Hall, when the 

prizes, as on former occasions, consisted of framed photographs, 

contributed by P. Bale Rider, E. Seymour, H. W. Bennett, 

Messrs. Nunn, Whitelaw, Weaver, and Boyes, the latter four 
being members. 


Portsmouth 
Camera Club. 


A large audience was interestingly taken 
on “ A Tour through the Western Counties ” 
at the Portsmouth Camera Club, by Mr. A. J. 
Fellows, hon. secretary of the Eastbourne Society. His excellent 
lantern pictures were highly appreciated, and he made a strong 
point that the mild climate of Devon, Cornwall, and the Scilly 
Islands rendered quite unnecessary a journey abroad. 
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Owing to the pressure on our space this уе°К a number of Articles, Reviews, 


Letters and Answers to Correspondents have been crowded out. 


These will 


be pub ished in the next issue. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A frst prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materiais or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualincation being th 
the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie points considered when awarding this prize. < — LUE 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P 
e quality of the entries is above the average. 


Extra prizes are awarded when th а 
in the advertisement pages, аћхеа to its back, and properly filled ір. 


N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent 


Prize-winners will be notifed of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus of 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


e Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Horace S. Hopkins, Clifton Villa, St. Margaret's-on-Thames. 
(Title of print, “Some Unemployed.") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet ; lens, Ensign; exposure, 2 secs.; time of day, 11 a.m., 
September ; developer, Rodinal ; printing process, Ozobrome. 


The Second Prize is awarded to W. H. Edgar, Briarside, 
Weybridge. (Title of print, “ A Mother's Burden.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/6.8 ; 
exposure, r-3oth sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., March; developer, 
M.Q. ; printing process, bromide, sepia toned. 


An Extra Prize to Robert Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “ Pensive.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, ro secs. ; 
time of day, 3 p.m., September ; developer, pyro-metol; print- 
ing process, enlargement on Barnet bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to E. Alwyn Biscoe, 64, Park Lane, 
Clissold Park, М. (Title of print, “А Profile Portrait.) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Speedy; lens, portrait; time 
of day, afternoon, November; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, enlargement on Wellington ordinary bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


T. Plews, Nelson ; Miss Agnes C. Strangeways, Muswell Hill ; 
Wm. E. Cork, Nelson; J. T. McLean, Prestonpans; R. M. D. 
Davies, Beckenham ; Robt. K. Holmes, Dollar; W. J. Sayer, 
Chatham ; Arthur D. B. Parsons, Bristol; W. J. Corke, Seven- 
oaks ; G. H. Pearce, Walthamstow ; R. Wright, Rolleston ; A. H. 
Johnson, Wallington. 

Clase I. 

F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois (2); Fred Airey, Darlington; 
Gilbert Ashworth, West Didsbury; A. P. Hosking, Hoylake; 
J. M. Rogers, Florida, U.S.A. ; Н. Cramer, Beckenham; Wm. N. 
Bate, St. Helens; Mrs. Hirst, Bath; A. Vincent Elsden, 
Charlton, S. E. ; F. Clements, Luton ; S. D. Stevens, Morecambe ; 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth; Lim 
Swee Poh, Penang; John Maddison, Middlesbrough; Miss G. 
Openshaw, Bury; F. Pharez, Leytonstone; H. Limbrick, Hor- 
borne; A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction (2); Hy. Warner, 
West Kensington Park (2); W. J. Corke, Sevenoaks; F. E. 
Middleton, Wakefield ; W. Cuthbertson, Darlington (2); L. A. 
Howell, Beckenham; A. L. Clarke, Leicester; J. A. Clayton, 
Manchester (2); Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; 
Wm. H. Holroyd, Shefheld; F. T. Pinknev, Newcastle; C. S. 
Coombes, Holborn; G. Sidney Smith, East Dulwich; Thos. 
Duxbury, St. Helens; W. McWilliam, Southall; A. W. H. 
Slaughter, Manor Park; Thos. Hindle, Colne; Hy. Cheddar, 


Brooklands; Miss Aline C. Head, Guernsey; R. G. V. Dymock, 
Southampton; A. E. Braham, Levenshulme; Miss Forbes, 
Oxford; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; Thos. Aitken, Ler- 
wick (2); Н. W. Vaughan, Coalville; J. R. Torrance, Shotts; 
A. Bishop, Motherwell; D. Coventry, Dunfermline; F. E. 
Tinker, Sheffield ; Miss A. C. Strangeways, Muswell Hill; G. A. 
Tomkins, Lewisham; Thos. Bletcher, Manchester; Т. B. 
Bullock, Colne; R. T. Caudwell, Willesden. 


Class I!. 

C. H. Gaggero, Bowes Park; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on- 
Tweed; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; G. Hodges, Edinburgh; Lim 
Swee Poh, Penang (2); A. Rodwell, Brixton; H. W. Warre, 
Birmingham; M. Millward, Shrewsbury; T. B. Brewer, 
Plymouth; Miss Townsend, Switzerland; John Maddison, 
Middlesbrough; Miss Pennethorne, Lindfield; Dr. B. A. W. 
Stone, Bath; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; H. S. Johnstone, Hull; 
W. Pomeroy, Bath; P. H. Jenkinson, Liverpool ; G. Wentworth, 
Leicester; Miss J. Huntley, Dover; G. Warrington, Norwich ; 
Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; D. Н. Creed, Plymouth; J. H. Harri- 
son, Edinburgh; G. R. Griffiths, Glasgow; J. H. Pavier, Liver- 
pool. 

Class 111. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III 


BEGINNERS’ SECT ON. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to R. H. Mason, “ Fairfield," 
Newport Road, Cowes. (Title of print, “ Drifting Out of the 
Mist.") Technical data: Plate, Monarch; lens, Beck R.R.; 
stop, 1/16; exposure, 1-soth sec. ; time of day, 7 a.m., August; 
developer, Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Velvet 
bromide. 

Beginners’ Class. 


Miss W. Boyes, Theydon Bois; J. J. Guest, New Zealand ; 
H. F. Ward, Birminghain ; Miss E. R. Cowney, Seaford; H. G. 
Spink, Hull; G. Smith, Newmarket; Edgar Hitchin, Notting- 
ham; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough (2); J. H. Cole, Bideford ; 
Mr. Mays, Catford; S. B. Trow, Morecambe; H. J. Foster, 
New Malden; F. H. Higson, Bolton; Miss M. Wight, Kidder- 
minster; Miss Argles, Wanstead; W. H. Woodward, Wolver- 
hampton; Miss H. Clayton, Llandudno; Lloyd Elias, Llan- 
dudno (2); E. Jones, Seacombe; Arthur E. Clark, Chiswick ; 
J. A. Allen, Leeds; G. C. S. Ingram, Cardiff; Arthur A. Ash- 
worth, Darlington; Jas. Crisp, Coggeshall; M. C. Luck, 
Lewisham ; Wm. Harwood, Stalybridge. 


— — — ejiitte— — — — 


The Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., 12, New Union Street, 
Moorfields, E.C., provide a useful series of artistic postcards pre- 
pared with their bromide, gaslight, P.O.P., and self-toning emul- 
sions. The gaslight and bromide cards are printed in two- 
colour designs; the P.O.P. and self-toning in designs of one 
colour only. All are good and suitable for the season's greet- 
ings. Headers should send for a sample packet without delay 
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Lilywhite Prize Greeting Postcards in P.O.P., gaslight, 
bromide, and self-toning grades are announced by the Halifax 
Photographic Co., °“ Lilvwhite" Works, New Brunswick Street, 
Halifax. The designs on these cards are novel and good, and 
those who have already tested the high quality of the Lilywhite 
papers will be glad to obtain their greeting cards from this firm. 
Large samples are supplied for 6d. 
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lar feature at almost every bazaar. But in the form here advocated 
the idea is capable of further applications. 

For instance, the pictures may be mounted on separate cards the best sets of six Photographic °“ Pictorial Puns" similar to 
(without the titles) and used for a guessing competition, a prize 
being given to the competitor who names the largest number of 


correct titles. The 
widely differing titles 
suggested would, no 
doubt, cause much 
merriment. Or the 
subjects might be 
shown in the form 
of lantern slides, when 
the audience would 
be able to guess simul- 
t aneously; the person 
aming a picture COT- 
tly being given a 
m ud The exhibition 
would be made more 
interesting if the lec- 
turer aroused anticipa- 
tion and speculation 
before actually showing 
the slide, by making a 
few witty remarks lead- 
ing up to what the pic- 
ture will ло! be. 

There is plenty of 
scope in the matter o! 
subjects. If we can 
invent original ones, so 
much the better, and 
the more novel will be 
the entertainment. The 
following suggestive 
titles are quite suitable 
for photographic repre- 
sentation : — 


Meet of His Majestv's 
Staghounds: dog bis- 

uits. 

Not out: burning 
candle. 

The Fancy Ball: 
painted ball. 

Fresh from the 
Diggings: potatoes. 

A Striking Obje (7.4 
hammer 


The Grub that Makes 


the Butterfly: a small 
loaf or | тесе of toast. 
Swede in Native 


Costume: a turnip. 


The Rejected Beau: 


ап old tie. 


Lynx in Repose: a 
chain. 

The Castaways: 
cigar and cigarette 
stumps. 

Columns in Greece: 
candles. 


Timeand Tide: hour- 
class or clock and 
knotted cord. 

Kindred Souls: soles 
ofa pair of boots. 


account to provide fun and amusement for the 
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HOTOGRAPHIC PICTORIAL PUNS. œ А NEW PRIZE 


COMPETITION. 
Ту ERNEST W. JACKSON. Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


Now that the season of festivity has once more The photographer who has done still-life work will not require 
come round, the amateur photographer will be any instructions how to set about making these pictorial puns ; the 
glad to hear of a method whereby the lighter objec ts should be placed in a good light and photographed as a view 
side of photography may be turned to good or person would be. If the work is being done indoors, the shadow 


side of the object should be sufficiently illuminated by reflecting the 


long winter evenings. I refer to the making of light from the window by means of a large white sheet or piece of 
pictorial puns in the manner of the accompanying cardboard. Of course, 


in the case о! groups of objects it will be 


examples. These pictorial puns are, of course, better to arrange them as effectively as we can, at the same time em- 
much on the same lines as the ** Gallery of 


| phasising any particular item which bears on the point of the joke. 
which at one time used to be a very popu- 


Prizes of ONE GUINEA and HALF-A-GUINEA are offered for 


those described on this page. For particulars see page 591. 
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e Lay of the Last Minstrel. D. 9 <: The Mill at Rest. 
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Let's 
Talk of Greetings. 

T is a part of the rich blessedness of editorial work that it 

brings one into touch with so many people who, their faces 
unknown, reach out and grasp your hand—what a nip they do 
give it sometimes !—through the medium of his Majesty's mails. 
In the editor's absence the other day I took occasion to glance 
over the Christmas cards which are already bestrewing the 
mantelshelf in his den, and I found that the senders in many 
cases were men of ready wit as well as kindly heart. One of 
the very nicest greetings, which only an editor or a publisher 
can properly appreciate, ran as follows: “ A Happy Christmas 
and No Returns.” More ambiguous was the sentiment of an 
ardent man who had scribbled on his home-made card, “ In your 
Christmas rejoicings may you never find it necessary to stop 
down." Does he refer to the waist-belt or another form of 
diaphragm? The idea of stopping down to, say, F/16 when the 
pudding comes on is, perhaps, not quite what the sender in- 
tended. “May Christmas reduce the year's mischances and 
intensify its happiness" is the appropriate, if commonplace, 
sentiment of another, while two or three resort to an obvious 
play upon the word “ negative" in this connection. Perhaps, 
however, there is no better greeting than the simplest one: 
" May your onward path during the coming year always be in 
sharp focus." Many, many thanks to one and all. 


In Tender Remembrance. 


I am informed that a number of most affecting personal zifts 
are passing among photographers at this season. А well-known 
Nottingham pictorialist has already received from one of his 
critics a bottle of green, muddy water bearing the legend that it 
was taken—" it" not meaning the critic, the Nottingham man 
wishes it did—írom the Zuyder Zee. Similar in character is the 
article which Mr. F. H. Evans has received from one who 
quenches the fierce blaze of his identity under the name of ** The 
Writer of the Article." It is a receptacle containing varnish 
such as is used upon carriage facings, and the exterior bears the 
simple word ‘“ Pshaw!" Then Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Craigie 
are to be the recipients of a testimonial from the extra-many 
who did not attend their respective exhibitions this season and 
derived great pleasure and profit from so doing. I am author- 
ised, however, emphatically to deny the report that the Linked 
Ring are clubbing together to present Mr. Coburn with one of 
the British lions in Trafalgar Square Even if the lion could 
be purchased, i is difficult to see what Mr. Coburn could do 
to it—more than he has done already. Nevertheless, it is 
pleasant to learn that there is so much peace and goodwill among 
photographers at this season. 

A Toss-up. 

I observe that Mr. Creighton Beckett, of the South London 
Society, has been telling a mournful story in the course of one 
of his lectures. He wished to explore the haunts of Dickens 
in London, and, being uncertain whether to start his photo- 
graphic tour from London Bridge or Westminster, he decided 
to submit the matter to the arbitrament of a spinning coin. The 
coin, with the perversity that is characteristic of its kind, refused 
to commit itself, and rolled down a drain, whereupon Mr. 
Beckett interpreted it as a sign that he should start from 
Blackfriars, and did so accordingly. But, expensive as photo- 
graphic work in London on these lines is apt to be, it 15 as 
nothing to the losses incurred in mountain photography, if we 
may judge from a lecture on that subject which was recently 
delivered before the St. Albans Camera Club. The lecturer, in 
advising a photographic holiday in the Alps, is reported by the 
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E: 
Herts Advertiser to have said, ** Take your heart with 
you, and use it while there, and if you do you will leave | 


it behind for ever." It is really too careless of people to 
use their hearts as exposure meters when there are crevasses about. 


One for Somebody. 

From that monumental and perhaps unintentionally humorous 
tome, the Chinese National Biography, Mr. E. V. Lucas, in a 
recent book, quotes the case of one Chang Chih-ho, of the eighth 
century A.D., whose romantic detachment from mundane con- 
ventions and carelessness of public opinion was illustrated by 
his favourite hobby. He spent his spare time in per . But 
he “used no bait, his object not being to catch fish!" How 
economical, how soothing, and withal how educative photo- 
graphy would be if we made a point of exposing—after the most 
serious preparations and choice of subject—on dark slides 
innocent of plates. Alas, we are Westerns! But, as a certain 
Parliamentarian would say, the conduct of Mr. Chang contains, 
for the would-be pictorialist, ** the germ of an idea." Nota few 
would do well to inoculate themselves with that germ. 


The Dark Top Storey. 


" There are worse ways of spending the long winter evening- 
than in the dark-room."—7 Ле Globe. 


From bagatelle I’ve turned away uncaring, 
The fireside chair, the book are not for me, 
Nor even can a concert send me faring, 
But, straightway, after tea, 


I mount the stairs and seek the attic storey, 
And grope about the winter evening long, 

Content to keep this dark and lonely glory, 
Until the supper gong. 


Ive stated I'm developing my pictures, 
But there are some, unkindly-natured, who 
Say lights are out (and other baseless strictures 
Of my top storey too. 


Art Criticism in General—— 


We all know that art critics run on one or other of two 
lines. There are those who play for safety, and pin their faith 
to the established reputation. This class of critic cannot go far 
wrong if, when criticising a modern exhibition, he praises those 
whose works command a sale for three figures. He is even 
safer when dealing with old masters if he refers to a work of 
Rembrandt as meritorious, and to one of Metsu as painstaking. 
When dealing with these older works, he cannot safely trust to 
prices as a guide to merit, or he might find himself at a difh- 
culty in weighing the claims of a stipple engraving by Bartolozzi 
and a Rembrandt etching. The other class of critic is a bold 
rover. He eschews the obvious, and succeeds by sheer cheek. 
He strikes out a line of his own, and goes neadlong for some- 
thing eccentric, and whether the eccentricity be plus or minus 
merit troubles him little. 


And in Particular. 

Given a soul for art, a spare shilling, and the saving sense 
of humour (not a bad equipment), the amateur might do worse 
than visit the National Loan Collection at the Grafton Galleries, 
and all three qualities will serve their purpose. The shilling 
will frank you in, the soul for art will serve you through a series 
of thrills which the show will give you, and the spark of 
humour will take you direct to a picture by El Greco—not 
the charming portrait, a real work of art by the same artist, but 
a subject picture, a table surrounded by figures. . . . Yes, vou 
are quite right—colour—bad, drawing—atrocious, perspective— 
original, foreshortening of figures— puerile, evidence of merit— 
absent. No, here you have gone too far; you are relying on 
your own eye, not on that of a trained critic. For the humour 
of the thing is that a real art editor has recently selected this 
as one of /Ле two pictures of the exhibition, and, mark vou, 
without a quivering of the corner of the eye which often accom- 
panies the birth of a joke. Moreover, he propounds that this 
remarkable work of genius is to have a great effect on the new 
generation of art students. We devoutly hope that this mav 
be so. The ancient Greeks used to show to their children their 
slaves in a gross state of intoxication as a warning against that 
vice, and this drastic teaching had the required result. 
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THE CAB RANK. By WALTER BENNINGTON. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Photographic Salon. 
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By E. T. HOLDING. 


A GOOD STORY. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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A NATIVE SKI-ER. " | TU мр S PROS By Witt Capsy 
See article ** The Camera on a SELING Expetition in Last wek $ EELT 
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From all quarters letters and postcards have been re- 
ceived with congratulations on THE A P. AND P. N. 
Christmas Number. We are 
THE "A. Р. АМО P. N” glad to record that the appear- 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. ance of this annual has met with 
so much approbation from readers 
and advertisers alike. At this time of year, when 
enthusiasm in photographic matters is inclined to 
weaken among amateurs, the issue of a strikingly inter- 
esting and seasonable special number is stimulating in 
its effects. All concerned benefit by its appearance. 
We are only sorry for those who did not take our advice 
and order copies early. The paper was °“ sold out ” in 
most districts on the morning of publication. 
E a & 
The modern photographic exhibitions show that it 
has been left for our own day to prove that the camera, 
in skilled and discriminating hands, 
THE SENTIMENT can convey and perpetuate not only 
OF LANDSCAPE. the outward form, but the spirit of 
a personality. Similarly in pictures 
of natural scenes, photography in its elementary stages 
contented itself with the mere shapes of things, and 
was, indeed, valued by many according to the degree of 
definiteness with which these were represented. Now, 
however, it is understood that there is a spirit in land- 
scape too, and photographers are endeavouring, with 
very happy results, to discover and exploit this subtle 
and elusive principle. In what does it consist—this 
peculiar essence which gives a sentiment to landscape 
work and makes it something more than the copying of 
the separate parts of a scene? There are multitudes of 
amateurs who perhaps have never considered this ques- 
tion; yet an answer to it is essential to the production of 
anything more than the commonplace. Light and atmo- 
sphere, line and mass are all contributory factors, and 
beyond these there is the faculty of seeing the picture 
as a whole, rather than considering its separate parts. 
This last is a primary necessity, too often neglected, and 
its importance cannot be too strongly impressed on 


TOPICS ofthe WEEK Bag 


beginners. The tendency of the uninstructed is towards 
the elaboration of details, but the sentiment lies in the 
effect of the whole, not in the perfection of its parts, and 
this is perhaps the most important lesson to be learnt by 
the would-be pictorial photographer. 
è èe в — 
Some interesting photographic apparatus for the pre- 
cise measurement of electrical impulses was shown at 
the Physical Society of London’s 
ANOTHER APPLICATION annual exhibition last Tuesday 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. (Dec. 14th) by Mr. T. Thorne 
| Baker, which he has employed in 
obtaining records of the effects of capacity and induc- 
tance on periodic impulses transmitted through long- 
distance cables. A band of sensitive photographic 
film travels in a light-tight box in the front of which 
is a slit about three centimetres in width. The 
shadow of a small rectangular shutter suspended in 
the field of a powerful magnet is cast over the slit, and 
so prevents the light from an electric lamp reaching the 
moving film. As electric currents are passed through 
the wires to which the shutter is attached, they are dis- 
placed, and light enters the slit and exposes the film. 
The period of swing of the galvanometer wires is about 
one-twelve-hundredth of a second, so that quite rapid 
intermittent currents can be photographicallv recorded. 
The band of film, when developed, has the appearance 
of a row of narrow teeth close together, and by joining 
the top points of the successive teeth a curve can be 
obtained from which the distortion of electrical waves 
due to their passage through a cable can be estimated 
with accuracy. "T 


Many are the readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. who 
have tried their hand at uranium printing and have 
given it up as a ‘аа job." Yet 

CUPROTYPE: А SIMPLE not many years ago some very 
PRINTING PROCESS. fine pictures in green, red, and 
sepia were shown by the makers 

of a paper known as uranotype, which, alas! failed to 
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find a ready reception from the photographic public. 
News comes to hand, however, of a simple modification 
of the method of printing in uranium and copper, to 
which the name cuprotype has been given, and as the 
paper can be made at home and tried at very little 
expense, it will probably appeal to those of our readers 
who do not object to a very coarse-surfaced printing 
paper. The sensitising solution is prepared, says 
Kamera Kunst, by dissolving in ten parts of water ten 
parts of uranium nitrate and two parts of copper 
nitrate; an ordinary coarse raw photograpuic paper, $.e., 
a chemically pure raw paper, is floated in this solution in 
weak gaslight, and then dried in the dark. The paper 
is printed under a vigorous negative, in sunlight, until 
the image is visible, and it is then developed in a five 
per cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide, where ihe 
image gains considerable density. When developed it 
is rinsed several times in water until the whites are pure, 
when the unused sensitive salts will have been washed 
out. A fine black tone can be given to the prints by 
placing them in a one per cent. solution of potassium 
chloroplatinite. Prints that are too dense may be re- 
duced by placing them in water to which a few drops of 
hydrochloric or other acid has been added. Rough, 
absorbent papers are the best for the process, hence only 
broad subjects can be dealt with. 
6 е og 
A sensitive paper prepared with salts of molybdenum 
has been the subject of a recent patent in Germany. 
The paper is developed after exposure 
A NEW PRINT- by means of a ferricyanide, which gives, 
ING PROCESS. with the molybdate, a strongly coloured 
permanent image. The process does 
not therefore greatly differ from that suggested in 1900 
by Mr. T. Thorne Baker (see the Photographic Journal, 
July, 1901). To make the sensitive solution, ten parts 
of molybdenum trioxide are added to a solution of twenty 
parts of oxalic acid dissolved in four hundred parts of 
water; a mixture of oxalic and molybdic acids is there- 
fore formed, which can be applied to paper. Blue tones 
are obtained if the developer contains chloride of iron 
and oxalic acid, in addition to the ferricyanide; brown 
tones, on the other hand, are obtained by developing 
with uranium nitrate, or red tones by using copper sul- 
phate. The sensitiveness of ordinary ferroprussiate 
paper can be increased by using with it the molybdic 
acid mixture; thus the following formula is given :— 


Mixture of oxalic and molybdic acids 30 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ......... €——t 25 gr. 
Oxalie ACEM ea ER RI Ia DI 5 gr. 
Sodium chloride ........................... IO gr. 
Ammonio-citrate of iron ......... мне 120 pr 
Gelatine ......... TE RN e 30 gr. 
Water ...... ———— MÀ ss 2 02 


Paper sensitised in the above solution is merely washed 

in plain water after exposure. 
& е B 

There is little that is reassuring in a serious discus- 

sion of the combined toning and fixing bath that appears 

in a recent issue of a foreign contem- 

THE COMBINED porary, though, as it aptly observes, the 

BATH. separate toning and fixing of P.O.P. is 

not satisfactory for the inexperienced, 

because the tone as seen in the toning bath differs so 

widely from that of the fixed print, and this change in 

colour depends largely on the character of the negative 

used in printing. There is something very mysterious 

about P.O.P.; it responds in some way to the negative 
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under which it is printed, just as the violin of a virtuoso 
responds to his individual feelings. But everything is 
so straightforward with the combined bath that its popu- 
larity is little to be wondered at. It is often argued that 
the toning in a combined bath is due more particularly 
to the liberated sulphur, which gives silver sulphide; yet 
how is it that if we add a little fresh gold chloride to an 
exhausted bath it immediately tones satisfactorily 
again? This is a question that defies answer by those 
who run down the combined bath with studied per- 
sistence! There seems little doubt that a good com- 
bined bath, carefully used, is quite capable of giving 
satisfactory results. 
© eG e 


The draw-out or Waterhouse diaphragms of the older 
types of lenses often wear bright, and give rise to dis- 
turbing reflections of light; and, indeed, 
there are many occasions in which fric- 
tion on metal parts introduces an un- 
desirable brightness of the internal metal 
work of camera or lens. Our little technical con- 
temporary, Process Work, publishes a symposium of 
readers' opinions as to the best methods of blackening 
such bright metal work. Purely chemical or etching 
methods are mostly in evidence, but of all the pro- 
posals, we think that the use of a black lacquer, com- 
pounded as follows, is the desirable procedure for the 
amateur photographer : Dissolve forty grains of shellac 
in one fluid ounce of methylated spirit, and rub or grind 
in fifteen grains of lampblack. This can be kept in a 
vial, and a touch can be applied when and where re- 
quired, a small camel's-hair brush being used. In a 
case of this kind, the minimum quantity that will pre- 
vent undesirable reflections is the right quantity to use. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 


THE A. Р. Christmas Number and its remarkable symposium 
on the subject of the Future of Pictorial Photography. Here is 
a topic for endless discussion. Pros and cons of the matter, and 
the views taken by the leaders in the photographic world. 


The Christmas Holidays. Suggestion for photography during 
the festivities at home or at other people's homes. Flashlight 
groups, silhouettes. Possible dangers. Making *'sticky-backs " 
during the evening. Tintypes and flashlight. Pictorial puns, 
as suggested in THE A. P. Christmas Number. 


Home portraiture, with specimens and ground-plan diagrams, 
The effect of bringing the reflecting sheet close to the sitter, or 
of increasing the distance. When to use an ordinary plate, and 
when to use a colour-corrected or orthochromatic plate. Effect 
of long and short exposure respectively on truth of expression. 
Binograph portraits having lateral stereoscopic diffusion within 
the stereoscopic limits. Aberration of form in portraiture by 
use of over-large aperture. Two classes of expression by use of 
flashlight. Galton's composite portraiture. Use of the stereo- 
scope for combining unlike portraits, as in first experiments of 
Galton and Darwin. True stereoscopic portraiture. Silhouettes. 
Analytical portraiture. 

The etymology of photographic terms. The names of lenses. 
Special qualities of a lens as indicated by the name. Chroma- 
tism and achromatism. Stigmatism, astigmatism and anastig- 
matism. A medical man or a clergyman will generally be will- 
ing to lead off in a discussion on this subject. 


The various developers. Pyrogallol as the pioneer, and the 
developer for easy adjustment to exposures. Metol-hydro- 
quinone as a trouble-saving developer for every-day use. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of compressed or tablet chemicals 
in comparison with the usual laboratory chemicals. Rapid and 
slow development: advantages and disadvantages of each 
method. Impurities in sulphite as affecting speed. 

Compressed developers. Do they work as well as ordinary 
solutions? How can they be dissolved quickly? What is the 
best way of controlling or modifying development with them? 


BLACKENING 
METAL WORK. 
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photographer accidentally poisoned himself in his dark- 
room, by mixing cyanide of potassium with some beer 
which he had placed ready to drink while at work,* should 
be a very salutary caution to those of us who are apt to be 
careless in the handling and disposition of the poisonous 
chemicals used in photography. Many amateur photo- 
graphers seem to think that it is quite safe to leave poisons 
іп any kind of a bottle, with a ©“ Poison " label attached, 
about on shelves, within the reach of all and sundry of the 
household, including domestics (who are apt to be specially 
careless). 
We shudder to think of our careless days, when all our 
photographic chemicals were kept on a shelf in the pantry, 


I» recent exceedingly sad tragedy in which an amateur 


Poisons. 


Dangerous Photographic Chemicals. 


Useful Adwice 
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By ALFRED OAKES. 


on the Subject of Poisons 


Photography. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’ 


sides, as these are readily recognised by touch as containing 
dangerous chemicals, which is an advantage in the dark. 


(2) All bottles containing poison should be very legibly 
labelled with the nature of the contents and the word 
* Poison," and it is advisable also to append on the label 
particulars of the antidotes to the contents of the bottle, and 
the steps which should be taken in case of poisoning. Very 
suitable labels for this purpose may be prepared by obtaining 
plain gummed labels, and printing the particulars referred 
to above on them with Indian ink, and, after attaching 
them to the bottles, varnishing them with waterproof 
varnish, such as Vanguard Company's ‘‘ Vitrivine." These 
labels will be of a very permanent character. Your chemist 
will give you a supply of ordinary red '' Poison ” labels, 


The following table of photographic poisons and antidotes i is con the British йип Almanac :— 


3 Remarks. p pu pun oe Characteristic Symptoms. Antidote. 
3 - = 2 
2-5. ) Oxaric Аср, ‚ 3 drachm is the smallest fatal Hot burning sensation in throat and Chalk, whiting, or magnesia sus- 
ao including dose known. stomach; vomiting, cramps, and pended in water. Plaster or mortar 
> POTASSIUM OXALATE numbness. can be used in emergency. 
ж ( AMMONIA Vapour of ammonia may cause Swelling of tongue, mouth, and Vinegar and water. 
2.2 POTASH inflammation of the lungs. fauces; often followed by stricture 
a 2. ( Sopa of the esophagus. | 
50? ,MERCURIC CHLORIDE 3 grains the smallest known Acrid, metallic taste, constriction uid and yolk of raw eggs with 
fatal dose. and burning in throat and stomach, In "екеу; flour paste 
followed by nausea and vomiting. um use 
ACETATE OF ЖАБ Тһе  sub-acetate still тоге Constriction in the throat and at pit Sulp ates of soda ог magnesia. 
poisonous. of stomach ; crampy pains and stiff- | Emetic of sulphate of zinc. 
E ness of abdomen; blue line round 
о. | the gums. 
ы | CYANIDE oF POTASSIUM a. Taken internally, 3 grains Insensibility, slow gasping respira- No certain remedy ; cold affusion over 
= fatal. tion, dilated pupils, and spasmodic the head and neck most efficacious. 
a closure of the jaws. 
wn ё. Applied to wounds and Smarting sensation. Sulphate of iron should be applied 
» abrasures of the skin. immediately. 
@ | BicHROMATE ОР Potassium a. Taken internally. Irritant pain in stomach and vomit- Emetics and magnesia, or chalk. 
in 
б. Eu due to slight abrasions Produces troublesome sores and 
e skin. ulcers. 
g NITRATE OF SILVER Powerful irritant. ' Common salt to be given immediately, 
EG followed by emetics. 
B Sg f Nitric Acip 2 drachms have been fatal. In- Corrosion of windpipe and violent Bicarbonate of soda, or carbonate of 
29 halation of the fumes has also inflammation. magnesia or chalk, plaster of the 
-5 been fatal. apartment beaten up in water. 
»2 HYDROCHLORIC ACID 4 ounce has caused death. 
2.5 SULPHURIC ACID 1 drachm has been fatal. 
‘a De 


Acetic Асір, concentrated, has as powerful an effect as the mineral acids. 


IoDINE | Variable in its action; 3 grains | Acrid taste, tightness about (һе Vomiting should be encouraged, and 
have been fatal. | throat, vomiting. ruel, arrowroot and starch given 
۱ | reely. 
ETHER ' When inhaled. Effects similar to chloroform. Cold affusion and artificial respira- 
tion. 
PYROGALLOL | 2 grains sufficient to kill a dog. Resembles phosphorous poisoning. | No certain remedy. Speedy emetic 
n RE ЕЕ. _ desirable. 


and suggest that the following precautions should be 
adopted :— 


(1) Never put poisonous chemicals in bottles of a kind 
which are used for anything which is intended to be applied 
internally. It seems to be quite common to use such bottles 
as old beer and medicine bottles for all kinds of dangerous 
chemicals. In a recent case several men were poisoned by 
drinking from a beer bottle which contained strychnine. It 
is preferable to use the bottles specially prepared, with fluted 


which may be attached to the -bottles, and varnished as 
before described. If not varnished with an acid-proof 
varnish they are liable to become illegible, or detached from 
the bottle by the action of the contents. 


(3) Never place poison bottles on a shelf where articles of 
consumption are kept. It is preferable to keep them in a 
special cupboard under lock and key. 


(4) Never take refreshments, either solid or liquid, into 
the dark-room. 


(5) Never attempt to use photographic chemicals when in 
an abstracted state of mind, from any cause. 


(6) Always wash the hands thoroughly with soap and 


* The case referred to is that of Mr. E. J. T. Webb, a Portsmouth 
solicitor and enthusiastic amateur photographer, who accidentally poisoned 
himself in his dark-room last week with the chemical mentioned. 
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warm water immediately on completing any work involving 
the use of poisonous chemicals. 

(7) Always pour away poisons immediately they are done 
with (and do not leave the dark-room until you have done 
this), unless they can be returned to the bottle, which is 
seldom the case in photographic practice. 

(8) Poisonous solutions should be poured away down the 
dark-room sink, and not down a sink which is used for 
domestic purposes. The sink should then be well rinsed 
down with water. If you have no sink in the dark-room, 
the chemicals may be poured down a drain, but in this case 
care must be used aíterwards to swill down with water, as 
your dog, or other pets, may come along and lick 
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the solution from the grating with unpleasant results. 

A list of poisons and thcir antidotes, together with instruc- 
tions as to procedure in case of poisoning, should be 
memorised by all amateur photographers; or, at least, a copy 
should be pasted up in a prominent position in the dark- 
room. The antidotes to all poisons you keep should be 
handy. (See table on preceding page.) 

By taking these simple precautions you will do much to 
lessen what is certainly a very serious risk in the case of 
amateurs who do such work as intensifying and reducing, 
and you may quite possibly prevent the occurrence in vour 
home of a tragedy similar to that which impelled us to write 
this note. 


SOME STAND DEVELOPMENT FORMULAE. . 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


Special to “ The A. P. and P. N." 


. [The practical notes given below are taken from the text of а new book on stand development by Hans Schmidt, © Die Standent. 
wicklung, published by Knapp, of Halle (2s. 5d.), whose practical knowledge of the technical side of photographic work is universaily 


recognised.] 


HE great number of developers now to be had make it 
T difficult to select any particular one for stand develop- 

ment or any other purpose. But nearly all the ordinary 
developing agents are suitable for slow development; it is 
necessary only to have the right formula. 

Pvrocatechin and glycin are very well suited to stand 
development, simply because they oxidise with comparative 
difficully and are not very sensitive towards changes of 
temperature. Rodinal makes a good developer also, whilst 
hvdroquinone is rather apt to produce yellow stain. 

The best way to prepare a glycin developer is to take three 
ounces of hot water, in a large wide-mouthed bottle, or even 
in a small porcelain dish, and to put into it 15 drachms of 
sodium sulphite, and to stir thoroughly. All the sulphite 
will not dissolve. The solution, however, is kept hot, and 
then 3 oz. of glycin and 33 oz. of potash are gradually added. 
Of this mixture one part is added to fifty parts of water— 
not fifteen, as frequently recommended. Such a solution 
will develop a normally exposed plate in half to three- 
quarters of an hour, at a temperature of about 55 deg. F. 

Adurol will also be found a thoroughly reliable stand 
developer, if used in a suitable manner. The following 


formula is a good one :— 


AX Aduro Seo ГА EAR S l oz. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ..................... 2 07. 
MN HEBE" cab ccs swa К КОТ Г О deret 124 oz. 
Bo Potash аа оа eae Qua 1l oz. 
AV AEF, КОО УУ УО ОО ОО 12} oz. 


Equal parts of A and B are mixed for use, and diluted as 
necessary. 


The pyrocatechin formula specially recommended is as 
follows :— 


A.—Pyrocatechin ........... eee] 1 oz. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............. see I OZ. 
AV Ate: ОКК О eS 12) Oz. 
B=] Potash КГК РГ ГТ О 1j OZ. 
Water acceso ceo nee Л A CEP Saad 12} 02. 


Pyrogallol may equally be employed if used in the correct 
wav, and this fact will be appreciated by those who like the 
peculiar character of the pyro-developed negative. Ihe 
following are the formula for the stock solutions :— 


A.—Pyro Siloam ee j 02. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) .................. 10} oz 
ТРЕНИРАО ЕР Аааа 17 02. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid ............ 8 drops. 

B.— Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ............... 13 07. 
КА ОЛУК О К КС ЫЫ 17 OZ. 


Equal parts of A and B are mixed with the water desired for 
dilution. 


The Importance of Boiled Water for Stand 
Developers. 


The water used for diluting the concentrated stock solu- 
tions plays such an important róle that a special sub-chapter 
is devoted to it. Water fresh from the tap contains dissolved 
air, and when a very dilute developer is made by adding 


tap water to the stock solutions, you have obviously a large 
quantity of air present. This will cause oxidation of the 
developer to a marked degree, and hence boiled (and then 
cooled) water should only be used, except where boiled dis- 
tilled water is available. The latter is still better, since it 
contains no chlorides nor alkaline matter. 

Coming now to the degree of dilution of the developer, the 
following experimental figures are of interest. A rodinal 
developer of varying degrees of dilution developed fully a 
normally exposed plate as follows :— 

Dilution: 1 : 30 Time: 8 minutes. 
3-0 yes isis 48 уз 
I : 300 5 168 T 

The time of development, in fact, is not proportional to 
the dilution. Different makes of plates will also be found to 
give variations in the time of development with a solution 
of given concentration. The time should not ordinarilv 
exceed three hours, and is, of course, usually considerably 
less. But by a simple experiment it is easy to find both the 
time of development (at a known temperature for a given 
plate) with a solution of any concentration, and also (by 
observation) the time factor. 


The Advantage of Low Temperature. 

The influence of temperature on the development is readily 
seen from the result of the following experiment. А rodinal 
developer of 1 : 100 dilution required in a certain instance 
three hours to develop a plate, the temperature being 
9 deg. C. A similarly exposed plate was developed at 
18. deg. C., with the same solution, and the time required 
was only one hour. Hence in doubling the temperature the 
time of development was reduced by two-thirds. 

Although a temperature of sixtv degrees Fahr. is quite 
usual for stand development, it will nevertheless be some- 
times found advantageous to reduce the temperature to 
about fifty degrees. Development is thereby considerably 
protracted, but the amount of fog obtained in the negatives 
is minimised, as is also frilling, blistering, etc. 

Reasons for Failure. 
The following tabulated rules for causes of the two most 


usual kinds of failure in stand development will doubtless 
be found acceptable :— 


NEGATIVES Too THIN. 

1. Concentration of  de- 
veloper too small in propor- 
tion to temperature of solu- 
tion, or time of develop- 
ment. 

2. Temperature of de- 
veloper too low in proportion 
to concentration and time of 
development. 

3. Development time too 
short in proportion to con- 
centration and temperature 
of developer. 
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NEGATIVES Too DENSE. 

т. Concentration of de- 
veloper too great in proper- 
tion to temperature of solu- 
tion, or time of develop 
ment. 

2. Temperature of de- 
veloper too high in propor- 
tion to concentration and 
time of development. 

3. Development time to 
long in proportion to con- 
centration and temperature 
of developer. 
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A Symposium by the Leading British Pictorial Workers. 


AST week, in the Christmas Number of THE A. P. AND P. N., con- 
tributions from twenty prominent pictorial photographers appeared, 
in reply to a query addressed to them on the question of '' The 
Future of Pictorial Photography in Great Britain, and what steps are 


necessary if we would hold and retain the lead."' 
were as varied as they were sincere. 


The opinions offered 
This week a further selection of 


short articles from other leading workers is printed on this and the two 


following pages. 


The conclusions arrived at are worthy of the closest 


attention by those who have the matter at heart. Opinions from readers 


generally on this interesting subject will be welcomed. 


Pressure on our 


space has prevented the full publication of all the articles on the subject 
received up to the time of going to press, and next week opinions from 
Messrs. S. G. Kimber, F. C. Tilney, J. M. C. Grove, Henry W. Bennett, 
C. H. Hewitt, Chas. E. Dawson, and Mrs. G. A. Barton will be given. 


Walter Benington is Blunt. 


ÍT is exceedingly difficult to know how to 
suggest ways and means of retaining or 
recovering our lead. In the first place, 
would it be possible to hold a show in 
England on the scale of the Dresden Ex- 
hibition just closed? І think you, Mr. 
Editor, will agree in saying NO. But why 
not? Just because the whole of the great 
B.P. has been taught how extremely easy 
photography is, to such an extent as to 
swamp and kill any tendency there might 
have been to take it respectfully and 
seriously. Then, again, there is only a 
small class who do take it really seriously, 
even among those who practise it, and these 
have started with a wrong conception of 
K and its possibilities. At school drawing 
lessons are given to such pupils as evince 
artistic taste; those whose progress warrants 
it continue their studies in the interests of 
art, and on certain universally recognised 
dines of study, at all events up to the point 
at which their own individuality enables 
them to run on lines of their own. Prac- 
tically no artists per se practise photo- 
graphy in Great Britain; they are clerks, 
journalists, stockbrokers, hairdressers, 
actors, and what not. Who was it said we 
were a nation of shopkepers? He was quite 
right. The way to further pictorial photo- 
graphy is to present it in such guise that it 
will interest the artists and poets, and not 
the “ shopkeeper ” photographers, who only 
indulge in their hobby on occasional holi- 
days. I admit that myself have been 
open to the soft impeachment, but that does 
not in the least affect the validity of the 
argument, which is, shortly, that the pub- 
lic exhibitions which are going to advance 
pictorial photography either in Great 
Britain or abroad are not those which are 
primarily addressed to photographers фе» se. 
~ 


G. E. H. Rawlins is Reproving. 
PHOTOGRAPHY is not in the hands of the 
right people at present. We are not pri- 
marily artists—we are, most of us, either 
dilettante idlers who toy with it, or hard 
workers who take it up as an interesting 
and harmless occupation for our spare 
moments, No art can become really im- 
portant under such conditions. The proper 
atmosphere is one of seriousness, and the 
deadly earnest outlook of the man to whom 
art is his life's work is also quite essential. 
But these depend upon two things—a de. 
sire, on the part of the public, for fine 
pictorial work, and perfect suitability of the 
process for its production. The latter has 

een nearly attained, but the former is 
hardly discernible. We should, therefore, 
devote ourselves to its encouragement and 
education if pictorial photography in this 
country is to take the position of importance 
we all desire for it. 


` James A. Sinclair is Cynical. 


WILBERFORCE on his death-bed was asked 
by a friend “ if he had thought about his 
future state." “ The future! " said the great 
abolitionist cheerfully. “ Not I; I have led 
too busy a life for that." A notable answer 
full of sound philosophy. Taking care of the 
present, and doing our utmost with the 
powers and materials at our command, 
whether in photography or aught else, will 
certainly assure a future of which we have 
no reason to be ashamed. Crystal gazing, 
except in the purlieus of Bond Street, is 
out of date; and, probably, had Dr. Dee 
lived to-day, and had to speak as to the 
future of pictorial photography, he would 
have wisely formulated his answer after an 
examination of modern work and workers. 
Carefully considering the question on these 
lines, I am bound to say that I think we 
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have progressed. enormously in the last 
twenty years. The change from year to 
year is imperceptible, but if we contrast the 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of 1889 with the one held in 1909, 
the most enthusiastic pessimist amongst the 
fashionable crowd who affirm that Great 
Britain is in her decadence must feel that 
things are not quite so bad as he thought. 
British photography is in a stronger posi- 
tion than ever before. To maintain the 
position each worker must do his own work 
to the best of his ability, and in his own 
style or method. If he strives to copy some 
one else, an element of weakness is intro- 
duced which will always detract from the 
perfection of his own result. Utilising every 
advance made by the optician and the 
chemist will enable us to secure, providing 
we have the eye to see and the hand to 
execute, transcripts of Nature of the greatest 
value, and such as could not be obtained 
without tbe camera, Such work will have 
a permanent value, and the best and worst 
that can be said of it is that it is typicallv 
British. 
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A. J. Anderson is Analytical. 


THE present state of the English school 
seems to me very disheartening. In the 
first place, the prevalent craze for oil-print- 
ing, in which the photographer accepts the 
inclusive drawing of the lens, whilst he 
manipulates the gradations, does not seem 
to promise much. The oil-printer can 
hardly hope to compete with the painter 
in values, and he is handicapped by the 
lens-drawing. In the second place, most 
of those who have been true to pure photo- 
graphy are still wrapped up in values and 
the other artistic technicalities of their 
medium, and are still neglecting subject 
interest. In fact, they are acquiring the 
habit of writing beautiful essays in tone, 
about nothing in particular. I believe that 
the renaissance of the British school of 
photography must start with this realisa- 
tion: the artistic virtue of photography lies 
in the fact that photography will depict the 
gradations of light and shade more deli- 
cately than any other medium. I believe 
that the higher school of photography will 
win recognition from the educated public, 
so soon as the photographers realise that 
mere values and composition are not suffi. 
cient to justify a picture, and that a pic- 
ture must also have interest of subject. I 
do not mean that we require such subjects 
as © Baby’s First Kiss," but we do want 
something that is more interesting than 
“Impression of My Back Yard.” 


б. 9 „Олл Deas’. 


Reginald Craigie is Contentious. 


THERE can be no question as to the 
enormous strides pictorial photography has 
made during the last sixteen or seventeen 
years. If it were possible to compare a rela- 
tively recent Salon with a predecessor, say, 
of ten or twelve years ago, the least 
observant of us could scarcely fail to note 
the most striking advance. It is question- 
able, however, to my mind, whether this 
pronounced improvement has been main- 
tained during the last few years. Various 
reasons suggest themselves to account for 
this. Within the limits of this note, it is 
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impossible to touch upon more than one or 
two of them. Take, however, the case of the 
Photographic Salon, which has admittedly 
been the pioneer in the pictorial movement. 
Some three years ago, in its endeavour to 
meet the somewhat exigeant demands of its 
‘Transatlantic friends, a small committee was 
substituted for the traditional method of 
allowing every member of the Linked Ring 
а vote in the selection of pictures. The older 
method may have had its disadvantages, but 
these were theoretical rather than practical. 
Was this new experiment successful? I think 
not. Without entering into details, it has, 
I think, been the opinion of the majority 
of those best qualified to judge that the re- 
sult has been a weakening rather than a 
strengthening of the exhibition as a whole. 
‘The smaller body, by confining their atten- 
tion to the work of a few individuals, all 
working more or less on similar lines, has 
robbed the exhibition of much of its general 
interest. This was notably the case last 
vear, the work at the 1908 Salon being, in 
my humble opinion, with some exceptions, 
‘either obviously eccentric, or commonplace 
and devoid of interest. A continuance of 
this policy would, I think, be fatal to the 
best interests of photography. The main- 
tenance of a large annual exhibition, illus- 
trative of the most modern methods and 
aims, in which all schools are represented, 
seems to me absolutely essential if we are to 
encourage real progress. There is one les- 
son which we English workers can learn 
from some of our foreign friends. А suc- 
cessful future for pictorial photography in 
this country will largely depend upon the 
seriousness which we bring to our work. 
Most of us merely devote leisure hours to 
our favourite pursuit. This is no longer 
sufficient if England is to maintain its 
honourable position. Those who set to work 
seriouslv to studv art, and can thus bring 
an art training to their assistance, will in 
*he near future be masters of the situation. 
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John H. Gear is Guarded. 


HavING received a request for a candid 
opinion upon the subject of “ The Future 
of Pictorial Photography in Great Britain, 
and what steps are necessary if we would 
hold and retain the lead," prompts the ques- 
tion, do we hold the lead? But as there is, 
presumably, no appeal from beyond the 
editorial tribunal, all controversy upon that 
point is quashed, and the leading question 
only remains. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that whilst critiques are likely to be 
incentive (whether agreed or rejected) to 
further study, and to the assimilation of 
ideas, the diclum cannot be universally 
applied, and will not be blindly swallowed. 
If we are to hold the lead, there is one 
road for all to take, even if we are com- 
pelled to pocket false pride; that road leads 
to an artistic nature. As I meditate I 
fancy I hear the word “ technique ” whis- 
pered. Yes! I am fully alive to its omni- 
potent importance; no one can have a 
keener sense than I have upon the necessity 
of faultless technique; there is no excuse 
for bad technique, but I feel we must have 
mastered all technical troubles when making 
a stand to hold the pictorial lead. Ап 
artistic nature is not acquired by the mere 
desire to be an artist; it can only be 
attained by careful training and enhanced 
by — observation—continual — observation; 
then by the technical control we are enabled 


to impart to our prints we can produce tone 
values with correctness; keen observance 
alone will cultivate the eye in this direc- 
tion, so essential in good pictorial photo- 
graphy, and assist us to hold the lead, as 
well as preventing us from consciously copy- 
ing others. Photographers, especially the 
younger workers, are prone to be fascinated 
by some peculiar, or, maybe, popular stvle, 
and therein become absorbed, to the exclu- 
sion of a more original motif ; there is, un- 
questionably, a burning desire in the present 
day to be original, but “ originality " culled 
from others is very dangerous, and often 
leads to absurdities. To hold the lead we 
must avoid the cultivation of absurdities— 
absurdities in style, composition, tone 
values—in short, discourage all work which 
can only be assumed to be the outcome of 
distorted vision or of an unhealthy brain. 
We must propagate a desire for genuine- 
ness, simplicity of expression in the render- 
ing of the ever-varying moods of nature 
with effect and truthfulness, detail sufficient 
to render texture, brilliancy without hard- 
ness, shadows without lack of reflected 
light, breadth without meaningless impres- 
sionism, individualism without irrational 
ideas, composition without confusion—then 
British pictorial photography will be last- 
ing and live for a purpose, f.e., “ to hold 
and retain the lead.” 
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H. Snowden Ward is Sanguine. 


As to the tuture of pictorial photography in 
Great Britain (also in France, Germany, 
America, Holland, Belgium, and several of 
the British colonies), 1 am a confirmed 
optimist. The signs of strength seem to be 
(a) the failure of the priestcraft, and (b) the 
decrease of servility—not actually, though 
apparently, parts of the same thing. The 
distinctive lines between the “ schools ° are 
breaking down, giving greater scope for in- 
dividuality, and the relative importance of 
the exhibitions is decreasing, since more and 
more men are working for their own plea- 
sure, and for the approval of circles which 
may be local, and which often are nun- 
photographic. These men wil maintain 
pictorial photography. As to the exhibi- 
tions, we still wait for the ideal show, and 
I see no promise of its appearance. Photo- 
graphy (British or universal) will not be 
adequately represented until we have à well- 
arranged, well-supported exhibition, with a 
management strong enough to select men 
instead of pictures, and to invite with an 
assurance of hanging. Many of the best 
men are not keenly anxious to compete, and 
some have never been seen in our British 
shows. A really worthy exhibition should 
include examples of Filers, Missonné, the 
Hofmeisters, Pichier, Adelaide Hanscom, 
Benedict Herzog, Holland Day, and a num- 
ber of others who will probably never be 
worthily shown until they are invited. Until 
we get a reallv catholic exhibition, no school 
will have a fair chance of progress, nor can 
photography take its proper place amongst 
the arts. Failing such an exhibition, the 
next best thing is wide dissemination of good 
reproductions, and the development of a 
school of critics. Unfortunatelv, there is 
no public to pay for honest and adequate 
criticism. The critic requires time, and 
freedom from the need to work at a “ per- 
thousand-word ” rate. Mr. Bland, of Derby, 
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who has just retired from business, has the 
ability and may possibly have the time and 
patience to develop the new critical school ; 
and if so, he can do the greatest work that 
has been done for the pictorial side since 
Dr. Emerson's “ Naturalistic Photography.” 


and 
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Е. О. Hoppe is Heroic. 


WHEN as a guest at that famous photo- 
graphic club, the Vienna Photo Club, re- 
cently, I was asked, ‘ How is it that Great 
Britain has laid down the reins in pictorial 
photography? " The same question was put 
to me shortly afterwards at one of the 
flourishing clubs in Munich, and again—just 
before the London autumn shows opened— 
at Dresden. Since the earliest days we have 
held the leadership not only in England but 
abroad as well, and in the forefront of ail 
pictorial progress the world over. And now 
that ominous question, “ How is it that Eng- 
land has laid down the reins?" I am very 
much afraid that we do not take our photo- 
graphy seriously enough. Oftentimes it is 
treated merely as a pastime, the pleasant 
recreation of a summers day. But surely 
that is not enough. Sacrifices must be made 
and time and work given if we are to elevate 
it into a high artistic sphere. This great 
fact—the crux of the whole matter—a fact 
first realised by English photographers, has 
gradually been allowed to sink into the back- 
ground, while on the Continent it has been 
kept always in view. And those few of our 
English workers who are forging ahead in 
the world’s pictorial progress have recog- 
nised this. Dropping narrow insular ideas, 
thev have bravely put out on to the sea of 
progress, confident of their craft, and leaving 
their more timid brethren behind, fearful of 
venturing from the shore of conventionaiity. 
There seems to me an urgent need of more 
* esprit de corps" and of a keener enthu- 
siasm. Concord among the leaders in art is 
quite as necessary if the rank and file are to 
be led to victory as in real warfare. Thi, 
with British forcefulness and vigour, wil 
once more regain the reins which lukewarm- 
ness has allowed to drop from our grasp. 


I 
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W. Thomas is Thoughtful. 


I SEE no cause for anxiety, just as І fall 
to see any reason why there should be undue 
striving for England to hold first place. As 
I understand Art, it is the thought ex 
pressed, the beautiful vision, or the creaticn 
of a lovely type, and it follows if art hes 
in the message and not the medium 
emploved, it cannot be restricted to any 
period or people. Just as in every other 
form of art work, so it must be with photo- 
graphy when employed for similar ends. 
There will be ebbs and flows both in periods 
and countries. Fresh methods of writing, 
fresh outlooks. will arise in different badies 
of workers in various parts of the world, anc 
for the time being claim premier place and 
attention, which is quite as it should be, 
and ensures continuity of progress. Art is 
cosmopolitan, and in regard to its appiic 
tion to photography in this country, I think 
the future largely depends upon whether it 
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is treated as other forms of art work are, 
namely, made a life's serious work, rather 
than the mere hobby of leisure hours. The 
holding of exhibitions, especially those where 
it is possible to see and compare our own 
work with the best from other countries— 
good examples of pictorial photography re- 
preduced in magazine or portfolio form, and 
the opportunitv for meeting others of like 
taste and feeling—these are some of the 
factors having an important bearing upon 
the future rise or fall of pictorial photo. 
graphy in this country. 


A. H. Blake is Bellicose. 


I ASK to be allowed to put my opinions on 
the present state of pictorial photography 
into the form of propositions, and not to 
enter into the pros and cons, as I hope to 
do that in my lecture before the R. P. S, 
on the present state of pictorial photography 


in England on January тї, when oppor. 
tunity will be given for complete discus- 


sion. My propositions аге: —(a) That not 
a tithe of those who practise photography in 
England know anything about the pictorial 
movement, or are acquainted with the posi- 
tion. which has been won in the art world. 
(2) That the present Position of pictorial 
photography is one of great hope, tinctured 
with great fear lest the development should 
be on the side-tracks, and not along the 
main lines of advance. (c) That it would 
be disastrous to the best interests of British 
photography to be in any way trammelled 
by outside foreign domination, organised 
Or otherwise, and that any attempt to estab. 
lish such should be resisted in every possible 
way. We may be slow, but we are sure, 
and, in the main, sane in our ideals, and 
ways of realising them, and we cannot de- 
velop along the lines of another nation, how- 
ever good in themselves. (d) That narrow- 
ness of view and the cult of one aspect of 
pictorialism is a present danger. (e) That 
amongst good workers the conservative, and 
amongst the ordinary photographers the 
imitative, tendency is often a source of weak- 
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E. T. Holding is Hypercritical. 


I MUST enter a mild protest against the 
suggestion that we as a nation are the 
leaders in pictorial photography. I cannot 
claim to have any specially intimate 
acquaintance with the pictorial work pro- 
duced by other countries, but what I have 
seen does not lead me to think that Great 
Britain is in front of our French, German, 
or American friends in the gentle art of 
making photographic pictures. I should 
have much difficulty in awarding the palm 
of leadership to any of the four I have 
named. Each is strong in one or more 
directions, and each is different in quality 
and character to the others. Neither do I 
think that any useful purpose is served by 
placing one before the other, still less by 
arrogating to ourselves this proud position. 
Indications of swelled head are already too 
frequent for the good of the photographic 
cause. Splendid as the best work produced 
here is, І question whether any country in 
the world, irrespective of population, pro- 


duces so vast a quantity of pictorial rubbish 
as we do in these tight little islands. The 
quality of any popular and widely practised 
art is determined by the character of the 
people producing it. It will, taken on the 
whole, reflect that people's ideals, whether 
those ideals be sound or false. The art of 
a people is the expression of themselves in 
terms of beauty. If there is nothing beauti- 
tul in their ideals, just as surely will there 
be nothing beautiful in their art. The future 
of photography depends, too, on its faith- 
fulness to what is true. In photography we 
have a means of expressing certain aspects 
of things that is without rival. We cannot 
idealise with it as the painter and the 
draughtsman may in their work, and it is 
one of its sources of strength, when rightly 
used, that this is so. The lines along which 
photography stands unrivalled as a method 
of graphic expression are clear and easily 
defined. It; power of seizing, in- 
stantaneously, forms and effects that are 
fleeting—of interpreting the subtleties of 
tones and light—its mechanical fidelity to 
nature (so often, through lack of know- 
ledge, or even malice aforethought, per- 
verted by the operator), —all these give 
it a place apart from other graphic arts, and 
give it a character of its own that is unique. 
Let photographers have sufficient faith in 
their medium to retain all its salient charac- 
teristics, and the claim of photography to 
a plice among the fine arts will be assured, 


Antony Guest is Grudging. 
PICTORIAL photography has made a great 
advance in the last ten years, but now the 
pace of progress tends to diminish, and 
there is a danger that it may come to a 


standstill, or even fall back. The great 
technical development of photographic 
methods is a peril, for it tempts workers 
from the main purpose, viz., artistic ex- 
pression, into experiments in side issues 
with various processes. There is danger in 
the lure of bold unconventionalism to pro- 


duce something striking and astonish- 
ing, and so to lose faith in Nature, 
end in individual sincerity of obser- 


vation and feeling. But the greatest obstacle 
to progress at the present time is indefinite- 
ness of purpose. It is my conviction that if 
nine out of every ten of the exhibitors at the 
Salon and the Royal were asked what was 
the definite pictorial aim in their works, they 
would be unable to reply. Were they deter- 
mined to solve a problem of light? Did 
they wish to illustrate a decorative scheme 
of line and mass? Were they going for 
expression,  * movement,” emphasis, or 
atmosphere? No set purpose, none of these 
things. In the majority of cases it was 
merely the general idea of a good subject, 
“ controlled," according to fancy. Now, 
my view is that there is one clearly indi- 
cated line of progress, outside of which lies 
mere dissipation of energy. It may be called 
concentration of purpose. How this may be 
cultivated is exemplified in various other 
departments of effort and progress, and there 
15 no reason why it should not be done in 
photography. 
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Thos. Manly is Mundane. 


WiTH regard to the future of picterial 
photography, I may say that about fourteen 
or fifteen years ago a small band of enthu- 
siastic photographers sought to endow an 
ordinary photograph with qualities which 
would be pleasing to the esthetic mind. 
The idea was regarded with much favour 
by a few enthusiasts, and successful ex- 
hibitions were held in the principal capitals 
of Europe, where every exhibitor was 
awarded a medal or token for the favour 
he had conferred upon the exhibition by 
sending his work. In those days the ready 
sale of the pictures would have astonished 
a competitor of the present day. During the 
last ten years the number of workers in the 
direction. of pictorial effect has increased 
enormously, and where, not long ayo, the 
workers were offered bribes to exhibit, thou- 
sands of frames are now rejected every year. 
The aspirants have multiplied, but has the 
public interest increased in proportion? We 
are too apt to base our judgment on the 
* takings”? at exhibitions, or the quality of 
the work on the wall. There is, and always 
will be, a vast public who practise pictorial 
photography: not the “ gummist” or 
'* oilist," or the aspirants to the walls of the 
Salon or R. P. S., but the humble worker, 
who reads no photographic journal, but who 
honestly works to make pleasing pictures 
agreeable to himself and friends. A lot of 
the work produced in these circumstances 
would astonish some of the great judges. 
Pictorial photography is on the increase and 
will always be a delight to many thousands 
of workers; but the high pressure competi- 
tive exhibition system seems to lag to a 
certain extent. 


Га 


Е. С. Lambert is Last but not Least. 


ONE of the signs of the times—among 
photographers as well as politicians—is а 
tendency to seek “ notoriety at any price.” 
The world’s history in many ways shows this 
a frequent result of calm and prosperous 
times. While old minds say, * Let well 
alone," the irresponsibility of youth replies, 
“ Anything for a change." This is the 
gambler's maxim, and both theory and prac- 
tice show that ultimately the gambler does 
not win. The great danger menacing pic- 
torial photography in the near future is that 
its exponents are likely to underrate the 
importance of a grounding in those prin- 
ciples of art which the whole history of 
painting, etc., shows is necessary. It is a 
case of angels fearing to tread where photo- 
graphers boldly rush in. The artist who 
advances his art is he who seeks to avail 
himself, but-not necessarily display the use 
(or abuse), of such special properties and 
powers that his own craft places at his dis- 
posal, and not he who seeks to make his 
methods produce results which—like the ass 
in the lion’s skin—feign to masquerade in 
assumed garb. But as this nation generally 
does manage to “ muddle through,” let us 
hope that the photographic suffragettes of 
to-day may be prevailed upon to revert to 
the less eccentric and more attractive paths 
of the «za media, via tula. 
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7 Stray 
2 2 Ta Thoughts 
2 ж = ." on Negatives. 
By BASIL SCHON. 


Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


HE following remarks were sort of squeezed out 
of me about a year ago, and the note-book in 


which they were jotted down was then “‘ tidied "' 

or mislaid in some similar way, and has only 
recently come to light again. It seems desirable fo: 
the good of photography that they should now be rushed 
into print before fate again interferes . . . though per- 
haps it will! 

These hints will not exactly inform you how to pro- 
duce a ‘‘Salon”’ negative, or even how to print it, 
supposing that you are fortunate enough to have one 
in your possession; no, but thev will at least provide 
you with valuable information concerning what is about 
the only satisfactory method of after-treatment for the 
bitingly hard and sharp negatives of one’s photographic 
youth. | 

The fact was that we were changing houses—moving 
(a rotten business). I had been photographing for 
about twelve years, in a somewhat small way at the 
start, and I began to doubt, as I went through the col- 
lection, whether I can have ever destroyed a negative 
all the time. When I was younger, and I suppose more 
innocent, I kept a register in a note-book, in which the 
entries of quarter-plates, half-plates, and Frena films, 
which I was using at that time, amounted to some two 
thousand before I dropped this vice, some years ago. 
I may remark in passing that there was nothing of any 
pictorial merit in the lot, as far as I could make out, 
but all possible varieties of technical failures were well 
represented. 

The method of sorting is as follows: You sit down 
with the so-called negatives in piles on the table by 
you, two or three yards off you have a bucket on the 
floor; you take a handful and quickly glance at them 
one by one . . . it's surprising in what different ways 
they break when they hit the bucket. It doesn't do to 
land them on its rim, because then about half the glass 
goes on the floor. At first a good many don't break, 
but is merely due to the 'prentice hand, and disappears 
with practice. 

When the buckets get full they are carried down and 
the contents tipped into the dustbin. The sound there is 
delightful—rather like Niagara, I should think, but not 
so lasting. 

Films are different. Their properties are more pyro- 
technic than acoustic. Care has to be taken to avoid 
explosions, and being burnt with celluloid 1s unpleasant, 
not that I'm suggesting that the part of human bonfire 
is at any times desirable, but at least it's not boring. 

Then we reach the stage at which I used nothing 
but Cristoid films; there isn't much to be said about 
them. Thev break not, neither do thev burn. I had 
to keep most of them; after all, thev take up very little 
room, and some of them aren't so very bad. 

In the last year or two I've more or less adopted the 
** sheep and goat ” classification, bringing it into play 
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at intervals of about six months. That is, you sort the 
negatives into boxes, in some of which all the negatives 
are of somewhat doubtful merit, and in one or two 
they are rather good. Pictorially, І mean, because 
apart from experimental subjects taken more or less in 
the dark, literally or otherwise, one ought to have hardly 
any technical failures in these days of screens, large 
aperture lenses, and colour-sensitive plates, of which the 
speed and time of development are accurately known. 


— —eMütte——— ——— 
A PRACTICAL HINT FOR USERS OF ROLL FILMS. 


AT URM«LLX; 

films dry more 
quickly that have had 
all surplus moisture 
squeegeed ott betore 
being hung up to аг“. 
Everyone knows that 
drops of moisture left 
on the film, when it 1s 
hung up, are likely 
causi ‘tear’ mal 
from uneven drying 
A writer in the 


nol e 1 both 
sides of the film before 
hanging it up to dry. 
/ ч, squeegee re 
° make for 
himself by inserting n 
two holes—about an 
inch apart—in a block 
of wood, two pieces of 
glass stirring rod, each 
about five inches long. 

The film is 
pended in the manner 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, 
and the squeegee is 
drawn along the length 
of the film, giving it a half turn so that both front and back of 
the film come into contact with the rods. 

It is the most efficient method of removing moisture from 
films we have discovered in our practice. 


وو — 


A NOTE ON TWO ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS ISSUE. 


Jd e two pictures reproduced on pages 612 and 613 this 
week are not only notable examples of work by two well- 
known pictorial photographers—one from South Africa and the 
other trom America—but incidentally they teach a useful lesson 
in the comparative rendering of tonal values. The reader will 
note in each case that the baby, which is the principal object in 
the picture, appears to differ in its tonal rendering. А closer 
inspection, however, will make it obvious that the child in 
Mrs. Keene‘s group is practically identical in tone with that in 
Mr. Semon’s photograph, and that the apparent dissimilarity in 
values is brought about solely by the difference in the environ- 
ment of the figure. 

These two examples demonstrate very clearly the importance 
of the background in dealing with a figure subject. The child’s 
face and frock in each of these pictures are practically the same 
in value, yet in the group we have an apparently swarthy infant 
—albeit Mrs. Keene is to be congratulated on not getting the 
tones of her figures foo low, as might easily have been done 
with this arrangement of lighting. The infant in Mr. Semon's 
picture appears altogether of a lighter tone, due to the darkness 
of the background; and here again the photographer has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the tones normal. 

In point of emphasis, the picture on p. 613 is the stronger, as 
here we have a definite. point of interest in a light tone with 
dark surroundings. In the other print the interest is not so 
concentrated on the child, but is nevertheless confined to the 
mass of the group of which the child is an important part. 


anyone can 


sus- 
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LIGHTING UP. 


By Henry WALKER. 


An examp'e of unconventional portraiture by magnesium light. 


UNCONVENTIONAL FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OX BY HENRY WALKER. 


LTHOUGH it is generally agreed that 
flashlight or magnesium-light photo- 
graphy is but another name for por- 
traiture by artificial light (owing to the 
fact that ninety per cent. of flashlight 
pictures are portraits or figure studies), 
there is a remarkable dearth of 
originality in the treatment of pictures 
produced in this manner. 

A new note was struck recently by 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer's picture of a 
railway engine in action, showing the 
effect of the furnace, driver and stoker 
of a locomotive at night. This effect 
has no doubt been seen frequently by most readers, in 
any railway station at night, or when an engine is 
passing through a station or a level crossing after 
dark, and it is remarkable that no one attempted to por- 
trav it until the picture bv the Editor of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. appeared. 

The possibilities of this tvpe of work are great, but 
there are probablv manv .that do not need so st-enuous 
an endeavour as the locomotive picture referred to. The 


Special to ‘‘ The A. PG P. N.” Kas 


accompanying picture may offer suggestions for other 
attempts which may be conducted under conditions of 
greater comfort. 

This is an initial attempt to portray a cyclist in the 
act of lighting his lamp. It was taken at night in a 
dark cellar. The subject was first of all arranged on 
the focussing screen by means of the light from the cycle 
lamp. The oil-well in the lamp was then removed, and 
two inches of magnesium ribbon, supported in a notch 
in a flat piece of wood, was put in its place. The dark 
slide was then placed in the camera, the lens capped, and 
when all was ready, the cvclist struck a match and 
applied it to the magnesium ribbon, the cap being taken 
from the lens immediately the lighted match disappeared 
inside the lamp. 

It would be possible for the photographer to act as 
his own model in a subject of this character. There 
Is no necessitv to remove the oil-well from the lamp, nor 
to extinguish the light, so that the model can ignite his 
match at the flame of the lamp, and apply it to the 
magnesium ribbon with practically no movement. А 
backed ortho. rapid plate was used for this picture and 
the lens stopped down to Y / 1r. 
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THE BABE. By MRS. MINNA KEENE, F.R,P.S. 
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PLAYTIME, By CARLE SEMON. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. (Sce article on pagk 6%) 
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A SENTINEL PINE. By Rev W. FORBES. 
€14 
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T is assumed in 
the following note 
that the reader is 

quite familiar with 
the usual routine of 
lantern-slide making, 
both by contact and 
also through the 

r camera, and thus is 
ready to take a little general advice with a view to making 
the best of a negative in lantern-slide form. 


Using Too Much of the Negative. 


Perhaps this is the chief fault with inexperienced workers. 
A quarter-plate negative may yield a pleasing composition 
as a contact paper print, but it by no means follows that 
when this composition is enlarged on the screen to, say, 
6 ft. or so, it will be equally satisfactory. For example, 
a bit of newspaper in the foreground may be so small in the 
paper print that it is not noticed, but when enlarged on the 
screen possibly it may constitute a very noticeable and 
undesirable patch of light where it is not wanted. Similarly 
a mid-distance figure may be included, and by an oversight 
at the moment of exposure, so caught that he appears to be 
balancing himself on one leg when seen on the screen. 
Such an effect is quite likely to look grotesque.. We thus 
learn that the element of the size of the screen picture re- 
quires to be taken into account. But, apart from that, it is 
the exception rather than the rule for any negative to include 
quite the best composition and no more than what is 
desirable. In other words, just as practically every print 
can be improved Ьу judicious trimming, so every lantern 
picture requires masking so as to omit what is not helpful 
to the general effect. 


The Size of the Screen Image. 


This should always be kept in mind, quite apart from or in 
addition to, what has been said already. For instance, sup- 
pose the subject be a familiar flower, say a rose. To make 
your slide of such size that this appears on the screen about 
the size of a cart wheel will at once strike the spectator as 
absurd. Similarly, a six-foot-tall schoolboy with a hoop, 
or a cat or dog with elephant-like proportions, or any other 
like object similarly exaggerated, only needs mentioning. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down. Perhaps the best 
general guide is to let such objects on the screen bear the 
Same proportion to the size of the screen that they would in 
a picture enlarged for the walls of one’s living rooms. For 
scientific or lecture purposes cases often arise when familiar 
objects may be considerably enlarged. Thus personal relics, 
e.g., rings, medals, signatures, and curios generally, may 
advantageously be shown many times their natural size. 


Colour. 


When the beginner takes to toning his slides various 
colours he often is so captivated with his new power that 
he is apt to lose sight of the general fitness of things. One 
need hardly mention the inconsistency of a snow scene in 
red, or a sunset effect in green or blue, although these warn- 
ings are not personal inventions. Two bits of general advice 
seem called for. First, avoid using any strongly pronounced 
colour except for quite special subjects. (This applies 
equally well to paper prints.) This colour should be merely 
suggested—thus a warmish black, 2.е., something which 
cannot be called either brown or black, will in most cases be 
better than either of them. When in doubt keep the colour 
towards black rather than a pronounced brown or red. In 
other words, too little is better than too much colour. 
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Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. | 


VI--SOME LANTERN SLIDE HINTS. | 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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Secondly, avoid monotony of colour. For however nice " 
a colour may be, and however excellently it suits many [ 
subjects, it certainly will not suit them all. Moreover, : 
a dozen slides all of one colour following each other 0 
through the lantern, produce a monotonous effect in 

both senses of the word. 


Vary the Density Range to Suit the Subject. 

The beginner is told that a good slide ranges from 
opacity (blackness) to clear glass. This is quite good advice, 
inasmuch as the slide maker ought to be able, from a suit- 
able negative, to get this range with ease and certainty 
when he so desires. But it by no means follows that this 
should be his aim in every case. Everyone soon learns that 
some subjects come best in a light print, others with strong 
printing—on paper. But comparatively few slide makers 
apply this to their slides. Perhaps the commonest defect 
with snow scenes is that the blacks are too dark, :.e., de- 
velopment has been carried too far, owing to a mistaken 
notion that this blackness will enhance the whiteness of the 
snow. Similarly with many evening effects, night scenes, 
and sunset pictures, the darks are overdone, and the picture 
lacks the suggestion of any atmosphere at all. Portraits 
also are very frequently over-contrastful. In a word, more 
slides fail through over than under development. Fre- 
quently sunrise effects, distant snow landscape, misty, rainy 
and grey day effects can be the most effectively secured by 
quite soft-contrast slides. 


Heep the Picture Central on the Slide. 


Not seldom it may happen that the portion of the negative 
selected for the slide picture is not centrally placed in the 
negative. When making the slide through the camera it is 
an easy matter to bring this selected part central on the 
slide, but by the contact method this is overlooked until the 
arranging of the mask is in hand. The problem can be 
solved in either of two ways. A slide so made can be cut 
with a diamond. A slip removed from one side is replaced 
along the opposite side, and the two pieces of slide easily 
bound up (as though it were one piece) along with the 
cover glass—a suitable mask of course intervening. But 
by far the better plan is to use a half-plate printing frame 
which contains a piece of clear glass which exactly fits the 
frame. Over this comes a piece of card the same size as 
the clear glass. This card should be of the same thickness 
as an average quarter-plate. In the centre of the card is 
cut out a hole 41 by 3i, so that it just admits a quarter- 
plate negative. A bit of black paper, 31 by 31, is taken, and 
at its centre is cut an opening a good 4 inch larger all the 
way round than the selected part of the negative. This is 
laid on the card in such a position that the opening corre- 
sponds to the selected part of the negative. A pencil mark 
is made on the card corresponding to the corners of the 
black paper. It is now an easy matter to lay our lantern 
plate on the card with its four corners corresponding with 
the four pencil marks, and make the exposure. This card 
arrangement is also of use when dealing with negatives 
where the horizontal lines of the subject do not quite run 
parallel with the edges of the negative. 


A New Cold-Tone Lantern Plate.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons 
Ltd., of Barnet, Herts, have just issued a new fine-grain lantern 
plate, specially for cold tones. This plate is very clean-working, 
and gives good sparkling slides. A review dealing more fully 
with these lantern plates will appear in next week's issue. In 
the meantime, particulars and samples should be applied for at 
the above address. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
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IRREGULAR OUT-OF-FOCUS EFFECT. 


Query.—I have been very much worried during the last month 
with negatives like the enclosed. They are taken with a folding 
film camera, and I always used to get sharp negatives, but now 
they are only sharp at one end. You will see the tree-top 15 
sharp, but the foreground and trunk of tree extremely blurry. 
Can you help me? L. A. (Reigate). 


Reply.—It is quite clear that the axis of the lens is not at 
right angles to the surface of the film. Let us explain what we 
mean by this. Here is a sketch of the lens, with the in- 


Fig. т. 


stantaneous shutter left out, so that the diagram may be kept as 
simple as possible. The dotted line shows the axis of the lens, 
an imaginary line which passes exactly through the centre of 
both the front and the back glasses. The axis, or imaginary 
line, must reach the surface of the plate or film, as shown in the 
diagram, exactly at right angles to the sensitive surface. It is 
only when it does do so that the whole of your picture will be 
reasonably and satisfactorily sharp. (There are exceptions, as 
when some object is quite near to the camera; but for purely 
hand-camera work we may practically leave this consideration.) 

Of course, you cannot see the axis of the lens, and there is 
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Fig. 2. 


ne very convenient method of determining its position ; but all 
well-made lenses are so finished that when they are screwed or 
clamped to the front of the camera the axis is at right angles 
to the lens-board or the metal front. So we have shown in the 
diagram a dotted line, A B, to indicate the front of your camera. 
We think you will see that if the front, A B, is exactly parallel 


to the back which holds the film, then the axis of the lens will 


ens only be at right angles to the front, A B, but also to the 
m. 
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Fig. 2 will show you how to ascertain if your camera front 
is parallel to the back. Carefully measure the distance shown 
by the line, A, from the V-shaped mark at one end to the 
V-shaped mark at the other, and see if it is identical with the 
distance shown by the line B. If it is, then your camera front 
is parallel with the film. 

From the appearance of the negative you send, and which we 
reproduce, we expect you will find the front is mot parallel. 
Probably in closing the camera vou have bent the front, or 
perhaps at some time the camera has fallen when open, and so 
the front has got bent. If this is the case, you would do well 
to send it to some reliable firm and have it put right again, for 
the strain may have injured the clamping adjustment which 
holds the front in position. 


BLOCKING OUT SKIES. 


Query.—1 have some negatives in which the skies are thin 
and print grey, and I wish to print in a sky from another nega- 
tive. Where the sky line is fairly straight I manage to shade 
the sky, but when buildings stand up into the sky I cannot 
shade. Can you suggest how I may make the sky more opaque ? 
Is local intensification any good? Nora (Alnwick). 


Reply.—We do not advise you to try local intensification, as 
it is particularly liable to produce unpleasant edges, and in 
many cases only results in stains and a ruined negative. Many 
of the methods advised sound all right, but unless the utmost 
care is taken, coupled with a good deal of chemical knowledge, 
they are not successful. We should suggest that the sky be 
painted over with some opaque colour—“ blocked out" is the 
technical term. This is not by any means an easy matter, but 
if you have a steady hand, good eyesight, a firm retouching 
desk, and go to work on right lines, it should be possible to 
get a good result. 

The retouching desk must be so arranged that you get a good 
light through the negative, but no light round it. Any ex- 
traneous light will glare into the eyes, and prevent accuracy 
in pencilling or painting on the colour. You will want a B 
pencil, say a Koh-i-noor, as being free from gritty particles 
likely to scratch the film, a bottle of some good retouching 
medium, one or two sable brushes, and an opaque watercolour 
in tube form, say light red or vermilion. 

Commence work by applying the retouching medium to the 
film of the negative, using a bit of silk rag or cambric which 
has been washed a few times, and will therefore not be fluffy. 
Do not put on too much medium, or the plate will be very 
sticky, and, on the other hand, if too little is applied it will 
be difficult to get sufficient lead on. Next take the B pencil, and 
make a good broad pencil line round the landscape, working 
on the sky, but close up to the sky line. A good, firm pressure 
is necessary, or the pencil line will not be black enough, and 
this line is in fact a kind of narrow scribbled mark stretching 
continuously along the outline of the landscape objects. Having 
completed this, take some of the colour on the finer of the two 
sable brushes, and paint a broader line of colour all round, 
just touching the pencilled mark. The colour should be about 
the thickness of ordinary cream, for if it is too thin it will not 
be sufficiently opaque, and several applications will be needed. 
The larger brush may now be used to boldly fill in the remainder 
of the sky. Do not dry the colour by heat, as it would pro- 
bably crack, but leave the negative standing aside for an hour 
to dry slowly Then carefully examine it, to see if any por- 
tions of the blocked out sky still look thin. If so, another dab 
of thick colour may be applied. 

The object of the pencilled edge all round is to prevent so 
hard and cutting an edge as would be obtained were the opaque 
colour painted right up to the sky line, but, the pencil work 
needs to be quite narrow and as heavily applied as possible, or 
its lack of complete opacity may be noticeable. It sometimes 
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happens, however, that trees are apt to look a bit “edgy” if 
the blocking out round them is done in this way, and it is 
then better to do no pencilling, but to apply the opaque colour 
to the glass side instead of the film, rubbing the glass quite 
free from any greasiness with methylated spirit on a tuft of 
‘cotton wool. The thickness of the glass between the stopping 
out and the printing paper produces a softening or vignetting 
effect, and no hard outline is apparent. For enlarging, this 
method is no improvement, as the rays of light pass through 
the negative in practically a straight line. With large negatives 
the time spent in covering the whole of the sky would be con- 
siderable, and a black varnish not unlike Brunswick black is 
used. The edge is worked round with pencil and a narrow 
"band of the water colour, and then the negative is turned 
round and the “Bates Black Varnish” applied with a larger 
"brush on the glass side. Instead of this black varnish a piece 
of orange or black paper may be gummed to the glass side, after 
being cut to the outline with approximate accuracy. But in 
tthe case of quarter-plates the water colour may be rapidly ap- 
plied to the whole of the sky portion of the negative. The 
‘work, like many other bits of manipulation, is one that requires 
а certain amount of practice if you arè to be proficient. 


HAMPSTEAD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 


EXHIBITION. 


ШЙ Hampstead Photographic Society have just held a 
successful exhibition, in which much excellent work was 
to be seen. Though none of the pictures were of outstanding 
merit, this was perhaps due rather to the general levelling up 
of quality than to any lack of excellence in the pictures them- 
selves. A feature of the exhibition was the inclusion of a 
collection of photogravures by Mr. A. L. Coburn from his 
recent book on “ London." 

Another attraction was a fine series of oil and bromoil pictures 
by Mr. Bertram Park (not for competition). The prints demon- 
strated clearly the opportunities afforded by these processes for 
the production of pictorial results in the hands of a capable 
worker. Mr. H. Nevil Smart, the hon. secretary, and his 
fellow-workers are to be congratulated on this excellent little 
exhibition, which contains evidence that much thoughtful pic- 
torial photographic work is being carried on at Hampstead. 

The exhibition was housed at the Library, Stanfield House, 
Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead. The meetings of the society 
are also held here. 
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THE LONDON CAMERA CLUB. 


LARGE number of well-known  photo- 

graphers were present at the second meet- 
ing, held on December 7, at the. Gaiety 
Restaurant, to further consider the proposed | 
London Camera Club. Several speakers stated 9 
their conviction as to the real necessity for the |. 
club, and at the close of the meeting Mr. | 
Reginald Craigie, who is acting as hon. secre- 
tary fro tem., was able to announce that the 
4, 1,000 necessary as a basis for starting the club 
has already been subscribed. At the moment 
of going to press we hear that there is now 
nearly £1,200 in hand, and steps have been taken 
to form the company and secure the premises. 
Wt is most probable that the club will be opened 
in March, and it is proposed to hold a dinner in 
about six weeks! time, of which due notice will 
be sent to all those who have applied for mem- 
‘bership. As already announced, the Earl of 
«Crawford will be the first president of the club, 
zand Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., vice-president. 
"Ihe names of those forming the board of 
directors will be announced shortly. Sub- 
joined is a plan of the premises in John Street, 
Adelphi, and the allocation of the different 
rooms for the purposes of the club is shown. 
It will be noted that every convenience for 
photographic members is provided. The social 
element also will not be overlooked, and light 
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Orenol is the name of the latest developer, which is said to 
possess remarkable keeping qualities. It is the sulphate of 
monomethylparamidophenol. 


Readers are reminded that entries for the “ Kristal”? Lantern 
Slide Competition close on December 31. Cash prizes are 
offered for sets of four slides made on Edwards’ Kristal plates, 
and full particulars can be obtained on application to the Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched 
Friars, E.C. 


The “ Rajar " camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” 
papers and postcards has been awarded to Mr. W. J. Ware, The 
Avenue, Truro, his print having been judged the best sent in 
during November. The paper on which the print was made was 
purchased from Mr. W. T. Hall, chemist, Truro. 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., of 111, Oxford 
Street, W., have just issued a winter list, containing no less 
than fifty-two pages full of announcements of bargains. It 
includes some exceptional items, but readers will do well to 
consider the attractive possibilities contained in this list. Copies 
will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard to the above 
address. 


No. 3 of the Monthly Circular issued by the Affiliation of 
Photographic Societies is just to hand. It contains, among 
other interesting and useful information, a model entry form 
for the use of photographic societies. Hon. secretaries who are 
preparing for their annual exhibition should certainly get a 
copy of the circular, which will be sent on application to the 
acting-secretary of the Affiliation, Mr. H. Philp, 35, Russell 
Square, W.C. 


The report of the Service Company is to hand, and shows a 
gross profit of £7,234 7s., and a net amount available for distri- 
bution of £1,731 ss. 7d. Out of this the directors propose to 
pay a dividend amounting to 9 per cent. in all on the prefer- 
ence shares, to pay 7 per cent. on the preferred ordinary, and 
6 per cent. on the ordinary shares. £196 4s. 6d. has been 
carried to reserve, increasing that account to £2,000, and the 


balance, £391 7s. 3d., is carried forward. 
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HYPTONA: A NEW ILFORD COLLODION SELF-TONING PAPER. 


HE name of Ilford on any new photographic product may 

usually be taken as a hall-mark of excellence. The appear- 
ance, therefore, of a new collodion self-toning paper made by 
Ilford, Ltd., may be regarded as the introduction of a reliable 
article that amply fulfils all that is claimed for it. 

Hyptona requires only the application of the single fixing 
bath of hypo 2 oz., water 20 02., for from five to fifteen minutes, 
to secure an admirable range of rich tones without any appreci- 
able loss of detail in the high lights. The prints should be 
printed deeper than is required in the finished photograph, and 
a preliminary wash of five minutes in plain water is advisable. 
One of the faults apparent in some self-toning papers is a loss 
of fine detail in the lighter tones, but this fault is entirely 
absent in the Ilford Hyptona paper. 

The prints, after leaving the fixing bath, require about half 
an hour's washing, and may then be dried between blotters or 
at a reasonable distance from a fire without risk of injury to 
the surface. The tough collodion film renders the completion of 
photographs on Hyptona a matter of considerable expedition. 


A fresh fixing bath should be used for each batch of prints, 
and the prints should be kept on the move while in the bath. 
It will be found that if a stronger hypo solution—say 4 oz. in 
20 Oz. of water—is used, a slightly colder tone is produced, but 
the prints are reduced more. The same happens if the normal 
fixing bath is used for a longer period. Conversely, a weaker 
solution or a shorter fixation will give warmer tones. 

The application of a 10 per cent. bath of common salt for five 
minutes before fixing will give a still colder tone. It should be 
noted, however, that prints treated in this salt bath should be 
placed in it without previous washing. 

Readers who desire a good self-toning collodion paper with 
a remarkable range of rich tones should certainly give Ilford 
Hyptona a trial. It is made in card—‘‘ glossy mauve,” “ matt 
white," “ matt cream "—and postcards, or as paper in “ glossy 
mauve,’ “matt white," “matt cream smooth," and “ matt 
cream rough." It is supplied in all the usual cut sizes and 
sheets at standard prices. Application to the nearest dealer, or 
to Ilford, I.td., Ilford, will bring further particulars. 
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THE AUTOTYPE SPIRIT SENSITISER. 


HE question is frequently asked regarding the best and 

most expeditious methods of sensitising carbon tissue, and 
also the best sensitisers for oil-printing papers. Numerous 
formule have appeared, and have been recommended in the 
text-books for this purpose, but in most cases they have the dis- 
advantage of requiring special drying facilities. This is owing 
to the fact that aqueous solutions of potassium bichromate are 
generally suggested. Formule containing spirit and ammonium 
bichromate are also advocated from time to time; these have 
the advantage of permitting the tissue to dry quickly, but 
have also the disadvantage that their keeping qualities are not 
great. 

The Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C., in 
their Autotype Spirit Sensitiser provide a solution always ready 
for use, always reliable, and of such efficiency for both carbon 
sensitising and the oil pigment process that it would be remark- 
able, when once it had been used, if any other method of 
sensitising were employed. 


The company appear to have overcome the keeping difficulty, 
as this spirit sensitiser keeps practically indefinitely. It 1s easy 
of application, by means of a Blanchard brush, and dries imme- 
diately. It is possible, in fact, to make carbon prints within 
a few minutes of sensitising, thus obviating the troubles 
attached to keeping ready-sensitised tissues. In fact, the carbon 
printer who uses this sensitiser and keeps a stock of insensitive 
tissues is better equipped than the worker who essays to keep 
ready-sensitised material. u 

For the oil-pigment process the advantages of the spirit 
sensitiser are equally obvious, and it also offers great possi- 
bilities for mixing with pigmenting solutions for the gum- 
bichromate process. 

No worker in carbon or other pigment processes should be 
without this spirit sensitiser, which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended for its excellent and economical qualities. It is sup- 
plied complete with a Blanchard brush at 1s. Further par- 
ticulars will be supplied on application to the above address. 
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SCREEN 
MR. ESSENHIGH CORKE AT THE 


HE screen plate still acts as a loadstone to 
attract a crowded house at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, and although Mr. Essenhigh 
Corke covered familiar ground, even to the 
extent of re-explaining the constitution of 
the autochrome plate and of exhibiting our 
old friend, the magnified image of the starch 
grains, his lecture was greatly appreciated, 
and led to an interesting discussion. 

Mr. Corke, on the whole, is orthodox in 
his methods of working the autochrome. He 
has found the ' Wellcome" table of expo- 
sures of valuable assistance, but he regards 
as negligible the modifications which it sets 
down for the various objects. He follows 
the Lumiére instructions in development. The plate, he says, 
rather lacks latitude, and in dealing with a subject of strong 
contrasts he finds a weak solution of rodinal—1 in 12—and 
development for six minutes of some value. 

He illustrated the wonderful way in which the autochrome 
dealt with the subtler colours, such as the gilt of a picture 
frame and the grey of certain atmospheric effects. In por- 
traiture it was rather disappointing. He had not been able to 
cut down the exposure for studio work to less than two 
minutes, but with that exposure, working at F/4.5, a number of 
very successful portraits were obtained. 

Mr. Corke dealt briefly with the “ Aurora" and the ‘‘ Omni- 
colore" plates. With the latter he had obtained some fairly 
good results, and the shorter exposure—about half that neces- 

with the autochrome—was an advantage. The only thing 
detrimental to the “ Omnicolore" plate was its habit of 
fading. 

He spoke highly of the * Thames," and said that the makers 
had greatly improved the plates recently. The fact that the 


PLATES COMPARED. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


plates were more transparent than the autochromes he attri- 
buted to the fact that the colour was in flat dots instead of the 
spherical or globular form of the grain in the Lumière produc- 
tion. He had used the autochrome screen for many of his best 
results with the “ Thames" plate. He advised the separate от 
duplication method of working, and he had not found the regis- 
tration a matter of great difficulty. Indeed, he had successfully 
registered ene plate while travelling in the train that evening. 
It was a matter ot knack more than anything else. 

For portraiture the facility of duplication had manifest advan- 
tages, commercial and otherwise. The H. and D. number could 
be taken as forty for studio work, and one of his excellent por- 
traits had five or six seconds’ exposure in the studio, working at 
F/4.5. The crisp brilliancy of the colour was noteworthy. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. W. Atkinson held 
that success with the autochrome really depended on the 
exposure. The makers gave the Wynne speed as r4, and he 
found that this gave exceedingly good results. Mr. O. S. 
Dawson said that he had not found any of the meters at present 
on the market a success in colour work, and Mr. W. A. 
said that in the case of very long exposures with the auto- 
chrome he weakened the developer and developed for as long as 
twelve minutes. 

Mr. E. J. Wall discussed the matter of colour values theoreti- 
cally, and arrived at the conclusion that the “Thames” was 
more correct than the autochrome. Whereupon Mr. F. C. 
Tilney remarked that he was not equal to the theorising, but, 
judging by his own pair of eyes, the tonal colour values of the 
'* Thames" plate as compared with the autochrome were wholly 
wrong. He asked whether Mr. Wall really believed that the 
“Thames” represented a nearer approach to the colours of 
nature than its rival. “© Artists neither can nor will learn," was 
Mr. Wall’s reply, “and I never attempt to teach an artist any- 
thing.” 
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L. and C. P. U. 


The delegates of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Annual Meeting. Photographic Union assembled in the Science 
and Art Schools, Southport, recently, to receive 


and consider an account of the officers? stewardship. It revealed 
a very satisfactory state of progress, for we note that the Union is 
still forging ahead as numerically the strongest federation, with 
some fifty societies, which include two new organisations. The 
balance sheet, very frequently the bone of contention in most 
organisations, gave no scope for the perennial arm-chair expert in 
finance, as it showed a balance of nearly £14 in hand, and this 
excellent result is achieved after the payment of several extra 
items, not recurrent every year. The treasurer is usually held 
responsible for the finance; but in this Union, it being a dual 
office, it is, however, recognised that the careful management and 
foresight of the honorary secretary, Mr. W. Tansley, has con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to this satisfactory and splendid result, 
hence our appreciation. 


The Portfolio and Mr. J. Frankland, of Barrow-in-Furness, the 
Lantern Slides. secretary of the Portfolio Section, and Mr. T. 
Hudson, of Nelson, the secretary of the Lantern 
Slide Section, each had a tale to unfold, mainly complimentary, 
but still indicating much room for improvement, both appealing 
for greater support from the societies. Slightly less than one-third 
of the societies contributing to either collection cannot be regarded 
as quite satisfactory, and one finds it difficult to understand why 
this should be so, having regard to the fact that both the portfolio 
and the lantern slides are for circulation round the societies, and 
*hus provide an evening's instruction, or entertainment, according 
to the view they are regarded from. 


Is Some Other 
Inducement 
Necessary ? 


The policy of the Northumberland and Dur. 
ham Federation in giving awards for the best 
work contributed to the above sections appears 
to supply the answer. There is no denying the 
fact that a prize, or, perhaps, the distinction of winning one, is 
a great inducement with the average photographer. Why not 
iry it for Lancashire and Cheshire this next year, and see what a 
President's $rize wil do? 


The New 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Union are, very 
President. 


properly, averse to the perpetual president, and 
so long as there are good and willing workers 
*o supply the demand, there is no reason why the office of presi- 
dent should become more or less moribund. This year the dele- 
gates met to do honour to one of their members, whose work as 
a lecturer in the Union has been stupendous, and whose work as a 
photographer and exhibitor is common knowledge to everybody in 
the photographic world. We refer to Mr. T. Lee Syms, Е.К.Р.5., 
whom the delegates unanimously elected as their new president. 
"We congratulate Mr. Syms on the honour, and the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union on the privilege they had in 
being able to secure his interest and help. 


Other Officers 


Dr. Barr, J.P., has rendered splendid service 
of the Union. 


to the Union during the period of his office, and 
his reward on retirement is his election as a 
life member of the Council. Other officers elected are:—VVice- 
presidents: Messrs. Willis Brunt (Southport), T. Burton (Oldham), 
J. Hawkins (Everton), J. Renshaw (Rochdale), E. Taylor (Dukin- 
field); portfolio secretary: Mr. J. Frankland (Barrow-in-Furness) ; 
lantern slide secretary: T. Hudson (Nelson); and hon. secretary 
and treasurer: Мг. W. Tansley, whose address, by the way, is 
22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. After business comes pleasure, and, 
consequently, the delegates enjoyed the rest of their evening in 
visiting the Southport Exhibition, in the Art Gallery, and many 
stayed to hear the romance of London so excellently told by Mr. 
A. H. Blake, M.A. 


Bootle Members’ 


The exhibition of the Bootle Photographic 
Exhibition. 


Society is to remain open some weeks at the 
Bootle Free Library, and anyone who can pay 
a visit to that small yet excellent collection of work displayed 
in the Art Room will realise there is some advantage in being 
attached to an active photographic society. The Mayor of Bootle 
gave the affair a send-off by opening the exhibition, and Mr. E. 
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Rimbault Dibdin (curator of Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool) and 
Mr. Joseph Appleby judged the exhibits. The awards fell to W. E. 


Parry, Dr. J. C. Saunders, J. G. Tough, J. Gibson, J. B. Potts, 
and G. Collins. 


Silver Spoons at 


To be the recipient of the “ spoon” as a 
Nottingham. е 


reward of merit usually conveys a somewhat 
different impression than is conveyed by the 
award of the Nottingham Camera Club, in their monthly competi- 
tions for members. They get over the difficulty by making it a 
silver spoon, and thus removing it from the vegetable to the king- 
dom of minerals. The competitions have been well thought out, 
and the conditions governing them smack of a sporting flavour. 
They range through all the phases of photography, and each 
month the subjects will be judged by front-rank workers. The 
judges, I understand, award marks for the technical and artistic 
merits of each print and slide, and also have been asked to con- 
tribute a brief criticism. The interesting point in the feature is 
that all members who obtained awards at the 1 exhibition 
(novices’ class excepted) shall be handicapped one point per month, 
and all winners in the present series of monthly competitions shall 
be handicapped one point for each award received. The handi- 
capped points are deducted from the judge’s award, and thus the 


novice is encouraged to press forward until the silver spoon stage 
is reached. 


Hereford 


The president of the Herefordshire Photo- 
Competitions. 


graphic Society has marked his association with ' 
the society by encouraging a competition, to 
be known as the “ Pilley" Cup Competition, and for the second 
time Mr. F. C. Pritchard has been declared the winner with a 
charming print, “ Evening on the Monnow.” It is stated some 
twenty-one prints were entered, and, speaking generally, the work 


was good all round. Mr. A. J. Manning was placed second on the 
list in merit. 


Lantern Slide 


There seems to be an idea prevalent in the 
Making. 


minds of many photographers that a lantern 
slide as an expression of artistic effect and per- 
sonal element is impossible, and that lantern slides are only useful 
for scientific and technical subjects. Mr. Godfrey Bingley, in 
demonstrating the process of lantern slide making to the Leeds 
Photographic Society, said this idea was a mistake, and he demon- 
strated there is almost unlimited scope for pictorial effect. He 
prefers lantern slides made by reduction for two reasons, one being 
that usually considerable care is exercised in the selection and com- 
position of the subject, consequently the whole is required in the 
slide, not a portion; and the second reason is that the results are 
much softer. Other points he made are:—Daylight is preferable 
to artificial light for reduction. Make one or two trial exposures, 
and, having secured the correct exposure, proceed to make the 
whole of the exposures required, and develop them all together. 
An intensified slide is rarely satisfactory; preferably rather over- 
expose and reduce with ferricyanide. Prefers a combination of 
eikonogen and hydroquinone, and obtains almost any shade of 
black to warm sepia, with bright and crisp images, and great 
transparency in the shadows. Developer should never be less than 
60 deg. Fahr., and a warm developer gives warmer tones. The 
Howard Farmer reducer is a valuable help for obtaining personal 
control and effects if used in conjunction with a brush and some 
brains, whilst if the slide is stained it is easily cleared by soaking 
in a two-per-cent. solution of sodium sulphite. 


A New Bleacher 


At the Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
for Bromoil. 


Society Mr. A. H. Garner demonstrated before 
his fellow-workers a new bleacher for bromoil, 
which he has put on the market under the name of “ Silvax." 
It is in powder form, and, dissolved in water, is ready for use 
after it is raised to a temperature of 8o deg. F. The other 
baths required are (1) sulphuric acid со minims, water 20 02. ; 
(2) hypo т oz., ammonium .880 100 minims, water 20 oz. The 
relief obtained was good, and the print pigmented readily and 
evenly. Mr. Garner said the best kind of bromide print for 
treatment by his method is one which is soft and harmonious 
and has not been forced in development, which has no pure 
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whites, and по buried shadow detail—a print which has received 
ample exposuge and leisurely development should be about 
right. This interesting demonstration was closely followed, and 
several members declared their intention of trying it. 


Burnley The Burnley Camera Club recently held their 
Camera Club. tenth annual members! exhibition, and from an 
account which has reached me there appears to 
be a falling off, not only in number of exhibits, but, I am sorry to 
hear, also in quality of work shown. One feels that in a society 
such as the Burnley Camera Club there should be more interest 
shown than appears in the recorded fact that only ten members 
exhibited, even if they were represented by forty prints and less 
than a dozen sets of lantern slides. All societies seem to have 
their periods of depression, and I hope the Burnley period is only 
temporary. 
Bromide Tips at 


Mr. Herbert Mills, demonstrating © Enlarg- 
Belten. 


ing on Bromide Paper" to the Bolton Camera 
Club said that to secure diffusion and softness 
he used ordinary chiffon, either mounted in the form of a lens cap 
or stretched on glass, so as to be capable of use in any desired 
position, between the lens and the bromide paper. In some 
respects it was equal, and others superior, to the bolting silk usually 
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advocated for a similar purpose. Another of Mr. Mills’ methods 
has some originality to recommend it. From a negative supplied 
by a member, in which the contrasts were somewhat harsh, due 
apparently to under-exposure and over-development, a very thin or 
* ghostly °’ positive on another plate was obtained by contact 
printing. This, when bound up in register with the negative, had 
the effect of reducing the contrasts between the light and shade 
positions, enabling the high lights to be fully exposed, and at the 
same time preventing the shadows from becoming clogged up. 
Enlarged prints from the negative alone, and the negative and 
positive in combination, forcibly illustrated the advantages of the 
mode of procedure adopted. 


Inter-Club 
Alliance. 


At the annual conference of the Inter-Club 
Alliance, held at the rooms of the Blackburn 
Camera Club, the secretary reported that the 
total expenses for the first year had been £4 155. 6d., which, 
allocated to the clubs, meant 7s. 4d. each. <A rule was adopted 
that the society winning the shield should have the honour of 
holding the next exhibition in connection with their club; but 
if they have had the exhibition previously, the society next in 
order of merit should hold it. Tbe uext is fixed for Darwen, 
with C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., as judge. 


———PBÓSÓÓ СУС 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. and P. Ns” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every weck for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fde amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. ace 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


P. N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be sclected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Montague 
Wickham, 7, Barford Street, Liverpool Road, London, N. (Title 
of print, “ The Midnight Watch.") Technical data: Plate, Gem 
Salen; lens, Ross Homocentric; exposure, 10 minutes; time of 
day, 12 p.m., February; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Enlargement of Kodak Royal Bromide. 

The Second Prize to John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, 
Bucks. (Title of print, “ Cowman's Hill.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial N.F.; lens, Aldis Uno; stop, F/7; exposure, 1-25th 
second ; time of day, mid-day, October; developer, Rodinal; print- 
ing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to Robert Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
land. (Title of print, “ Early Morning, Peebles.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet film; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th 
second; time of day, 6.15 a.m., May; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Walter Harper, 130, Brunswick Street, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “ Ever Changing.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; stop, F/11; exposure, 1 second; time of 
day, 4 p.m., August; printing process, enlarged on Paget C.C. 
Bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


. А. Clayton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; Dr. B. A. W. Stone, 
Bath; А. Howard, Liscard; G. A. Tomkins, Lewisham; Miss 
Convers Haycraft, Blackheath, S. E. ; H. Smith, Birmingham; Miss 
R. Thomson, London, S.W.; Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; L. A. 
Loades, Morpeth; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; Thos. Petty, 
West Hartlepool; Miss May Barker, Cambridge. 


Clase I. 

F. C. Boves, Thevdon Bois (2); Gilbert Ashworth, West Dids- 
bury; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park ; Chas. Green, Trawden 
Forest; A. Scott, Tynemouth; W. N. Bate, St. Helens; Francis 
E. Middleton, Wakefield; L. A. Howell, Beckenham; John Wood, 
Leeds; J. H. Little, Hull; Arthur Black, West Bridgford; H. M. 
Hames, Boston; Arch. Bishop, Motherwell; G. Sidney Smith, 
East Dulwich, S.E.; D. S. Potts, Blundellsands; H. Waldron, 
Bradford (2); R. Wright, Rolleston; W. F. A. Hall, Newcastle, 
Staffs; A E. Braham, Levenshulme; G. A. Tomkins, Lewisham, 


S.E.; A. H. Redman, Clapham, S.W.; J. A. Clayton, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy; Robt. K. Holmes, Dollar; Cecil S. Walker, Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

Claee Il. 


Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, S.W.; L. B. Stainer, 
Southsea; Mrs. Baker, Dublin; W. E. Ball, Dulwich, S.E.; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; 
Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; P. C. Smith, 
Seacombe; Mrs. McTavish, Kingswear; Ernest Pharez, Leyton- 
stone, N.E.; W. Pomeroy, Bath; J. H. Pavier, Liverpool; Miss 
S. Fish, Aberdeen; G. Warrington, Norwich; G. Wentworth, 
Leicester; Miss J. Huntley, Dover; J. H. Harrison, Edinburgh ; 
D. H. Creed, Plymouth; G. R. Griffiths, Glasgow; P. H. Jen- 
kinson, Liverpool; J. McAllister, Dublin; G. Walford, Llan- 
dudno; G. E. Hardy, Maidstone. 


Clase 11. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners Prize is awarded to J. Bailey, 30, Knowsley 
Street, Bolton. (Title of print, “ Happy Days.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; exposure, 
1-15th second; time of day, 4.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington Bromide, toned. 

Deginnere' Clase. 


E. Jones, Seacombe; H. F. Canty, Tabriz, Persia (2); Percy 
J. Cook, St. Ives, Hunts; Miss E. R. Cowney, Seaford; Miss 
M. B. Pete, Sunderland; John Mitchell, Kilsyth; J. C. Snape, 
Bedford; Jas. Yarrol, Edinburgh; Mrs. McTavish, Kingswear; 
P. C. Smith, Seacombe; F. E. R. Rossall-Sandford, Shrewsbury ; 
L. C. Stuart, Harlow; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; H. J. Foster, 
New Malden; H. Garforth, Bradford; Chas. Andrews, London, 
N.W.; S. W. Clare, Congleton; L. B. Hennings, Muswell 
Hill, N. ; W. Richter Roberts, London, E.C.; G. E. Rose, Hom- 
sev, N. ; Н. F. Frost, Cardiff; R. H. Simpson, Liverpool; W. С. 
Morgan, Dublin; Geo. Weekman, Plymouth; Miss G. Taverner, 
Birmingham; A. R. Wentworth, Hendon. 
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i... INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. ! 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will ve freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


The AMATEUR PHOTOGDADHED 
е ә €, PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


( 


Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ‘ Query" or “ Criticism" on the outside, 


Formalin. 

What is formalin, and how is it used for hardening nega- 

tives? H. C. H. (Birmingham). 

Formalin is the commercial name of a 40 per cent. solution of 

formic aldehyde (a gas). Take 1 dram of formalin and add it 
to 2} oz. water, and mix thoroughly. After fixing wash the plate 
thoroughly, then immerse it in the above dilute formalin for 
ten to fifteen minutes. Now wash it for ten minutes, and then it 
may be blotted off with a handful of clean dry rag. The nega- 
tive may now be quickly dried by holding it in front of a fire. 
If time economy is of importance, you may place it in warm 
water on,leaving the formalin bath, and ы асы this by hot 
water after a couple of minutes, and again replace this by hotter 
water. The hot water quickly removes the formalin (the gelatine 
is now insoluble in hot water), and if it is now surface dried by 
dabbing with clean soft rag, and held before a fire or over a 
stove, it will dry in a very short time. 


Mounts. 
When should a light or a dark mount be used? 
H. W. H. (Glasgow). 


A light mount, by force of contrast makes the picture look 
somewhat darker than it really is, and similarly a dark mount 
by contrast lightens it. So that you see it all depends on the 
effect you wish to produce. There is no hard and fast rule in 
such a matter. 


Uranium Intensification. А 
In your issue of gth November the two formule given for 
uranium intensifier do not agree as to quantity of acid. 
Which is right? W. B. (Brighton). 


As a matter of fact, the quantity of acetic acid present does 
not very much matter, provided it comes within the limits of 
enough to make the solution decidedly acid, and not enough to 
soften the gelatine. Anything between ten and twenty minims 
per ounce will be on the safe side. 


Two Puzzling Queries. | 
(1) Could you tell me how to obtain those sketchy effects 
called * silver point," I believe. (2) I have a single exten- 
sion 34 by 24 camera with 110 mm. lens. The greatest pos- 
sible extension is 5 in., and when at infinity the extension 
is about 4 in. I cannot get enough extension to enlarge to 
12 by 10, etc. F. W. G. (Leicester). 


(1) We are unable to recognise what you mean by “ sketchy 
effects.” Silver point drawings are not made by photography. 
You should have sent us an example of what you mean. (2) 
Your lens evidently has a focal length of 4 to 44 in. Assuming 
this to be 4 in. exactly, then when the camera is extended to 5 in. 
your object will be 20 in. away. Comparing 5 and 201n. we get 
a proportion of 1 to 4,so that your 34 by 24 negative can be en- 
larged four times, i.e., to 14 by 1o. With a 4} in. focus lens 
5 in. from the negative the nearest distance of the object is 
between 28 and 29 inches from the picture, and at 3o inches the 
magnification would be six times, i.e., a picture 20 by 14. Thus 
you can now see that to get a 10 by 8 enlargement you must 
have an “extension front”? added to your camera. A magnifica- 
tion of 2} times your (34 by 24) negative gives a picture of 10j 
by 74, which means that you practically require another inch 


extension, i.e. 6 in. from lens to negative, when enlarging. 


Flower Photography. | PS 
(1) Is there any book on this subject? My difficulty is in 
focussing. (2) Is a good lens essential? (3) Would a cheap 


R.R. lens do? (4) Is it necessary to use a small stop? (5) 
What developer is most suitable? | 


J. Р. В. (Christchurch). 


(1) The only book we know of is No. 19 Practical Photo- 
grapher Library Series, ‘‘ Floral Photography,” which may per- 
haps be obtained through your dealer, or by an advertisement 
for a second-hand copy. Published at 1s. (2) A good lens is 
certainly advisable if you can afford it, but (3) lots of good 
work has been done with cheap R.R. lenses. (4) The stopping 
down entirely depends on the lens, distance between object 
and lens, depth of subject (i.e., difference between nearest and 
furthermost parts of the subject), etc. (5) Generally speaking, a 
soft-contrast developer is preferable, e.g., metol, rodinal, weak 
pyro-soda, etc. What is your difficulty about focussing. (Pos- 
sibly you may require spectacles?) A tiny scrap (the size of 
a postage stamp) of any boldly printed matter laid on a leaf, 
flower, etc., is often a help in this connection. The outdoor 
arangement you suggest ought to enable you to get good re- 
sults, but you may, and probably will, find it desirable to rig 
up a sort or tent with open sides, so as to subdue the top 
light, after you have had a little experience. 


Stained Negative. 
I mixed 2 oz. soda carbonate and 2 oz. soda sulphite in 10 oz. 
water, but this should have been 20 oz. water. I got some 
good negatives, but they are yellow-green stained. Some of 
the sulphite has crystallised at the bottom. How can I clear 
this stain? W. T. (Barnsley). 


Make a saturated solution of alum with tepid water and allow 
to go cold. To a pint of this add a dram of hydrochloric acid. 
Bath your pyro-stained negatives in this and then wash in water 
containing a few drops of the same acid per pint. The stain is 
due to insufficient sulphite. Another time, to each ounce of 
sulphite add 4 oz. metabisulphite of soda. If the acid and alum 
above named does not remove the stain, you might try the thio- 
carbamide bath ; but with some kinds of gelatine a pyro stain is 
very difficult to remove. 


Combined Platinum Bath. 
Can you give me a combined fixing and toning bath for 
additional use with self-toning papers? 
é. H. G. (Bowes Park). 


We are not aware of any published formula that is exactly 
designed to meet your case, and are a little doubtful about its 
practicability, as gold works best in a neutral or alkaline bath, 
while platinum is best in acid solutions. After fixing the print 
in plain hypo, well rinse and then try the following: Water 1 oz., 
citric acid 3 gr., table salt 3 gr., potass. chloroplatinite 1 gr. 
The following has been published, but we have not tried it: 
Hot water то oz., hypo 2 oz., alum 1 dram, lead nitrate 1 dram, 
sodium formate 4 dram. When cold, decant or filter and add 
formic acid J dram, platinum bichloride 2 gr. 


Terme of Subscription for "The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 108. 10d. 
Canada  ... 2137-33 Е 6s. 6а. »$ 35 138. 
Other Countries... 5, T 7s. 6d. M $i 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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| petitor (a fact which may be useful to the editor of the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography " should it be run to a further 
A Club edition), the winner's portrait is also reproduced. This, then, 
Tradition. was obviously intended to be the clinching argument to lead 


The Earl of Crawford’s remark at the meeting which brought 
to birth the new Camera Club, that the predecessor of that insti- 
tution was responsible for the first public demonstration of the 
X-rays in this country, leads me to reflect upon the great value 
of club tradition. With pathetic earnestness, even in the days 
of its decline and fall, the officers of the Camera Club clung to 
the recollection that it was within their four walls that Mr. 
Campbell Swinton gave the first X-ray demonstration. Balance 
sheets might prove unsatisfactory, subscriptions lag behind, but 
there were always the X-rays to fall back upon. At the annual 
meetings, when it was announced that they would have to take a 
whip round, or raise the subscription, or amalgamate with 
another club, angry shareholders would cease from troubling 
and disappointed members be at rest when it was remarked that 
it was in their club they had the X-rays. Unfortunately, a short 
time ago, when I looked over the historical collection of X-ray 
tubes which are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, I found 
that the identical tube that was employed on that occasion was 
catalogued as having been used for the first demonstration in 
England at the Royal Photographic Society. A feeling of 
chivalry for a vanished institution, as well as care for historical 
accuracy, impelled me to bring the matter to the attention of 
those responsible, and now, I believe, the old Camera Club has 
posthumously come into its own. 


A Holiday Exposure. 

The Chinese fishing story which was quoted on this page last 
week reminds me that photographers have this at least in 
common with angleis, that they are able to cap one another's 
stories, just as the angler goes one better than his rival’s trout. 
A well-known lawyer at one of the societies the other evening 
was telling us how he autochromed the coloured marbles at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and how by bribing the vergers, propitiating 
the priests, imploring the worshippers, and dodging the services, 
he managed to give a full exposure of one hour and twenty 
minutes. “Pooh ! that's nothing," said one who was present. 
“Why, I keep an Elizabethan mansion in my neighbourhood, 
and inside that place I think nothing of giving ten hours’ 
exposure for monochromes. Monochromes, mind you.” How 
are the glories of St. Mark's departed! Surely the very pigeons 
that brood about its portico must be contemplating flight from a 
place so utterly outdone. As for me, I tremble at the problem 
of oalculating the exposure for colour work in that Elizabethan 
mansion. If the exposure of an autochrome is to that of a 
monochrome as twenty is to one, and if it is necessary to give 
ten hours’ exposure for monochromes, the only thing for me to 
do is to take my annual three weeks’ holiday, start the exposure 
on my way from the station to the hotel, and put the cap on as 
I go back to the station the best part of a month later. 


Photography as a Ground-bait. 

A lady of our acquaintance declares that the chances are, when 
she sees a gentleman alone in a hansom, that he is examining 
his face in the mirror. Failing a perusal of his features 
generally, he is examining his tongue in particular—looking to 
see how he feels, as she tersely styled it. Her conclusions are 
that man is every inch as vain as the weaker sex. I was not 
quite sure how far her opinion had my confidence and support 
until I read an announcement in one of the newest of the legal 
journals, which states that a prize of ss. will be given each 
month to the writer of the best essay on some subject suitable 
for its columns, the essay not to be less than one column or 
more than three columns in length. ‘Lhe winner's literary effort 
would be produced in the journal without further fee, and the 
editor reserved the rignt of printing any of the unsuccessful 
articles on payment of a fee of half a crown! It might, at first 
blush, be considered that the honorarium was not an extrava- 
gant one, particularly in the case of the winner; but a further 
perusal of the announcement shows that the monetary offer is 
well supplemented. Quite anart from the fact that the journal 
produces a detailed biographical sketch of the successful com- 
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to the burning of the midnight oil, and I felt inclined to believe 
that the editor had found a weak point in the armour of his 
literary readers. The sex, however, gained considerably in my 
estimation when I further read that as no essàys had reached 
the editor for the November competition he was unable to award 
the prize for that month. ; 


An Easy Guess. 

Like an irritating eruption of the skin, the feeling of resent- 
ment against the little ways of the photographic critic keeps 
breaking out in a fresh place. In the Westminster Gazette of 
Monday last there appeared a letter from—well, somebody, pro- 
testing strongly against the review of his recent book on London, 
and giving vent to what Lord Rosebery would call a Balaclava 
utterance: “I feel impelled to demolish your reviewer." The 
letter ended as follows: * He (the reviewer) probably dislikes 
the influence of Rodin in sculpture and of Bernard Shaw in the 
drama as much as he does mine in photography; but I am 
afraid that he will have to put up with us all the same.—Yours 
sincerely." Please try and guess the three-barrelled signature. 
First letter, “А”? Right. Second, “L” ? You are getting 
“© warm." In any case, it is an admirable example of successful 
advertising. This form of ability goes a long way in the estima- 
tion of many of the very modern pictorial workers in place 
of ability of another kind. 


The Blushing Bacillus. 


Some of Mr. Essenhigh Corke's autochromes, when favoured 
with a “ Royal" audience the other evening, were observed to 
be blushing like girls in their teens. A little shyness was excus- 
able under the circumstances, but this blush appeared to be a 
fixture. It was mainly located in the skies of the pictures, and 
if it had had sufficient senseof the proprieties to respect the sky- 
line, they might have been passed off as sunsets. As it was, 
there was nothing for it but to explain that the phenomenon was 
due to a 2 per cent. solution of glycerine which had been taken 
as a short cut (vide Mr. John H. Gear) instead of the cir- 
cuitous route of varnishing. But the reason why glycerine 
should have a preference for being sunsetty was not so easily 
explained. Mr. Corke himself could not solve the mystery, but 
fortunately the Man who Sets Things Right was present, and he 
it was who suggested that, as glycerine was hygroscopic, and as 
wet gelatine was particularly favourable to the growth of bac- 
teria, it was more than probable that Mr. Corke had got 
"something" very interesting on his slides.  Blushing i: 
virtue's colour, and it is pleasant to learn that bacteria are not 
yet too old to have their tender susceptibilities. 


Cutting a Figure. 


I sometimes wonder why those who profess an enthusiasm 
for figure-study do not oftener take their cameras on the ice, or, 
what is perhaps not quite the same thing, on the rinks. Skating 
is a sport which seems to have been overlooked by the photo 
grapher of athletics; yet, although a lady might never speak to 
you again if you showed her how the lens sees her when she is 
playing hockey, she may make a present of her heart to you at 
once if you show her a photograph of herself tripping it (word 
not meant literally) with the skates. Even if she is not able to 
cut figures on the ice, and do cross-cuts and pig's ears and 
grape-vines, she may, nevertheless, cut a very passable figure on 
the plate, for the simple reason that skating brings into play 
certain graceful muscular movements which are not usually 
employed in walking. Unfortunately, the English style oí 
skating, with its stiff, erect pose, is less graceful than some 
others; and in order to see ice-sports at their bewitchingest, it 
is necessary to go on the Continent. But the frozen water at 
home has its possibilities. The question of dealing with tumble: 
must be left to the innate delicacy of the individual picture- 
maker; but I wish that a focal-plane shutter had been in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Winkle when he made the discovery that 
ice was slippery at Dingley Dell. 
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This issue is the last number of the fiftieth volume of 
THe А. P. AND P. N. A goodly record of steady pro- 
gress in the furtherance of pictorialism with 
1909. the camera and photography generally is here. 
1910. We have already referred to the fact that the 
past year has been a highly successful one for 
Tus A. P. AND P. N., in spite of the apparent falling off 
an interest in other phases of photographic activity. 
The stagnation elsewhere has doubtless been owing io 
the bad weather of the '' summer '' of 1909, and it 
speaks well for the continued appreciation of our readers 
for the high-class matter and pictures provided for their 
benefit every week that the paper has steadily forged 
ahead. We hope, however, for a more seasonable period 
next year, so far as weather is concerned, and that every 
branch and phase of photographic work will prosper 
also. In the meantime readers should look out for the 
first part of the new volume, published January 4, 1910. 
It will contain lots of good things. 
© eo 9$ 
Visitors to the present-dav photographic exhibitions 
who look up their albums when they get home mav well 
note the difference between the old por- 
OLD AND NEW trait and the new. The old wooden 
PORTRAITURE. figure, with its forced genialitv of ex- 
pression, heroically assumed in the 
clutches of an instrument of torture, has given place to 
a very different rendering. ‘There was no doubt for- 
merly that the patient was having his photograph taken. 
His shiny hat had an extra polish, апа hung from his 
left hand, while his right one assisted in a Shake- 
ѕреагеап composition; and just the correct amount of 
watoh-chain, handkerchief, and cuff was" visible. He 
looked very noble, but scarcely natural withal. Now he 
hardly knows whether he has been “ taken ” or not. 
He is allowed to fall into an easv, unpretentious atti- 
tude, as if he were at his own fireside, and in some wav 
or other his attention is occupied, so that he looks as if 
sitting: for his portrait were remote from his thoughts. 
But it is not so much in the arrangement as in the treat- 
ment that the difference is marked. Light and atmo- 
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sphere help to impart the sense of life; emphasis does 
not fall on trivial details, but on such as contribute to 
character and aid the composition. Hands are no 
longer of exaggerated size and of elaborate detail, down 
to the finger-nails, but serve a purpose as indications of 
characters and as factors in a decorative design. Hands 
are dillicult to deal with, and the manner in which they 
are used always tells a tale as to the ability of the por- 
traitist. 
S È eG 
The problem of television is, strictly speaking, a 
photographic one, and possesses considerable interest 
for photographers. Its difference from 
THE FUTURE OF ordinary photography lies in the fact 
TELEVISION. that the image projected by a lens upon 
the °“ plate " forms an electrically-con- 
trolled light image on another °“ plate " perhaps many 
miles distant. It has been the custom to regard the 
problem of television as a more or less fantastic one, 
comparable with the solution of perpetual motion, etc. 
But the fact remains that not only Herr Rühmer, but 
also MM. Rignoux and Fournier, have actually made it 
possible to see a thing held up in front of a screen which 
Is some distance awav. Television, however, can never 
replace photography, for the image transmitted over 
wires is strictly ephemeral, whilst the photograph is per- 
manent. Yet if ever brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion—which at present seems quite unlikely, although 
possible—television would enable the ''cinematograph 
man ” to take animated photographs in London of the 
finish of a race at, say, Lewes or Doncaster! Some 
such idea is doubtless stimulating the minds of indefati- 
gable workers such as Herr Rühmer. 
eG ә & 
Devotees of the carbon process have always wished 
for a carbon paper that could be printed direct, the tissue 
acting as the final support, and the 
A DIRECT troubles of reversal being thereby 
CARBON PROCESS. averted. News of such a paper now 
comes to hand, and in the current 
issue of Photographische Korrespondens lengthy par- 


ticulars are given of the ** direct copying carbon paper "' 
of an inventor named Emile Bühler. Апу negative that 
will give a good print on collodion P.O.P. is adapted 
for the carbon paper. The latter consists of a suitable 
final support paper coated with a gelatine film contain- 
ing the colouring matter, and this is merely sensitised in 
the ordinary мау with a two рег cent. solution of 
potassium bichromate. After printing by the usual 
actinometer method, the print is placed in plain cold 
water, where it is left for a few minutes; it 1s then trans- 
ferred to warm water, where it is developed as wn 
ordinary carbon print. It is finally washed in cold water, 
hardened in an alum bath, and it тау, if desired, pe 
squeegeed down to drv and a glossv surface thus 
obtained. It is, in fact, a true carbon P.O.P. in every 
sense of the word. 
еа е 
What is the thickness of the film of ап autochrome 
plate? Some interesting experiments made by Mr. 
Edgar Senior show it to be about 
THE AUTOOHROME one-two-hundred-and-fiftieth of an 
FILM. inch. Of this thickness about one- 
half is occupied by the varnish 
which holds the coloured starch grains, the starch 
grain laver is less than a twelve-hundredth of an inch 
. thick (0.2 mm.), and the varnish over the starch 
grains vet half this thickness. The sensitive emul- 
sion is about the same thickness as the starch grain 
laver. It appears from Mr. Senior's experiments that 
in some places there are two starch grains super- 
posed. Mr. Chapman Jones, in the current issue of 
Knowledge, says that he finds the maximum diameter 
of the granules to be about .o14 mm., and hence some 
of the granules are probably a little distance off the 
plate, if not actually on the top of others. But, as he 
adds, it is surprising that the starch laver is made as 
perfect as it is. 
A solution for tank-lamps for dark-room illumination 
was recently suggested by Haberkorn, which gave a 
green light suitable for use 
DARK-ROOM FILTERS FOR with highly red- sensitive 
RED-SENSITIVE PLATES. plates. "The formula for this 
solution was as follows :— 


Distilled Water а pee acces Soo c.cin. 
2 per cent. acid green solution ...... 23 c.cm. 
4 per cent. naphthol green solution 1.5 c.cm. 
4 per cent. tartrazin solution ......... 1.2 С.С. 


The amount of distilled water actually used would, of 
course, depend on the width of the glass cell of the tank. 
Dr. Franz Novak writes, in the current issue of the 
Photographische Korrespondenz, that after long experi- 
ence with a fluid lamp, he finds the bother of evaporation 
considerable, and he suggests the substitution of glv- 
cerine for water, using the same quantity. He states 
that the liquid filter prepared with glycerine is somewhat 
more transparent, and that even after some months' use 

the evaporation is inappreciable. 
A correspondent writes to ask what are the factors 
for several modifications of developers of which he gives 
the formule. Factorial development 


FACTORIAL is very popular now, and others of 
DEVELOPMENT. our readers mav sometimes feel dis- 
posed to ask a similar question. But 

it is well to remember that a factor given for one 


particular plate тау not be quite the same as that 
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required with a different make of plate, and that the 
factor varies slightly with the temperature of the solu- 
tion in some instances. When experimenting with 
developing formula, the quickest way to find the factor, 
for the brand of plates one is using, is to expose a 
plate as nearly correctly as possible, and to put it into 
the developer—preferably at a temperature of sixty 
degrees l'ahrenheit—and to watch for the first appear- 
ance of the image. The time taken for the first signs, 
divided into the time taken for complete development, 
gives the required factor. 
e 6 б 


Àn interesting discovery has been made regarding 
the conditions of life on the planets—this time vegetable 
life—from the examination of 

SPECTRO-PHOTOGRAPHY some of the spectrograms pub- 

OF THE PLANETS. lished some time back by Pro- 
fessor Lowell. These spectro- 
photographs were apparently examined  indepen- 
dently by two scientists who were great botanical 
authorities—Beyriack of Holland, and Timiriaziew, of 
Russia—and in the spectra of the four planets Uranus, 
Neptune, Jupiter, and Saturn, they each claim to have 
discovered bands and lines showing unmistakable evi- 
dence of the presence of chlorophyll, and of certain red 
and blue colouring matters commonly found in flowers. 
Spectro-photography has quite recently indicated the 
presence of both oxygen and water vapour in the planet 
Mars, in which so much popular interest centres, and 
this new discovery renders the subject of the possibili- 
ties of life on the planets doubly interesting. If the 
claims of Beyriack and Timiriaziew prove accurate, 
however, there must be an enormous plentitude of rich 
green foliage and brilliantly coloured flowers to warrant 
the appearance of their pigments in astronomical 
spectro-photographs ! 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ ' OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 

Showing colour photographs in the lantern. 
illuminant? Is it necessary to use a colour filter in front of the 
lantern objective? 15 a very small enlargement on rough 
absorbent paper the best form of projection? 

Should photographic societies have a foreign secretary for the 
exchange of news, journals, and papers? 

Cold dark-rooms. What is the best way to warm the dark- 
room? Warming developers, etc. Can as good results be got 
with the chemicals cold? 

The use of backed or unbacked plates. When backing 19 
essential, when unimportant, and when somewhat desirable. 
Should the worker back his own plates or depend on the maker? 
What mixture to use and how to apply it so as to make a 
minimum of mess. "The removal of the backing before or after 
development, as the case may be. Backings of the bitumen 
varnish character, which are usually allowed to remain on till 
the negative js finished. Use of adhesive sheets, as carbon tissue 
soaked in a mixture of glycerine and water. 

The reflex camera. Is it, all things considered, more desir- 
able than the simpler form? How far the use of the reflex 
camera may be adverse to the freehand instinct in the use 
of the hand camera. It may tend to bring about a habit of 
withdrawing the attention from the broader features of a scene, 
vet may possess extreme value in searching or following moving 
objects. The large size and inconvenient shape of so many 
forms of the “reflex.” Folding forms: mechanical com- 
plexities, lack of rigidity, and risk of the admission of hght 
when the mechanism becomes slack. The tendency of the reflex 
forms to force or compel the use of a lens of long focus: argu- 
ments in favour of the long-focus lens are in no sense argu- 
ments in favour of being compelled to use such а Iens to the 
exclusion of a wider angle. Merits of the alternative form of 
up-to-moment camera in which a twin-lens affords a full-size 
focussing finder: this form allowing of the interchange of 
lenses—íor example, a short-focus pair for special or occasional 
use. 


What is the best 
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HEN the photographer 
hoisted Art upon his shoul- 


ders and became a pictorial 
photographer he was told that he must no longer make 
pictures simply of places. In future he was to fashion them 
of his ideas and feelings. Places were to ioe but one of the 
pictorial means of conveying thoughts and emotions to the 
outside world. Literal views or topical representations were 
to be left to the sad mistaken past and the pure photo- 
grapher. This was good—and is good. 

*" Progress." 

The photographer took the advice very seriously. On 
Art's behalf he made himself quite unpleasant to his friends 
and relations. Whenever he showed them one of his 
pictures they would, in the guilelessness of their well-mean- 
ing souls, express pleasure at its ** clearness," which he had 
done his best to suppress. And this was bad enough, but 
then they always asked him, ** Where was it taken? ” and 
that brought tears to his eyes—not to speak of eloquence 
to his lips—and he always refused the information with 
scorn. His new hatred of “ place-hunting " ranged wide. 
Not only did he degrade places from ends to means but 
he ruthlessly banished their names. And that was good— 
but is not good. 

In truth, the class of names to which a large section of 
pictorial photography seems to have confined itself, such 
as “A Summer’s Eve,” “Sunshine and Shade,” “ Winter,” 
“Sunlight and Mist,” and “ The Last Load,” has become 
somewhat exhausted. 

In truth, those who behold have become entirely exhausted. 

The time for a reaction is upon us. For while, doubtless, 
much good has been done by the atmospheric title through 
prominence thus given and attention drawn to the beauty 
and importance of atmospheric effects, on the other hand 
the interests of such pictures themselves have to be 
considered. Their function, after all, is not educational, 
and rather than to the hackneyed, commonplace, and 
feeble, their destiny would be more safely confided to 
proper names or even numbers. 


More Progress. 

The exclusiveness has served its ends. By allowing him 
a free run amongst proper names, including especially 
those of places, there is now no danger that in the making 
of pictures the photographer shall drop back into that sad 
mistaken past of his, but, on the other hand, every hope 
that in the matter of titles he shall grow out of his sad 
mistaken present. He has learnt that the Thing (the object 
or place) is not “the thing." The Thing is but a vehicle— 
the vehicle of the Emotion—and it is the Emotion which 
is *the thing." Of this he is now convinced, and is ripe 
to perceive that a proper name itself may be made the 
vehicle of Emotion, even as a place or an object, and that, 
too, with a distinction unpossessed by * Sunlight and Mist,” 
or even “ The Last Load.” And here might one not suggest 
that some earnest worker in ** Last Loads " should show 
us “° The Penultimate Load "? One is curious to behold that 
incident in agriculture after so much study of its next-door 
neighbour. 

Titles While You Wait. 

A very distressing feature of the infirm and emaciated 
condition of the pictorialiss vocabulary has been seen in 
well-meant lists of poetic quotations presented for 
nomenclatorial nourishment (an ear-saddening phrase, by 
the way, which indicates the writer's own glass-house). This 
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melancholy and pathetic sight has given heartaches to many 
persons who have observed it, and emphasises the call for 
new and abundant material which would abolish the need 
of such painful exhibitions, such blots on our alleged 
civilisation. The answer to that call may be found in 
proper names. These are easily obtainable, they are 
practically inexhaustible, and of their literary and poetic, 
and consequently titular value, of their force, their melody 
and beauty, a few glances at °“ Paradise Lost ’’ and other 
literary masterpieces would ensure conviction. The use of 
this material would do much to train up the titles of photo- 
graphic pictures to the same level as the best of those 
pictures themselves. Its present neglect is a_ pictorial 
scandal. Something ought to be done, and the writer would 
like to suggest to the editor of this paper that the whole of 
that region of proper names hitherto for purposes of high 
policy practically closed to pictorial photographers should 
be now declared unreservedly open and free for the 
enjoyment of them and their successors for ever. The 
inaugural ceremony might well and effectively take the form 
of an appropriate competition which should be the fore- 
runner of many others, both journalistic and exhibitionary. 


Names Proper and Otherwise. 

However, it must not be supposed that proper names are 
by any means necessarily the best. 

Last May the East Sussex Arts Club held at Hastings 
a mixed exhibition of paintings and photographs. Now, 
had titles as well as pictures been a subject of com- 
petition in the photographic section of that exhibition, 
the judge of names would probably have awarded the gold 
titular medal to “Mad, Screeching Revolution,” by Mr. 
Arthur Ward, or “The Foothills of the Alps,” by Mr. 
Louis Steele. Mr. Edward Crouch’s * Bruges ” and Mr. 
Greenhalf’s “Dora” would have been highly commended. 
But the latter’s “A Winter Night” and “Evening Calm” 
would have been very highly censured, and Mr. Fred. Judge 
would have found unreserved admiration for certain 
camera poems like “Departing Day” tempered by much 
criticism of their titles. 

The awards would have thus shown that proper names 
are not necessarily the best, but the catalogue, with its 
opportunity for comparision, points out that the painters 
do not find their works too great or precious to be handled 
by such homely though dignified words as “ Old Hastings,” 
“Beachy Head,” or “Waterloo Bridge,” but that the 
photographer shows a marked avoidance of such names, 
and seems occasionally to fear that someone will think 
he has been taking photographs. What is good enough 
for the painter ought to be good enough for the photo- 
grapher, who should revel in this inexhaustible store of 
names of the proper variety—names of dignitv or distinction 
—names of euphony or even well-applied cacophony. 


Title Tattle 


When, therefore, the pictorialist seeks a handle for his 
new picture, let him, after first failing to find something 
peculiarly original and apposite elsewhere, rummage 
carefully amongst the proper names. Well-known specimens, 
like “Windsor,” “Rye,” and “Edinburgh,” are often 
effective, but the more local and unfamiliar sort are 
evidently to be preferred. Fields and farms, for example, 
often provide excellent material. There are good, whole- 
some, vigorous names of the kind that stand upright, as 
it were, and are ready to Cr a picture with distinction. 
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If, however, no proper name be found suitable, let the 
photographer rather number his picture (some may find a 
certain exhilaration in writing ‘‘ Opus 1 ”) than fall back 
indolently on the old stereotyped titles of atmospheric senti- 


with the picture and not be too showy, and for that reason 
quotations, in most cases, are not to be desired. However, 
there they are—freshly cut quotations, proper names, 
new and apt inventions of all kinds, hackneyed titles with 


mentality. 
pluckings in poesy, let him call his picture “ Tompkins ”’ 
or '* Mesopotamia," '* Brown," “ Jones,” or ** Robinson.” 
However, freshly gathered quotations, when very apt and 
brief, may be of good service. But the handle of a picture 
must be selected with the same care and on much the 
same principle as the mount and frame. It must harmonise 


And rather than plunder amongst other people's 


fresh applications, novelties in atmospheric sentiment; 
and if with all these resources the photographer still 
finds his offspring nameless, he had better appoint god. 
fathers and god-mothers to act for him. Finally, and this 
is important, should he ever be found dubbing his pictures 
“ studies,” let him be carefully, publicly, and ceremoniously 
drowned in a butt of boiling pyro. 
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On the Correction of Over and Under Exposure 
during Development in the 
Simplified Treatment of Autochrome Plates. 
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ca. ОШ E recently indicated* a simplified method by 
which, in the case of correct exposure, the 
number of baths necessary for the treatment 
of autochrome plates is reduced to two only. 

If exposure is incorrect, the images present 
the same defects as when the previous 
methods of treatment are employed. 

We have endeavoured to remedy these de- 
fects by simply varying the dilution of the 

™ developer, while leaving its original com- 
| 4.54 position unaltered, in order to retain the 

"f simplicity of the treatment. 

* For this method to be of practical use, it 
must be possible to calculate, during de- 
velopment, the degree of over or under 
exposure, and to modify accordingly the 
composition of the developer. 

We have succeeded in realising this condition by taking for 
our base the time elapsing between immersion of the plate and 
appearance of the first outlines of the image, using a suitably 
diluted developer, as in the case of the two-solution pyrogallic 
acid developer previously used.t 

After appearance of the image, development may be completed 
in three different ways :— 

(1) By varying both the quantity of developer to be added and 
the duration of development. | 

(2) By varying the quantity of developer only, and developing 
for the same time in all cases. | 

(3) By adding in all cases the same quantity of developer and 
only varying the duration of development. 

Of these three ways, the first best permits correction of over or 
under exposure, but its use is the most complicated. _ 

The second necessitates measures of volume very dificult to 
realise with the necessary weak dark-room light. We, therefore, 
adopted the third process on account of its facility, although 
giving less satisfactory results than the other two. | 

For gross over-exposure, however, it is better to combine the 
two methods which are at our disposal, i.e., prolonging develop- 
ment and concentrating the developer. 

Prepare a concentrated quinomet developer of the following 


composition : — 


[ 
1872 UB 


Distilled water ..........eMHHHeHeH 1,000 C.C 
Quinomet (b) eMe 15 gm 
Anhydrous soda sulphite ..... 668 100 gm 
Ammonia (22 deg. Baume) ........ n8 32 с.с 
Pot. bromide ........... «6 6 gm 


CREE Е : ST 
* © Bulletin de la Société Française de Photographie," March, 109. 
+ Ibid., January, 1909. 
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FoR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ONE PLATE, 13 BY 18 CM. (ов HALF- 
PLATE). 
(1) Put in one measure glass 15 c.c., and in another 45 c.c., of 
the concentrated developer. 
(2) Put in the developing dish: 
f d 
Concentrated developer ........ 


Immerse the plate in this solution, and count the number of 
seconds elapsing before the first outlines of the image appear, 
disregarding the sky. Immediately these outlines are discernible, 
pour into the dish either 15 c.c. or 45 C.C., whichever may be 
necessary according to the following table, continuing to count 
the seconds. TN 


| Temperature, 60 deg. 


Appearance of Out- | Quantity of Developer 


i is- Total Duration ot 
lines о ee ae to add on Appearance Development from 
Е Ed Дай im of First Outlines. Immersion of Plate. 

Seconds. | M'n. Sec. 

I2 tO 14 15 С.С. I 15 

I5 to 17 Е 1 45 

18 to 21 "S 2 15 

22 to 27 5 | 3 0 

28 to 33 : 3 30 

34 to 39 | : 4 30 

Extreme \ 40 to 47 45 с.с. 3 о 

exposure f above 47 js | 4 о 


For a plate 9 by 12 ст. use half the above quantities. The 
succeeding operations—reversal, second development, and, if 
necessary, intensification—proceed as usual. 

The above method, which requires only one bath, and in 
which the dilution of the developer only is varied, considerab!: 
improves over-exposed images ; but the improvement is less than 
that given by the two-solution pyrogallic acid development pre 
viously indicated.* 

We recall that, in the latter method, over-exposure is corrected 
by simply reducing the quantity of ammonia, and retaining the 
initial proportion of pyrogallic acid and bromide. 

On the other hand, in the case of under-exposure, this pyro- 
gallic acid treatment gives results inferior to those obtained by 
the use of quinomet. 

In the new treatment of autochrome plates we have preferred 
to forego a more complete correction of over-exposure, rathe! 
than to complicate the new method of development. 


злу сме eek eee ee SE. 
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A Symposium by the Leading British Pictorial Workers. 


HE following comments on the subject, ‘* The future of pictorial 
photography in Great Britain and what steps are necessary if we 
would hold and retain the lead,’’ conclude the series of contribu- 
tions by British workers on this subject, which started in the Christmas 
Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. Other opinions by well-known foreign 


workers will appear in the New Year. In 


the meantime, however, 


readers should carefully read and weigh up the opinions expressed by 
forty-one of our leading pictorial workers. The conclusions arrived at will 


prove instructive, and may possibly 


photography in this country will run in the future. 
prospect is hopeful, and there appears—in spite of some 


indicate the lines on which pictorial 


On the whole, the 
pessimistic 


comments—a strong and healthy amount of interest and enthusiasm. 


J. B. B. Wellington is Well-Intentioned. 


REAL art in photography is as art in all 
else—nature-portrayed individuality—indivi- 
dual conception of nature. Under the genus 
Nature or the genus Art we include all the 
phenomena of the universe. With all 
modesty I venture the opinion that present- 
day photographic art is mostly lost in the 
impossible or eccentric, although, I am 
glad to say, there are some exceptions, but 
the general tendency of late, as voiced by 
our exhibitions, has shown a leaning to- 
wards affectation, if not the grotesque. 
Photographic art will never reach a higher 
plane unless nature, pure and simple as a 
base and guide, be resorted to. Art 
should be a part of nature. Landseer, 
Gainsborough, Constable, and others are ad- 
mired for their true conception of art—art 
as allied to nature. Let us hope that more 
such masters as these may arise in the 
photographic world, so that lovers of true 
art may follow their lead. Raise the cry, 
* Hark back to nature." Arts only true 
mistress will never betray vou. Art loves 
only to adorn nature, vet art itself is but 
nature. The remedy: Found an art school 
of photography, employ as masters the best 
men only, with true artistic feeling, under 
generous and able management. Such an 
institution should flourish well if run on 
sound principles. "This parent school would 
give birth to many such-like institutions, 
and in time spread over the British Isles 
and the world. Then, as in painting, so in 
photography we should have a real school 
of distinction, and raise the photographic 
art to its proper level—the highest. 


LAM 


S. G. Kimber is Captious. 


I LOOK upon the future of pictorial photo- 
graphy in Great Britain with considerable 
apprehension, feeling, as I do, that the 
recognised leaders are resting upon their 
laurels, and are seemingly content to exhibit 
very indifferent works, and unfortunately 
there appear to be very few new workers 


who are producing sufficiently advanced 
work to stimulate the leaders to fresh 
triumphs. Опе need only compare this 


and last year's Salon with those of three or 
four years ago to note the distinct falling 
away in the quality of the exhibits. A small 
number of our leading pictorialists, such as 
F. J. Mortimer, Furley Lewis, Arthur Mar- 
shall, J. H. Anderson, and a few others, 
have, it is true, maintained, but not 
added to, their own high standard, but who 
will deny that workers like Craig Annan, 
Mrs. Barton, A. H. Blake, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadby, A. L. Coburn, G. Davison, F. H. 
Evans, W. T. Greatbatch, C. Job, Cavendish 
Morton, Percy Lewis, and J. C. S. Mum. 
mery have not “ fallen away," and, in some 
instances, deteriorated sadly from the works 
we so well remember a few vears since, and 
how, too, we miss the masterlv landscapes 
that Horsley Hinton habitually gladdened 
our eves with? As for the reason of this 
inferiority I am inclined to think that 
waning enthusiasm is accountable for much, 
and the new * control °” processes appear 
to have been such pitíalls to several of our 
great workers, leading them on and on, 
until they appear dissatisfied, until they pro- 
duce crude and false results, which often- 
times make one gasp with horror at the 
atrocities perpetrated in the name of Art. 
I have a suspicion, too, that the advent of 
multicoloured “рит and “oil” is lead- 
Ing some astray, and that instead of pro- 
ducing beautiful work in monochrome we 
are treated to ill-considered daubs, which, 
in many instances, are far inferior to the 
elementary sketches of students in our art 
schools. As to the remedy! Let there be 
less talk and more practice, let the endless 
discussions as to the relation of art to photo. 
graphy have a long and well-deserved rest, 
let originality take the place of eccen- 
tricity, and let thoughtful skill and enthu- 
siastic hard work produce pictures that 
will * live." 
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J. M. C. Grove is Grieved. 

THE question of how best to preserve to 
Great Britain the lead in pictorial pheto- 
graphy seems to depend, in a great 
measure, upon the encouragement given to 
pictorial workers of all schools. To attain 
this object, it is necessary that in the case 
of all important exhibitions the committees 
of selection should be chosen with great 
care, and should consist of men who are 
not only good workers themselves, but who 
are also capable of judging the merits of 
work which may not belong to the particu- 
lar school with which they happen to be 
associated. I can imagine nothing more dis- 
couraging to a rising worker than to have 
his work rejected, and then on visiting the 
exhibition to find it filled with that of a few 
known exhibitors, some of whise produc- 
tions may be no better than his own, and 
that there is plenty of space to spare, where 
his own might have hung without any dimi- 
nution of the quality of the show. Another 
objection is the scant attendance which an 
exhibition on this plan is likely to draw. 
The public like to see as many pictures and 
as much variety of styles as the gallery will 
hold comfortably, and numbers will go there 
to see their friends’ work who would not 
trouble to do so if it were (say) a seven or 
eight man show, in which their friend’s 
work was not included. The more an exhi- 
bition is patronised by the public, the more 
it is likely to attract good work in the 
future. Therefore a variety of workers 
should be represented, and the gallery 
should be comfortably filled, not crowded, 
provided, of course, that there is enough 
of really good work for the purpose. 
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Н. W. Bennett is Buoyant. 


A REVIEW of the work of the last few years 
leads me to the conclusion that England is 
still foremost as a nation in pictorial photo- 
graphy. In this review I realise very fully 
the value of the strong and distinctive work 
of some foreign pictorial photographers, but 
the capable men seem to be fewer in num- 
ber, and the work of the majority less de- 
finite in aim, than in this country. To 
retain this position, and to render it more 
secure, every effort should be made by 
those whose influence controls the develop- 
ment of pictorial photography to guide the 
newer generations of workers towards true 
aims and sound ideals. All originality 
which has sincerity for its basis should be 
encouraged, no matter how divergent may 
be the forms that the expression may take. 
But, equally, all forms of eccentricity which 
have no underlving principle to justify their 
existence should be strongly condemned. 
They are not originality, they are not an 
expression of true sentiment. Sincerity is 
an essential quality in artistic expression, 
and every worker should be made to realise 
that he will receive more recognition for a 
true and sincere expression of his own im- 
pressions than for any attempt to work on 
lines that are simply conventional. Endur- 
ing qualities rather than the influence of a 
fleeting fashion are essential if our work 
is to retain its present position, and foreign 
work must not be permitted to influence our 
style unduly. In artistic work, as in a lan, 
guage, the methods of expression are the 
natural outcome of the methods of thinking. 
It follows that the highest and truest artistic 
work will result from the development of 
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any imitation of the work of those whose 
aim is distinct and different. 
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C. H. Hewitt is Hopeful. 


THE history of sculpture and painting is the 
record of a series of cycles. It is doubtful 
if the work of Praxiteles will ever be 
equalled, or the colouring of the Venetians 
excelled. So in considering the future of 
British (or other) pictorial photography, it 
may be well to look backwards at any 
advancement of the past sixty years to gain 
help in gauging the possibilities of the 
future. I may frankly say that in my 
opinion the advance has been in quantity 
rather than in quality. The best work of 
to-day is no better than the best work of 
earlier days—the D. O. Hill work at the 
last Salon pretty well settled that point— 
ít is different in style, for fashions change, 
and greater in quantity, for more good work 
fs being dóne now than ever before. The 
progress of science is cumulative, that of art 
van only be so to the most limited extent, 
and then largely in regard to its technique. 
{f art be the expression of temperament, of 
personality, of individual outlook, it must 
be largely a beginning afresh with each 
{ndividual worker. The productions of the 
past serve two purposes, they direct and 
inspire the worker, and thev form a stan- 
dard on which to base criticism. Both func- 
tions may be abused, either by paving too 
little or too much attention to what has 
been done before. British pictorial photo- 
graphy is characterised by breadth and 
variety, which appear to me absent in the 
other schools, and this catholicity must be 
maintained. The workers, the selecting 


committees, and the critics must avoid the 
groove. But I do not expect to see under 
the most favourable circumstances any 
“ leap and bound ”’ advancement, though 
we may, now and again, have a worker 
whose standard of work is slightly above 
the general run. Many of our best workers 
have abandoned photography because, like 
Alexander, they found no tresh worlds to 
conquer. Could we not in some way pre- 
vent this wastage? 


C. E. Dawson is Definite. 


AMONG the causes of the present slump in 
artistic photography is, I think, the over- 


daring efforts of the extremists. For each 
worker who by inspiration and knowledge 
has evolved an individual technique, there 
are a hundred nimble plagiarists seeking 
short cuts to notoriety, without the initial 
studies of the pioneer. Thus the “ fuzzy- 
type" becomes a cloak for the antics of the 
emulative but incompetent. Another phase 
of decadence is the servile imitation of well- 
known paintings and the exploitation of trite 
titles, which for centuries have done service 
under countless tedious canvasses. Ву 
aping the methods and mannerisms of the 
painter, the camera-worker confesses a 
weakness unworthy of his craft, and inci- 
dentally dallies with decadence. The chief 
danger of the future may prove to be the 
often threatened natural colour photography. 
As all pictorial art depends upon certain 
accepted conventions, and involves the con- 
scious selection of the essentials, it isobvious 
~that to attempt to facsimile Nature will be 
as fatal to the art of the camera as the 
so-called “© realistic ”’—slices of life—plavs 
are to the art of the theatre. I anticipate 
the return of the prodigal photographer to 
"straight " camera work, and prints that 
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don’t understudy silver points or smeared 
charcoal sketches, prints that look like 
photographs, and are content to render deco- 
ratively the variety and subtleties of tone 
values which represent the legitimate held 
of the camera. On the whole, I think the 
future is all right. 


— ЭТ 


Mrs. G. A. Barton is Believing. 


I BELIEVE there is a great future for photo- 
graphv, and it will take its advance in two 
different ways: first, in monochrome ipic- 
torial); second, іп colour. In monochrome 
it will and must become a great ап. 
Cameras and lenses will be made to give 
every satisfaction, and the present ovez- 
drawing seen in figure work will be over. 
come. Pictures should then be perfect in 
composition and theme; lighting and 
character will be studied more and more. 
The amateur who trusts to his luck with a 
camera and plate will be left out altogether, 
and only the educated artist will advance 
and ensure the future of photography. 
Colour photographv will be a slow advance, 
the placing of colour and grouping of colour 
must demand a good deal of thought; even 
then one would scarcely find everything in 
Nature arranged for a true rendering. О: 
course, the latter refers to outdoor work. 
In still life it has already succeeded, but 
figure studies and landscape in colour wil 
have a great future and a very rapid 
advancement. 
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M COLOUR VISION AND ITS VAGARIES. » 


AT the last ordinary meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society, Dr. F. W. Edridge Green, the well-known authority 
on colour-blindness, lectured on his theory of colour vision. 
The eye, he said, was more than a camera; it was a complete 
photographic apparatus, and the retina corresponded to the 
sensitive plate. A layer of fluid, photo-chemical in character, 
and sensitive to the vibrations of light, surrounded the cones 
of the retina. He maintained that the “visual purple" in the 
retinal rods was the essential substance of vision, and that 
light, falling upon the eve, liberated this “ visual purple," which 
was decomposed into the liquid surrounding the cones, and a 
photo-chemical impulse, varying according to the wave-length 
of the light, was set up. | 

Points that Perplex. 

Dr. Green brought forward a number of examples showing 
the vagaries of colour-blindness, which is not at all the settled 
condition that many people imagine. For example, a person 
may be normal at one intensity and abnormal at another. Few 
were entirely colour-blind—1.e., possessed only of mono- 
chromatic vision—but a large number, including some eminent 
scientists and intellectual people for whom deficiency in colour 
perception seems to have a natural affinity, were dichromic or 
trichromic—that is to say, their perception was limited to two 
or three colours, whereas the normal-sighted could distinguish 
six, and in somewhat rare cases seven. 

The mistakes made by men of various degrees of colour- 


blindness when painting from a coloured original, made up a 


very interesting series. Trichromic people were unable to se 
yellow and blue, and rendered the former colour as red. Penta- 
chromic only saw five colours, lacking a perception of orange: 
while the fortunate heptachromic people, who saw seven colours, 
were able to distinguish indigo as a separate colour in the 
spectrum. Dr. Green had a good deal to sav about the in- 
efhciency of the tests employed bv the Board of Trade and th? 
railway and steamship companies to detect colour-blindness. 
and asserted that colour-blind persons were frequently passé 
while persons who had nothing like dangerous colour-blindness 
were rejected. He showed an instrument of his own for testinc 
by means of revolving lights of different colours, which, he 
claimed, was far more satisfactory. In his opinion, a man wh: 
can name red, yellow, green, and blue may be considered t? 
have sufficient colour sense for practical purposes. 

An interesting but rather scattered discussion followed tke 
paper, the questions ranging from the possibility of tobacc: 
smoking injuring the colour perception, to the evolution of the 
colour sense in the course of history. Dr. Green is evidentis 
of opinion that our colour faculties have been sharpened a 
civilisation has developed. Certainly, as the president pointed 
out, the crude colours of the art of the ancients—the love ri 
garishness by the Greeks, for instance—seemed to point to t£? 
fact that people of an earlier day had less discrimination tha: 
ourselves, and, in this way, to bear out Dr. Green's opinion. 
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THE UTILITY OF PARAFFIN WAX IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


great number of photographic chemicals, and of 

only being dissolved by benzole or ether, renders 
it extremely useful for many practical purposes in the 
dark-room. 

There are many liquids which cannot be preserved for 
long in ordinary corked bottles, the cork being com- 
pletely eaten away by them after a short time. India- 
rubber is better than cork, but is not as satisfactory as 
could be desired. Glass stoppers have to be adapted 
each one to its own bottle, and though unaffected by 
anything except fluorine and hydrofluoric acid, thev 
have their faults—notably the fault of sticking, and so 
leading to broken necks of the bottles. In the case of 
solutions of salts, also, the moisture round the stoppers 
evaporates, and leaves crystals behind which cause them 
to stick very tenaciously. 

All these difficulties may be overcome by the use of 
corks which have been steeped in hot molten paraffin 
wax until they are thoroughly impregnated. If the neck 
of the bottle is ground, i.e., if the bottle was originally 
fitted with a glass stopper, melted wax should be applied 
to the ground surface. By giving the waxed cork a 
good turn in the neck, it will make a thorough 
** stopper ’’; but if the liquid be very volatile, the neck 
may be gently and carefully warmed after the stopper 
has been inserted, when the wax will unite all round, 
and the contents will thus be hermetically sealed. 

Amateurs! dark-room benches are frequently made of 
soft wood, which warps in the dampness and gives an 


HE characteristic properties possessed by paraffin 
wax, notably that of not being attacked bv a 


uneven surface. It may easily be made acid-proof and 
waterproof bv coating it thoroughlv with paraffin wax. 
The wax should be carefully heated in an enamelled iron 
saucepan, the bottom of which is covered with a 
saturated solution of common salt. This prevents the 
wax becoming overheated. The temperature should 
not be allowed to rise above boiling point. Small 
wooden objects can be immersed bodily into the molten 
wax, until no more bubbles rise to the surface; they 
will then be thoroughly impregnated. In the case of a 
long bench, the nearly boiling wax may be poured over 
the surface, the surplus being scraped over afterwards, 
and the surface polished with hard rubbing. 

Cardboard plate boxes, if thoroughly impregnated 
with wax, make perfectly useful dishes, while all sorts of 
small boxes, treated the same way, will come in handv 
for keeping hygroscopic salts (such as ammonium 
sulphocyanide) or efflorescent substances (such as sodium 
carbonate, etc.) 

An ingenious means of titling dishes made in the 
above way, says Dr. Stolze, in the Revue Internationale, 
is to write in Chinese ink '' Fixing,” '' Developing,” 
etc., on the bottom (inside) before placing them in the 
molten wax. 

Lastly, one must not ignore the uses of paraffin waxed 
paper for storing sensitive plates and papers. All kinds 
of paper will take up the paraffin if soaked in it in the 
molten state, but, of course, the porous varieties, like 
blotting or filter paper, take up by far the most. Labels 
on bottles may similarly be rendered impervious to acids 
and water by giving them a thin coating of the hot wax. 
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ua ON THE RENDERING OF MOTION IN PICTORIAL 
aoe PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. '' 


By H. B. WHISTLER. 


LL of us, I am sure, are 
familiar with the grotesque 
effects obtained as a result 


О | of  snapshotting rapidly- 
moving horses and athletes. This, I need hardly ex- 
plain, is due to the excessive speed at which the shutter 
is driven, in order to obtain a clear image of the legs, 
which, of course, are moving much faster than the bodv 
as a whole. 

As an attempt to convey the idea of speed it is ob- 
viously a failure, and, in fact, subjects of this nature 
are far better avoided by the pictorial photographer. 

The successful rendering of motion by photography is 
a very difficult, and, at the same time, a very interesting 
problem. It really can only be conveyed by more or 
less subtle suggestion, as much as possible being left 
for the imagination of the spectator to work upon. 
Particular attention should be paid to the position of 
the moving object, both in relation to the margins of 
the print and the other objects within the composition, 
taking care, at the same time, to use the shutter at the 
slowest speed allowable under all the circumstances of 
the particular case in hand. 

As a general rule, the principal object should be 
placed to one side of the picture, leaving a greater space 
in front of it, so as to give the impression that it had 
plenty of room to go ahead. The eye should be uncon- 


scious of any strong vertical lines in 
front, as this generallv kills the effect 
of movement altogether. 

This rule, like all others in pictorial 
work, should, of course, not be blindly adhered to, as very 
often successful results can be obtained by the object 
being shown as disappearing, or about to disappear, 
right out of the margin of the picture. The effect can be 
greatly enhanced if a similar object, which should be 
best placed either in the middle or extreme distance, so 
as to make it appear smaller than the other, and going 
nearly in the opposite direction, is included. This will 
be found to be particularly successful when dealing with 
yachts and sailing barges, owing to their beautiful lines. 

Very often movement is better suggested by onlv 
showing a portion of the object or objects. Take a 
picture composed of some flat marshland in the fore- 
ground with a dyke just beyond, and above which a 
large part of the sails of barges, etc., are visible. If 
they are properly placed, it is surprising the effect this 
has on the imagination. 

It is on this latter point that photography fails, in 
comparison with the other graphic arts, in the render- 
ing of motion, especially when very rapid. The painter 
can naturally put in only just what he considers neces- 
sary, relving principally on the direction and flow of his 
lines, etc., whereas the poor photographer has to accept 
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what is there. The only chance he has of getting near 
what he wants is in the choice of the time as to when 
he can make his exposure. This, of course, helps him 
to a certain extent, but is really a compromise. 

Always pay particular attention to the lines and curves 
of the subject; they should all help the forward move- 
ment by the direction of their flow as much as possible. 

When dealing with trains and galloping horses, a great 
mistake is made in trying to get them on too large a 
scale, in comparison to the size of the print. The 
wheels and legs should not be distinctly seen. If these 
objects are taken when some distance awav, and ap- 
proaching in a cloud of smoke and dust, the appeal to 
the imagination, from the point of view of '' speed,” is 
much greater. 

Another mistake is that of driving the shutter too 
fast, irrespective of the speed and direction of the mov- 
ing object. Even in such a comparatively slow-moving 
subject as rippling water with reflections, is this un- 
necessarily high speed used. Of course, each separate 
case has to be judged according to its various modify- 


` Classical Costume 


By R. BENNETT. 
NE seldom, if ever, sees a photo- 
graphic picture of a child in classi- 
cal costume. It struck me the 


O 


other day that if one could only get away 


44 


from the usual '' portrait studies ’’ in 

child photography, a new interest in the branch could 
be kindled. The dress is of the most simple and inex- 
pensive kind, and if one hap- 
pens to have a little sister or 
any little girl friends who per- 
form in their school plays, or 
attend fancy dress balls for 
children, and wearing a 
Grecian type of costume, then 
no money need be spent at all 
for the taking of the photo- 
graph, except for a few choco- 
lates to ‘‘ pay the model.’’ 

There is no special appara- 
tus required; just the ordinary 
portraiture apparatus. The 
photograph reproduced on this 
page was taken indoors on 
an Imperial Special Rapid 
plate, stop F/8 was used in 
the lens, and six seconds ex- 
posure was given, at midday 
on a fairly bright day. Of 
course, the exposure, plates, 
lighting, and background all 
rest with the photographer, 
there is no fixed standard of 
working to go by. 

This print is intended 
merely as a suggestion for the 
tvpe of child portraiture that 
1 advocate. The print can, of 
course, be subsequently controlled to secure a more 
suitable ‘‘ feeling ’’ for the subject, as indicated in the 
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In Fancy Dress (Straight Print). 
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ing circumstances, yet, if instead of employing the usual 
speeds of, sav, 1-25th, 1-15th, 1-roth, or i-8th of a 
second, we were to give an exposure of from 1 to 1j 
seconds (or even longer in some cases), a far better im- 
pression of motion would be conveyed, as well as show- 
ing a considerable improvement in the rendering of the 
distinctive character of water, making it seem to be 
really liquid, and not as if it were made of tin, as l am 
afraid it very often appears to be. Another advantage 
is that we should be better able to do justice to the dark 
shadows and objects generally to be encountered in sub- 
jects of this class, especially in docks and harbours. 

As regards the question of definition of focus, this, to 
a certain extent, must be left to the taste and judgment 
of each individual worker; but, as a general rule, it 
should be somewhat on the soft side. 

It is impossible in the scope of a short article to do 
more than touch on a few of the main points of this 
difficult subject, but it is hoped that sufficient has been 
said to start the beginner thinking and observing for 
himself in the right direction. 
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Special to the “A. P. and Р. №” 


larger print (see next page), but as a 
form of work that has not been 
attempted much in the “ at-home 
studio ’’ I can recommend it for its ease 
and simplicity, and the striking results 
that may be obtained. 

Titling photographs of such costume figures is a 
matter deserving great care. 
Unless one knows all the dif- 
ferent dresses of the different 
'" classical periods," it is 
rather risky work putting 
titles to the photographs. 
Better therefore generalise, or 
simply call the picture *‘ Ip 
Fancy Dress.’ 

The key to good child photo- 
graphy is to photograph a 
natural expression, posture, 
etc. The little models should 
therefore be left to pose them- 
selves, after they have got 
used to the costume; the re- 
sults will then be much more 
satisfactory. In this work 
also, the expression must, if 
possible, be suited to the title. 

It will be found that well- 
lit head-and-shoulders ог 
three-quarter-length figures 
will generally be more suit- 
able for treatment when the 
model is dressed as sug- 
gested. It is not often that the 
full-length figure or a group 
will prove satisfactory. 

Care should be taken to 
arrange draperies in flowing lines, and to utilise the 
material in making the result as decorative as possible. 
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IN FANCY DRESS By R. BENNETT. 


See article on preceding page. 
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AN EVENING HAZE. 


From t ^on CJ the Giasgow 


ON 


oy By E. Ms SUTCLIFFE. 
T is the end of the old year, so I may perhaps be for- 
given for writing on such an old subject. 
You and I, reader, 


develop quickly, 


are developing; some of us 
some slowly, some of us feel that 
we are getting very dense, and that our development has 
not been quite right somehow. We started off right 
enough, came up slowly, and should have gone on right 
enough had not someone either jogged the 
elbow, or rang him up on the tele phone 
either spill the developer O 
gotten us. Р 

Perhaps when we found that we were not developing 
properly we ought to have got out of.the dish and have 
given ourselves a good shake and have taken ourselves 
in hand. We have an idea that we develop ourselves; 
Is it not possible that we have nothing to do with the 
matter, and that it is our surroundings or circumstances 
which develop us? 


operator's 
, which made him 


r leave us in it till he had for- 


It may be that it is other people with whom we come 
into contact who develop us. think it 1 


Puritans, so are 


I almost is. 


our friends and acquaintances art 
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By JOHN W. Downs. 
page 041.) 


Issoctation. (See 


DEVELOPMENT. А Seasonable Outbreak. 


KOs 
if they are Bulgarians, 
once, but by degrees. 

It is a terrible thing to find oneself turning into some- 
one who is not ourself. Instead of expanding, we con- 
tract. Our shell, which should have grown with us, 
gets too big, and we crawl into its furthermost spiral. 

Now and then we catch glimpses of ourselves as we 
might have been under more genial conditions. We are 
told that certain things are good for us, and that they 
act like bromide of potassium in keeping us from deve- 
loping too quickly, but many of us are almost sure that 
the dose of bromide has been too big, and that it has 
almost prevented that perfect image which was within 

s, from coming up at all. 

We all know what it is to go from a frozen, barren 
country into a fertile, wooded, genial one, and to be rid 
of that numb feeling, not only in our hands and feet, but 
in all of us; and we Esquimos and Laplanders think 
if only the earth had been turned a little further round 


that we too might not have been checked by the de- 
veloper being too cold. (Continued 


so are we, perhaps not all at 
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KNITTING FATHER’S SOCKS. By HARRY THOMSON. 


А А " or oye , $ ; 7 7 , JT TT af зет Ah; lccociafion 7 ve Ô 
Krom the Exhibition of the Giasgow and West oj Scotiana Amateur Photegraphic Assoctation, (See jage 041.) 
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CLOCKS. By FRANCIS A TINKER. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Compctition. q 
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The country which surrounds us has much to do with 
our development. We either rejoice with or are sorry 
for the life around us. We see a stunted tree struggling 
to grow in a bleak hedge-row; we say to ourselves, 
‘* Poor thing ! you will never grow into a shelter for the 
cattle." We pass bv a plantation of young trees, and 
finding the owner felling the biggest of them, instead of 
cleaving out the spindly ones, and giving the bigger 
ones a chance, we sav, '' Poor things ! vou did not know 
that all your efforts were to be wasted, and that you 
would have to make room for the weedy ones. We 
walk across a farm so full of reeds and the land so sour 
that even the grass will not grow, and a feeling rather »f 
despair than of hope passes through us. So, too, we 
delight in seeing land vielding abundant crops, or at the 
sight of trees which have been given a chance to grow 
and not cut down before their time. 

If our surroundings are built upon, then the kind 
oÍ houses we see every day has much to do with 
our growth, we are made either better or worse bv 
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the sight of them; we may think, even if they hurt 
us at first, that we have got accustomed to them, 
but they still go on hurting us, though we may not 
know it. 

The other day someone wrote to one of the daily 
papers saving that he thought all houses built in the 
country should be of a rural character to harmonise with 
the surroundings. I once ventured to make a similar 
remark to a man who was going to build as a specula- 
tion in a charming bit of country; he told his builder 
what I had suggested, and added that he would do no 
such thing, and that he would build a house which would 
be as good as a dose of physic to all crackpots and 
artists, and he did. Evidently some folk think that our 
development should not be in pleasant but in unpleasant 
lines. Since then this man has prospered exceedingly, 
so one cannot help thinking that his mission of making 
the countryside hideous is approved of by the unseen 
powers, and that his development has been right from 
beginning to end. 
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THE “PRIMUS” CABINET OF CHEMICAL EXPERI- 


MENTS FOR THE OPTICAL LANTERN. 


ESSRS. BUTCHER AND SONS, Ltd., Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have recently added to their 
numerous useful photographic accessories a complete chemical 
cabinet of interesting and entertaining experiments for use in 
the optical lantern. The experiments are simple in character, 
so that they can be performed by practically anyone who 
possesses a lantern ; but as a means of exhibiting chemical and 
physical experiments no better or more seasonable method of 
instruction and entertainment combined can be suggested. 
The interesting experiments described by Mr. Colville Stewart 
in the Christmas Number of THE А.Р. AND P.N. will be found 


ч Chemical and Electrical 
Cabinet of Experiments 
Optical Lantern 
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included in this cabinet, and also a great number of others, all 
of which produce beautiful and striking effects on the screen. 

The cabinet includes a flatted glass chemical tank in mahogany 
frame, which can be used for chemical and electrical experiments 
(for the latter two brass terminals are provided); also dry 
batteries and glass pipettes are included, the latter for dropping 
acids and other reagents into the tank. 

Any amateur possessing a lantern with a stage sufficiently 
wide to accommodate a small chemical tank (about one clear 
inch is required) should certainly get one of these outfits without 
delay. The cabinet contains sixteen stoppered bottles of 
chemical solutions, the chemical tank and dry cells, zinc wire, 
chalk, and other accessories. Everything is supplied labelled 
and with full instructions for use at the price of 25s. Full 


particulars of the experiments can be obtained on application 
to Messrs. Butcher at the above address, and they will also be 
pleased to send their interesting and instructive booklet on 
“ Optical Lanterns and How to Use Them." 


"Pv 2 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEwS. 


PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING. 


S1R,—Your correspondents’ letters on passe-partout framing 
have been very interesting, but there are one or two points to 
which I should like to reply with your permission. 

As “M.” remarks, the binding overlaps by my method, but 
at the distance from which a framed photograph is viewed this 
is quite unnoticeable. A mitred joint is more correct than 
having the binding overlap, but it has to be very neatly done, 
and is not easy to do, and for the beginner, at any rate, I 
should advise the simpler method. 

I had trouble at one time by the binding leaving the glass, 
but overcame this by making the width of the binding on the 
glass rather wider than had been my custom, the width I men- 
tioned in the article, viz., 3-16ths of an inch, being the minimum 
I have found advisable. I have never had trouble with the 
binding at the back, and 4 inch there seems ample. 

One sees a great deal of bad passe-partout framing, and the 
chief fault is that the binding is not a uniform width on 
the glass. By the method I have advocated, a uniform width 
is assured, a difficult, though, perhaps, not impossible thing 
to attain when cutting the mount out of one pdece of paper. 
One may, of course, cut his own strips; by this means a 
greater variety of tints is obtainable, but care should then 
be taken to cut the edges parallel. The method of pasting the 
strips suggested by “J. E. C." is ingenious, and should be 
good if care is taken to get the edge of the guide glass parallel 
with the edge of the binding strip. 

Finally, I would say that any method which does not ensure 
an even width of binding showing on the front of the glass 1s 
a method, in my opinion, which should be condemned.— Yours 
truly, G. Epw. LYvDDON. 


IS MODERN ARCHITECTURE DECADENT? 


Sir,—Mr. Graves seems somewhat depressed in his recent 
article in THE A. P. AND P. N., entitled “ Interregnum.” He 
declares that modern architecture has become ‘‘an outcast,” and 
asks, why is this so? The reply is, It is not so. If there is any 
one branch of art that is more vital and vigorous at the present 
day than the others, it is architecture, and especially domestic 
architecture. Sky-signs and searchlights have no connection 
with architecture. There is plenty of really beautiful modern 
work, if vou know where to look ^: ‘t —Yours truly, 

Linccln's Ian, W.C. "°. LANGFORD LEWIS. 
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Beginners. 


BROWN STAINS ON BROMIDE PRINTS. 

Query.—I have been getting bromide prints somewhat badly 
stained with a brownish, irregular stain. I enclose two or three 
examples, and should be glad if you could help me to find out 
the cause. These have been developed with freshly made 
amidol, and I have only had these marks during the last three 
or four weeks. R. G. V. (Eastleigh). 

Reply.—The stains are very similar in appearance to those 
produced by the use of stale amidol. You say you have used 
freshly made amidol, and we assume the sulphite of sodium 
was a good sample and freshly dissolved. It is to be noted that 
stains may be obtained sometimes if the same lot of developer 
is used for several prints in succession, especially if the expo- 
sures are somewhat short and the development is prolonged. 

We do not think, however, that these stains are to be attri- 
buted to this cause. A much more probable cause is to be 
found in slowness of fixation. We notice that the bromide 
paper you are using is made with a rather hard gelatine, the 
film being anything but soft when the paper has been well 
soaked. Of course, a hard gelatine has very manifest 
advantages, for the prints may be handled with much less risk 
of damaging the film. But in cold weather fixation is much 
slower with a hard gelatine emulsion than with a soft, and we 
are almost sure that the stains have been produced in the 
fixing bath through slow fixation. We have made one or two 
prints on a bromide paper which we know is made with hard 
gelatine, and keeping the temperature of the fixing bath low, 
about 40 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit, we have produced stains 
almost identical in appearance with those on your prints. 
Other prints on the same paper, fixed in the same strength 
of hypo, the temperature of which was raised to 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit, were perfectly clean and free from any stain. We 
think if you keep your fixing bath at a more normal tempera- 
ture you will have no recurrence of the trouble. This may be 
done by mixing it when required with hot water, and, of 
course, waiting until it has cooled down to 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit before using it. Your dark-room should be about this 
temperature for comfortable working, but if it is not possible 
to have it as warm as this, you may keep the fixing bath some- 
where between 55 and 65 degrees Fahrenheit by setting the dish 
on a couple of hot bricks wrapped up in a piece of old blanket, 
or on a couple of stoneware hot-water bottles laid on their 
sides so that the screw stoppers do not prevent the resting of 
the dish on the top. 

The strength of the fixing bath should not be too low. Four 
or five ounces of hypo made up to a pint is a very suitable 
strength, and warmed in the way we have suggested will ensure 
rapid fixation. The fact that you have only experienced the 
trouble during the recent colder weather indicates pretty clearly 
that there is no other reason for the stains. 


LANTERN SHOWS AND SLIDE DENSITY. 


Query.—I am making lantern slides, and want to be able to 
show some of them to friends at home during the holidays. I 
have tested some, and find that the pictures look very heavy. I 
use an enlarging lantern and one of those spirit gas burners with 
a mantle. What had I better do to get clearer pictures? This 
is my first attempt at slide-making, and I have only taken up 
photographic work since last spring. ]онх M. (Dover). 

Reply.—The question of the density of lantern slides is very 
like the question of the depth or darkness of a print. In the 
latter case it depends on the light in which the print is viewed, 
and in the former on the light by which the slide is projected. 
Of course you may have got your slides much too dense for use 
with almost any light, but they may be very suitable for a 
powerful illuminant such as the limelight or an electric arc, and 
yet too dense and heavy for the weaker light vou are using. So 
we may perhaps put the matter in a nutshell in this way: 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not foo many in one letter. 


A strong or heavy slide requires powerful light and a mode- 
rate size of picture on the screen. 

A medium slide, with powerful light, will give a good-sized 
picture. 

A weak slide, with powerful light, will look pale and washed 
out unless the size of picture is considerable. 

A strong slide, with moderate strength of light, will only en 
passable if the picture is kept small, say 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
diameter. 

A weak slide, with moderate light, will look all right up to, 
say, 8 ft. or 9 ft. diameter of picture. 

Of course the terms strong, medium, and weak are only rela- 
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tive, and the figures given simply form a basis on which to start 
working, but the principle is clearly indicated. A strong slide 
requires a strong light or small degree of magnification. A 
weak slide needs a weaker light or greater degree of magnifica- 
tion. . 

You will thus see that with the light you are using, and which 
we may regard as being a factor which is already fixed, you 
have two courses open to you—you may either make slides of 
average density and be content for your home display with a 
picture of about 4 ft. diameter on the screen, or, if you want to 
show a larger picture, you may make the slides more delicate. 
By adopting the first method you will have slides which will 
always be available for use with an ordinary lantern at any 
photographic lantern lecture. If you decide on the second 
method you will have a set of slides useful, broadly speaking, 
for your own particular purpose only. 


Avoid any Trace of Fog. 

We may perhaps point out that if you elect to make soft, 
delicate slides you will need to be especially careful to get 
detail in the high-lights and to avoid fog. A trace of fog which 
would be barely noticeable on a strong, vigorous slide would 
destroy the delicacy of a thinner slide. We should suggest that 
you make half a dozen exposures from the same negative, giving 
the same time in each case, but developing for, say, two, two 
and a half, three, four, five, and six minutes with a somewhat 
dilute developer. If you fix, wash, and dry these you may try 
them in the lantern without going to the trouble of actually 
binding them up, though it will be well to put on a mask and 
place a cover glass in position. The clean “trimmed ” edge of 
the picture as you see it on the screen will help you in deciding 
which degree of density will best suit your purpose. If your 
negatives are reasonably uniform in quality you will have very 
little difficulty in getting a set of slides of fairly uniform 


strength. 
The Aperture of the Lens. 
One other point must not be lost sight of, 
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the aperture of the lens you are using for projecting your image. 
As you are using an enlarging lantern, it is possible that you 
are working with the lens you use for enlarging, which is pro- 
bably also the lens you use for taking your negatives. The 
aperture may be no more than F/8, and this will naturallv very 
much restrict the amount of light passing from the lantern on 
1o the screen. Many projection lenses have an aperture as great 
‚аз F/4, but such are somewhat apt to define badly on the 
margins, due to the defect in the lens known as curvature of 
field. If you could get an anastigmatic lens with an aperture of 
F/5.6 you would find a great gain in brilliancy of image on the 
screen, and such a lens would also enable you to cut down your 
exposures when making bromide enlargements to one-half that 
required when using F/8. In making this statement we are 
assuming that you use a piece of finely ground glass between 
ihe light and the condenser when enlarging. - 


The Size of the Condenser. 

There is yet one more factor when using an enlarging lantern 
for projection work. If your lantern is for enlarging from half- 
plates it is probably fitted with a condenser of 9 in. diameter, 
апа the light will need to be further from it than it would be 
from a smaller condenser, because usually the focal length of a 
condenser increases as its diameter increases. In the diagram 
«we have shown а g in. condenser receiving the rays of light from 
the illuminant, and we have also shown a lantern slide in front 
of the condenser. It will be quite clear that a large proportion 
of the rays of light passing through the condenser do no! illumi- 
mate the slide, but are wasted. These wasted rays are shown by 
the dotted lines A A A. If we remember that the proportion of 
areas is as the square of the diameters, we shall see that the 
slide only receives one-ninth of the light received by the con- 
denser, for the actual picture 1s, say, 3 in. in diameter, and the 
condenser is 9 in. Nine squared is 81, which is nine limes 
three squared. 

But if we employ, say, a condenser of 44 in. diameter, which 
is almost the diagonal of a lantern slide, we shall place it 
approximately, as shown by the dotted lines in the upper part of 
our diagram. It will receive just the same cone of rays from 
the illuminant, but, as the lower part of the diagram shows, it 
will pass a far greater proportion through the slide. The same 
amount of light which passed through the quick condenser will 
pass through the 43-in. condenser, and as the area of the latter 
is only one-quarter that of the former, the intensity of light will 
be four times as great. Our slide will be four times as brightly 
illuminated. 

We do not need to say any more on the advantage of a con- 
denser of no more than sufficient size, but it may be well to 
add that small condensers are not expensive. 


` ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF 
SCOTLAND AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


MOST successful exhibition of members’ work has just been 

concluded at the roome of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Amateur Photographic Association, 180, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. The association is to be congratulated on the excel- 
fence of the work submitted by members, and the quality shown 
promises well for the standard of pictorial photography in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland, which will have a further 
opportunity of being exploited at the forthcoming open exhibi- 
tion to be held in January next. 

The exhibition was judged bv Messrs. Archibald Cochrane 
and W. A. Gibson, and no less than 247 exhibits were on view. 
Messrs. James McKissack, Alex. Watson, Thomas Carlyle, and 
other keen workers in the society were well represented, and in 
the present issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. three reproductions of 
winning pictures are given. 


City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society.— The 
eleventh annual exhibition will be held from February 21st to 
25th inclusive, in the large hall of the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, E.C., the latest date for receiving entries being 
February 4th. Special attention is called to two of the open 
classes, namely :— Class F, whch is for straight prints from 
straight negatives, and Class G, for pictures in the oil, bromoil, 
ozobrome, or gum processes only. Silver and bronze plaques 
will be placed at the disposal of the iudges— Messrs. F. J. 
Mortimer, Furley Lewis, and J. B. B Wellington—for award, 
and the societv's medal will be awarded to the best trade exhibit. 
Pictures will be sent to the South London Exhibition if so 
desired. Full particulars and entry forms may be obtained from 
the secretary, Mr. H. S. Cuming. Cripplegate Institute, Golden 


Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE LONDON CAMERA CLUB—A CORRECTION. 


In the notice last week of the London Camera Club the terms 
of subscription were incorrectly given. Instead of £5 55.5 
£3 38-, and £2 2s. for town, country, and foreign members 
respectively, this should have been £3 3S., £2 2s., and £1 1з. 
respectively. Readers should make a special note of this in 
case any misconception may have arisen in the matter. They 
should note, however, that every new member joining should 
take up at least one share at £1, or may elect to take one or 
more preference shares at Z5. Mr. Reginald Craigie, 32, 
Windsor Court, Bayswater, W., will be pleased to supply all 
further information concerning the Camera Club, which will 
probably be opened in March next, as already announced. 
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A one-man show of pictures by the Bromoil process, by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., opens in Glasgow in the first week of the 
new year. 


A spectrum photograph of Halley's comet has been obtained 
by using a spectrograph without a slit, but no lines or bands 
denoting its composition were discernible. 


The Gloucester Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., Ltd., have 
sent us a copy of their diary for rgro. Notes on the various 
places of interest in Gloucester are included, and the book is a 
most useful one. 


An interesting photographic exhibition has been held in the 
Worcester Art Museum, Mass., U.S.A. Several well-known 
Continental workers were represented, and many of the foremost 
American pictorial photographers. 

It is reported from Peking that Tuan-Fang, Viceroy of Chihli, 
has been severely censured for causing photographs to be taken 
of the funeral of the late Dowager Empress. This has been 
regarded as an offence against Feng-shui (the spirits of the dead). 


The Bromley Camera Club will hold an open exhibition at 
the School of Science and Art, Tweedy Road, Bromley, on 
January 4, 5, and 6. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
hon. secretary, Mr. T. D. Graty, Collingtree, Cambridge Road, 
Bromiley. 

A very comprehensive list of second-hand apparatus is to 
hand from Arthur Spencer, 41, Harrow Road, W. It includes 
cameras and lenses of all descriptions and prices, besides other 
photographic accessories. Readers should write for a copy of 
the list to the above address. 


Every reader who has not already done so should cut off the 
little coupon on Messrs. Raines and Co.’s advertisement that 
appeared in the Christmas number and send it to the address 
given. The booklet on “ Pictorial Photography " which they 
will receive free in return is well worth getting. 


At the last meeting of the R. P. S. eight new Fellows, out of 
thirteen. applications, were declared elected: E. T. Holding, 
Adolphe Abrahams, S. L. Coulthurst, Capt. Owen Wheeler, 
Prof. Wright, F. R. Fraprie, B. Ward-Thompson, and Prof. G. 
H. Emmerich. 

<“ Photographic Chemicals " is the title of the Photo-Miniature 
for October, and the information given should prove very useful 
to those who prepare their own solutions, and, indeed, to all 
photographers. Several illustrations lend additional interest to 
the book, including a portrait of Mr. H. Snowden Ward, which 
appears as a frontispiece. 

The eighth annual exhibition of pictorial work by members of 
the Wellcome Photographic Club was held recently at the 
Wellcome Institute, Dartford. The pictures reached a very 
high level of excellence, and the club is progressing on the right 
lines. The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.5., suggested at 
the opening of the exhibition that an “open ` class in future 
exhibitions would greatly help to strengthen the work of the 


members. 

A photographic exhibition is announced to take place at 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, on January 28. 29. and 30, in the rooms 
of the Segantini Museum. Only pictures by amateur photo- 
graphers who are actually staving in the Engadine at the time 
of the exhibition will be admitted, and, with the exception of 
Class 3 (portraits), preference will be given to photographs 
taken in the district. Prizes are offered, and entries must 
reach the Segantini Museum not later than January 24. 
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THE “ROBINSON ” ENLARGING AND COPYING APPARATUS. 


HIS apparatus, made by Marion and Co., Ltd., 22 and 23, 

Soho Square, London, W., provides in a convenient form a 
method of illuminating photographic negatives, prints, or posi- 
tives for enlarging or copying, in a manner that compares with 
daylight. It has been devised by Mr. Ralph W. Robinson (H. 
P. Robinson and Son, of Redhill) for practical use in his own 
studios. We have had an opportunity of examining and testing the 
apparatus, and it certainly bears out the claim made for it that it 
will do all that daylight will accomplish, and better. The 
illumination it gives closely approximates that of daylight so far 
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as softness and evenness is concerned, and although it may fall 
short of bright daylight in point of actinic power, the illumina- 
tion is so perfectly under control that the photographer with 
this p'?^ce of apparatus in his possession need never trouble 
about daylight when wishing to make the very best enlargement 
from any kind of negative, or for perfectly illuminating any 
object or picture requiring to be copied. 


In form the apparatus is a strong, well-made oak box, as 
indicated in the illustration. The front contains a nest of 
carriers to take negatives from quarter-plate to 12 by 10. Sur- 
rounding this opening on the inside, and held in whitened 
reflectors, is a series of eight so-candle power metal-filament 
electric lamps. These are controlled from the outside by 
switches, and each switch controls two lamps in series, so that, 
apart from the fact that the voltage should be half that of 
current supplied, it is possible to either illuminate the whole of 
the negative equally by reflected light, or, by extinguishing two 
or more of the lamps, different parts of the negative can be con- 
trolled by means of the illumination. 

The negative is actually lit by the back of the apparatus, 
which is covered with a dead-white material. This reflects a 
perfectly even light, and the amount of light that it gives is 
extraordinary. In use the apparatus can be employed either for 
projection or making enlargements, for which purpose a shelf is 
fixed to the front to hold the camera so that when the negative 
is in position the camera (with open back) can be placed against 
the carrier and the image projected on to an easel. No special 
fitting is necessary in this case so long as the back of the camera 
is close up against the carrier. 

A daylight enlarger can also be used with this apparatus. In 
this case the negative is simply illuminated as required, and the 
daylight enlarger placed in front, and the enlargement made in 
the ordinary way. 

For use in copying the carriers are removed and the picture 
to be copied is fixed to the inside of the back of the apparatus, 
and is illuminated by the electric lamps. The photograph is then 
taken with an ordinary camera through the opening in the front; 
and not only will the object be found to be perfectly illuminated, 
but the direct rays of light are perfectly shielded from the lens 
of the camera. 

The illumination given by this apparatus is beautifully soft 
and even, and for negatives that have been retouched or had 
handwork upon them, it is particularly suitable, as the harsh- 
ness occasioned by the use of a condenser and bright light is 
entirely obviated. When the price is compared with that of a 
large condenser, it will be seen that it would be a distinctly 
favourable investment for a photographer who wishes to make 
enlargements from negatives up to 12 by то. It is a thoroughly 
efficient accessory for making carbon or bromide enlargements, 
or for making enlarged negatives, or for lantern slides, and can 
be strongly recommended. It costs complete, with eight 50- 
candle power lamps, Z6 10s. 

Further particulars of the “ Robinson" enlarging and copying 
apparatus can be obtained on application to the above address. 
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THE “ENSIGN” PRINT PROPORTIONER. 


F ROM time to time articles and instructions appear in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. and in text-books on pictorial composition, 
advocating the use of methods for trimming prints and of ascer- 
taining the best portions of a large print for pictorial purposes. 
The use of two L-shaped pieces of cardboard or paper, one 
placed reversed over the other, so that different shaped openings 
may be obtained, through which portions of the print can be 
viewed, is not new. It has remained, however, for Houghtons, 
Ltd., of 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., to place on the market a 
little piece of apparatus substantially made, always ready for 
use, and intelligently constructed, that fills the purpose to which 
we have referred. The illustration clearly shows its applica- 
tion. The two L-shaped pieces of thin boxwood are held at one 
end in sliding grooves in a small, flat block of mahogany. These 
L-shaped pieces can be slid up and down or backwards and for- 
wards in relation to each other, making various shaped open- 
ings over the print until the correct proportion can be gauged. 

Its utility is obvious, and no amateur photographer who 
desires to make the most of his pictures should be without one 
of these little accessories. After the best portion of the print 
has been selected with the proportioner, pin-pricks should be 
made at the corners of the space selected, and the print can then 
be trimmed to these pin-holes. 

Those who read Mr. Ward Muir's interesting little article on 
“Rainy Day Photography," in the Christmas Number of THE 
A. P. AND P.N. will appreciate this form of print-trimming, 
and for the selection of the best “ bits" in a picture it is equally 
as effective. f 

There is a certain fascination in using this little piece of 
apparatus. Prints that may at first appear hopeless will, when 
framed with these angle-pieces, disclose beauties hitherto hidden 
in the over-weight of their environment. It is comparable to 
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the cream separator of the dairy. As a separator of the best 


parts of the picture by a process of “skimming ° over the sur- ' 


face of a print it would be hard to beat. 
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The cost of this extremely useful piece of apparatus is 4s. 6d. 
only, and every reader should get one without delay. 
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S FEDERATION 


Midland Photo- The Midland Photographic Federation annual 
graphic Federa- report has just been issued, in the form of a 
tion. supplement to the excellent ‘‘ Year-Book and 
Gazetteer" previously issued, and from the 
report it is evident the Federation have supplied the need of a 
pressing want. Progress is written all through the report, even 
to the extent of increasing the membership of the Federation, a 
feature almost thought impossible, but it appears there were, and 
erhaps there are still, just a few societies in the area of its 
influence who have not yet realised the enormous advantages of 
federation. Five of these societies have come over this past 
year, whilst two of the old list have discontinued their existence, 
and another society, for reasons not stated, have resigned mem- 
bership, thus leaving a grand total of forty-five societies and a 
net increase of two societies forming the Federation. 


The report also shows that the lecture list has 
been more used than in the previous year, 
whilst quite a number of new and interesting 
lectures have been added to the syllabus. The “ Federation 
Gazetteer ” has also supplied useful information to the associates, 
as evidenced in the sale returns, which show well over 400 
copies, and one can only most sincerely wish that the balance 
due to treasurer for the cost of producing this handy pocket 
edition of “ Where to Photograph" will be transferred to the 
credit side of the account by the increased sale of the remain- 
ing copies during the forthcoming year. Other points of finance 
also reflect great credit on the management, and particularly the 
secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, for the report shows that by careful 
management the balance of 16s. sd. due to treasurer in October, 
1908, has been converted into a balance in hand of £5 3s. 11d. 
in October, 1909. 


Standardising 
Plate Speeds. 


Lectures and 
Finance. 


Reference is also made to Mr. Lloyd's scheme 
of reforming the platemakers. It will be remem- 
bered that the Midland Federations sought the 
active support of sister Federations in placing before plate manu- 
facturers the question of the great variation in the maker's 
system of marking the speed numbers of dry plates on the boxes, 
etc., and suggested that the leading makers, along with those 
responsible for actinometers, should confer and endeavour to 
determine and adopt standard numbers. Discussing this matter 
some time ago, with one well versed in the manufacture and in 
the chemical constitution of certain brands, I was given to 
understand it was not practicable to fix a standard number or 
numbers. If possible, it would certainly be a great advance, 
and Mr. Lewis Lloyd would earn the reward he deserves. But 
one is afraid it is not within the range of practical possibilities. 


The Scottish The prospectus of the 1910 Scottish National 
Salon. Salon, promoted and organised by the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, is out, and from it we 
note it is to be held in the Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, from 
Saturday, January agth, to February roth next. As in past 
ears—six, I believe—the accepted work will be confined to 
Scottish photographers (professional or amateur) resident in 
Scotland, and brother Scots not resident in Scotland. Eminent 
«workers in various parts of the world are, however, by special 
invitation, being asked to contribute to the Salon. No awards 
are offered and no entry fees charged. Careful consideration of 
all work sent in, and a selection of the best work, is guaranteed 
by the fact that Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Archibald Cochrane, 
and W. B. Lamond, R.B.A., are the board of selection. Entry 
forms are now readv, and may be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. The last day for their 
return is Monday, January roth, and pictures must arrive at the 
Photographic Salon, Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, not later 
than Thursday, January 2oth. 


Guinea Pictures Most of us like something for nothing, or next 

for Sixpence. door to it, and a Scotsman apparently is no 
exception to that order, for we find he is pro- 
posing to get a guinea picture for “ѕахрепсе.' To explain, quot- 
ing from the prospectus, an Art Union will be promoted (with 
the sanction of his Majesty’s responsible officers, of course) for 
the laudable object of encouraging the sale of work exhibited at 
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the Salon, and thereby distributing pictures by prominent 
workers. Tickets, sixpence each, and as the Art Union expenses 
will be nominal, almost the whole amount received for tickets 
sold will be available for prizes, the number and value of whic 
will be fixed by the committee. j 


Why? Possibly our friends in the North Country 
have a good reason for excluding an English- 
man from the good things of this Salon, but one thinks they can- 
not complain if the Englishman, not seeing that good reason, 
reminds them that on certain occasions Scotsmen are the first 
to insist on the other and broader spirited title of Britisher. To 
create a racial barrier against an Englishman entering the sacred 
portals of the Scottish Salon as an exhibitor, on equal terms, 
suggests something the Englishman cannot quite understand, 
and it is only natural that the thought arises in his mind what 
would our North Country friends say if the Royal, the Salon, 
or the Northern were to post notices, “No Scotsmen need 
apply unless invited to do so”? 


The Lantern— Has it ever occurred to the habitué of club- 
Who Can land how small are the proportion of members 
Work It? in a society who understand the manipulation 

of the lantern for projection purposes? This 
point has been realised by the counail of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society, and incidentally the lanternist, Mr. W. H. 
Stubbs, has essayed to remove the disability of their members by 
giving instruction to all the society on the working of the optical 
antern. He explained the advantages and disadvantages of 
various working parts, and went into detail on the merits or 
demerits of the various illuminants, oil, incandescent, spirit, 
acetylene, electric, and oxy-hydrogen, plumping for the latter 
form as being the best illuminant for lantern-slide exhibitions. 


The Composition Mr. Geo. Marples, A.R.C.A., of the Hull 
of Pictures. School of Art, in lecturing to the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society recently on “ The Composition 
of Pictures,” said a careful study of the great masters revealed 
the fact that they worked out their pictures by method and 
balance, and that a distinct and a predominating feature ran 
through all their works. He pointed out that Ruskin says com- 
position is the putting together of many things to make one thing 
out of them. By drawing a line down the centre of any ancient 
or modern painter, we find they divide their subjects into thirds, 
and even fourths, with as much accuracy as to be simply as- 
tounding. A common practice was to place important scenes 
right or left of the centre. Example after example of the painters 
of all ages proves that they worked upon a basis of measurement. 
Usually and generally there is more than one method used in 
the composition of a picture. Sometimes straight lines known as 
the linear method are or have been adopted, whilst on others the 
curved lines predominate. The linear method has its divisions 
based from corner to corner of the canvas diagonally, and even 
the old Dutch masters adopted this groundwork. Closely akin 
to this is the radio system. 
Ladies’ Night. “ Ladies’ Night " at the Leicester Photographic 
Society was a most successful function, and, as 
may be expected when ladies control, there was a large attend- 
ance at the society's rooms to do them honour. In the course 
of the evening the prizes and certificates won in the summer 
competition were distributed by Mrs. A. Bailey, wife of the 
president. A beautiful set of pictures by Mr. J. C. Batkin, of 
Birmingham, and a series of slides by the president of the 
society, were shown. 


Micro-Photo- “ The Application of the Camera to the Micro- 
graphy at scope ” is a somewhat technical subject, but in 
Walsall. the hands of Mr. H. W. H. Darlaston, of Bir- 


mingham—probably one of the best known 
naturalists and skilful micro.-slide mounters in the Midlands— 
it was not only interesting, but, at times, amusing, when given 
recently to the Walsall Photographic Society. Some of the slides 
were claimed to be unique specimens of small microscopic in- 
habitants of ponds photographed whilst alive and in movement. 
It was claimed that Mr. Leal has here succeeded where others 
have failed. 
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The Sun-Artist 
at Halifax. 


Mr. Percy Lund, in describing some of the 
field-days of a sun-artist to the Halifax Camera 
Club, gave some useful tips for carrying the 
camera in a ruck-sack when touring, and he told how he suc- 
cessfully employed children as his models in his landscape pic- 
tures. It was a splendid lecture, charmingly given, and poeti- 
cally illustrated. 


Pointers in At the “London and Provincial" recently 
Paget Phosphate a demonstration of the popular Paget Phosphate 
Plates. lantern plates was given, and several useful 
practical points arose. The following are 

worthy of repetition : —For an average negative 30 sec. exposure 
at 1 ft. from an incandescent gas-burner may be taken as typical. 
Prolonged immersion in the fixing bath tends to give double 
tones. One minute in the fixing bath may be taken as a good 
standard time for normal temperatures. The exposure for the 
lantern plate may be put down as about double that required 
for the phosphate paper, with the same negative and printing 
light. Under-exposure tends to give a fog veil. In order to 
ascertain which is the coated side of a lantern plate, one may 
press a pin-point straight down on one corner of the plate, and 
then try to move the pin sideways. If the pin is in contact 
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with the glass it slips sideways easily, but not so if it is in con- 
tact with the coated side. 


Historic London. At the Ealing Photographic Society Mr. 
| , , C. W.. Forbes, who has made a great study 
of the subject, gave an interesting lecture on ' Historic Lon- 
don," which he treated from its earliest days, and he showed how 
buildings gradually spread over what was once open country. 
Tracing the old London wall, he gave architectural details of 
great interest to the antiquarian and the student of history. 
After the lecture the result of the second special subject com- 
petition was announced, the prize going to Mr. W. Davis for 
an excellent seascape, an untouched print from an untouched 
negative. In these days of fake and personal contro] it is re- 
freshing to find competitions for good, pure photography. 


Aldershot The annual balance sheet of the Aldershot 
Camera Club. Camera Club appears to be quite a healthv 
sign of the club's progress, for it shows there i5 

about Z7 in hand to start the new year with. Thev record a fairly 
successful year, and propose to infuse even more intezest bv hold. 
ing a small members! exhibition at an early date. Sir George 
Marshall, K.C.B., was elected the president, and Mr. D. Morrison 


the hon. secretary. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


COMPETITION. 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


scnt in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition ог 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is oftered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. axon P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus ort 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and :nust not be ordered independently trom dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Harold 
C. Caulton, 27, Lake Street, Forest Side, Nottingham. (Title 
of print, * The Pine.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; 
lens, R.R.; exposure, 12 seconds, twelve-times screen; time of 
day, October; developer, metol-hydroquinone; printing process, 
enlargement on Barnet C.C. Bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to J. A. Clayton, 29, Kensington Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. (Title of print, “ Watching and Waiting.) 
Technical data: Plate, Premo Film Pack; lens, Goerz Dagor ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 6 seconds; time of day, 7 p.m., June; 
developer, pvro-potash ; printing process, enlargement on Kodak 
Velvet Bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Robert Ure, 46, Maxwell Drive, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. (Title of print, ** Over the Heather.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Wellington Iso., and yellow screen; lens, 
Dallmever: stop, Е:6; exposure, 1 second; time of day, 4.30 
p-m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak platino matt, rough. 

The Mounting Prize to Robt. Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “ Nat-v-Ritch.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 12 
seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., September; developer, pyro- 
metol; printing process, enlarged on Barnet C.C. Bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

F. C. Boves, Theydon Bois; Arthur Smith, Nelson; Miss 
Alice M. Wallington, Stourbridge; Francis A. Tinker, Shef. 
field; H. E. Galloway, Gateshead; Frank Bolton, Hull; H. A. 
Bannister, Hastings; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; Walter Kirk- 
man, Stockport; Ernest Pharez, Leytonstone; A. D. B. Parsons, 
Bristol; Hy. Warner, West Kensington. 

Clase I. 

Miss M. R. Griffith, Hampstead; Edward L. Gaunt, Ilkley ; 
G. J. Sparkes-Madge, Chelmsford ; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick ; 
J. Colman Malden, London, E.C.; John Wood, Leeds; R. G. 
V. Dymock, Southampton; A. E. Braham, Manchester; M. 
Blake Coates, Sunderland; Sam Oram, Grangemouth; Arthur 
Mann, Sunderland; R. H. Mason, Cowes, I.W.; W. J. Saver, 
Chatham; C. II. Gaggero, Bowes Park, N.; F. J. Pippard, 
Yeovil; II. S. Hopkins, St. Margaret's-on-Thames; Wm. Par- 
rington, Nelson; Willis L. Oxley, Shefheld ; Albert H. Redman, 


Clapham ; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; Hy. Warner, West Ken- 
sington; R. M. Gahey, Cambuslang. 
Clese II. 

Mrs. Annie Bletcher, Manchester; Hugh Н. Thomson, Glas- 
gow ; J. Colman Malden, London, E.C.; Mrs. Nielson, Hartle- 
pool; C. H. Gaggero, Bowes Park, N.; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland ; Mrs. James Traill, Bushmills; E. H. Dasent, Bed- 
ford; G. E. Hardy, Maidstone; P. H. Jenkinson, Liverpool; 
Miss J. Huntley, Dover; J. H. Pavier, Liverpool; D. H. Creed, 
Plymouth; W. Pomeroy, Bath; G. Warrington, Norwich; Miss 
S. Fish, Aberdeen; G. R. Griffiths, Glasgow; J. McAllister, 
Dublin; G. Walford, Llandudno; G. Wentworth, Leicester. 


Clase 111. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to L. Dailley, 34, Selwyn 
Avenue, Higham's Park, Chingford. (Title of print, ‘* Anyone 
Speak to Me?”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial; stop, Е; 
exposure, 2 seconds; time of day, 12 noon, November; 
developer, hydroquinone ; printing process, Velox paper. 

An Extra Prize of 2s. 6d. is awarded to John Wanless, 15. 
Cathcart Place, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ Household 
Duties.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; lens, R.R.; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 10 seconds; time of day, 6 p.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 


Miss Violet Newton, Cambridge; H. J. Stewart, Paisley; 
J. J. Fletcher, Stepaside; C. Nichol, Rochdale; F. O. Warde, 
Stalybridge; W. H. Gray, Bexhill-on-Sea; Percy Jackson. 


Woking; R. W. Hannant, ‘Wandsworth; J. C. Sewell. West 
Hampstead; Н. B. Harrison, Brixton Hill, S.W.; J. E. Green, 
Middlesbrough (2); Miss L. Keeton, Eastbourne ; F. V. Donner. 
Hull; H. W. Clark, Clifton; Percy J. Cook, St. Ives; Geo. H. 
Rydall, Leek; W. Donkin, Camborne; Miss E. Enderson, 
Eltham; W. N. A. Durston, Bath; J. W. Viney, Leeds. Mrs. 
G. P. Witt, Eastbourne; Miss I. N. Perkins, Sunderland: M. 
C. Luck, Greenwich; S. Derbyshire, Manchester; F. G. Rat. 
cliff, Warwick; Hugh A. Parker, Beckenham. 
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with weekly on this page. 


the Advertisement pages. 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


IN N Mmm mn ^^ 


Various Queries. 
(1) Please inform me how to control bromide enlargements 
for pictorial effect. (2) How to print one part darker or 
lighter than another. (3) Can aerial perspective be made 
more noticeable? (4) How are portions of landscapes made 
to have misty appearances? С. А. S. (Balham). 


Your first question is rather a poser. If we could give you a 
receipt for turning any and every bromide enlargement into a 
pictorial effect our fortune would be made. There is no such 
royal road to art. You must read books dealing with such sub- 
jects, and also study the work of great artists, and also visit any 
photographic exhibition within convenient distance. (2) Local 
printing is done by shielding the part to be kept light while the 
part required to be made darker is allowed more printing. A 
shield is made by cutting out a suitable shaped hole in a sheet of 
card and holding this between the enlarging lens and the paper 
during part of the time of exposure. Sharp edges are prevented 
by slightly moving the shield during the extra exposure. (3) 
Aerial perspective is largely due to water vapour and dust in the 
air. The effect of these can be exaggerated by the use of colour 
screens, but we certainly do not advise your attempting anything 
of the kind for pictorial purposes, for you will assuredly fail in 
that respect. (4) If you want your picture to look * ‘misty " you 
must photograph the scene when it is misty. Any attempt at 
sham mist is mere foolishness, which will at once betray its 
exponent. 


Printing-in Clouds. 
Can you kindly give any information about printing-in clouds 
in pictures containing tall chimneys, ships’ masts, trees with 
thin foliage, etc.? Is there any book on the subject? 


H. G. (Macclesfield). 


With dark objects such as you name you may first print 
in the sky just as if they did not exist, and then print in your 
chimneys, tree trunks, etc., on the top of the clouds. Very often 
such objects, in consequence of halation, print out rather too 
light, so that the little extra strength due to their being printed 
on to the clouds is an improvement. You will find a good deal 
of helpful matter in “ Practical Pictorial Photography," Nos. 17 
and 18 in the A. P. Library, and also “ Pictorial Printing," Nos. 
17 and 18 in the Practical Photographer's Library. All four 
volumes are published at one shilling each. 


Combined Bath. 

Can you send receipt for combined toning and fixing for 

P.O.P.? Have tried all sorts from shops, but are not much 

use. Am willing to pay for receipt, etc. 

W. J. (Palgrave). 
There is no charge for any formule or advice given on this 

page. Combined baths vary somewhat in their action with 
different brands of P.O.P. Why do you not cut the knot by 
using a P.O.P. which requires no toning, 7.e., simply fixing, 
2.е., a so-called self-toning paper or card? There are various 
kinds obtainable; see advertisement pages. We are not par- 
ticularly in love with any special formula for combined toning 
and fixing. The following have both been well spoken of by 
various workers: A—Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz. ammonium 
sulphocyanide 3o gr., table salt 3o gr. When the above are all 
dissolved, add (a few drops at a time) 1 gr. gold chloride in 1 
dram water, stirring all the time with a glass rod. B—Water 
20 @z., hypo 4 oZ., lead acetate 1 dram, ammonium sulphocyanide 
3 oz. Add slowly gold chloride 4 gr. in 1 oz. water. 
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` INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. (C 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


R ® 


Full name and address 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C 


" on the outside, 


, and marked “Query ' or “Criticism 


TO ^ч AN mS m m s 


Titling Prints. 


Should be glad of any hints, etc. If ink is used it looks 
horrid, and on some mounts it runs and makes an ugly mark. 
I am not clever enough to paint anything with a brush. 

S. G. (St. Heliers). 


You are quite right. Ink is very, very seldom at all suitable, 
and when used it often seriously handicaps prints sent in to our 
competitions. For black and white prints, e.g., platinotypes. 
bromide, etc., a rather soft black crayon is suitable. This may 
be bought mounted in cedar just like an ordinary black-lead: 
pencil. This last-named may also be used on rough paper if the- 
lead is rather soft, but black-lead is apt to be a trifle shiny, 
hence crayon is preferable. You will find that with a little 
practice and patience you would soon learn to write with a fine- 
pointed brush and water colour. For practice use burnt umber 
and smooth, matt surface water-colour paper. Make your letters 
about 4 to П inch high at first. You may find it а help first to 
sketch the letters with a pencil (F or HB), and then go over the 
percil marking with the brush. The brush must mot be very 
wet or very dry. It is far better to have the title and signature 
too small than too large. In fact, it may be taken as a good rule 
that neither title nor signature should be seen until one deliber- 
ately looks for them. An assertive signature is a sure sign of a 
boastful person with an ignorant mind. 


Deterioration of Lenses. 


Does the deterioration of a lens reach a certain point and 
then go no further, etc. ? H. D. (Leicester). 


No definite answer can be given to a sweeping question of 
this kind. The chief factor seems to be light. That is to say, 
that certain kinds of glass change colour on exposure to strong 
light, changing towards green or yellow. This has negligible 
effect on definition, but prolongs exposure. If lenses are either 
kept in the dark or capped at both ends when net in actual 
use, one may ignore the talked-of deterioration, which is seldom 
met with in actual practice. 


Copyright. 


Without taking out a copyright, have I any legal rights ina 
negative taken by myself? I have some original ideas for 
Christmas greeting cards, and want to know if anyone can 
copy them with impunity. C. S. B. (Chertsey). 
You have theoretical rights in the copyright of your own 
negatives; but until you have made them copyright you cannot 
exercise your rights. That is to say, that anyone can copy your 
prints with impunity, and you can take no steps until you have 
paid the copyright fees (7.e., one shilling fee, one penny for the 
form for each print). Moreover, if you copyright your prints at 
any time, you cannot take any action against anyone for anys 
thing done before the date of your ойун: 


Terms of subecripiion for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod, 
Canada  ... An К 6s. 6d. s $i 135. 
Other Countries.. " $$ 7s. 6d. НА N 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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-« Tracking Down 
a Novelist. 


Mr. Snowden Ward is a sort of cultivated Mark Tapley, other- 
wise he might have been downcast when he faced the large 
audience of empty chairs on the occasion of his Blenheim Club 
lecture recently. Certainly his Dickensian chat was worth a far 
greater meed of appreciation than it received. In spite of the 
changes which have taken place in the London of Dickens, 
enough remains to feed the lantern for a photographic lecture, 
the happiest hunting grounds being the Borough and Lincoln's 
and Gray's Inns. Could there be any better compliment, by the 
way, to a novelist's realism than the statement of a verger at the 
church of St. George the Martyr, in the Borough High Street, 
that every week some visitors, confusing fiction with fact, ask 
to see the register containing the entries of Little Dorrit's birth 
and marriage? Nevertheless, I am sorry for Dickens. An un- 
happy fate hangs over a novelist if he is to be subjected to the 
inquisition of posterity, and if every person and place with 
which he had anything to do in real life is supposed to be 
identifiable with some character and scene in his books. Even 
we photographers do not always care to have the bloodhounds 
on the track of our originals. 


Small Contributions. 

The great debt which photography owes to nature received 
another acknowledgment at Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnots demon- 
stration of gum platinum. I was really impressed with the 
sacrifices that the beasts of the field had to make in order that 
the City of London and Cripplegate might rejoice together. 
For the array of brushes, by means of which a pictorial result 
was coaxed into being, covered no short chapter of natural 
history. The homely hog had forwarded his bristles; the 
awkward bear had obeyed the popular injunction to get his hair 
cut in, honour of the occasion; the elusive badger had shorn 
himself to provide, at considerable expense, a “ softener,” while 
other unnamed creatures must also have been represented. I 
recalled that line of Pope's, that “ beauty draws us with a 
single hair," which seems as though it ought to be the other 
way about. While speaking of this demonstration, I may add 
that I have made enquiries, but I have been unable to discover 
that the extraordinary rise in the price of glycerine—it is now 
double what it was a year ago—is in any way attributable to 
the rush for this commodity consequent upon Mr. Arbuthnot's 
glycerine method for the development of platinum prints. How- 
ever this may be, the fact that the rise in glycerine will make 
dynamite dearer will doubtless afford consolation to a good 
many people who view with apprehension the revolutionary 
tendencies of “ Salonistic”’ art. 


“And Jill Came Tumbling After.’’ 

There are few of us who do not know the work of the artist 
Augustus John, at times the cleverest and at others the most 
incomprehensible. .It is difficult to believe that he is not at 
bottom a humourist, arid, the following story bears out the sug- 
gestion. He hag accompanjed some friends to an artistic 
function of some kind, and being perhaps out of sorts, sat 
bathed in gloom, a pictur& "of interest, both from his striking 
personal appearance and: from his apparent dejection. There 
was also present the editor of their newest art production, the 
sort of thing that, directly it is mentioned to you, you appreciate 
for the first time that vou have needed it for years. Whether 
the editor was a male or a female, wild horses will not make us 
confess, but we will call him a * she." When she heard that 
the newcomer was the great Augustus John, she was beside her- 
self with joy, and begged for an introduction. It was obtained, 
and she at once (to use a sexton's expression) broke ground. 
“Oh, Mr. John," she exclaimed, “this is an unexpected but 
long-hoped-for pleasure. I have been longing for an introduc- 
tion for the purpose of approaching vou on a very delicate sub- 
ject!” John perceptibly flinched with alarm, then she pro- 
ceeded : * Now, I beg you not to think me impertinent, and to 
forgive me for making such an appeal to vou; but the one 
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request I have to make, and which I sincerely trust you will not 
refuse, is, that you will spare me some of your brilliant work 
for my magazine." John thought moodily on for some moments, 
and then, in a slow, thoughtful, measured sort of way, replied, 
* I don't see why I sZou/dn't——" “Oh, Mr. John, how ever 
can I express to you my gratitude? I hardly——" “ And 1 
don't see why I should!” continued John, and then relapsed 
into silence, and the incident ended, except that it is still run- 
ning the round of the studios. 


Wanted: Objects of Interest. 

A writer in the Motor is responsible for the assertion that 
nearly every motorist is a photographer. He remarks: “To 
prove this, it is only necessary to stand by some object of 
interest on a road frequented by motor-cars, and it will be found 
that nearly every one will stop, and one at least of the occupants, 
if not more, will get out a camera of some sort and will take 
photographs." I repent the injustice of which I have uninten- 
tionally been guilty towards that earnest body of archzologists 
and topographers, the motoring fraternity. I had no idea they 
were so stoppable. Doubtless my ignorance is due to the fact 
that on the country roads with which I am familiar the things 
likely to rivet their attention are very few and far between. And 
I would seriously suggest to the Government that instead of 
introducing repressive and anti-motorist legislation, they should 
erect objects of interest, such as Elizabethan mansions, at more 
frequent intervals along our turnpikes. The motorist would 
then keep slowing down automatically, and a great deal of 
trouble and expense would be avoided. 

Good for ‘‘ Copy.’’ 


Over and over again I am impressed with the value of the 
camera as an aid to paragraph-writing. Photography among the 
crowned heads never fails of its harvest of penny-lineage. On 
(Queen Alexandra's birthday there was a reappearance of the dear 
little story of how the Queen's lady-in-waiting learned to 
develop films in a single night by telegraphing for an expert to 
come to Sandringham, and then surprised Her Majesty with 
her proficiency on the following day. I have rubbed against 
that story at odd times these last ten years or more. And, alas' 
someone has already snipped it and is saving it up for the next 
occasion, when it will be introduced like this: °“ The fact that 
the Queen was busy with her camera yesterday recalls," etc., or 
" An amusing story is told," etc. The strenuous life of the 
Court photographer also is a taking theme—how he dashed off 
to Windsor and took seventeen Royal heads in the space of as 
many minutes, besides explaining to inquisitive young princes 
how the trick was done. While, if the paragraphist's eyes rove 
abroad, what is the matter with that story about the photo- 
grapher who was arrested for snapping the Czar on horseback, 
or that other of the Shah of Persia who asked the camera-man 
to tell him when the tune was going to begin? Of these and 
many others, age cannot wither them, nor custom stale their 
infinite variety. 

Heavy Swells. 

The Bystander tells us that we are threatened with a set of 
photographs in a weekly paper, entitled “ Mothers in Society,” 
and goes on to suggest that it might very well be followed by a 
series of “Fathers in Society," and “Uncles and Aunts in 
Society," while “ Deceased Wives’ Sisters in Society” would 
ensure repeat orders from Balham newsagents. The Bystander 
is frivolous. The idea might bear fruit now in a really valuable 
and artistic contribution to the study of etiquette if the portraits 
were grouped, not according to the blood-relationship of the 
sitters, but according to their mental and moral affinities. A 
series of pictures of “ Seekers in Society" would cover a wide 
field ; while ** Simperers in Society," ‘‘ Swollen-heads in Society.” 
and “Snobs in Society " would furnish illuminating studies. 
Perhaps, even, a daring paper might give us °“ Serpents in 
Society," and afterwards take away their stings by following 
them up with “ Sweet Things in Society." Journals which 
depict high-life at sixpence a week ought to be grateful to me 
for my suggestions, coming as they do at a time when the 
répertoire of Society beauties is getting exhausted. 
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By D. H. Brooxins. 
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